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For  though  at  her  first  meetings  the  men  who  came 
were,  if  ignorant,  yet  orderly  and  devout,  so  that  her 
own  brothers  could  not  have  been  more  careful  and 
reverent  of  her  in  their  behaviour,  yet  now  some  of  the 
rougher  characters,  against  whose  lawlessness  she  could 
only  oppose  her  own  weakness,  talked  of  coming  for  a 
lark,  and  she  had  to  face  them. 

“  Will  you  do  something  for  me  V'  she  asked  in  her 
gentle  voice  of  one  of  the  worst  of  these  men,  who  had 
hitherto  spent  his  time  at  the  public-house.  “  I  want 
you  to  try  and  keep  order  for  me  to-morrow.” 

“  Blowed  if  I  won’t,  miss,”  he  answered,  resting  his 
chin  on  his  grimy  hand,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was 
on  his  honour  not  to  get  drunk.  He  was  a  powerful 
fellow,  strong  as  a  prizefighter,  and  made  an  example  of 
the  first  hinderer  of  the  peace  who  ventured  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  with  such  exclamations  as  “  My  eye  !” 
“  I’m  blest !”  by  placing  a  grasp  as  of  iron  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  keeping  him  swaying  to  and  fro  under  the 
pressure  of  his  right  hand,  whilst  he  warned  him, 
“  Ye’ll  wait  for  yer  crack,  my  lad.  Be  careful  not  to 
speak  disrespeckful.” 

Godwyn  was  rather  frightened  of  this  sort  of  inter¬ 
vention,  so  that  on  another  occasion,  when  she  heard 
that  there  was  some  idea  of  g.  tting  up  a  row,  she  decided 
on  taking  the  responsibility  on  herself,  coming  in,  shaking 
hands  with  those  nearest  to  her,  and  with  a  beaming 
smile,  her  first  words  being — 

“  See,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  ;  I  have  come  to  trust 
myself  with  you.” 

Amazement  and  bewilderment  took  possession  of  the 
would-be  brawlers,  and  from  that  time,  though  she  was 
backed  up  by  no  authority,  the  humanising  influence 
prevailed.  As  that  humanising  influence  proceeded  it 
was  ludicrous  to  see  the  attempts  which  some  of  the 
men  made  to  put  on  Sunday  attire. 

“  I  han’t  got  a  bran-new-fashioned  ’un,”  said  one  of 
them,  in  anxious  apology  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 


f'CT  **  herself,”  as  old  Betty  phrased 

it.  She  lived  her  life,  and  the  Neales  and 
Mrs.  Melksham  lived  theirs — separate  lives, 
^  which  no  longer  touched  in  the  strongest 
-T:^  interests.  The  punishment  of  absenting  herself 
from  the  amusements  at  the  manor-house  was  not 
very  great  to  Godwyn.  And  though,  when  she 
thought  of  the  words  which  she  had  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  overheard,  the  blood  quickened  in  her 
veins,  and  seemed  to  tingle  to  her  finger-ends, 
»  though  she  felt  the  supposed  humiliation  with  all 
the  freshness  and  acuteness  of  youth,  and  with  an 
exquisite  sensitiveness  in  her  first  suffering  which  sur¬ 
prised  her,  still  it  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  noble 
occupations  and  resources  to  fall  back  upon.  Nothing 
could  interfere  for  long  with  the  healthy  pulsing  of  her 
young  heart,  and  though  the  revelation  of  the  true 
nature  of  her  feelings  towards  Humphrey  startled  and 
shamed  her  at  first,  and  though  it  was  painful  to  be 
forced  to  meet  him  with  a  new  and  more  indifferent 
manner  which  she  forced  herself  to  assume,  trying  not 
to  seem  any  more  to  him  than  a  commonplace  acquaint¬ 
ance,  still  the  nature  of  the  overwhelming  work  which 
she  had  undertaken  left  her  no  time  for  regret.  She 
had  only  her  own  pocket-money  to  spend  on  the  task 
which  she  had  set  to  herself,  and  a  nature  less  energetic 
and  persevering  than  hers  might  well  have  been  para¬ 
lysed  at  the  work  which  lay  before  her,  with  no  one  to 
help  her. 

She  had  once  thought  of  appealing  to  Humphrey  at 
least  for  pecuniary  assistance,  but  now  she  dismissed 
the  thought  as  out  of  the  question.  “  He  would  rather 
pick  up  a  pretty  girl’s  glove  than  help  me  to  raise  a 
withered  or  degraded  woman,”  she  thought  with  a  touch 
of  involuntary  vexation.  And  yet  she  sorely  needed  help. 
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habiliments.  “  I  thowt  as  mebbe,  miss,  you’d  excuse 
this  swaller-tailed  ’un ;  I  han’t  had  courage  to  go  to 
cherch  in  it.” 

“  As  if  God  minds  your  clothes  !  He  wants  you  in 
your  old  jacket,”  she  responded  with  her  ready  smile. 

“Ah,  but  the  lads  mak’s  mock  at  us,*’  chimed  in 
another  old  drunkard,  who  regularly  took  his  clothes 
out  of  pawn  every  Saturday  night  on  purpose  to  attend 
the  meetings,  in  which,  though  she  would  not  force  the 
pledge  on  them  at  once,  she  spoke  to  them  plainly  of 
the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

“  It’s  along  o’  that  cider  bein’  give  to  us  in  part  o’ 
wages.  The  chaps  don’t  care  for’t  at  first,  and  then 
they  gets  to  like  it,”  explained  another ;  and  this  was 
indeed  the  great  difficulty  which  prevented  her  from 
having  recourse  to  teetotalism,  and  did  not  leave  her 
much  to  answer,  when  another  whined  out — 

“  I  doant  mean  it,  but  it’s  along  o’  that  ould  devil ; 
he  gets  the  bettern  o’  me.  I  shall  never  be  shut  o’  him 
till  the  grave’s  diggit  for  me.” 

In  spite  of  her  horror  of  Mr.  Hayden,  she  began  to 
wish  she  could  speak  to  him  about  this  habit  of  doling 
out  cider  in  her  uncle’s  name  to  the  men  in  part  of 
wages.  But  the  courage  which  she  had  tried  to  screw 
up  disappeared  when  on  one  of  the  narrowest  paths  on 
a  part  of  the  cliff,  just  as  she  was  turning  a  corner  on 
returning  from  one  of  her  meetings,  the  man  she  so 
disliked  came  sharply  upon  her — so  sharply  that  she 
could  almost  have  cried  out  as  he  baffled  her  in  her 
intended  jump  to  elude  his  gallantry. 

“  No,  you  must  not — it  is  dangerous  there,”  he  said, 
putting  out  an  arm  with  the  pretence  of  supporting  her, 
and  sniggering  with  satisfaction  as  if  he  thought  he  had 
done  her  a  service. 

“  Let  us  put  matters  straight  at  once,”  he  said,  with 
the  mild  swagger  of  authority  which  came  natural  to 
him,  but  which  he  had  never  before  ventured  to  adopt 
in  her  presence.  “  Give  me  leave  to  protect  you.  I  am 
frightened  about  all  this  psalm-singing.  Do  you  know 
you  are  teaching  some  fellows  who  are  constantly  the 
worse  for  liquor  ?’’ 

“  I  know  they  are  occasionally  capable,  like  Cassio, 
of  ‘  talking  fustian  to  their  own  shadows,’  but  so  are 
some  other  people,”  she  said,  half  beneath  her  breath. 
“You  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  they  are  perfectly  respectful 
to  me.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear,”  he  continued,  in  a  mysterious 
voice,  “  of  a  tragedy  which  was  enacted  in  those  very 
haunts — when  you  were  at  school  ?  how  a  helpless 
woman  was  murdered  there,  and  how  some  of  the 
very  fellows  you  help  stood  by,  without  interfering,  to 
see  her  kicked  to  death  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  did  hear,”  she  said,  with  a  half  shudder ; 
“  it  made  me  so  sorry.  It  was  in  a  fit  of  jealousy — 
the  husband  was  drunk — and  they  said  he  suffered 
horrors  of  remorse  before  he  was  hung.  Don’t  you 
think  it  proves  ail  the  more  how  they  need  teaching  ?” 

“  Proves  indeed  !  but  you,  whose  value  is  so — so  im¬ 
measurable — would  you  expose  yourself  recklessly  to 
the  same  awful  fate  ?” 

“  You  talked  to  me  once  before  about  being  reck¬ 
less.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  recklessness  is  theirs  who 


give  strong  drink  to  these  poor  fellows.  Do  you 
mean,”  she  added  with  a  laugh  she  could  hardly  pre¬ 
vent,  “  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to  the  probability  of 
being  kicked  to  death  ?’’ 

“Ah,  you  may  laugh,  but  worse  things  than  that 
have  happened.  To  risk  your  life  with  them  is  mad¬ 
ness — infatuation  !” 

Her  manner  suddenly  changed. 

“You  are  talking  nonsense,  and  you  know  it.  But 
even  if  it  were  true,  would  it  not  be  better  that  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  infinitesmal  chance  than  that  their 
wives  and  sweethearts  should  be  left  to  encounter  it 
always  ?” 

“  You  are  determined,  then — let  me  help  you.  Give 
me  a  right  to  protect  you,  I  will  accompany  you  to  all 
the  meetings.  I — I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  you  ; 
you  shall  do  what  good  you  like.  I  will  help  you  to 
do  it.  I  will  see  with  your  eyes — if  you  will  be — my 
wife,”  he  said,  suddenly  paling,  and  losing  a  little  of 
his  fluency,  as  he  stood  before  her,  barring  her  passage, 
and  making  the  request  which  so  appalled  her. 

“  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Hayden — let  me  go.  Why  do 
you  stop  me  ?  Why  do  you  insult  me  ?”  she  asked,  all 
her  old  horror  of  him  gaining  on  her,  in  spite  of  her 
better  self,  at  that  moment. 

He  had  plenty  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  that  was 
an  admirable  preservative  of  temper,  but  it  was  this  very 
confidence  which  incensed  her. 

“  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  insult,”  he  answered  with  a 
little  irony,  “  to  pay  you  the  compliment  of  asking  you 
to  be  my  wife.  I  will  not  press  you — I  will  not  urge 
you.  I  will  wait  for  some  more  fitting  opportunity.  But  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  when  you  have  taken  time  to 
think  of — of  all  the  circumstances — you  may  make  me  a 
more  satisfactory  answer.” 

“  I — I  beg  your  pardon  if  my  answer  was  rude ;  but 
it  never  can  be  different,”  she  panted,  with  burning 
cheeks,  thinking  to  herself,  “  What  does  he  mean  ? 
Does  he  hint  at  the  circumstances  which  I  never  under¬ 
stood  when  I  was  a  child  ?  Does  he  imagine  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  and  opportunity,  and  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  the  first  man  who  is  pleased  to  take  me  ?” 

He  raised  his  hat  and  passed  on,  not  altogether  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  interview.  He  would  not  “  press 
her,”  as  he  had  said,  he  would  leave  her  plenty  of  time  to 
calm  down.  He  would  be  very  wary — very  judicious, 
and  would  not  persecute  her  with  his  attentions ;  but 
he  felt  pretty  sure  that  after  due  reflection  she  would 
be  sensible  enough  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  home 
he  offered  her. 

“  She  is  very  sensible — quite  the  most  sensible  girl  I 
have  ever  met  with — in  spite  of  her  enthusiasms,  which 
will  tone  down  with  years,”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
little  smile,  as  he  walked  on,  little  guessing  that  the 
sensible  girl  was  saying  to  herself  in  her  turn — 

“  How  cleverly  he  did  it !  There  is  more  lack  of 
conscience  than  of  brains  in  his  case,  if  I  read  his 
character  rightly ;  but  ah,  how  much  finer  a  thing 
conscience  is  than  brains  !’’ 

The  western  sky  was  aflame,  with  no  watery  tints, 
but  brilliant  burning  tones  of  red  and  amber,  as  she 
returned  to  the  house.  She  had  to  pass  through  a 
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wood,  where  a  little  burn  went  wimpHng  down  to  the 
sea.  The  little  wood  was  close  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manor-house,  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  strange  to  her 
that  Humphrey  and  Olive  Neale  should  be  sauntering 
together  through  it  as  she  came  by.  All  the  womanly 
tact  which  was  called  up,  when  her  powers  of  endurance 
were  put  to  the  test,  w-as  needed  for  her  to  say  a  few 
cheerful  words  to  them  as  she  met  them.  Humphrey 
had  begun  to  puzzle  a  good  deal  why  she  passed  him 
so  often,  now,  with  quick  tread  and  commonplace 
sentences. 

The  familiarity  of  their  childhood  had  always  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  paying  her  that  special  deference  to  the 
sex  which  is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  concession 
made  to  weakness,  and  with  which  he  treated  Olive  and 
Christine,  but  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  her  with  a 
new  sort  of  unconscious  reverence.  He  had  heard  of 
all  she  had  been  doing  in  the  village.  It  seemed 
startling  and  abnormal  to  him  at  first  that  a  mere  inex¬ 
perienced  girl  should  not  only  be  able  to  come  in  fearless 
contact  with  these  rough  people,  but  should  succeed 
in  lifting  them  from  degraded  depths  to  the  heights  of 
divine  love.  He  had  refused  to  attempt  the  task  himself, 
and  now  she  had  taken  it  in  her  own  white  fingers. 
He  began  to  be  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
the  shame  was  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  He  was  half 
angry  with  Godwyn  for  having  made  him  experience  it. 
But  if  he  had  made  a  false  step  it  was  too  late  to  retrace 
it,  and  hers  was,  at  any  rate,  the  work  of  an  angel  of 
mercy  ;  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  stop  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  should  like  to  know 
more  about  it ;  and  after  turning  it  over  a  good  deal  in 
his  mind  he  determined  to  be  present  at  her  next 
Sunday’s  meeting.  It  cost  him  an  efibrt  to  go,  but  he 
made  a  sacrifice  of  his  pride.  He  had  no  idea  how 
much  he  should  disconcert  her  by  the  course  he  had 
decided  to  take,  though  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
to  keep  his  intended  visit  to  himself.  But  at  the  sight 
of  him,  disguised,  as  if  he  were  acting  charades,  in  a 
working  man’s  costume,  with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  on 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  been  breaking  stones  on  the  road — 
although  he  stood  well  behind  so  as  to  be  half-concealed 
by  the  crowd  of  heads — her  voice  quivered  and  shook, 
on  the  very  verge  of  laughter.  The  memory  flashed 
upon  her  of  Humphrey’s  escapades  in  boyhood,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  superhuman  struggle  that  she  managed  to 
control  herself. 

She  spoke  at  first  mechanically,  and  when  she  knelt 
down  for  the  usual  extempore  prayer  she  was  aware 
that  besides  suffering  from  her  unfortunately  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  she  could  not  forget  her  unaccustomed 
listener,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  being  self-conscious 
and  miserably  nervous. 

“  Somehow,  miss,”  said  one  of  the  simplest  of  her 
congregation  to  her  afterwards,  “  that  warn’t  in  yer 
’customed  way.  It  didn’t  seem  nat’ral-like  prayin’.” 

“  Oh,  Humphrey,  it  was  too  bad  of  you,”  she  said 
as  he  met  her,  looking  as  usual  at  the  door,  in  no  way 
touched  by  his  evident  eagerness  to  accompany  her 
home.  “You  must  have  known  that  I  did  not  want 
you  to  break  in  upon  us  at  all,  still  less  to  disguise 
)  ourself.  What  have  you  done  with  the  clothes  ?” 


“  Macarthy  lent  them  to  me.  I  cocked  them  on  over 
my  others.  You  can’t  think  how  he  entered  into  the 
joke.” 

Macarthy  was  an  odd-looking  man,  with  a  face  like 
a  gurgoyle,  and  the  wag  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“  That  accounts  for  your  looking  so  fat.  But  is  that 
how  you  try  to  help  me,  Humphrey — turning  my  poor 
little  efforts  into  a  joke — when  you  must  know  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  me  already  to  manage  Macarthy  ?” 

“  ’Pon  my  word  I  was  in  sober  earnest.  I  never  was 
farther  in  my  life  from  turning  anything  into  a  joke.  I 
can  understand  now  how  you  make  those  follows 
blubber  over  their  sins.  It  half  comes  from  having 
such  pathetic  tones  in  your  voice.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
never  so  far  out  as  when  he  compared  a  woman  preach¬ 
ing  to  a  dog  standing  on  its  hind  legs.” 

“Ah,  you  see,  you  are  laughing  at  me  still.  I  should 
not  preach  to  them,  as  you  cdl  it,  at  all  if  there  were  a 
man  to  talk  to  them.” 

“Well,  and  to  do  you  justice,  ‘preaching’  is  the 
wrong  word.  You  don’t  come  to  them  with  long 
words— or — or — orthodox  phraseology.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  obliged  to  go  back  to 
the  very  A,  B,  C,  talk  to  them  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and 
pray  God  to  teach  me.  They  are  some  of  them  so 
shrewd  and  sceptically  inclined,  in  spite  of  their  want 
of  education,  that  I  found  it  was  perfectly  necessary 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  in  the  beginning  of  theo¬ 
logical  words,  which  they  could  not  understand,  and 
which  would  only  set  them  arguing.  I  don’t  even 
inquire  into  their  manner  of  life.  Sometimes  they 
bring  me  tales  about  each  other,  but  I  never  listen  to 
them.  I  only  tell  them  of  the  Healer,  who  came  to  set 
them  free  from  the  misery  of  their  lives,  and  already — 
already — I  find  they  are  growing  ashamed  of  their  own 
low  type  of  manhood.” 

She  talked  rapidly,  as  if  she  wished  to  dismiss  the 
subject  as  referring  to  herself,  and  did  not  suppose 
he  could  take  any  interest  in  it. 

It  was  not  as  if  she  made  pretence  at  an  indifference 
which  she  did  not  feel,  he  caught  himself  thinking,  but 
that  she  really  -was  indifferent  to  him.  In  what  tones 
of  lovingkindness  she  had  spoken  to  those  poor  out¬ 
siders,  and  yet  she  did  not  vouchsafe  to  him  the  merest 
crumbs  of  comfort.  How  could  he  make  love  to  such 
an  icicle  ? 

“  Yours  is  not  one  of  the  theological  guns  that  are 
always  ready  to  go  off,  and  invariably  miss  fire,”  he 
said,  in  truth  scarcely  heeding  whether  he  talked  gib¬ 
berish  or  not,  as  he  hit  off  the  heads  of  the  floweiS 
with  his  walking-stick,  a  little  pugnaciously.  “  By- 
the-bye,  does  that  fellow  Carslake  ever  come  to  these 
prayer-meetings  of  yours  ?” 

“  Only  now  and  then.  He  was  very  discouraging 
at  first,  and  told  me  I  was  to  leave  him  and  his 
mates  alone ;  they  were  ‘  born  in  the  mud,  and  were 
formed  to  live  in  it,  like  fishes  in  the  water.’  I 
took  that  for  what  it  was  worth — only  bitterness. 
But  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  he  came — rather 
surlily — he  did  me  good  service  by  putting  down  the 
only  man  that  prides  himself  on  being  a  freethinker, 
and  who  can  talk  glibly  when  he  likes.  He  made  him 
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understand,  better  than  I  could,  that  it  was  only  a 
blockhead  who  could  call  prayer  a  mere  mechanical 
matter.  Carslake  has  books,  and  he  has  taught  himself 
to  read,  and  I  remember,  during  that  argument,  he  had 
a  look  in  his  face  as  if  he  were  trying  to  think  the 
thought  out,  even  when  he  was  giving  imperfect  ex¬ 
pression  to  it. 

“  He  is  a  sort  of  leader  amongst  the  workmen. 
Have  any  reports  ever  reached  you  about  an  intended 
strike  ?” 

“  Once  or  twice,”  she  said  hesitatingly,  “  I  have 
heard  voices  in  high  altercation,  and  they  have  said 
things  which  you  and  Mr.  Hayden  ought  to  hear  ;  and 
once  I  heard  Mrs.  Carslake  haranguing  them,  and  saying, 
‘  She  have  only  been  a-decaivin’  of  ye — it’s  their  hobject 
to  decaive  ye — through  her.’  ” 

“  Poor  old  Mother  Carslake  !  They  look  askance  at 
her — some  of  them — as  if  they  thought  their  ancestors 
would  have  ducked  her  for  a  witch.” 

“  I  believe  she  likes  to  keep  up  the  illusion.  You 
know  that  black  pool,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
the  church,  which  used  to  be  called  the  *  Witches’ 
Pool  ?’  Mrs.  Carslake  hovers  about  it  on  purpose,  and 
keeps  up  the  tradition  that  the  birds  will  not  fly  over  it, 
not  the  sheep  drink  of  it,”  answered  Godwyn,  forcing 
herself  to  talk,  just  as  if  her  pulses  were  not  beating 
more  rapidly  than  was  comfortable. 

“  They  are  a  queer  lot  for  you  to  go  so  freely  amongst. 
You  have  been  very  independent  lately.  I  am  afraid 
you  are  growing  a  bit  of  a  democrat.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  a  democrat,”  she  answered  archly. 
“  I  would  raise  up  instead  of  putting  down.” 

‘  ‘  But  you  don’t  know  the  temper  of  some  of  these 
fellows.  Do  you  remember  my  offering  always  to  take 
care  of  you  in  these  walks  of  yours  to  the  village  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  fear  of  my  coming  to 
much  harm.  I  believe  I  know  pretty  well  how  to  take 
care  of  myself.” 

“  What  if  the  men  are  disaffected,  as  you  admitted 
just  this  moment  yourself?” 

I  did  not  say  that  they  are  disaffected  now.  I 
might  have  said  that  I  guessed  there  ^vas  some  thought 
of  striking  for  higher  wages  when  I  first  went  amongst 
them.  I  tried  to  tell  Mr.  Hayden  something  about  it, 
and  he  said  they  had  better  not ;  it  would  only  compel 
him  to  substitute  machinery  for  hand-labour.  But  all 
seems  quiet  now.” 

“  And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  improvement,”  he 
said  with  a  gleam  in  his  usually  languid  eyes  which 
made  her  heart  give  a  sudden  throb.  “  I  have  long 
wished  to  thank  you  for  the  good  you  have  been  doing 
to  our  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  teaching  should  be 
kept  for  outsiders.  I  was  despising  these  fellows  for 
their  dirt  and  coarseness,  and  forgetting  the  soot 
which  enters  into  a  man’s  soul.  Cannot  you  teach  me 
too?” 

She  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  really  in  earnest 
or  not ;  he  had  always  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  little  too 
sarcastic  to  be  tender  or  reverential.  The  heat  of  the 
evening  had  been  almost  unendurable,  the  sun’s  rays 
having  scorched  the  parched  earth  during  the  day,  and 
the  air  being  still  and  close,  so  that  Godwyn  was  con¬ 


scious  of  being  miserably  hot  and  uncomfortable,  as  she 
cast  about  in  her  mind  for  words  in  which  to  answer 
the  puzzling  question. 

“  No  doubt  he  is  trying  to  please  his  uncle,’’  she 
reminded  herself,  as  she  looked  up,  and  noticed  that  a 
small  black  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  had 
begun  to  spread  from  the  horizon,  and  that  a  sort  of 
purple  veil  was  beginning  to  swathe  the  distant  land¬ 
scape,  as  if  in  wreaths  of  mist. 

“  Anything  will  be  better  than  this  suffocating  tete-a~ 
tete^'  she  thought,  as  the  first  few  sullen  drops  of  the 
approaching  thunder-shower  gave  her  an  excuse  for 
hurrying  on  without  answering  his  question.  In 
another  minute  or  two  a  breeze  sprang  up,  which 
began  to  moan  over  the  sea,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  lines — surging  and  swelling,  heaving  and  flow¬ 
ing — of  the  hills  and  woods  were  blotted  out  as  if  they 
had  never  existed. 

“  I  am  so  glad  I  came  to  meet  you.  I  should  have 
been  miserably  anxious  about  you,”  said  Humphrey’s 
voice,  near  at  hand,  as  he  unfurled  an  umbrella  and 
held  it  over  her  head. 

“  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  bring  a  waterproof !” 
was  all  she  could  answer  as  she  passed  on,  the  rain 
stinging  her  face,  and  a  steam  rising  from  the  ground 
which  hid  the  pathway  and  made  her  stumble,  hurting 
her  ankle. 

“  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  be  so  independent ;  the 
forces  of  Nature  are  rather  terrific  sometimes,’’  he  said, 
drawing  her  arm  within  his,  as  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  lit  up  the  cliffs,  and  showed  them  that  they 
were  close  to  a  little  cavity  in  one  of  the  rocks,  familiar 
to  both  of  them,  in  which  it  was  possible  to  crouch 
down  and  wait  till  the  fury  of  the  storm  should  be 
somewhat  spent. 

Flash  after  flash  came  the  lightning,  swifter  and 
more  vivid,  the  rain  fell  in  turbulent  rivulets,  and 
the  wind  had  risen  to  a  shriek.  But  both  of  them  were 
too  strongly  moved  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  There  were  full-toned  and  melancholy 
chords  in  the  symphony  of  the  tempest  which  seemed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Godwyn’s  mood,  while  Humphrey 
no  longer  cared  to  hide  the  fact  that  behind  the 
pleasant  manners  and  placid  face  which  hid  him  from 
his  fellow-creatures  an  inward  struggle  had  been  going 
on. 

They  talked  as  they  might  have  talked  ten  years 
before.  And  when  the  storm  had  so  far  ceased  that  it 
was  safe  to  emerge  from  their  shelter  and  set  out  on 
their  way  home,  Godwyn  took  courage  to  say,  as  she 
might  have  said  had  she  been  ten  years  younger — 

“  Ah,  charity,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  justice  should 
come  in  such  a  case  before  generosity.  You  should 
dispense  the  right  sort  of  charity  yourself,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  manager,  who - ” 

“  Who,”  he  interrupted,  “  is  certainly  not  one  of 
Nature’s  nobles.  I  have  thought  so  once  or  twice 
myself.” 

“  If  you  think  so,”  she  said,  forgetting  herself  as  she 
became  excited — “  if  you  are  sure  that  you  are  wasting 
your  greatest  blessing,  time,  by  acting  this  farce  of  a 
gentleman  at  ease — why  not  confess  it  before  all  the 
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world,  and  stick  to  it  boldly  ?  Your  life  is  surely  your 
own  to  use  ?” 

His  face  twitched  a  little  as  he  drew  himself  up,  but 
he  was  not  angry  with  her.  He  looked  at  her  with  the 
gleam  in  his  eyes  no  longer  faint,  but  blazing  up,  as  in 
his  boyhood,  bright  and  clear. 

“  Then  you  must  help  me  to  use  it,”  he  said  ;  “  but 
lately  you  have  chosen  to  misunderstand  me.  It  gives  a 
fellow  a  stab  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  like  being  tossed 
about  in  a  shipwreck,  and  looking  at  the  lights  ashore.” 

She  heard  him  with  a  heart  which  suddenly  leaped 
into  her  bosom,  and  with  a  gleam  of  consciousness 
which  might  have  helped  her  to  unravel  the  entangled 
skein,  and  to  see  clearly  into  her  own  heart.  But  in 
another  instant  there  came  a  rapid  revulsion  of  feeling. 
She  recalled  the  conversation  she  had  overheard,  in 
which  the  uncle  had  tried  to  force  her  on  his  unwilling 
nephew. 

“  He  is  trying  to  play  his  part,”  she  thought.  “  And 
perhaps,  even  if  he  were  to  marry  Olive,  he  might 
care  sudiciently  for  me  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  Platonic 
friendship.  But  those  things  never  answer.” 

“It  is  almost  mocking  me  to  talk  about  my  help, 
you  who  are  so  much  more  influential,”  she  answered, 
rather  chokily.  “  I  wanted  you  to  think  of  the  lesser 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  poor,  and  the  greater  wrong 
which  you  bring  upon  yourself,  if  you  will  persist  in 
ignoring  your  own  dependants  as  if  they  were  clods  of 
the  earth.  And  then  you  try  to  turn  our  conversation 

off  to — to -  Do  you  know,  I  should  have  said  you 

were  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  talk  about  being  out 
in  the  cold.” 

They  were  nearing  the  house,  and  any  further  con¬ 
versation  was  stopped,  as  messengers  came  out  to  meet 
them,  sent  by  Mr.  Bardsley,  who  was  anxious  about 
Godwyn. 

“  Make  haste  and  take  off  those  wet  things  ;  the 
sooner  you  are  rid  of  them  the  better.  They  shall 
send  you  some  hot  wine  and  water  to  your  bedroom,” 
said  the  old  man,  who  had  descended  from  his  room  in 
his  anxiety  about  the  thunder,  as  the  wet  drip  from  the 
girl’s  garments  left  a  track  on  the  carpeted  hall. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  evening  was  beautiful  after  the  storm.  Mrs. 
Melksham  and  Mrs.  Neale  lingered  about  later  than 
usual,  walking  on  the  terrace  with  Mr.  Bardsley  and 
admiring  the  exquisite  sunset  tints  till  the  faint  opal 
and  mother-of-pearl  melted  into  darkness,  and  the 
“  raven  down”  of  night  began  to  gather  towards  the 
horizon.  Godwyn  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  keeping 
her  room  and  not  seeing  Humphrey  again  that  evening. 
Her  bedroom  was  next  to  Olive  Neale’s  in  that  wing 
of  the  house,  the  roof  of  which  had  been  considerably 
raised  when  the  alterations  were  made,  and  which  was 
nicknamed  by  Mr.  Bardsley  the  “  Maiden’s  Wing.” 
Christine’s  little  nest  was  on  the  floor  beneath  them, 
one  story  higher  than  the  apartments  from  which 
Humphrey  had  rescued  Godwyn  in  her  childish  sorrow. 
That  apartment  was  now  used  as  a  sort  of  office  for 


the  safe  keeping  of  certain  chests  and  papers  supposed 
to  relate  to  Mr.  Bardsley’s  affairs,  and  in  this  latter 
room  the  old  man  would  be  closeted  about  once  or 
twice  a  year  with  Mr.  Hayden  for  the  transacting  of 
“  mysterious”  business  with  the  manager.  Olive  came, 
as  her  habit  was  sometimes,  to  comb  her  hair  before 
going  to  bed,  with  some  accompanying  chatter,  in 
Godwyn’s  premises,  and  Godwyn  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  a  feeling  of  almost  exasperation  at  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  apparition  looking  at  itself  in  the  mirror 
with  so  much  satisfaction.  The  hair,  “  black  as  ash- 
buds,”  and  the  eyes,  “dark  as  pansies,”  had  never  looked 
more  lovely  than  they  did  that  night,  whilst  the  light 
laughter  with  the  stream  of  small-talk,  flavoured  as 
with  piquant  sauce  by  just  such  a  dash  of  slang  as  could 
shape  the  speech  into  vividness  without  vulgarity,  had 
never  seemed  so  to  irritate  her  nerves  before. 

“  He  loves  her,  and  he  shall  marry  her  were  there  a 
hundred  uncles  to  force  his  choice,  but  I  wish  she 
would  not  intrude  herself  on  my  privacy,”  sighed  the 
girl  as  she  leant  over  the  window-sill  when  her  visitor 
left,  and  tried  to  soothe  herself  by  drinking  in  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  night.  “  What  have  I  to  compare  to  her 
perfect  features  and  her  Hebe  bloom  she  continued, 
pursuing  her  thoughts  as  she  watched  the  lights  put 
out  one  by  one  in  the  shadowy  house,  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  smaller  wing,  and  thought  how  rambling 
the  edifice  was,  and  how  dim  and  majestic  the  larger 
part  of  it  looked  in  the  mysterious  gloom,  with  but  the 
faint  ray  of  an  infant  moon.  Suddenly  she  turned  her 
head,  for  close  at  hand  beneath  the  windows  was  a 
sound  of  footsteps  and  a  rustling  among  the  leaves. 
Just  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  church  tower  afar 
off,  and  hidden  by  the  trees,  came  the  striking  of  twelve 
o’clock,  and  beyond  any  doubt  the  figure  of  a  man 
dressed  in  a  long  cloak,  with  hat  drawn  over  his  brows, 
passed  quickly  across  the  plateau  and  disappeared 
behind  the  elms. 

“  I  did  not  know  Humphrey  had  such  a  long  old- 
fashioned  cloak,”  was  her  first  thought  as  she  hastily 
drew  in  her  head,  winding  up  her  loose  hair  with  a 
face  suffused  with  blushes,  which  she  was  thankful  to 
think  the  darkness  had  covered.  She  extinguished  her 
light  with  a  second  thought  that  it  was  only  natural  he 
should  come  to  linger  beneath  Olive’s  window. 

“  Perhaps  the  disguise  has  been  arranged  on  purpose,” 
she  reflected,  so  full  of  this  leading  idea  that  she  never 
stopped  to  consider  that  the  figure  in  the  cloak  had 
certainly  not  been  as  tall  as  Humphrey.  “Whatever 
happens  may  I  be  kept  from  jealousy !”  was  the  un¬ 
uttered  prayer  with  which  she  closed  her  eyelids,  and 
was  soon  sleeping  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  she  woke  with  a  strange 
smarting  of  the  eyes.  A  cloud  of  dusky  red  leaped  up 
between  her  and  the  window.  “  Fire  !  fire  !”  cried  a 
voice  which  was  shaking  with  excitement,  and  Olive 
stood  in  her  nightdress,  with  bare  feet,  by  her  side. 
She  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  that  the  smoke  beneath 
them  had  become  scarlet,  that  already  it  was  writhing 
and  twisting,  and  that  flames  were  beginning  to  break 
from  it  shaped  like  the  tongues  of  serpents. 

“  Fire  !  fire  !”  echoed  voices  beneath,  but  the  smoke 
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seemed  to  hide  even  the  trees  and  the  greensward,  and 
she  could  not  distinguish  the  human  faces  which  were 
calling  to  them  in  such  agony  to  warn  them  of  their 
peril.  For  a  moment  she  felt  nothing  but  dumb  wonder ; 
her  brain  was  so  troubled  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
distinguish  where  its  confused  fancies  ended  and  reality 
commenced.  Then  came  a  passionate  cry  from  Olive, 
They  are  leaving  me  here  to  die  !”  and  the  whole 
truth  flashed  on  her.  The  lowest  story  of  the  separate 
wing  was  burning ;  the  other  two  stories  were  still 
untouched,  but  they  were  supported,  as  it  were,  on  a 
pedestal  of  flames,  and  if  the  men  beneath  were  to  fail 
in  extinguishing  the  Are  those  flames  must  reach  them 
by  degrees,  and  nothing  could  save  them.  Godwyn 
had  slept  more  soundly  than  Olive,  who  had  been  first 
roused  by  the  sound  of  rustling  footsteps  and  voices 
calling  to  her  from  below,  and  who  had  dashed  madly 
for  the  wooden  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  bedroom,  but 
had  found  that  it  had  already  become  impassable. 

“  There  is  so  much  substantial  stonework  it  will  give 
them  more  time,”  she  said,  scarcely  recognising  her 
own  voice  as  she  glanced  at  the  tear-bedewed,  livid, 
and  anguish-stricken  features  which  in  the  uncertain 
light  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  as  Olive’s. 

“  Merciful  Heaven  !”  shouted  the  girl,  “  how  can 
you  take  it  like  that  ?  Help  !  help  !  fire  !  fire  !  Oh, 
the  heartless,  unfeeling  wretches  !  Is  there  no  one  to 
help  ?  lam  going  mad !  Are  they  all  asleep  ?  Will 
they  leave  us  to  die  like  rats  in  a  trap  ?” 

“  Hush,  hush !  don’t  you  remember  there  is  Christine 
first  ?  She  is  beneath  us  ;  she  must  be  most  in  danger, 
poor  little  Christine,”  answered  Godwyn,  soothing  her. 
“  If  you  scream  so  we  cannot  hear  them ;  they  are 
calling  to  us.” 

And  true  enough  when  they  listened  they  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  voices  shouting — 

**  Are  there  no  engines  to  be  got  ?” 

It  was  a  woman’s  voice  that  uttered  the  cry.  But  a 
man’s  answered,  and  he  seemed  to  gasp  with  dry 
throat — 

“  Not  any  nearer  than  Knaresbury.” 

“  All  the  water  in  the  house  has  been  used  already, 
and  there  is  not  a  drop  more  to  throw  at  the  blaze,  not 
a  drop  of  water  to  be  got,”  cried  another,  which  was 
strained  in  its  tones  of  anguish. 

“  They  are  gone  for  buckets  to  the  village  all  the 
lot  of  them  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  ’em,”  answered 
two  or  three  other  voices,  which  the  girls  recognised  as 
those  of  men  from  the  paper-mills,  for  all  the  hands 
that  could  help  at  Dornton  were  there  working  their 
hardest. 

And  as  now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  tore  away  the 
curtain  of  smoke  revealing  the  terrible  tongues  of 
flame,  which  were  already  appearing  from  the  lowest 
window  and  licking  the  stone-wall  with  amorous  fierce¬ 
ness,  they  could  see  these  energetic  fellows  risking  falling 
timbers  and  cracking  beams  in  their  fruitless  attempts  to 
climb  up  the  burning  staircase  or  to  scale  the  walls,  past 
the  clouds  of  black  smoke  which  were  rising  from  the 
lowest  story. 

What  a  good  thing  there  is  so  little  wind,  and  that 
all  this  stonework  prevents  the  flames  from  raging  as 


they  would  do  if  the  timber  was  dry  !  The  buckets  are 
coming — it  will  soon  be  better,”  said  Godwyn,  almost 
mechanically  trying  to  encourage  her  fellow-sufferer, 
who,  mad  with  terror,  clung  to  her  arm  with  a  quiver¬ 
ing  grasp,  fearing  to  faint  and  be  insensible.  Olive  had 
ceased  to  rend  the  air  with  her  pierciug  shrieks,  but  in 
the  comparative  silence  which  had  followed  there  were 
other  cries  more  inarticulate  and  heartrending  which 
Godwyn  recognised  as  those  of  her  little  favourite,  who 
stood  at  the  window  of  the  story  beneath  them  wringing 
her  hands  in  childish  agony,  as  she,  nearer  by  ten  feet 
to  the  awful  embrace  of  death,  watched  the  flames 
leaping  greedily  and  springing  to  the  ivy.  The  heated 
mr,  the  bewildering  light,  the  murmur  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  cries  of  agitated  friends,  only  made  the  poor 
child  lose  the  little  presence  of  mind  she  had  once 
possessed. 

“  A  ladder !  bring  a  ladder  !”  gasped  her  agonised 
mother,  who  had  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
scarcely  recognisable  in  her  night  attire,  with  her  grey 
hair  dishevelled  and  her  face  distorted  in  the  light  of  the 
flames,  yet  grand  in  its  suffering  motherhood  as  she 
listened  to  her  daughter’s  wail  of  terror.  “  Is  there  no 
one  to  help — no  one  to  take  pity  on  her  ?  How  can  you 
stand  there  staring  ?  Have  you  the  hearts  of  men  ?”  she 
cried,  redoubling  her  agonised  appeals  to  the  bewildered 
workmen,  and  raising  her  voice  above  the  steady  crack 
of  the  cruel  flames.  “  My  child  was  always  delicate, 
easily  frightened  at  anything.  God  of  mercy  !  can  you 
see  her  stand  like  that,  the  fire  scorching  her  bare  feet  ?” 
she  cried,  forgetting  all  her  former  self-possession,  and 
pushing  so  determinately  forward  to  the  rescue,  not 
listening  to  Humphrey’s  cautionary  words,  “  You  cannot 
do  any  good — you  will  only  hinder,”  that  her  nervous 
impatience  led  to  an  unlooked-for  disaster. 

Too  many  willing  helpers,  stimulated  by  her  eager 
commands,  had  pressed  forward  to  the  ladder,  which 
proved,  as  it  so  often  happens,  a  trifle  too  short  to  reach 
the  window,  and  the  ladder,  which  had  hitherto  been 
used  only  for  gardening  purposes,  had  given  way  under 
their  weight. 

“  They  will  fetch  a  stronger  and  a  longer  one  in  no 
time  from  the  mills,”  they  had  told  the  half-crazy 
mother,  whilst  she  looked  on  and  could  do  nothing, 
revealing  for  the  first  time  how  ardently  she  loved  her 
child. 

“  She  could  have  leaped — she  must  leap  now.  The 
grass  is  soft  beneath.  It  was  monstrous  of  them  to 
crowd  the  ladder !”  cried  the  poor  woman,  with  the 
weird  light  again  revealing  her  features,  distorted  by  the 
agony  of  her  mind.  “  Horror  !  horror  !  the  flames  will 
reach  her ;  she  can  bear  it  less  than  the  others — she 
was  always  so  delicate.” 

“  Leave  her  to  us”  said  a  spectator  in  a  warning  voice ; 
“  she  cannot  possibly  leap  that  distance ;  she  will  be 
safe  until  they  fetch  the  ladder.” 

But  Mrs.  Melksham  did  not  heed  him.  What  she 
saw  was  dreadful.  The  flames,  as  she  had  said,  seemed 
to  be  nearing  the  little  naked  feet ;  they  were  crackling 
on  the  ivy,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  people  with  steadier 
heads  were  careful  to  point  out  to  her  how  the  greenery 
would  bum  slowly  and  the  stone  wall  was  yet  intact. 
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“  Christine,  do  you  see  me  f"  she  called,  trying  with  a 
great  effort  to  calm  her  voice  as  its  echoes  were  flung 
up  to  the  shrinking  girl,  who  gave  no  sign  of  relief  at 
hearing  it. 

Even  when  their  glance  under  the  awful  circumstances 
was  one  of  recognition  it  was  noticed  that  the  sense  of 
the  mother’s  presence  seemed  to  give  no  encouragement 
to  the  daughter.  But  the  habit  of  obedience  remained, 
and  when  the  mother,  who  considered  her  sole  authority 
to  be  an  exclusive  right,  uttered  in  a  voice  which  made 
the  bystanders  tremble,  “Jump!  I  command  yow  to 
lump  I  Jump  I  It  is  not  so  far  as  it  looks,  and  they 
will  catch  you,”  with  one  wild  cry  the  girl  flung  herself 
down,  missed  her  aim,  and  was  carried  insensible  from 
the  spot. 

**  We  cannot  jump,”  moaned  Olive,  as,  recovering 
herself  a  little,  she  looked  from  their  comparatively 
inaccessible  windows  and  heard  the  sound  of  crackling 
timbers,  now  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  flames. 

Help  to  be  of  any  avail  must  come  soon.  The  crowd 
beneath  the  window  had  steadily  increased,  and  was 
swelled  by  the  greatest  murmurers  amongst  the  workers 
at  the  paper-mills,  a  trial  of  this  kind  being  the  one  most 
calculated  to  call  out  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature. 
The  men  especially  who  had  been  gathered  to  Godwyn’s 
classes,  desperate  at  being  able  to  do  nothing,  swarmed 
around  the  windows  where,  according  to  all  human 
calculation,  the  heat  ought  to  have  proved  unendurable, 
some  of  them  digging  their  nails  in  between  the  stones 
and  attempting  in  vain  to  climb  up  the  surface  of  the  wall, 
whilst  others  clung  to  the  ivy  and  fell  back  indifferent 
to  burns  and  bruises.  A  fresh  cheer  had  been  raised 
when  the  buckets  were  brought  from  the  village,  but 
the  conflagration  swept  on  scarcely  retarded  by  the 
feeble  jets  of  water. 

Olive,  now  on  her  knees,  clung  to  Godwyn,  crying, 
**  Mercy  I  mercy  I” 

“  Oh,  Lord  I  who  knows  how  we  grow’d  up  with 
no  one  to  care  for  our  souls  till  Thy  blessed  handmaiden 
came  to  teach  us  about  our  Father  in  Heaven,  save 
her,”  sobbed  one  poor  fellow,  indifferent  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  heard  his  rude  language,  as  he  felt  that 
his  physical  strength  could  do  nothing,  and  heard  the 
panes  of  glass  beginning  to  shiver  in  the  room  that  had 
been  Christine’s. 

The  fire  was  creeping  up  slowly  and  surely.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hope  from  the  arrival  of  the  engines, 
but  suddenly  there  was  a  shout  of  “  The  ladder  I  the 
ladder  I” 

The  men,  who  were  carrying  it  with  unusual  agility, 
though  a  few  of  them  were  comparatively  small  and 
weak,  had  brought  it  from  the  paper-mills.  Would 
this  ladder  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  extra  distance  ? 
There  was  scarcely  any  hope  of  it. 

“  Stand  back  or  you  may  break  it  I”  shouted  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  voice  as  he  stood  waving  back  the  little  army 
of  eager  fellows,  who  but  for  his  tones  of  authority 
would  have  crowded  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  directly  it 
was  grounded,  possibly  precipitating  it  into  the  flames. 
The  men  had  never  seen  him  look  at  them  with  such 
an  air  of  authority ;  they  hardly  knew  the  young  master 
in  the  man  of  granite  who,  with  clenched  teeth  and 


set  face,  made  them  all  fall  back  till  the  ladder  was 
safely  hoisted  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  hoped- 
for  communication  could  not,  after  all,  be  effected.  For 
the  ladder  was  but  just  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
second  story,  from  which  the  ill-fated  Christine  had 
leaped,  and  which  was  now  beginning  to  burn.  But 
there  were  three  stories  to  climb  to  rescue  the  im¬ 
prisoned  girls  ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  conceivable  way 
of  getting  at  them. 

The  crowd  was  now  paralysed  with  horror,  and  the 
women  began  to  sob  loudly.  There  would  not  be 
time  for  the  firemen  to  arrive  from  Knaresbury,  and 
the  resources  of  Domton  appeared  to  be  exhausted. 
It  seemed  as  if  human  skill  and  energy  could  avail  no 
more,  and  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  wait  for 
the  inevitable  catastrophe. 

“  Silence  I”  shouted  Humphrey,  the  pallor  of  whose 
face  was  terrible,  to  the  weeping  women.  “  Would 
you  make  them  lose  their  courage  when  so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  themselves  ?  We  shall  save  them  yet.” 

With  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  workmen  he  grounded 
the  ladder,  fixing  it  securely  at  a  corner  of  the  building 
nearest  the  house  to  which  the  flames  had  not  yet 
spread  ;  then,  managing  by  a  feat  of  strength  to  reach 
a  window-sill  of  the  adjoining  house,  and  hanging  to 
it  by  his  arms,  so  as  to  balance  himself,  he  called  to 
Godwyn — 

“  Tear  the  sheets  in  strips,  make  a  firm  knot,  fasten 
the  knots  round  your  waists,  and  lower  yourselves  from 
the  windows.  You  have  time  to  do  it  properly.” 

Ck)dwyn  listened,  her  nerves  strung  to  the  utmost 
tension,  and  freeing  herself  by  an  effort  from  Olive’s 
clinging  grasp,  said  as  she  began  to  strip  the  bed — 

“  Get  the  scissors.  I  left  them  on  the  dressing- 
table  yesterday  ;  the  right-hand  side,  nearest  the  door.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t,  I  am  too  faint ;  the  smoke  would 
suffocate  me,”  moaned  the  girl,  who  on  other  occasions 
had  prided  herself  on  her  bold  spirit,  wringing  her 
hands  helplessly. 

Godwyn  had  to  grope  for  them  herself,  and  her 
heart  turned  sick  within  her  as  the  truth  suddenly 
flashed  on  her  that  the  maid  must  have  moved  them, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  search  for  them ;  but  seizing 
the  edge  of  the  sheet  with  her  little  white  teeth,  she 
succeeded  in  making  an  incision  in  the  edges  of  the 
linen  selvage.  The  sound  of  tearing  came  next. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?’’  asked  Olive  in  a 
quivering  voice. 

“  Can  you  tie  a  sailor’s  knot  ?”  she  answered,  never 
desisting  from  the  work  of  rending.  “  Ah,  you  never 
played  with  boys.  Humphrey  taught  me.  There, 
tear  this  side,  and  we  will  knot  the  two  ends  together,” 
she  continued,  going  on  with  her  work  as  deliberately 
as  if  she  were  not  standing  face  to  face  with  death. 

But  Olive’s  trembling  fingers  refused  to  obey  her 
will,  and  Gk)dwyn  could  not  spare  time  to  look  round 
upon  her.  Everything  depended  on  her  nerve  and  eye 
— the  position  of  her  head  never  wavered. 

“  The  fire  is  gaining  on  us  I  there  is  no  hope  1”  cried 
Olive  excitedly,  as  she  watched  the  work  proceeding. 
“  Oh,  if  I  get  free  from  this  I  will  lead  a  better  life.” 

“  Lx>rd  have  mercy  on  us  I”  was  the  murmured 
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answer,  as  Godwyn  strained  at  the  sheets  and  rent  them, 
hardly  conscious  of  her  heroism,  and  what  it  cost  her 
to  practise  it. 

In  another  minute  she  was  fastening  the  noose  round 
Olive’s  waist,  who,  when  the  final  moment  came,  shrank 
from  looking  down  at  the  sight  beneath. 

“  Don’t  look  at  it ;  don’t  think  of  it.  See,  I  have 
fastened  the  knots  securely,  and  Humphrey  is  waiting 
for  you — in  danger  himself,”  she  pleaded,  endeavouring 
to  rally  her  companion’s  courage.  “  Now  then,  lower  !” 
she  called  distinctly,  as  the  terrified  burden  was  guided 
by  her  careful  hands  through  the  window,  and  received 
securely  by  the  men  beneath.  Then  there  was  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  Godwyn’s  muscles ;  she  could  hear  her  own 
beating  heart,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 
A  sob  was  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  ;  it  came 
from  Olive’s  mother,  who  received  her  child.  The 
brave  girl  turned  to  renew  her  task.  Again  she  had  to 
tear  the  strips  of  linen,  but  her  hand  was  less  steady 
when  she  came  to  knot  them.  Would  she  have  time  ? 
The  flames  seemed  to  be  rising  higher.  The  good 
sente,  the  composure,  and  the  mere  bodily  strength 
which  had  helped  her  hitherto  were  suddenly  breaking 
down.  Her  head  was  dizzy  with  the  smoke  ;  the  floor, 
she  thought,  would  soon  fall  in.  “  What  did  it  matter  ?” 
she  was  tempted  to  think,  as  a  new  feeling  of  inertia 
began  to  steal  over  her.  Perhaps  the  death  would  not 
be  so  terrible  after  all ;  she  would  be  soon  stifled,  and 
then  she  should  feel  nothing  more.  Her  final  sacrifice 
was  completed ;  she  had  restored  the  lovers  to  each 
other — what  was  there  left  worth  living  for  ? 

A  great  shout  arose  from  the  crowd.  Humphrey — 
who  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  painful  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  window,  and  was  now  standing  with  hair 
singed  and  face  blackened  on  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder,  hoping  that  his  voice  might  yet  reach  Godwyn 
— peered  with  eyes  which  had  been  bleared  and  weakened 
through  the  smoke,  and  saw  Ned  Carslake,  assisted  by 
some  of  his  comrades,  and  carrying  something  which 
looked  like  another  ladder.  Carslake,  who  belonged  to 
the  race  of  what  Pindar  calls  “  active  athletes,”  seemed 
to  be  still  inspired  by  that  hope  which  is  a  more  powerful 
motive  than  despair.  In  all  the  attempts  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  to  rescue  Godwyn  from  her  perilous 
position  Ned  Carslake  had  been  foremost.  It  was  he 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  attempt  to  climb  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls  before  any  ladder  could  be  procured. 
Doubled  up,  bent  forward,  blinded  by  the  smoke,  and 
yet  persevering,  with  a  pointed  stick  held  between  his 
teeth,  to  help  him  to  make  use  of  the  smallest  crevices 
in  the  stonework,  clinging  with  the  clinging  power  of 
naked  feet,  working  himself  upwards  with  bleeding 
knees  and  fingers  thrust  into  every  chance  hole,  the  poor 
fellow  had  made  almost  superhuman  efforts,  and  yet  had 
fallen  back  like  the  other  men,  helpless,  with  face 
scratched  and  clothes  torn,  desperate  at  the  failure  of 
his  endeavours.  For  the  crevices  in  the  wall  were  not 
large  enough  ;  the  restored  stonework  was  too  neat  and 
even,  and  the  ivy  which  had  made  indentures  in  the 
flatness  of  its  surface  had  not  sufficiently  established 

I  itself  to  be  of  any  use.  Yet  the  crowd  of  comrades 

I  who  watched  him  evidently  believed  in  him,  and  hoped 
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that  some  good  might  yet  result  from  the  energy  of 
their  mate.  Even  Godwyn,  who  heard  the  shout  raised 
of  “  Carslake !”  followed  by  a  ringing  cheer,  was  roused 
to  listen  and  to  wonder,  though  her  breath  was  coming 
with  such  difficulty,  and  a  red  reflection  had  crept  into 
the  other  side  of  the  doomed  room  from  the  burning 
staircase  behind  it. 

Meanwhile  Carslake  and  his  comrades  had  reached 
the  adjacent  house,  and  were  climbing  like  cats  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  young  master.  Their  object  was 
soon  apparent ;  it  was  to  fix  the  smaller  ladder  at  an 
angle  to  the  larger  one,  tying  it  with  strong  ropes  which 
they  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  Humphrey  imme¬ 
diately  understood  them,  and  though  his  own  breathing 
was  somewhat  laboured  he  assisted  them  in  tying  the 
knots,  giving  his  orders  in  a  voice  which  was  still  clear, 
and  as  new  to  others  as  it  was  to  himself. 

When  the  communication  had  thus  been  established 
with  the  fated  room  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
their  figures  seeming  to  the  crowd  beneath  to  stand  out 
black  against  the  orange  and  brilliant  vermilion  of 
the  flames,  with  gorgeous  specks  like  golden  rain  falling 
round  them.  Which  of  them  should  undertake  to  cross 
the  smaller  ladder,  accomplishing  the  Blondin-like  feat 
of  balancing  not  only  himself  over  it,  but  of  returning 
laden  with  a  double  weight  ?  There  was  no  time  to 
hesitate.  Humphrey,  as  he  cast  an  unconsciously  haughty 
look  at  his  assistant,  was  instinctively  reminded  of  Jem 
Wilson  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  story,  and  determined  to  back 
his  Oxford  training  against  that  of  the  nimble  Hercules. 

“  Does  the  fellow  think  that  he  only  can  do  things  of 
this  sort  ?”  he  caught  himself  thinking  a  little  scornfully 
as  he  said  aloud  in  a  tone  of  authority,  “You  will  be 
suffocated  by  the  smoke,  Ned ;  you  have  lost  blood 
already,  and  the  air  will  revive  you.  Go  down  and 
leave  the  young  lady  to  me.” 

It  was  impossible  to  disobey,  and  as  the  crowd  watched 
him  breathless  with  terror,  Humphrey,  balancing  him¬ 
self  with  his  arms,  proceeded  steadily  to  cross  the  ladder. 
He  too,  like  Ned  Carslake,  had  been  trained  from  boy- 
hcx)d,  climbing  the  face  of  the  cliffs  in  search  of  birds’ 
eggs,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  he  had  declared,  the  better 
fitted  for  the  task,  inasmuch  as  his  muscles  were  not 
already  fatigued.  He  passed  on  from  rung  to  rung, 
with  head  erect  and  firm  step,  in  full  possession  of  his 
nerves,  swaying  his  body  carefully  forward,  when  at 
last  he  reached  the  window,  and  loosing  his  hold  of 
the  ladder  as  he  sprang  through  the  narrow  opening  in 
aid  of  the  expectant  girl,  who  fell  fainting  as  he  came 
up  to  her.  For  an  instant  the  awful  darkness  of  the 
smoke  enveloped  them  -,  the  floor  was  already  hot 
beneath  their  feet — in  a  short  time  it  might  fall  in. 
That  instant  seemed  ages  to  the  anxious  watcher 
beneath,  and  when  Humphrey  reappeared  at  the  window 
bearing  CJodwyn’s  insensible  form  it  was  too  evident 
that  his  arms  trembled  with  the  unaccustomed  weight, 
and  that  he  hesitated  to  advance  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  sheer  descent. 

He  who  had  not  known  fear  for  himself  was  as  yet 
too  unfamiliar  with  danger  to  be  able  to  steady  his 
nerves  when  he  faced  it  for  another.  The  slight  ladder 
creaked  and  seemed  to  sway  in  spite  of  the  men  who 
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lung  to  the  scorching  wall  and  tried  in  vain  to  steady 
it  by  holding  the  lower  steps  when  Humphrey  with 
the  added  weight  ventured  his  foot  upon  it. 

“  Don’t  try  it !  Stay  where  you  are  !  Pass  her  on  to 
me  !”  shouted  Carslake,  who  saw  the  difficulty,  and,  no 
longer  deterred  by  commands,  rushed  forward  from  the 
crowd. 

In  another  minute  he  was  up  stretching  the  length  of 


his  flexible  body  to  its  full  extent,  yet  careful  not  to 
leave  the  highest  step  of  the  lowest  and  strongest 
ladder.  And  Humphrey  stooped  to  meet  him,  no 
longer  jealous  of  his  aid,  so  that  between  the  two  men 
the  rescue  was  accomplished,  the  girlish  form  being 
passed  safely  and  unconsciously  from  one  to  the  other 
without  the  strain  on  the  weaker  woodwork  which  had 
been  so  justly  dreaded. 


THE  “  SHOP-WIMSOWS.” 


Madaue  de  Tocb  undertakes  to  exeeute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  dillercnt  estoblish- 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  use<l,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  ns  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  dc  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


»N  Emperor  of  Rome  is  reported  to  have 
offered  a  reward  for  the  invention  of  a 
new  sauce  capable  of  pleasing  his  im¬ 
perial  and  exhausted  palate,  but  the  penalty 
■  -.T  of  not  pleasing  that  said  palate  was  that 

the  inventor  should  eat  up  all  his  sauce  himself. 

As  I  look  at  shop- window  after  shop-window 
I  cannot  help  wishing  I  were  powerful  enough 
to  command  some  inventor  to  bring  out  some 
Q  totally  new  thing  never  seen  or  thought  of 
before.  People  talk  of  the  planets  now  being 
inhabited.  What  if  I  could  borrow  but  for  one 
instant  their  shop-windows  ?  What  a  splendid  article 
I  could  write  !  But,  in  the  absence  of  these  planetary 
influences  and  imperial  powers,  what  mere  earthly 
articles  have  I  to  present  this  month  to  my  readers  ?  I 
suppose  they  may,  without  offence,  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  sets — those  who,  having  a  pretty  penny  to 
spend,  don’t  look  much  to  the  spending  of  it,  and  those 
who  look  twice  at  a  penny  before  they  venture  on  any 
article  whatever.  First  let  us  take  those  who  have 
either  no  need  or  no  inclination  for  looking  after  the 
pence — those  who,  if  a  thing  is  good,  don’t  think  much 
about  its  price — and  then  we  will  take  up  the  other 
kind  of  purchasers.  I  hope  to  find  some  things  to 
please  both. 

Of  rather  expensive  articles  I  can  recommend  a  beau¬ 
tiful  card-case  and  note-book  combined,  hand-painted, 
in  russia  leather,  with  silk  lining  the  new  colour, 
“Chartreuse,”  l8s.  6d.  or  23s.  6d. -,  the  same  em¬ 
broidered,  15s.  This  would  be  a  handsome  present 
for  a  lady.  For  gentlemen,  especially  those  going  to 
travel,  I  name  a  russia  leather  case,  with  corkscrew, 
bradawl,  &c.,  7s.  6d.  Beautiful  little  russia  leather  case, 
so  small  as  to  fit  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  containing 
hat-brush,  pocket-comb,  pocket  for  stamps,  and  one 
for  court-plaster,  price  5s.  6d.  For  gentlemen  travelling 
with  swift  and  noiseless  steps  on  a  velocipede  I  recom¬ 


mend  the  screw,  with  vice  and  oiler  complete,  in  russia 
leather  case,  12s.  6d. 

I  have  seen  also  dressing-cases  and  despatch-boxes, 
one  of  the  latter  so  useful  that  it  is  called  the  “  Utility,” 
price  32s.  6d. 

There  is  a  great  difference  to  be  observed  in  writers. 
Some  folks  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  writing  any¬ 
where  or  on  anything.  To  them  paper  is  paper.  The 
spare  leaves  of  a  washing-book  would  do  for  these  just 
as  well  as  the  most  superfine  note-paper,  and  the  pen, 
steel,  quill,  or  gold,  is  simply  a  pen,  and  ink  ink,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  whether  they  write 
on  a  well-fitted-up  desk  or  their  own  knees  or  a  beer- 
barrel  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  natty  and  jiniciy 
to  the  last  degree  about  their  paper,  their  pens,  the 
exact  height  of  their  desk,  the  being  at  a  table  where 
everything  is  provided.  Such  people  are  miserable 
writing  in  other  people’s  houses,  where  their  own  idea 
is  not  exactly  hit,  but  they  are  excellent  customers  to 
Parkins  and  Gotto,  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  to  this 
class  some  very  nice  inventions  in  the  writing  line,  both 
pretty  and  convenient.  A  lovely  blotter,  “  The  Rose¬ 
bery,”  price  £1  los.  Blotting-pad  and  stamp-case, 
6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  Handsome  ebony  paper-weight 
and  letter-clip  combined,  price  los.  Fitted  blotting- 
book  of  the  new  “  Chartreuse”  colour,  los.  6d. 

To  those  who  are  as  natty  and  nice  about  their  boxes 
as  other’s  are  about  their  writing  materials  I  recommend 
a  crocodile’s  skin  bookcase,  fitted,  25s. ;  a  collar  and 
cuff  box,  with  mirror,  12s. ;  also  a  handsome  portable 
russia  leather  dressing-case,  fitted,  los.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  my  letter- writing 
friends,  the  Granville  note-block,  from  los.  to  I2s.  6d. 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  lovers  of  cheap  things  who 
aim  at  getting  a  good  pennyworth,  but  not  at  spending 
many  pennies.  For  housekeepers  I  have  a  valuable  set 
of  house-tools,  combining  hammer,  screwdriver,  gimlet, 
and  bradawl.  Is.  6d.  These  would  save  much  worry 
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provided  only  the  right  hands  got  hold  of  them,  and 
the  children  did  not  filch  them  for  purposes  of  their 
own.  To  prevent  their  occupying  their  minds  with 
these  tools,  if  you  can  prevent  a  child  laying  hands  on 
the  toys  which  of  all  they  love  best,  I  will  mention  a 
few  children’s  presents  which  mamma  might  get  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tool-box,  on  the  principle  of  diverting 
the  attention — a  cut  steel  button-hook  to  hang  on 
chain.  Is.  6d. ;  a  magic  button-hook,  price  gd. ;  a 
sliding  slate-pencil,  2d.,  with  box  of  points,  2d. ;  a 
barometer,  shape  of  watch.  Is.  6d. ;  the  Gem  pencil, 
with  india-rubber  and  point- protector,  6d.  I  have  also 
pretty  needlecases  in  the  shape  of  Temple  Bar,  is.  6d., 
and  a  needlecase  with  cushion  of  crocodile-skin,  same 
price.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  children.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  tiifles  will  prevent  their  filching  any  of  the 
tools. 


A  fusee-case  of  crocodile-skin  is  a  nice  present  for  a 
gentleman ;  gentlemen’s  silver  rings,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d. 
I  have  also  seen  a  pretty  set  of  ornaments  for  a  lady  ot 
brooch  and  earrings,  carnations  in  pink  enamel,  with 
moonstone  centre,  5s.  Let  us  hope  that  the  moonstone 
in  centre  will  not  bring  the  worry  to  its  owners  that  the 
moonstone  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  famous  story  did.  I  have 
seen  some  very  pretty  pins  for  gentlemen  in  the  shape 
of  dice,  price  3s. 

I  must  now  stop.  Many  of  my  readers,  when  they 
con  this  article  and  listen  to  my  moan  over  the  want  of 
new  things  to  tempt  them  with,  may  also  be  listening 
to  the  moan  of  the  “  sad  sea  waves.”  May  they  bring 
back  with  them,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  health, 
strength,  and  an  insatiable  appetite  (the  sea  always  gives 
an  appetite)  for  reading  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  ! 

Louise  de  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape  of  a  lady’s  cuirass 
jacket.  It  is  in  three  pieces. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  Front. 

Fig.  2.  Half  of  Back. 

Fig.  3.  Sidepiece. 

The  pattern  given  will  fit  a  figure  36  inches  in  bust  and  25  inches  in 
waist.  Any  ordinary  sleeve  will  fit  the  bodice.  Madame  Letellier,  ^o, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies  a  good  pattern  of  sleeve  for 
5  stamps,  ij  yards  of  cashmere  will  cut  the  bodice,  including  sleeve,  or 
2^  yards  of  silk. 


ALL  ROUND  THE  YEAR. 


LL  round  the  year  the  sun  shines  bright. 
The  pale  moon  sheds  her  softer  light ; 
The  day  a  brilliant  beauty  shows. 

The  night  in  drowsy  stillness  goes  ; 

The  massive  links  of  mountain  chains. 

The  dimpled  swells  of  fertile  plains. 

The  boughs  of  trees,  the  roots  of  flowers. 

At  least,  are  always  here. 

And  Nature  keeps  her  sacred  powers 
All  round  the  year. 

All  round  the  year  the  brave  hearts  beat. 

The  ruddy  limbs  are  strong  and  fleet ; 

With  youth  and  health  the  tokens  lie 
Of  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye ; 

No  chilling  influence  need  we  know 
In  summer’s  shine  or  winter’s  snow  ; 

Warm  hands  and  clasp,  warm  lips  and  press. 
Warm  friends  for  ever  dear ; 

Warm  life  and  love,  and  happiness 
All  round  the  year. 


All  round  the  year  the  trusting  soul 
May  find  the  word  of  promise  whole  ; 

The  eye  of  faith  once  firmly  stayed. 

No  doubt  can  move,  no  sorrow  shade ; 
The  flight  of  time  unknown  above. 

Breaks  not  our  Father’s  boundless  love  ; 
Unbroken  be  the  tranquil  light 

That  folds  our  lesser  sphere — 

As  ever  pure,  and  calm,  and  bright. 

All  round  the  year. 

Then  mourn  not,  friend,  the  cutting  air. 
The  fields  so  white,  the  trees  so  bare ; 

Let  no  false  grief  employ  your  tongue. 

Nor  wish  the  year  for  ever  young ; 

The  flower  must  fade,  the  leaf  must  fall. 
But  one  great  Power  is  over  all ; 

If,  through  the  ceaseless  round  of  change , 
One  changeless  will  appear. 
Unmoved,  undaunted  may  we  range 
All  round  the  year. 


ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE] 


II 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  PLANS  FOR  MILLY. 

ND  how  did  you  like  the  poetry  ?”  said 
Horatia  afterwards  to  Saltire. 

“  Immensely !  It  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  Androcles’  lion,  so 
very  lame  and  so  very  tame.” 

Horatia  laughed. 

“  But  Milly  read  it  prettily,  didn’t  she  ?”  she 
asked. 

“  Nothing  but  sweet 'sounds  could  come  from 
such  a  mouth,  I  am  sure.” 

Nonsense  !  Pretty  people  often  have  ugly 
voices.  I’ve  noticed  it  over  and  over  again.  How¬ 
ever,  Milly  does  read  nicely,  and  she  writes  a  pretty 
hand  too — I  saw  it  on  those  parcels.  And  do  you 
know  I  have  taken  an  idea  into  my  head.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  refined  attendant,  besides  Travers,  who 
can  only  just  do  her  work.  It  would  be  so  nice  to 
have  somebody  who  could  read  to  one  and  write  one’s 
notes  if  necessary,  and  so  on  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  ask 
Milly  if  she  would  like  the  place,  and  if  she  will  come 
to  London  with  me  in  March.” 

Why  did  Saltire  look  at  her  suddenly  with  such  a 
strange  expression  ?  Wonder,  fear,  amazement,  seemed 
all  blended  in  the  glance  that  flashed  upon  her,  though 
only  for  a  moment. 

He  did  not  answer. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  ?”  asked 
the  lady. 

“  I  only  know  one  woman  who  could  or  would 
allow  herself  such  an  attendant.  But  Miss  Fielding  is 
going  to  be  married — did  you  not  tell  me  ?  She  will 
not  be  available,  I  am  afraid.” 

The  words  decided  Horatia.  She  desired  nothing 
that  it  was  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  or  that 
was  not  wanted  by  somebody  else.  Such  conditions 
stimulated  her  wishes  very  strongly,  and  she  hardly 
ever  rested  till  her  desires  were  gratified,  after  which 
she  generally  began  to  long  for  something  else.  She 
was  very  exact  in  these  wishes  of  hers,  and  consistent 
in  desiring  the  thing  most  troublesome  to  get. 

The  precise  shade  of  colour  she  wanted  must  be 
obtained,  if  all  London  had  to  be  searched  for  it ;  the 
twin  jewel  to  match  hers  must  be  sought  for  through 
Europe  and  Asia  too,  if  necessary.  With  cool  com¬ 
placency  she  required  these  toils,  never  dreaming  that 
any  trouble  could  be  too  great  to  satisfy  her.  The  hard 
labour  to  which  she  sentenced  her  friends  when  she 
asked  them  “to  do  some  shopping”  for  her  poor 
Adelaide  knew  only  too  well. 

“  Milly  is  very  young,”  said  Horatia  ;  “  she  cannot 
want  to  be  married  yet.  It  will  do  her  good  to  see 
some  more  of  the  world  first.” 

And  she  disclosed  her  plan  to  her  mother,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  in  at  the  moment,  and  who  answered — 


“Very  nice  indeed,  my  dear,”  as  she  always  did  to 
Horatia’s  propositions. 

“Poor  Travers  will  be  dreadfully  jealous,”  said 
Horatia  with  a  certain  satisfaction. 

“  Is  that  the  woman  in  grey  with  pink  ribbons  ?” 
Saltire  asked,  and,  as  Horatia  nodded,  he  went  on — 
“  Then  send  her  away  at  once  if  you  believe  in  phy¬ 
siognomy  ;  she  has  a  regular  snake’s  head.  Let  no 
such  maid  be  trusted.” 

“  Why,  she  is  the  best,  most  faithful  creature  !  She 
has  lived  with  me  these  five  years,  and  is  only  jealous 
for  fidelity’s  sake.” 

And  yet  Saltire  was  right,  and  Horatia  felt  the 
resemblance  herself  as  Travers  glided  about  her  that 
evening,  dressing  her  hair. 

With  some  good  looks  and  grace  and  a  general  air 
that  she  herself  would  have  called  “  genteel,”  Travers 
had  the  reptile  look  of  which  Sir  Harry  had  spoken. 

A  feeling  of  discomfort  stole  over  Horatia  as  she 
noticed  it,  though  all  the  time  she  reproached  herself 
for  heeding  such  nonsense. 

“  Have  you  told  the  snake  woman  of  your  plan  ?” 
Saltire  asked  next  morning. 

“  I  told  her.  She  dared  not  say  much,  I  never 
allow  it,  but  I  could  see  she  was  dreadfully  jealous  and 
angry.” 

“  If  Miss  Fielding  is  assassinated  I  shall  know  who 
has  done  it,”  he  returned. 

That  was  Christmas  morning.  Once  more  the  bells 
rang,  the  congregation  assembled  in  church.  Saltire 
mentally  protesting  against  two  Sundays  in  one  week. 

As  they  came  out  Horatia  looked  round  for  Milly, 
and  called  her  with  a  commanding  little  gesture  to 
approach. 

“  Can  you  come  up  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  twelve  ? 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly.” 

“  Oh  yes.  Miss  Grant,”  cried  Milly,  breathless 
with  surprise,  curiosity,  and  the  intense  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  strange  grand  gentleman’s  glances. 

How  like  a  picture  he  was  when  he  took  off  his  hat 
to  her,  when  he  helped  Miss  Grant  into  the  carriage, 
when  he  said  something  with  a  little  bow  and  smile ! 

Milly  hardly  dared  to  look  at  him,  and  yet  she  saw 
all  this — saw  in  Saltire  all  the  heroes  of  her  favourite 
tales  and  poems  walking  the  earth,  splendid  and  gracious. 

What  did  Miss  Grant  want  with  her  ?  She  won¬ 
dered  and  her  mother  wondered,  but  they  could  not 
guess. 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  eleven  she  set  out 
once  more  for  the  manor.  Sir  Harry  Saltire  drove  past 
her,  with  one  of  his  fine  bows.  His  visit  was  over  ; 
he  was  driving  off  to  the  station.  Milly  sighed,  she 
knew  not  why,  and  blushed  too  as  she  tripped  along. 

How  sad  it  must  be  for  Miss  Grant,  she  thought,  to 
feel  that  he  is  gone !  But  then  she  will  soon  be  in  London 
— gay,  beautif^ul  London — and  meet  him  in  all  the  glitter 
of  the  London  season.  How  charming  that  must  be ! 
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And  Milly,  who  had  never  visited  that  great  city,  drew 
a  fancy  sketch — streets  of  palaces,  splendid  parks,  ball¬ 
rooms  filled  with  jewelled  ladies  and  grand  gentlemen, 
but  none  so  grand  as  Saltire,  no  lady  so  proud  and  happy 
as  Miss  Grant !  And  then  somehow,  in  the  glamour  of 
the  dream,  it  was  Milly  herself  who  had  glided  into 
Horatia’s  place.  She  heard  soft  music  and  words  still 
more  soft;  she  was  in  a  vast  room,  splendid  with  lights 
and  flowers  ;  she  was  led  out  to  dance  in  the  midst  of 
the  dazzle  and  the  fragrance,  no  one  there  so  fair,  so 
happy.  Sir  Harry  Saltire  was  smiling,  and  they  were 
talking  together,  when  all  at  once  she  found  herself 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  manor-house  and  fallen 
out  into  everyday  life  again. 

Once  more  she  sighed  as  she  rang  the  bell,  asked  for 
Miss  Grant,  and  was  shown  into  that  young  sovereign’s 
presence. 

Horatia  was  quite  eager  about  this  new  plan  of  hers. 
She  began  about  it  at  once,  and  almost  took  Milly’s 
breath  away  by  her  suddenness. 

What !  could  it  be  true  ?  Milly  might  go,  really  go, 
to  those  enchanted  regions  of  which  she  had  been 
dreaming.  It  was  too  beautiful,  and  yet — her  father 
and  mother  and  Mr.  Vernon,  what  would  they  say  to 
her  leaving  them  ? 

She  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make,  but  she 
thanked  Miss  Grant  over  and  over  again.  She  should 
like  it  very  much — oh  !  so  very  much.  She  longed  to 
see  London  ;  she  should  be  so  much  delighted  to  go 
there  with  Miss  Grant ;  but  her  friends — her  father  and 
mother — she  did  not  know  what  they  would  say. 

“  Surely  they  would  let  you  choose  for  yourself,” 
said  Horatia. 

But  the  little  one  only  faltered  out  she  did  not  know — 
she  was  not  sure — might  she  ask  them  ? 

“  Yes,  of  course  ask  them,  and  send  me  an  answer 
as  soon  as  you  can ;  but  remember  it  must  be  ‘  Yes.’  I 
want  you.” 

Milly  hoped  so,  thanked  again  and  again,  at  last  going 
home  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  confusion  that 
banished  even  her  dreams  themselves. 

She  almost  ran  the  last  part  of  the  way  home  in  her 
eagerness  to  tell  the  news,  but  news  one  is  very  eager 
to  tell  is  generally  destined  to  be  coldly  received. 

“  Nonsense,  child  !  Miss  Grant  has  maids  enough 
already.  What  call  have  you  to  go  to  service  ?  Your 
sister  wouldn’t  like  the  idea  at  all,  with  your  father  so 
well  looked  on  and  all,”  said  the  mother. 

“  No,  mother,  it  isn’t  service.  Miss  Grant  wants 
me  to  read  to  her  and  write  for  her — that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  Why,  goodness  me !  can’t  she  read  and  write  for 
herself,  I  wonder 

“  Of  course,  mother,  but  great  ladies  have  most 
things  done  for  them,  and  she  would  take  me  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  should  so  like  to  go.” 

Mr.  Fielding  looked  in  to  know  if  dinner  was  ready, 
and  would  hear  of  nothing  else  till  that  important  fact 
was  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  Afterwards  he  disposed 
of  Milly’s  wishes  still  more  summarily  by  declaring  that 
it  was  “  a  parcel  of  nonsense,  and  he  wouldn’t  think  of 
such  a  thing,”  wherewith  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
and  Milly  began  to  cry. 


This  had  been  the  course  of  Milly’s  education  :  when 
she  wished  for  a  thing  very  much  she  asked  for  it ;  if 
she  was  refused  she  cried  for  it,  and  if  she  would  not 
stop  crying  she  got  it. 

She  wondered  why  she  might  not  go  to  London,  she 
remarked  through  her  tears.  She  could  easily  come 
back  if  she  did  not  like  it,  or  if  they  wanted  her  at 
home.  Father  had  always  promised  to  take  her  to 
London,  and  she  had  never  been  yet,  and  now  she 
could  so  easily  go  with  Miss  Grant,  and  other  plaintive 
protests  of  a  like  kind. 

Mrs.  Fielding  felt  with  these  tactics  the  little  enemy 
would  soon  defeat  her,  so  she  made  haste  to  bustle 
away  out  of  hearing.  This  was  only  postponing  the 
surrender,  however,  as  well  the  poor  mother  knew. 

When  they  met  again  at  teatime  Milly  looked  at  her 
patents  so  beseechingly,  with  dewy  eyes  and  wistful 
lips,  that  they  felt  their  resolution  failing  them  at  once. 
Then,  when  she  put  her  arms  round  her  father’s  neck 
and  laid  her  cheek  against  his,  you  could  see  at  once 
that  he  had  not  a  chance  against  her. 

“  Oh  !  ah  !  I  know  what  that  means,”  he  said,  with 
a  most  feeble  attempt  at  an  ill-tempered  growl.  “  You 
will  have  your  own  way.  Take  your  own  ;  know,  then, 
about  it,  if  your  mother  will  let  you  go  I  will.” 

It  may  be  Milly’s  cause  gained  a  little  strength — but 
only  a  little — from  Mr.  Fielding’s  habitual  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  ladies  at  the  manor. 

“She’s  a  silly  girl,  and  much  better  off  at  home,” 
returned  the  mother  with  a  beaming  smile.  “  She’ll  be 
glad  enough  to  come  back.” 

Milly  danced  round  the  table  and  embraced  her  mother. 

“  Dear  mother,  I  only  want  to  go  for  a  little  while,” 
she  said — “  only  a  little  while.” 

And  so  it  was  settled,  of  course,  and  Milly  let  Miss 
Grant  know  she  could  accept  her  offer,  and  as  soon  as 
Horatia  found  she  could  get  the  pretty  child  she  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  more  about  the  matter. 

As  to  Milly,  she  went  about  in  a  trance  of  delight, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  her  dazzling  visions  of  the 
great  city,  except  when  she  wondered  a  little  what 
Mark  Vernon  would  say. 

He,  poor  man,  quite  unsuspicious  of  any  coming 
event  that  would  threaten  his  peace,  was  going  about 
occupied  with  his  lawful  business  and  his  own  peculiar 
form  of  philanthropy.  He  was  subjected  to  those  evils 
peculiar  to  mortals  who  are  possessed  by  a  theory.  A 
theory  is  such  a  very  straightforward,  even,  and  alarm¬ 
ingly  direct  thing,  while  the  pathways  of  life  possess 
none  of  these  qualities,  and  are  besides  crowded  with 
travellers  to  such  an  extent  that  one  has  to  twist  and 
turn  in  the  most  varied  manner  to  avoid  collisions.  The 
man  who  is  pursuing  his  theory  naturally  rushes  right 
on  over  passengers,  boundaries,  stumbling-blocks,  and 
of  course  meets  with  not  a  little  opposition,  not  a  few 
dislocating  shocks. 

Mark,  however,  young,  strong,  and  new  to  the  career, 
had  found  out  but  few  of  its  inconveniences,  and  cared 
for  them  not  at  all.  Miss  Vernon,  his  gentle  aunt,  was 
very  often  jostled  on  her  quiet  way,  but  Mark  spared 
her  if  he  knew  how,  and  for  the  rest  she  did  not  really 
mind  it. 
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“My  dear  Mark,”  she  said,  as  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast  two  mornings  after  Christmas  D  ly,  “  of  course 
it  shall  be  just  as  you  like.  You  are  the  master  here, 
but  I  cannot  quite  see  why  you  like  to  keep  on  that  con¬ 
ceited  stuck-up  Jonathan  Jones,  and  take  such  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  as  Will  Beans  again,” 

“  Jonathan  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself  certainly  ; 
to  us  it  appears  to  be  higher  than  he  deserves,  and  that 
causes  a  little  confusion  sometimes  by  his  preferring  his 
own  wisdom  to  our  enlightenment.” 

“The  times  he’s  spoiled  things  in  the  garden,  not 
minding  me  !”  cried  Miss  Vernon.  “  He’s  no  more  idea 
of  being  a  gardener  than  that  cat  has,  and  he  won’t  be 
told.” 

“  It  is  inconvenient,  I’m  afraid  ;  but  you  see  he’s  a 
poor  feeble  creature  who  would  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
living  if  we  didn’t  have  him.  And,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
his  conceit  is  the  most  valuable  possession  he  has  got ; 
it  keeps  his  head  above  water.  If  he  valued  himself  only 
as  other  people  value  him  he’d  lie  down  and  die,  I  should 
think.  If  you  notice,  aunt,  vanity  is  a  great  gift  chiefly 
bestowed  on  those  who  have  nothing  to  be  vain  of,  just 
to  give  them  a  spring  and  keep  them  from  collapsing 
altogether.” 

Miss  Vernon  never  thought  of  such  a  useless  exertion 
as  trying  to  understand  what  Mark  said  ;  she  turned  to 
another  subject. 

“And  then  there  is  Will  Beans,  the  worst  man  in  the 
parish — you  are  going  to  take  him  on  again.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  who  might  turn  out  the  worst 
man  in  the  parish  if  we  knew  all  about  it — some  highly- 
respectable  person,  perhaps,  which  would  cause  scandal ; 
so  it’s  lucky  we  don’t  know.  But  as  long  as  Will’s  alive 
he  has  a  claim  to  man’s  birthright — a  chance — and  I 
must  give  it  him.” 

“  Such  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !  if  he  were  good  for  nothing  he’d  be  dead 
by  now.” 

Miss  Vernon  resigned  herself  as  usual,  hoping  with 
rather  a  prophetic  air  that  Mirk  might  not  repent  of 
being  too  good-natured  to  people  who  didn’t  de¬ 
serve  it. 

“That’s  just  it,”  returned  Mark.  “  The  bad  ones 
are  the  people  that  want  helping  :  they  tumble  down  on 
the  very  hard  stones.  Good  people  have  at  least  their 
own  goodness  to  fall  back  upon.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
being  the  bad  man’s  friend.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
My  fellow-feeling  is  for  the  poor  wretches  who  are 
always  getting  the  worst  of  it  ” 

“  How  you  do  go  on,  Mark  !” 

“  Not  well-to-do  vice,  you  know — I  hate  that  like 
poison — ^but  poor,  ragged,  more-kicks-than-halfpence- 
getting  crime.” 

Miss  Vernon  began  to  be  afraid  that  Mark  was  getting 
profane,  and  hastily  changed  the  conversation. 

“  Do  you  know,  Mark,  the  news  about  Milly  Field¬ 
ing?;’ 

His  eyes  flashed  upon  her  eagerly. 

“  No  ;  what  is  it  ?” 

“  Mrs.  Fielding  came  round  here  early  about  the 
butter  ;  she  couldn’t  think  how  it  was - ” 

Mark  gave  a  little  jerk  of  impatience  which  recalled 


Miss  Vernon,  and  she  told  of  Miss  Grant’s  proposal,  of 
Milly’s  intended  journey,  and  so  forth. 

Mark  reddened  with  a  look  of  annoyed  uneasiness. 

“  The  maddest  scheme !”  he  said  ;  “  the  most  absurd 
scheme  !  Miss  Grant  has  no  notion  of  taking  care  of 
Miily,  I’ll  engage,  and  what  is  the  poor  little  thing  to 
do  amongst  strangers  ?  And  being  with  those  servants 
too  !  as  if  that  was  proper  company  for  her — for  Milly !” 

The  gentle  reverence  with  which  this  name  was  pro¬ 
nounced  made  it  almost  an  invocation,  and  Miss  Vernon 
smiled  a  little  to  herself  over  this  philosopher’s  weak¬ 
ness,  as  she  thought  it.  The  excellent  woman  had  no 
particular  esteem  for  the  pretty  child. 

But  the  news  spoiled  Mark’s  breakfast ;  he  became 
silent  and  restless,  going  off  as  soon  as  he  could,  dis¬ 
cussing  with  himself  the  propriety  of  an  interview  with 
Milly.  It  was  all  very  well  going  on  quietly  here, 
giving  her  time  to  make  up  her  mind  while  she  was  at 
home;  It  was  another  case  when  she  seemed  to  wish  for  a 
change ;  he  could  propose  to  her  a  better  one  than  going 
away  amongst  strangers  to  be  treated  like  a  servant. 
No  !  he  would  speak  his  mind  at  all  events  before  she 
went. 

There  was  seldom  a  long  interval  between  Mark’s 
resolutions  and  his  deeds  ;  he  had  dashed  back  into  the 
house  before  half-an-hour  was  over  to  say  that  he 
wanted  his  aunt  to  ask  the  Fieldings  to  tea  that  evening 
or  the  next,  then  dashed  out  again,  certain  that  his  behest 
would  be  obeyed. 

Miss  Vernon  decided  that  the  longer  invitation  was 
the  more  convenient,  considering  her  best  china,  and 
the  room  which  old  tradition  never  would  let  her  call 
anything  but  the  “  best  parlour,”  and  her  tea-cakes. 

Mark  was  very  impatient  of  the  delay ;  he  could 
hardly  get  up  his  natural  interest  in  the  release  and  re¬ 
establishment  of  Will  Beans,  and  his  fellow-guardians 
at  the  Board  quite  wondered  at  finding  themselves  so 
little  bullied  that  day  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Poor  Mark!  The  hours  went  slowly,  slowly,  but 
the  good  time  came  at  last.  Miss  Vernon  in  her  Sunday 
dress,  with  a  “  company  smile”  on  her  face,  received 
these  distinguished  visitors,  and  Mark  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  find  words  warm  enough  to  welcome  them. 
The  poor  knight  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  lady  from  her  own  bower  to  his  by  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  getting  a  tete-a-tete  in  hers.  And 
for  the  rest,  minor  considerations  did  not  much  matter 
since  she  was  there. 

How  lovely  she  looked  in  that  dress  of  forget-me-not 
blue,  with  the  little  lace  edging  round  her  neck  fastened 
by  a  silver  brooch !  She  wore  no  other  ornaments, 
wanted  none  for  beauty’s  sake,  though  for  her  own  taste 
she  would  have  been  pleased  enough  to  display  gold  and 
sparkling  stones.  The  father  and  mother  were  not  quite 
at  home  at  first ;  the  room  looked  too  grand,  the  fur¬ 
niture  was  too  much  a  gentleman’s.  Miss  Vernon’s 
tidy  maid  bringing  in  the  tray  with  its  shining  china  and 
silver  savoured  of  pride ;  but  then  little  Milly  was  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  mistress  of  all  this  grandeur  some  day,  and 
that  made  the  parents  better  pleased  to  see  it. 

Mark  was  about  as  proud  and  pleased  to  entertain 
them  as  if  they  had  been  three  emperors  and  he  t 
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courtier.  He  had  not  often  had  the  pleasure,  and  to 
see  little  Milly  sitting  there,  half  shy,  half  proud,  and 
so  pretty — so  pretty — was  enchanting. 

How  he  laughed  and  talked  all  teatime  !  how  he 
pressed  every  one  to  eat  everything !  how  he  managed 
always  to  wait  upon  Milly  himself,  and  would  let 
nothing  reach  her  but  through  his  intervention  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  declared  they  had  never 
seen  such  company  as  Mr.  Vernon  was,  and  Miss 
Vernon  could  never  be  dull  with  him  about.  He  was 
not  always  such  company  though.  Miss  Vernon  assured 
them  with  a  knowing  laugh.  Pleasantly  conforming,  as 
her  manner  was,  to  the  way  things  were  going,  no  one 
could  be  more  gracious  to  the  little  lady  love  than  the 
good  aunt. 

And  she  made  little  jokes  too  about  ladies’  spirits 
and  gentlemen’s  spirits  that  made  Milly  shyer  thau 
ever,  but  did  not  seem  to  displease  her. 

All  this  was  very  agreeable ;  the  party  full  of  talk 
and  laughter — no  pauses — no  signs  of  ominous  silences 
approaching.  But  this  was  not  all  Mark  wanted  out  of 
the  evening.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say  a  word  to 
Milly,  and  say  it  he  would,  no  matter  what  hindered. 

The  resolve  was  heroic,  but  not  much  needed,  as 
there  was  very  little  to  hinder  his  speaking  as  many 
words  as  he  chose.  It  seemed  an  uncommonly  difficult 
thing  to  do,  looking  forward  to  it,  but  when  the  time 
came,  and  the  three  elders  were  chatting  wisely  over 
the  fire,  what  was  easier  than  for  Mark  to  approach 
Milly  and  tell  her  of  some  new  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
which  led  from  the  parlour  into  the  garden,  and  invite 
her  into  that  soft  solitude  among  the  flowers  ? 

And  then,  standing  peacefully  together  in  the  half 
light,  Mark’s  difficulty  would  have  been  not  to  speak. 

“  Milly  !”  he  said  very  gently,  “  is  this  really  true  ? 
You  are  going  to  London  with  Miss  Grant  ?” 

“  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  that,”  said  Milly,  laugh¬ 
ing  rather  timidly. 

“  No  harm  !  But  it  will  make  the  place  sad  and 
lonely  enough  for  those  who  are  left  behind.” 

“  I  daresay  they  will  get  over  it,”  and  Milly  laughed 
a  little  more  and  blushed  a  good  deal. 

“  I  can  answer  for  one  of  them  never  getting  over  it. 
Milly  dear,  don’t  go  away  among  strangers  and  leave 
us  all — I  mean,  don’t  leave  me !  It’s  nothing  to  say  I 
love  you  more  than  all  the  world,  for  all  the  world  seems 
like  nothing  to  me  compared  to  you.  I’ve  loved  you 
ever  since  you  were  a  child.  I’ve  watched  you  growing 
more  beautiful  every  day.  All  my  planning  and  hoping 
has  been  for  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with 
telling  you  all  this  while  you  were  so  young  but  oh  ! 
my  dear,  I  think  you  must  have  known  it.” 

“  Know  it,  Mr.  Vernon  ?”  She  faltered  a  little. 

“  Indeed  I  do  love  you,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  hide  it. 
Everything  you  touch  is  sacred  to  me,  every  word  you 
speak  I  store  up  in  my  mind.  Dear  Milly !  Heaven 
knows  you  deserve  all  the  love  of  a  better  man,  but 
truer  love  you  never  could  have  than  mine.” 

“  You — you  are  very  kind.” 

“  And  you  are  not  angry  ?  You  do  not  mind  my 
talking  so  ?” 

“  No— no  indeed.”  She  thanked  him. 


“  The  world  is  a  rough,  hard  place  enough,”  he 
went  on,  “  and  you  are  more  tender  than  a  flower. 
May  I  not  have  the  right  to  take  care  of  you,  to  step 
between  you  and  all  the  trouble  and  the  danger  of  it, 
as  long  as  I  live  ?  Tell  me  I  may,  Milly  dear,  and  I 
shall  be  so  happy — tell  me  I  may.” 

Ah  !  she  was  only  playing  at  life  as  yet,  and  he 
was  in  such  deep  earnest !  The  pathetic,  pleading 
tone  awoke  some  strange  stirring  in  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  Some  glimpse  or  some  inspiration  of  the 
unreality,  of  the  selfish  shallowness  of  her  life  passed 
by  her  at  that  moment,  some  vague  sense  of  danger, 
and  assurance  that  there  was  safety  at  his  side. 

“  Oh  !  1  can’t  be  as  grateful  to  you  as  I  ought  to  be  ! 
I’m  not  worth  caring  for  so  much,”  she  sobbed,  “  but 
you  are  very  good.  I  thank  you — I  do  thank  you  !” 

It  frightened  Mark  very  much  to  see  her  cry.  He 
was  ready  to  do  no  one  can  say  what  to  himself  for 
tronbling  her.  He  poured  out  all  the  soothing  words 
he  could  think  of,  and  by-and-by  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  took  courage  to  place  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  two 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other. 

“  Though  I  must  go  to  London  for  a  little  while,” 
Milly  added  ;  “  they  will  send  for  me  home  if  they 
want  me.” 

Mark  had  no  protest  to  make.  She  was  his  own 
now,  go  where  she  would,  he  thought. 

“  You  will  not  be  happy,  I  know,  so  send  for  me 
the  moment  you  want  to  get  back.  Let  me  fetch  you. 
Only  say,  ‘  Mark,  come  to  me,’  and  I’ll  go  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  for  you.”  And  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
repeating  the  tender  old  words  as  if  they  were  a  spell — 
“  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.” 

Milly  looked  up  in  a  little  awe. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon  I  is  it  really  true  ?” 

“  True  for  me,  my  darling.  I  am  bound,  and  never 
can,  never  could,  wish  to  free  myself  again.  But  for 
you — it  is  not  fair  to  bind  you,  perhaps.  I  had  not 
meant  to  speak  a  word  yet,  only  you  were  going  away, 
and  I  could  not  help  it.  This  talk  of  ours  shall  not 
bind  you,  but  only  me.  I  should  like  you  to  think,  if 
you  were  in  any  trouble,  any  perplexity,  *  There  is  one 
friend  who  is  bound  to  serve  me,  bound  to  go  for  me 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.’  And  so  I  am,  my  Milly,  and 
so  I  would  go  for  you  to-morrow.” 

“  No,  no,  no !”  cried  Milly,  between  laughing  and 
crying.  “  What  should  I  want  better  than  to  be  bound 
to  my  kindest  friend  ?  to  the  best  man  I  know  ?” 

And  so  the  little  hand  was  placed  in  his  again,  and 
those  two  were  betrothed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  JOURNEY. 

That  was  a  long  tke-'h-the  in  the  greenhouse ;  the 
others  in  their  wise  gossip  over  the  fire  began  to  pause 
and  laugh  a  little  and  glance  significantly  that  way,  till 
at  last,  when  supper  had  been  placed  upon  the  table. 
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Mark  Vernon  suddenly  emerged  from  behind  the  flowers 
and  came  into  the  room  laughing  too.  When  they 
turned  upon  him  hoping  he  had  had  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  thanking  him  for  being  such  good  company,  he  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  bashful.  On  the 
contrary,  he  looked  from  one  to  another  with  beaming 
eyes  as  if  demanding  congratulations,  then  said  to  his 
aunt — 

“  Go  to  her,  please,  aunt,  and  take  her  upstairs  a  little 
while ;  she  is  so  shy  I  can’t  persuade  her  to  come  back 
just  this  minute.” 

And  as  Miss  Vernon  bustled  off  importantly  he  turned 
to  the  parents,  saying — 

“  You’ve  known  my  mind  a  good  while,  I  know,  my 
kind  friends,  so  I  shan’t  have  made  you  very  angry  or 
very  much  astonished  by  telling  Milly  what  we  under¬ 
stood  so  well  between  ourselves.” 

“  Oh  !  I  daresay  you  found  plenty  to  tell  her,”  cried 
Mrs.  Fielding  jocularly. 

“  It  wasn’t  much  to  tell  after  all,”  returned  Mark, 
“  only  that  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  would  be  true  to  her 
till  death.” 

Something  in  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  tone 
touched  the  parents. 

“  God  bless  you,  Mark  !  I  know  you  mean  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Fielding,  while  her  husband  growled  out  approv¬ 
ingly,  “  That’s  your  sort,”  and  they  shook  hands. 

“And  Milly  was  agreeable?”  asked  her  mother. 
“  But  one  can  guess  at  what  she  said,  judging  by  your 
appearance,  Mr.  Vernon  ;  and  glad  and  thankful  I  am 
it’s  settled  so,  and  the  child  knows  when  she’s  well  off ; 
and  so  do  you,  for  a  sweeter  girl,  though  maybe  a  bit 
dreamy  and  over-fond  of  books,  but  a  sweeter  girl 
don’t  walk  than  our  Milly.” 

“  The  sweetest,  loveliest  girl  in  the  world,”  cried  the 
lover. 

Then  the  mother  bustled  off  in  her  turn  to  see  the 
little  one,  who  was  presently  brought  back  in  triumph, 
all  smiles  and  blushes,  to  the  prosaic  level  of  the  supper- 
table.  She  was  very  silent  and  timid  through  that  meal, 
but  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Miss  Vernon  kept  up  a  flow  of 
lively  conversation,  to  which  Mark  contributed  some 
words  and  more  laughter,  but  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Mr.  Fielding  was  as 
silent  as  usual,  and  ate  his  supper  with  his  customary 
conscientious  regard  for  the  institution  of  meals. 

But  from  a  waggish  look  he  had,  and  a  frequently- 
recurring  smile  and  occasional  opening  of  the  mouth  as 
if  to  speak,  the  others  felt  persuaded  afterwards  that  he 
had  meant  to  make  a  joke,  perhaps  a  pun,  but  had  not 
quite  got  it  ready  before  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

That  was  a  great  event,  the  walk  home  under  the 
shining  night  sky. 

There  is  something  in  the  tremulous  glitter  of  the 
stars  that  harmonises  better  than  the  calm  shining  of 
moon  or  sun  with  the  throbbing  of  a  passionate  heart. 
There  is  a  strange  attraction  in  those  far-off  fires ;  you 
look  towards  them,  not  at  the  light  they  shed  around 
you,  and  gazing  so  through  the  marvel  of  such  distances 
you  feel  some  soothing  in  that  sense  of  vastness,  some 
analogy  that  seems  to  justify  the  heart’s  craving  after 
the  infinite,  its  belief  in  its  own  strange  greatness. 


What  are  all  our  ages  to  the  measureless  life  of  the 
stars  ?  But  what  are  the  myriad  years  the  stars  can 
number  to  the  boundless  claim  of  the  strong  thoughts 
within  us  that  assert  themselves  to  be  eternal  ?  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  us  with  our  little  lives  from  sun  to 
sun  to  repeat  “  for  ever  and  ever”  under  the  stars  !  So 
Mark  was  saying  to  himself  as  the  little  hand  rested  on 
his  arm  and  they  walked  through  the  dimness  of  the 
winter  night,  cold,  searching,  intensely  still,  sparkling 
with  those  radiant  mysteries  above  that  shone  in  the 
night  and  yet  lighted  it  not. 

He  talked  very  softly,  as  people  are  impelled  to  in 
darkness,  but  with  a  ring  of  happiness  in  his  tones,  telling 
of  past  dreams,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  how  all  his 
life  had  seemed  to  him  but  a  travelling  towards  her. 
Milly  felt  touched ;  she  did  not  indeed  know  the  real 
man  beside  her,  or  her  own  real  self,  any  the  better  for 
these  explanations,  but  the  tones  of  true  love  suited  very 
well  the  visions  in  which  her  shadow  Mark  Vernon 
played  his  part  with  her  shadow  self. 

She  felt  very  happy  and  very  much  a  heroine  of 
romance  when  he  quietly  kissed  her  at  her  own  gate, 
and  she  went  in  with  her  father  and  mother.  “  How 
much  he  loves  me  !”  she  thought  to  herself,  looking  out 
from  her  window  once  more  into  the  night. 

Mark  Vernon  was  in  a  wonderful  state  of  bliss,  and 
it  had  the  effect  of  stirring  him  to  greater  activity  than 
usual  in  his  accustomed  work.  He  was  as  a  knight 
riding  forth  to  his  devoir,  with  his  lady  smiling  on 
him,  and  if  he  had  been  energetic  and  dauntless  before 
he  was  now  almost  irresistible.  Whether  directing 
work  on  his  own  lands,  or  lecturing  at  an  institute,  or 
superintending  a  benefit  club,  or  taking  his  place  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  all  these  Mark  rode  triumphant 
over  every  difficulty — so  triumphant  that  it  needed  all 
his  winning,  genial  manner  to  save  him  from  the  hatred 
that  dogs  success. 

Meanwhile  little  Milly  was  as  busy  in  her  way  pre¬ 
paring  for  her  London  visit — cutting  out,  stitching, 
“  trying  on,”  and  dreaming — dreaming  always  of  won¬ 
derful  sights  and  novelties,  of  stories,  sometimes  of 
Mark,  bhe  was  after  her  capacity  as  happy  as  he  was, 
though  the  happiness  was  very  different  in  cause  as  in 
effect.  Mark’s  cup  of  joy  was  always  overflowing  into 
other  people’s  goblets  ;  Milly’s  was  for  the  refreshment 
of  her  own  rosebud  lips. 

So  passed  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
came  a  bright  east-windy  day  in  March  when  these 
lovers  had  to  part ;  they  had  had  a  walk  and  talk 
together  the  evening  before,  and  Mark’s  spirits  had  gone 
down  a  little  from  their  concert  pitch.  Now  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  at  Mr.  Fielding’s  garden-gate  putting  Milly 
into  the  fly  which  was  to  take  her  to  the  station.  The 
little  woman  was  in  a  flutter  of  eager  excitement,  with 
a  hundred  little  packages  on  her  mind,  and  a  pretty  new 
bonnet  on  her  head. 

Mark  watched  her  as  she  ran  from  the  house  to  the 
fly,  from  the  fly  to  the  house,  remembering  this,  for¬ 
getting  that,  embracing  her  father,  giving  a  farewell 
stroke  to  the  cat,  calling  her  mother,  who  was  going 
with  her  to  the  station  ;  never  was  little  girl  so  bright 
and  busy. 
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At  last  Mrs.  Fielding  appeared  in  Sunday  attire,  asked 
in  detail  after  everything  that  Milly  had  to  take,  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  get  into  the  fly  ;  then  Milly  jumped  in, 
and  Mark  put  his  head  in  after  her  to  take  a  kiss,  and 
she  laughed,  and  sparkled,  and  blushed  more  like  a 
spring  morning  than  ever,  and  the  fly  drove  off*. 

They  were  gone.  Mark  felt  what  a  blank  remained 
behind.  The  place  was  empty,  the  change  too  painful 
after  these  cold  days,  when  every  turn  in  the  road, 
every  little  accident  might  bring  him  the  delightful, 
ever-fresh  surprise  of  a  glimpse  of  her.  He  never 
knew  what  pleasant  thing  might  happen  next ;  a  word 
with  her  at  the  garden-gate,  a  smile  from  her  window, 
a  distant  sight  of  the  pretty  figure  tripping  along  the 
road.  He  felt  now  how  rich  he  had  been  when  he 
found  out  how  poor  he  had  become  all  at  once. 

Meanwhile  Milly,  in  a  pretty  flutter  of  joy,  was 
being  carried  farther  and  farther  away. 

At  the  station  she  found  Mrs.  Grant  and  Horatia 
and  a  detachment  of  vicar’s  daughters  “  seeing  them 
off,”  and  the  old  butler  in  attendance,  in  almost  equal 
degrees  good-natured,  stout,  stupid,  and  fussy.  There 
was  Mrs.  Grant’s  maid,  looking  the  “  thoroughly 
respectable”  person  she  was,  and  there  the  inscrutable 
Travers,  gliding  hither  and  thither,  with  her  sallow 
face  and  shining  eyes.  The  other  servants  had  pre¬ 
ceded  these  more  august  members  of  the  community. 

The  station  seemed  to  Milly  in  a  state  of  entire  con¬ 
fusion,  the  passengers,  the  porters,  and  the  luggage 
forming  portions  of  problems  not  easy  to  explain.  Miss 
Grant,  loftily  abstracting  her  attention,  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
looking,  as  usual,  serenely  sleepy,  were  the  only  calm 
creatures  there. 

At  last  a  bell  began  to  ring,  the  semaphore  jerked 
spasmodically,  the  railway  officials  shouted  something 
unintelligible. 

“  It’s  coming.  Oh,  mother  !”  cried  Milly,  pale 
with  excitement,  and  then  all  at  once  feeling  a  strange 
impulse  to  beg  that  she  might  not  go,  that  she  might 
give  up  all  she  had  longed  for  and  only  stay  at  home. 

How  it  was,  whence  the  thought  came,  she  did  not 
know,  but,  with  a  sudden  feeling  that  this  journey  was 
impossible,  that  she  could  not  go  away,  she  clung  to 
her  mother  as  the  train  whirled  past  into  the  station. 
But  Mrs.  Fielding  was  only  kissing  her  and  bidding 
her  good-bye. 

“  This  way,  please,”  suggested  Travers,  and  Milly 
found  herself  hurried  along  between  them,  placed  in  a 
second-class  carriage  at  the  maid’s  side,  her  mother 
nodding  a  last  greeting  outside,  while  she  was  trying  to 
express  her  sudden  terror,  her  petition  to  be  left  behind. 

“  Oh  !  I  cannot — cannot - ”  she  panted. 

"  Cannot  what  ?  You  are  quite  flurried,  my  dear 
Miss  Fielding,”  smiled  Travers. 

“  Any  more  for  London  ?”  shouted  the  man  outside, 
the  door  was  banged  and  shut,  Mrs.  Fielding  waved 
her  handkerchief,  the  vicar’s  daughters  smiled  and 
nodded,  a  bell  rang  again,  the  train  moved  on. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Fielding,  you  are  not  well.  You 
look  quite  pale.” 

“It  is  nothing,”  faltered  the  poor  child,  looking  her 
last  at  the  home  platform. 


“You  are  nervous  ;  it  is  the  hurry  of  starting.  Do 
take  some  of  this  eau-de-Cologne.” 

Milly  accepted  it,  and  recovered  herself  quickly 
enough.  The  tint  of  the  little  hedgerose,  fiesher  and 
yet  more  delicate  than  that  of  any  garden  flower,  came 
back  to  her  cheeks ;  her  bloom  seemed  to  light  up  a 
whole  carriage-full  of  rather  worn  and  dusty  people. 
She  was  quite  happy  again,  smiling  to  herself  at  her 
own  foolishness. 

She  leaned  back,  imagining  her  life  just  now  to  be 
like  a  great  theatre.  The  curtain  had  gone  down  upon 
one  act,  and  she  w'as  waiting  for  it  to  rise  upon  another. 

Upon  what  scenes  :  gay,  bright,  beautiful  ?  Some¬ 
thing  sweet  to  see  and  hear,  no  doubt ;  she  had  no  fear 
of  seeing  a  tragedy.  Young  people  generally  feel  toler¬ 
ably  secure  on  that  head ;  but  by-and-by  they  learn 
that  tragedies  may  come  into  any  life  :  there  is  no 
answering  for  them.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  ushered 
in  with  due  pomp ;  they  press  in  upon  poor  little 
commonplace  circumstances  and  people,  who  seem  as  if 
they  would  break  down  under  the  awful  dignity  of 
such  a  woe. 

Milly’s  fancy  about  the  curtain  down  had  so  little  of 
gloom  about  it,  that  she  sat  smiling  nearly  all  the  time 
of  the  train’s  rapid  rush  to  London.  It  was  the  quickest 
express  in  the  day,  of  course.  Miss  Grant  would  not 
have  travelled  by  any  other,  though  she  seemed  to  have 
time  enough  on  her  hands  both  before  and  after  the 
journey.  The  quickest  train  was  of  course  the  best, 
and  therefore  the  only  one  she  could  take. 

It  seemed  a  short  time,  even  to  Milly’s  impatience, 
before  the  train  had  rushed  into  King’s  Cross  Station, 
and  the  awestruck  little  country  maid  found  that  she 
was  really  at  the  journey’s  end.  What  a  noisy,  bustling, 
dingy-looking  place  London  seemed  that  afternoon ! 
and  it  had  a  grand  halo  of  imagination  round  it  as  she 
looked  at  everything  with  delight. 

The  ladies  were  put  into  their  carriage,  Milly  into  a 
cab  with  Travers  and  various  precious  boxes,  especially 
the  dressing-case,  of  which  the  maid  never  let  go  all 
the  journey. 

“  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Fielding,”  she  said,  “  I 
have  no  peace  till  I  know  my  lady’s  diamonds  are  safe 
out  of  one  house  and  in  another.  Miss  Grant’s  jewels 
are  so  valuable,  they  are  quite  a  weight  on  my  mind. 
I  believe  if  there  was  an  accident  and  we  were  all 
smashed  I  should  never  let  go  of  them.” 

Milly  smiled  and  looked  respectfully  at  the  case 
which  held  these  treasures.  Then  she  looked  out  of 
the  window  again.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
King’s  Cross  does  not  offer  any  very  striking  beauties  ; 
but  it  was  all  London,  and  that  was  enough  for  Milly 
for  the  present.  Then  by-and-by  she  came  to  more 
fascinating  scenes ;  they  approached  the  parks,  which 
were  just  now  full  of  gay  people  in  carriages  and  on 
horseback.  How  grand  it  looked  to  see  them  driving 
about,  looking  so  fashionable,  so  like  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  she  had  dreamed  of  in  her  stories  ! 

To  her  great  delight  she  found  that  their  destination 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  :  a  large,  old-fashioned 
house,  close  to  the  Park.  She  had  only  to  look  out, 
and  there  was  the  pageant  enacting  itself  before  her  eyes. 
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XIX. — THE  NEW 

T  is  a  fact,  if  an  unpleasant  one,  that  ever 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  exist¬ 
ing  orders  of  nobility  took  rise,  a  great 
number  of  titled  and  powerful  personages 
have  thought  more  of  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
ercising  the  privileges  of  their  order  than  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  to  others  which  their  posi¬ 
tion  entailed  on  them.  But  there  have  been  in 
all  ages  some  choice  spirits  who  made  the 
'  familiar  phrase  “  Noblesse  oblige” — freely 

translated,  “  We  are  bound  to  be  noble  in  nature 
as  in  position” — the  motto  of  their  lives,  who 
would  have  esteemed  falsehood,  meanness,  cowardice, 
undue  self-assertion,  or  lack  of  generosity,  as  veritable 
blots  on  the  escutcheon  they  were  pledged  by  the 
dignity  of  their  social  position  to  maintain  bright  and 
pure.  There  are  instances  many  of  noble  souls  pre¬ 
ferring  death  to  dishonour,  holding  that  the  true  place 
for  an  ennobled  man  or  woman  is,  by  reason  of  the 
nobility  claimed,  in  the  forefront,  and,  if  need  be,  post 
of  danger,  in  the  world’s  battles.  They  claimed  to 
lead,  and  they  did  their  best,  God  helping,  to  lead 
nobly.  Very  often  they  mistook  the  value  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  risked  and  laid  down  their  lives  ;  but 
they  did  risk  and  lay  them  down  in  all  sincerity  and 
cheerfulness,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  for  an 
example  to  those  of  meaner  estate.  It  is  this  chivalrous, 
generous  feeling  of  the  responsibility  enjoined  by  posi¬ 
tion  that  established  the  so-called  laws  of  honour, 
which  in  their  mistaken  application  have  led  to  such 
lamentable  results.  But  the  spirit  was  noble,  although 
sadly  perverted  reasoning  misapplied  it.  “  Death  rather 
than  dishonour”  was  the  maxim  of  the  du^;llist,  but  he 
terribly  mistook  the  nature  of  honour  and  true  courage. 
He  was  physically  bold  enough  to  face  the  rapier  or 
the  pistol,  but  morally  coward  enough  to  shrink  from 
saying  “  No”  when  saying  “  Yes”  involved  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  to  those  depending  on  him,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  truth  itself.  There  were  many  ready, 
by  falsehood,  treachery,  and  unscrupulous  perversion 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  carry  misery  and  dishonour  into  the  bosom  of  a 
family,  and  then  think  they  had  expiated  their  offence 
by  risking  the  effects  of  a  bullet,  perhaps  adding  murder 
to  their  other  infamies,  and  then  step  out  proudly  into 
the  world,  asserting  their  satisfaction  that,  if  they  had 
been  a  little  wild,  at  any  rate  their  “  honour”  was 
intact.  In  such  cases  the  delusion  as  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  Noblesse  oblige”  was  enormous,  as  great  as 
the  concurrent  delusion  that,  being  “  noble,”  they  were 
privileged  to  neglect  higher  laws  than  any  which  man 
can  make,  and,  in  fact,  bound  to  disregard  them,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  a  privileged  class.  They 
who  read  “  Noblesse  oblige”  in  this  fashion  thought 
they  exhibited  their  nobility  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  were  dissolute,  rapacious,  disdainful,  and  cruel  to 


“  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.” 

those  inferior  in  social  position,  believing  that  the 
“  lower  orders”  were  made  for  their  convenience  and 
to  serve  their  pleasures,  to  be  oppressed  by  exactions 
and  punished  with  terrible  severity  if  they  dared  openly 
to  assert  their  common  humanity.  Such  nobles  were 
the  De  Lauzuns  of  France  and  the  Buckinghams  of 
England,  by  whom  “  Noblesse  oblige”  was  held  to 
sanction  the  prison  and  the  rack,  the  issue  of  lettres  de 
cachet,  and  the  employment  of  hired  bullies  to  cudgel  or 
cut  off  the  noses  of  objectionable  writers  who,  being 
clever  and  cultured,  had  dared  to  say  or  write  some¬ 
thing  offensive  to  the  great  folks.  In  this  manner,  no 
doubt,  was  “  Noblesse  oblige”  understood  by  the  old 
French  lady  who,  being  exhorted  on  her  deathbed  to 
repent  of  her  sins,  replied  that  she  could  not  suppose 
that  “  a  person  of  her  quality”  would  be  punished, 
expressing  herself,  however,  with  a  complacent  pro¬ 
fanity  which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  quote.  The 
comfortable  belief  in  aristocratic  privileges,  and  the 
duty  of  doing  wrong  because  “  Noblesse  oblige,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  fearful  shock  in  the  social  convulsions  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  in  France,  and  one  effect 
of  the  moral  earthquake  was  that  the  shield  marked 
with  the  symbols  of  nobility — the  wrong  side  of  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  too  visible — was  turned  round, 
and  the  brighter  and  purer  side  brought  to  view. 

From  the  right  point  of  view  there  is  something  very 
beautiful  and  elevating  in  the  sense  of  superiority  to  the 
ordinary  legal  obligations,  not  the  feeling  which  would 
refuse  obedience  to  them — for  they  were  made  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all — but  which 
declines  to  be  limited  by  their  operation  in  defining 
abstract  right  and  wrong.  It  is  possible  and  very 
noble  to  be  above  the  law  in  this  sense,  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  principles  which  no  statute  law  can  suffi¬ 
ciently  embody ;  to  love  right  and  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right,  not  because  the  omission  to  do  it  would 
involve  standing  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  be  very  base,  very  unmanly  or 
unwomanly,  very  mean,  greedy,  dishonest,  and  cruel, 
and  yet  to  “  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law,”  as  a 
common  phrase  runs  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  so  and 
not  offend  against  the  higher  law  which  is  indelibly 
written  in  the  hearts  of  truly  noble  natures.  “  Noblesse 
oblige’’ — I.  am  bound  by  the  inherent  nobility  of  my 
nature,  by  my  faith  in  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  nature, 
by  my  belief,  which  nothing  can  destroy,  that  it  is  my 
duty  as  an  intelligent  being,  gifted  with  many  attributes, 
to  imitate  it  as  far  as  frail  humanity  can  imitate  it — to 
observe  the  higher  law,  to  recognise  that  my  individual 
life  is  a  part  of  the  greater  life  of  the  world,  and  that, 
come  weal  or  woe,  come  life  or  death,  I  must  live  to 
an  ideal  which  is  not  limited  by  social  customs  or  the 
maxims  contained  in  whole  libraries  of  legal  lore. 

Modern  historical  research,  larger  acquaintance  with 
facts,  and  consequently  a  greater  power  of  distinguish- 
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ing  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  enduring 
principles  and  fictions  which  have  so  long  usurped  their 
place,  have  stripped  off  much  of  the  tinsel  which  hung 
about  “  old  nobilities.”  As  we  become  more  familiar 
with  the  histories  which  Thierry,  Palgrave,  Freeman, 
and  others  have  related,  we  are  disposed  to  feel  less 
pleasure  in  believing  that  we  are  descended  from  the 
crowd  of  ignorant,  brutal  adventurers,  the  social  scum 
of  a  piratical  race,  who  landed  at  Pevensey,  in  the  train 
of  William  of  Normandy,  and  killed  the  English  king 
at  Hastings.  The  peerages  of  the  Stuart  times  are  not 
quite  so  venerable  and  romantic  as  they  appeared  to  be 
before  we  knew  so  much  of  the  private  history  of  the 
courts  of  James  and  Charles,  first  and  second  of  each 
name.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  glamour  which 
the  lapse  of  years  throws  over  the  judgment  that  there 
are  many  well-intentioned  persons  who  would  not  sit 
in  the  same  room  with,  who  would  repudiate  all  asso¬ 
ciation  with,  who  would  sever  all  the  ties  of  kindred, 
even  the  nearest,  with  others  (sons  or  daughters, 
brothers  or  sisters,  it  may  be),  whose  offences  are 
precisely  those  which  were  the  price  of  the  title  or 
wealth  which  the  present  possessors  are  so  proud  of, 
and  who  are  looked  back  to  with  such  satisfaction  as 
the  “  founders  of  the  family.” 

We  may  not  be  titled — a  very  large  majority  of  us 
are  not ;  we  may  have  no  hereditary  honours  or  estates, 
no  castles,  parks,  or  “lordly  pleasure-houses,”  may 
even  be  poor  in  the  world’s  wealth,  toiling  wearily  in 


daily  occupations,  with  our  best  hope  to  live  truly  and 
die  insured  of  the  love  and  reverence  of  those  we  leave 
behind.  Yet  the  motto  is  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the 
possessor  of  a  ducal  title,  a  shield  emblazoned  with 
heraldic  quarterings,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
beautiful  and  fertile  acres.  If  we  are  true  to  the  better 
part  of  our  nature  we  have  a  nobility  which  can  never 
be  degraded  or  overturned  by  social  convulsions.  The 
world  now  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  even  a 
century  since.  We  may,  if  we  will,  attain  a  nobler 
culture,  a  more  exact  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  beauty  and  value  of  all  created  things.  Earth,  air, 
water,  heat,  light,  all  the  potent  forces  of  nature,  are 
yielding  up  their  secrets  at  the  mandate  of  science.  Our 
intellectual  life  is  larger,  and  should  be  more  beautiful. 
Literature  enables  us  to  share,  to  sympathise  with,  the 
greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds.  Old  prejudices 
are  disappearing,  old  animosities  weakening ;  truths  are 
taking  the  place  of  traditions  ;  we  are  emerging  into  a 
brighter  intellectual  light.  Strange  and  saddening  would 
it  be  if  our  moral  nature  remained  stagnant  when  all  else 
is  moving  so  rapidly,  if  we  did  not  feel  with  greater 
intensity  that  our  new  opportunities  enjoin  a  wider 
scope  of  duties,  that  by  the  higher  development  on 
which  we  are  disposed  to  pride  ourselves  we  are  raised 
to  a  higher  rank  in  the  nobility  of  Nature,  that  we 
must  give  our  lives  to  the  work  enjoined  by  the  famous 
old  words,  “  Noblesse  oblige.” 

The  Editor. 


SABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CAKE  OF  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


XI. — BEDDING  AND  BEDROOMS. 

ABY  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
of  its  life  is  expected  to  share  its  parents’ 
[mBf  bedroom — unless,  that  is,  he  is  fed  by 

“hand,”  and  its  mother’s  health  will  not 
.  allow  her  to  be  in  such  constant  attendance 
upon  him.  He  must  have  a  cradle  or  bassinette, 
and  be  accustomed  to  lie  in  it  as  soon  after  birth 
ttM  as  possible.  It  is  not  healthy  for  him  to  sleep 
always  in  the  “  big  bed”  with  grown  people,  and 
M  therefore  I  advise  that  for  a  part  of  the  night  at 
least  he  shall  sleep  by  himself.  In  very  cold 
"  weather  we  will  allow  him  a  few  weeks’  grace, 
for  if  he  is  not  a  strong,  healthy  child  he  may  not  be 
able  to  keep  himself  as  warm  as  he  should  be.  When 
a  child  has  been  used  to  be  constantly  with  its  mother 
at  night  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  happy  for  some 
time  after  and  with  the  new  arrangement ;  he  usually 
resents  the  bassinette  imposition  very  much,  therefore 
put  him  in  it  as  much  as  you  can,  and  at  as  early  a 
date  as  you  can,  to  familiarise  him  with  it. 

When  you  yourself  are  retiring  to  rest,  make  it  a 
practice  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  making  him  com¬ 
fortable,  no  matter  whether  he  is  quiet  and  seemingly 


contented  or  not.  He  may  lie  and  stare  at  you,  watch¬ 
ing  you  intently  and  wonderingly  with  his  great  bright 
eyes  all  the  while  you  undress,  in  the  frame  of  mind 
known  as  being  “just  as  good  as  gold,”  and  you  will 
not  unnaturally  think  it  a  pity  to  disturb  his  amiable 
reverie.  De  not  delude  yourself !  Put  out  the  light 
and  baby’s  meditations  will  have  turned  to  indignation 
in  a  few  moments. 

Attend  to  him  directly  you  go  into  the  room  ;  let  there 
be  one  routine  which  he  will  expect,  and  he  will  follow  it 
cheerfully.  Take  him  out  of  bed,  let  everything  be  clean 
and  dry  upon  him ;  give  him  his  supper,  whether  you 
nurse  him  yourself,  or  whether  he  has  his  bottle  or 
not,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  go  to  bed  again.  His 
natural  sleepiness  will  prevent  him  from  caring  or  know¬ 
ing  just  then  whether  his  quarters  are  not  quite  the 
ones  he  prefers  the  most. 

Doubtless  he  will  cry,  asking,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
“  for  more,”  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  will  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  come  beside  you.  It  may  seem  that 
I  am  making  no  allowance  for  baby’s  “  aches  and  pains,” 
and  that  I  am  supposing  him  to  be  without  those  formi¬ 
dable,  though  in  themselves  trivial,  foes  to  a  good 
night’s  rest,  but  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  a  chapter  to 
come.  Our  aim  now  is  to  make  him  so  absolutely 
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happy,  comfortable,  and  satisfied,  that  we  may  be  sure 
the  cause  of  his  fretfulness,  if  any,  is  not  from  any 
neglect  at  our  hands.  Mothers  who  wilfully  let  their 
children  He  in  a  state  of  discomfort  need  not  wonder  at 
the  disturbed  nights  they  have — and  deserve  them  ! 

A  fies/  fine  wicker  bassinette  can  be  had  for  5s.  6d.  un¬ 
trimmed,  or  trimmed  for  2  is.,  in  good  and  pretty  chintz. 
They  are  dearer  of  course  in  lace  and  muslin — viz., 
25s.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  the  bassinette  that  is 
sold  with  a  mahogany  standard ;  it  will  then  serve  as  a 
swing  cot.  It  can  be  put  close  to  mother’s  bed  at  night, 
and  she  can  lift  her  child  from  it  handily  and  easily.  It 
can  be  detached  and  replaced  at  will.  These  are  38s., 
and  are  extremely  well  made  and  durable.  Mattresses, 
pillows,  sheets,  and  blankets  ca/t  be  made  at  home,  but 
the  first-named  and  the  latter  are  far  better  bought. 
Sheets  should  be  made  from  fine  longcloth,  and  ladies 
often  knit  or  otherwise  form  pretty  coverlets  for 
these  tiny  beds  themselves.  A  set  ot  two  good  fine 
sheets,  two  fine  ribbon-bound  blankets,  a  pillow-slip, 
and  a  fine  white  quilt  can  be  purchased  for  13s. 
Often,  however,  we  have  fine  old  sheets  of  linen  too 
much  worn  for  the  “  big  bed,”  but  that  will  cut  up 
excellently  for  the  cradle  or  cot  wear.  Baby  must  lie 
warm,  but  the  coverings  should  not  press  heavily  upon 
him.  Let  him  also  lie  as  flatly  horizontal  as  possible, 
his  pillow  being  but  the  merest  distance  raised  above 
the  rest  of  the  bed. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  think  baby  looks  cramped  or 
confined  in  his  bassinette,  looking  as  though  he  had  not 
“  room  to  turn,”  he  ought  to  have  larger  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation.  An  iron  crib  is  best  wooden  are  objection¬ 
able  for  one  or  two  reasons.  Iron  is  cleanlier,  more 
easily  washed,  not  so  liable  to  harbour  insects.  The 
smell  of  paraffin  is  not  agreeable,  nearly  everybody  will 
say,  but  if,  once  a  week,  you  would  cause  a  few  drops 
of  it  to  be  put  between  the  joints  of  your  cribs  and  cots, 
baby  would  not  so  often  be  tormented  with  the  terrible 
insects  that  will  make  their  appearance  sometimes  in  the 
very  cleanest  of  houses,  and  take  their  lodgings  deter¬ 
minedly  in  the  places  they  can  least  be  endured. 

An  iron  crib  with  movable  sides,  strong  and  painted 
prettily  blue,  green,  &c.,  can  be  got  for  13s.  6d.,  very 
serviceable  and  cheap.  A  better  one  (in  appearance) 
would  be  2 IS.,  and  one  with  handsome  perforated  sides 
called  “  Safety”  at  27s.  6d.  White  and  gold  are  exceed- 
ingly  pretty,  and  the  more  solid-looking,  handsome, 
last-for-ever  brass  ones  are  little  gems ;  these  can  be 
purchased  for  ,^3  los.  and ^4  respectively.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  price  list  of  a  good  and  reliable  London  house 
whose  goods  I  can  personally  recommend.  I  have  had 
their  list  for  years,  sending  up  occasionally  for  a  fresh 
one  when  the  edition  has  been  notified  as  enlarged,  and 
as  containing  descriptions  of  novelties.  Readers  should 
send  for  one,  which  will  come  to  them  gratis  and  post 
free. 

In  the  matter  of  baby’s  bedding  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
get  a  square  of  waterproof  sheeting  half  a  yard  square,  and 
three  or  four  rather  larger  squares  of  blanket,  cut  from 
a  fine,  good  old  one  that  has  been  put  by  as  useless  for 
a  bed-covering.  Squares  can  be  cut  from  it  when  re¬ 
quired  i  these  are  to  put  under  him  at  napping  times. 


They  are  easily  washed  and  easily  dried.  A  fresh  one  . 

can  be  used  each  time  he  is  put  to  bed,  thus  keeping  the  t 

latter  clean  and  sweet.  Herring-bone  these  squares 
neatly ;  they  should  be  rather  larger  than  an  ordinary 
diaper,  and  they  make  quite  neat  little  articles  of  bedding. 

They  save  the  pretty,  fine,  delicate-looking  cradle  blan¬ 
kets  immensely,  without  being  themselves  in  the  least 
degree  unsightly.  Indeed,  they  need  not  be  seen,  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  placed  exactly  where  baby  most  re¬ 
quires  them.  It  is  so  vexing,  and  besides  destructive  to 
it,  to  be  obliged  to  wash  and  hang  out  a  great  portion 
of  the  little  man’s  furniture  every  day.  But  this  simple 
cleanly  precaution  will  save  much  of  that  really  unneces¬ 
sary  labour.  Of  course  a  waterproof  sheet  is  laid  over 
the  cot  mattress,  and  that  thereby  gets  preserved,  yet 
sheet  and  bottom  blanket  are  still  left  unprotected.  The 
half-yard  piece  of  waterproof  must  be  laid  beneath  the 
square  ;  it  would  not  do  to  put  it  nearer  to  baby’s  flesh. 

When  he  is  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  of 
age  he  may  take  up  his  nightly  abode  in  the  night  nursery 
with  the  other  children,  if  there  are  any  ;  if  not,  his  cot 
may  be  moved  into  nurse’s  room  if  his  presence  is  no 
longer  desired  in  mother’s.  Indeed,  if  she  can  have  it, 
now  is  the  time — her  small  treasure  being  fairly  set  upon 
his  own  small  legs,  and  able  in  a  measure  to  fight  a  few 
of  his  own  peculiar  battles — she  should  endeavour  to 
“  rest  and  be  thankful” — thankful  that  she  has  honestly 
done  her  duty  by  him. 

Wherever  he  is  put  next  let  him  still  have  “  breathing 
room.” 

Fresh  Air. — Children’s  sleeping-rooms  must  have  this. 

Fresh  air  our  babies  big  and  little  ought  to  have  at  all 
times,  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  places  they 
are  to  sleep  in. 

Let  the  night  nursery  be  distinct  and  apart  from  their 
day  one.  You  cannot,  if  you  wish  your  little  ones  to  be 
in  health,  let  one  apartment  serve  to  meet  two  wants. 

If  you  can  only  spare  one  room  (and  room  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  not  upon  the  tenants’  side,  I  fear,  with  builders 
of  the  present  day),  use  it  for  the  day  purposes.  There 
must  be  an  apartment  set  aside  entirely  for  this,  if  the 
rest  of  the  house  is  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  quietude  is 
any  object ;  so  portion  out  the  children  as  airily  as  you 
can  in  other  places. 

Do  not  let  them  sleep  with  grown  persons.  It  is  a 
common  and  a  bad  practice,  and  a  frequent  one — and 
I  would  not  follow  it  for  the  world — to  let  one  or  two 
little  children  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  servant.  I 
do  not  allude  to  a  a  very  young  child  in  charge  of  its 
nurse,  but  to  older  children  who  are  thus  huddled  up 
for  want  of  room  or — to  save  trouble.  Rather  let  them 
sleep  “  two  in  a  bed”  themselves  than  allow  this.  There 
are  one  or  two  good  reasons  for  this  objection.  We  do 
not  know  our  servant’s  habits.  Some  are  models  of 
cleanliness.  Some  are  the  reverse,  and  it  is  decidedly 
better  to  be  upon  the  safe  side.  Besides  this,  it  is  not 
right,  not  healthful,  for  little  children  to  sleep  habitually 
with  grown  persons. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  room  you 
can  spare  for  anight  nursery,  let  each  child  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cot  or  small  bed.  Never  crowd  three  or  four 
together  in  one,  no  matter  though  the  bed  be  a  very  large 
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one.  Put  no  curtains.  Have  the  bed-clothing  light  and 
warm  ;  down  quilts  are  admirable.  Small  ones — viz., 
*  feet  8  inches  by  2  feet  g  inches — can  be  bought  for 
5s.,  covered  in  best  Turkey  chintz;  the  next  size  is 
6s.  3d.,  and  larger  still  (a  very  useful  size),  8s.  9d. 
ordinary  price.  Use  mattresses  of  soft  wool,  not 
beds.  Avoid  much  floor-covering.  A  wide  strip  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  take  off  the  bare  appearance 
it  would  present  without  any,  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Directly  the  children  are  dressed  and  have  gone  down¬ 
stairs  pull  their  beds  literally  to  pieces — not  taking  the 
whole  off  in  a  “  bundle,”  but  each  article  separately, 
spreading  them  out  as  much  as  possible  over  the  sides 
and  foot  part  of  the  cot-rails.  Open  the  windows  wide, 
always  letting  the  sash  down  a  few  inches  from  the  top ; 
this  done,  at  once  remove  everything  that  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  important  little  dormitory,  cleansing 
every  article  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and  soda ; 
then  you  may  leave  it,  and  the  longer  the  better.  At 
least  two  hours  this  work  of  puriffcation  should  be  going 
on.  Turn  each  little  mattress  when  the  beds  are  re¬ 
made,  and  let  there  be  certain  days  for  clean  linen 
thereon,  no  matter  whether  the  things  would  do  another 
day  or  two  or  not. 

Once  a  week  the  room  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
all  over,  and  although  I  have  heard  it  said  that  chloride 
of  lime  gives  the  boards  a  blackened  appearance  when 
used  in  the  water,  I  have  not  found  it  so,  although  regu¬ 
larly  using  in  the  water  a  piece  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut  when  this  work  has  been  in  operation.  Winter 
and  summer  let  the  room  be  thus  well  washed.  Let  it 
be  done  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible  to  give  it 
time  to  dry.  Of  course  the  “  scrubber”  will  have 
plenty  of  nice  soft  cloths  to  help  in  this,  and  unless  a 
very  damp,  wet  day  (it  ought  to  be  postponed  then),  it 
will  be  fit  for  the  children  to  inhabit  at  night.  In  the 
sultry  days  of  summer  people  who  do  not  object  to  the 
odour  of  chloride  of  lime — not  pleasant,  I  admit,  and  an 
unfashionable,  common  purifier  into  the  bargain — should 
put  a  little  into  a  saucer  of  water  upon  their  upper 
landing,  window-ledges,  and  in  the  children’s  apartment. 
Gindy’s  Fluid  is  very  nice  for  this  purpose,  and  so  is 
Hartin’s  Crimson  Salt. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure,  and  by  looking  well 
after  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  by  trying  also 
to  keep  it  fresh  when  we  have  got  it,  we  may  save  much 
grief  and  expense  in  our  households. 

Disinfecting  solids  and  fluids  are  very  inexpensive 
now,  a  shilling  bottle  of  either  of  those  mentioned  going 
really  a  very  long  way.  They  are,  too,  almost 
as  much  needed  in  cool  days  as  in  hot  ones,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  many  of  us  forget  to  take  the  commonest 
sanatory  precautions  for  the  health  of  ourselves  and  those 
belonging  to  us,  unless  we  hear  for  a  certainty  that  “  the 
Browns,  four  doors  off,  are  all  down  with  the  fever.” 


Accustom  baby  from  his  earliest  toddling  days  to  go 
about  with  you  up  and  down  stairs,  anywhere,  in  the 
dark ;  and  at  once  dismiss  the  indiscreet,  thoughtlessly 
wicked  nursemaid  who  hints  at  the  probable  appearance 
of  such  horrifying  things  as  bogeys  !  This  is  a  very 
important  lesson  for  early  days — a  timid  child  cannot  be 
happy,  poor  little  soul !  He  sees  “  black  men”  in  every 
shadow  he  cannot  account  for,  and  wild  beasts  lurk 
incessantly  behind  or  beneath  his  bed.  Once  frightened 
it  will  take  years  to  eradicate  the  fear  he  feels  from  the 
mind  of  baby.  No  coaxing,  no  amount  of  explanation, 
will  convince  him  that  he  did  not  see  It.  “  Seeing” 
with  him  is  certainly  “  believing.” 

It  is  often  tried  where  a  young  child  is,  in  order  to 
get  it  “  used  to  noise,”  to  put  it  to  sleep  in  a  room 
where  the  other  children  are  romping  and  playing,  or 
where  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  laughter  is  going  on. 
And  he,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  elders,  forthwith  goes 
to  sleep  after  awhile,  and  with  considerable  protest 
against  such  an  inconsistent  arrangement.  Very  often 
he  “  drops  off’’  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  uproar — plain 
proof  that  the  system  is  right,  and  only  requires  perse¬ 
vering  with.  But  this  is  from  sheer  fatigue ;  depend 
upon  it  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  at  such  an  exciting 
period  if  he  could  help  it. 

He  will  get  used  to  the  noise  when  he  is  awake, 
especially  the  noise  made  by  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  his  delight,  and  the  more  the  better.  But  he  should 
be  put  to  bed  in  a  quiet,  cool  room  ;  this  will  not  make 
him  a  nervous,  timid  child;  on  the  contrary,  his  rest 
will  doubtless  be  unbroken,  and  consequently  refreshing. 
There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  baby’s  napping  time 
must  not  be  when,  and  the  place  where,  “  Round  the 
mulberry  bush”  is  in  full  and  frantic  swing. 

The  room  should  be  darkened  a  little,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  done  to  promote  sleep  naturally.  We  our¬ 
selves  would  hardly  choose  for  the  place  of  our  slum¬ 
bers  a  room  full  of  company,  with  the  sunlight 
streaming  upon  us  from  windows  having  undrawn-down 
blinds . 

Older  children,  especially  in  hot  weather  when 
the  evenings  are  very  light,  are  often  awake  for  hours 
after  the  time  they  should  be  asleep.  They  cannot 
sleep  ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  them  try  to  sleep  even, 
but  much  inviting  matter  in  the  opposite  direction.  Cot¬ 
rails  make  famous  steeds,  and  splendid  precipices  can 
be  jumped  from  one  bed  to  another.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  spare  a  little  pity  for  these  restless  little  mortals. 
They  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  “  sit  still”  during 
the  day,  but  to  “  lie  still”  in  bed  simply  looking  at  each 
other  is  dot  within  their  quicksilver  natures.  They 
would  sleep  were  it  dark ;  so  provide  their  sleeping- 
rooms  with  dark  blinds.  Green  linen  or  holland  cut  to 
the  size  of  the  windows,  and  fitted  with  rings  to  hang 
by,  will  be  found  effectual. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  of  late  years  has  been  given 
to  window-gardening  and  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  for  table  adornment,  we 
^  can  scarcely  err  in  asserting  that  the  floral 

^  decoration  of  our  houses  is  a  subject  still 

1  in  its  infancy.  Something  has  been  done,  but 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is,  how- 
^^"7  ever,  very  encouraging  to  mark  that  the  success 
which  has  attended  all  recent  efforts  gives  fair 
n  promise  of  great  results  in  thefuture.  It  is  a  matter 
M  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  got  rid  of  that 
stubborn  prejudice  against  flowers  in  rooms  which 
possessed  our  ancestors.  Until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  flowers  in  pots  were  never  tolerated  in 
sitting-rooms,  and  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  so  much 
even  as  a  small  vase  of  cut  flowers  on  the  dressing- 
table  was  deemed  nothing  short  of  a  suicidal  action. 
Among  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  our  childhood 
are  certain  strict  injunctions  to  remove  all  flowers  from 
the  room  before  going  to  bed.  But  then  those  were 
the  days  when  all  fresh  air  at  night-time  was  with  equal 
jealousy  excluded — days  when  every  bedroom  door 
was  carefully  lined  with  list  and  every  bedroom  window 
had  its  sandbag — days  of  four-post  bedsteads,  closely- 
dravin  curtains,  and  nightcaps.  On  the  subject  of  the 
necessity  of  good  ventilation  everywhere,  and  of  the 
benefit  of  breathing  fresh  air  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day,  we  are  certainly  wiser  than  our  forefathers. 

There  are  some  persons  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  country  reaped  no  advantages  from  the  great 
Crimean  War.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  in  a  poli- 
cal  sense  it  is  no  purpose  of  ours  at  the  present  time  to 
inquire.  In  a  sanatory  point  of  view  that  fearful  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life  and  money  most  undoubtedly  did  gain  for 
us  a  very  great  advantage.  Thanks  to  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  and  that  heroic  staff  of  ladies  associated  with 
her,  the  knowledge  of  true  hygienic  principles  was 
then  developed,  and  by  their  self-denying  efforts  in 
the  fever-stricken  wards  in  the  hospital  at  Scutari  the 
benefit  and  blessing  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  were  practically  demonstrated. 
Air  in  circulation  is  never  necessarily  injurious,  but 
stagnant  air  is.  It  is  stagnant  air,  like  stagnant  water, 
that  becomes  vitiated  sooner  or  later,  and  consequently 
unwholesome.  If  we  would  enjoy  good  health  we 
must  pass  our  sleeping  as  well  as  our  waking  hours  in 
the  free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

Under  such  circumstances  (we  mean  with  a  good  and 
efficient  ventilation)  flowering  plants  can  be  introduced 
into  our  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  also  with  perfect 
harmlessness,  and  no  one  will  disallow  that,  when 
properly  managed  and  tastefully  arranged,  they  serve 
to  increase  our  comfort,  and  are  ornamental  even  in  the 
most  handsomely-furnished  dwelling.! 

As  an  indoor  amusement  for  ladies  few  pursuits  can 
be  named  more  pleasurable  than  the  management  of  a 


small  window-garden.  Second  only  in  point  of  interest 
to  her  domestic  nursery  to  a  young  lady  housekeeper 
are  the  pet  plants  which  require  her  attention  in  her 
various  rooms.  In  cases  of  illness  which  prevent, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  time,  any  out-of-doors 
exercise,  the  best  possible  substitute  for  such  recrea¬ 
tion  is  the  care  of  a  few  pot  plants.  We  can  speak 
gratefully  of  the  effect  in  this  respect  of  some  dozen 
hyacinths  in  glasses,  and  two  or  three  pots  of  choice 
bulbs,  when  we  remember  how  they  served  to  cheer 
the  long  weary  hours  of  imprisonment  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  for  nearly  six  months  was  confined  to 
her  sofa  from  a  badly-sprained  ankle.  Our  readers 
must  not  imagine  that  plants  indoors  can  be  managed 
with  little  or  no  trouble.  There  is  a  real  skill  required 
in  the  management  of  them,  and  careful  watching  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  This  form  of  gar¬ 
dening  is  almost  more  exciting  to  our  hopes  and  fears 
than  any  other ;  it  certainly  taxes  ingenuity  quite  as  much 
as  any.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the 
chief  of  which,  and  that  which  prevents  the  more 
general  introduction  of  plants  into  our  entrance-halls 
and  rooms,  is  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  reception  in  the  original  construction  of  our 
houses.  Few  houses — very  few  indeed,  except  among 
those  which  have  been  recently  built — have  any  con¬ 
venient  standing-places  for  flowers.  There  is  cert^ly 
no  reason  why  our  halls,  and  porticoes,  and  passages 
cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  become  small  greenhouses 
or  conservatories.  Every  window-sill  and  balcony, 
with  a  little  care  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  could  be 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  pot 
plants  in  any  number  without  fear  of  damage  to  the 
room  or  any  inconvenience  whatever. 

As  everybody  knows,  growing  plants,  whether  in  the 
house  or  out  of  doors,  will  not  live  without  water 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  with  them  indoors  is  how  to 
give  water  without  endangering  other  furniture,  and 
especially  how  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture 
which  must  accrue  in  all  artificial  watering.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  set  pot  plants  in  saucers  ;  but  com¬ 
mon  garden  saucers,  of  the  same  material  as  the  pots, 
are  porous  and  will  not  hold  water  for  any  time,  and 
even  when  glazed  inside  they  become  from  frequent 
use  so  damp  that  they  cannot  without  injury  be  set 
upon  matting,  carpets,  or  even  floorboards.  There 
are,  we  know,  saucers  that  are  not  porous,  made  of 
glass  and  china,  but  all  such  are  objectionable  for 
another  reason  :  they  sodden  the  earth  in  the  pots,  and 
cause  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  retaining 
superfluous  moisture  too  long  about  them.  There  are 
some  few  things — ferns,  &c. — that  will  thrive  under  this 
condition  ;  but  it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  vege¬ 
table  growth,  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  good  general 
rule  that  plants  cannot  be  healthy  when  the  pots  that 
contain  them  are  left  to  stand  in  stagnant  water. 
Wherever  there  are  pot  plants  there  must  be  some  provi- 
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drain  at  one  corner  to  carry  it  away.  But  until  the 
time  comes  when  our  architects  shall  think  fit  to  con¬ 
sider  flowers  an  essential  ornament  in  dwelling-houses, 
and  to  provide  for  their  reception  accordingly,  we 
must  be  content  to  make  use  of  such  appliances 
eady  at  hand,  and  save  our  carpets  and 


sion  for  artificial  drainage.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
on  this  point  in  entrance-halls,  porches,  and  passages. 
Our  illustration  No.  I  may  be  taken  to  represent  an 
entrance-hall  having  one  front  and  two  side  windows 


as  are  r(  ^ 

floorboards  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  No.  2 
is  the  representation  of  a  sitting-room  window 
prettily  arranged.  The  slab  which  stands  in 
place  of  a  window-seat  can  be  made  either  of 
galvanised  iron  or  slate  or  stone,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  ornamental  brackets.  The  sides  in 
the  drawing  are  trelliswork,  and  show  the 
different  pots.  If,  however,  these  sides  were 
closed  instead  of  open  the  pot  plants  could  be 
set  in  tan,  or  a  mixture  of  tan  and  peat  covered 
with  moss,  and  if  this  moss  were  kept  in  a 
growing  state  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect, 
and  hide  all  the  unsightly  pots.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  not  only  produces  an  agreeable  and  neat 
appearance,  but  it  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
plants  themselves  by  protecting  their  roots 


from  the  scorching  rajs  of  the  sun  and  the 
concentrated  heat  from  the  glass  window.  It 
is  also  a  saving  of  trouble,  for  plants  so  pro¬ 
tected  require  far  less  watering.  In  this  or  in 
a  subsequent  article  we  will  give  the  names  of  several 
quick-growing  creepers  which  may  be  trained  up  the 


available  for  flowers  in  pots.  Here  may  be  placed 
arums,  fuchsias,  roses,  colens,  balsams,  bulbs  of  various 
sorts,  and,  indeed,  all  the  different  flowers  in  their 
season,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  give  a  list,  and  a 
grand  display  of  blossom  may  be  obtained.  But 
without  some  provision  for  drainage  there  is  a  real 
difficulty  in  supplying  all  these  plants  with  a  requi¬ 
site  amount  of  water.  It  is  an  endless  trouble  to  water 
each  separate  plant,  wait  until  the  superfluous  water 
has  drained  off  into  the  saucer,  and  then  empty  it. 
How  very  easily  would  this  inconvenience  be  done  away 
with  by  a  small  iron  gutter  under  the  flooring,  covered 
with  an  ornamental  iron  grating  in  front  of  the  different 
windows  !  This  would  allow  the  pots  to  stand  without 
saucers  on  the  flooring,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be 
a  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles,  so  generally  used  for 
halls,  &c.,  in  the  present  style,  of  houses,  and  when 
needed  these  plants  could  be  watered  overhead.  The 
surplus  water  would  run  off*  through  the  grating,  and 
would  be  carried  away  by  the  concealed  gutter  or 
drain  to  the  outside  of  the  buildings.  This  drain  need 
not  exceed  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  being  properly 
trapped  there  would  be  no  fear  of  a  return  draught  of 
cold  air. 

In  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and  at  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  expense  in  their  original  construction,  window¬ 
sills  and  balconies  of  the  different  rooms  may  be  made 
suitable  for  gardening  purposes.  Every  balcony  could 
be  converted  into  an  outside  garden,  and  every  window- 
seat  be  made  a  small  flower-border,  all  that  is  required 
in  each  case  being  a  double-bottomed  trough  of  zinc 
or  galvanised  iron.  The  first,  to  receive  the  mould 
and  plants,  must  be  perforated  and  provided  with 
crocks  as  a  common  garden  seed-pan,  and  the  second, 
or  lower  bottom,  to  receive  all  the  superfluous  water 
which  comes  from  the  first,  must  be  provided  with  a 


sides  of  the  window,  as  in  our  present  illustration,  and 
also  of  trailing  plants  for  baskets  and  brackets. 

Two  other  important  conditions  for  the  healthy 
cultivation  of  plants  indoors  are  adequate  supplies  of 
light  and  air.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  in  all 
vegetable  growth  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  towards 
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the  light,  and  this  tendency  is  discovered  not  simply 
in  turning  from  darkness  to  light,  but  even  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  light  itself;  for  instance,  a  greater 
degree  of  light  is  always  more  attractive  than  a  less.  To 
preserve  perfect  symmetry  in  plants,  therefore,  there 
should  be  an  equal  diffusion  of  light  on  all  sides,  and 
this  with  plants  in  a  house  can  only  be  managed  by 
light  overhead  ;  where  this  is  impracticable  growing 
plants  should  have  their  pots  turned  round  every  few 
days  to  counteract  the  tendency  we  have  mentioned. 
Succulent  plants  are,  of  course,  more  subject  to  this 
influence  than  those  which  are  called  hard-wooded. 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  in  glasses  and  pots,  must  be 
turned  daily,  for  if  left  to  themselves  their  flower-stalks 
will  in  a  short  time  double  down  on  the  side  of  the 
light.  Glass  in  the  present  day  is  a  cheap  material, 
and  thick  rough  glass  quite  as  strong  a  covering  as 
slate  ;  it  does,  therefore,  seem  strange  that  it  should  not 
be  more  generally  used  than  it  is  for  the  covering  of 
porches  and  outside  passages,  which  might  thus  be 
converted  into  small  greenhouses.  In  the  same  way 
rooms  in  the  roofs  of  houses  in  towns  where  space  is 
valuable  may  be  made  available  for  bringing  forward 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  sitting-rooms,  the  sides 
and  roofs  being  glazed  with  rough  glass.  Part  of  a 
top  room  so  arranged  could  be  wired  off  as  an  aviary 
for  small  birds,  or  the  room  itself,  while  holding  its 
stock  of  plants,  might  be  used  as  a  smoking-room  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  who  would  thus  have  one 
excuse  less  for  not  passing  their  evenings  at  home. 

There  is  yet  one  more  condition  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  and  attended  to  if  we  would  meet 
with  success  in  window-gardening.  We  allude  to 
ventilation.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  an  easy  matter 
to  supply  air  to  plants  in  rooms.  We  have  but  to  open 
doors  and  windows  and  air  will  soon  find  its  way  into 
a  room.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  a  supply  ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  regulate  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  do 
good  and  not  harm  to  the  plants.  Few  flowers  suited 
to  indoor  culture  will  endure  a  draught  of  cold  air. 
To  some  plants,  as  the  maidenhair  and  other  ferns,  a 
cold  draught  is  certain  destruction — the  delicate  fronds 
shrivel  up  and  die ;  and  even  with  plants  whose  foliage 
may  be  uninjured  the  blossoms  cannot  fail  to  take 
harm.  The  only  safe  plan  is  never  to  place  anything 
in  a  thorough  draught.  If  plants  are  in  the  windows  of 
sitting-rooms  where  the  doors  are  continually  being 
opened,  let  them  have  air  from  the  top  sashes.  This  is 
the  best  ventilation  for  them,  and  also  for  the  room 
itself.  There  is  very  much  to  be  learned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  plants  indoors,  and  we  should  advise  any  of 
our  readers  who  at  present  may  have  little  or  no 
experience  to  begin  in  a  small  way.  They  will  gain 
knowledge  very  rapidly  and  save  themselves  much 
disappointment  and  useless  expense,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  case  when  too  much  is  attempted  at 
first.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  those  who  have 
money  to  spare,  and  who  do  not  feel  any  interest  in 
cultivation,  to  decorate  their  houses  with  flowers  all 
the  year  round.  An  order  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  Hender¬ 
son,  Williams,  or  any  other  of  our  first-rate  nursery¬ 
men,  will  stock  halls,  room  windows,  and  every  avail¬ 


able  space,  and  provide  for  a  change  of  plants  monthly, 
or  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  Their  vans  would  bring 
fresh  floral  beauties,  and  clear  away  the  fading  ones. 
But  all  interest  of  gardening  is  lost  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  this.  The  plants  are  our  own  only  for  the 
time  being,  and  whether  they  live  or  die  is  of  small 
moment.  They  are  beautiful,  no  doubt,  some  of  them 
far  more  beautiful  than  any  we  can  raise  ourselves,  but 
they  can  only  be  regarded  by  us  as  other  people’s 
bantlings  and  not  as  our  own.  If  any  of  our  readers 
interested  in  this  matter  will  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Dick  RadclyfFe  and  Co.’s,  High  Holborn,  they  will  find 
many  prettily-designed  flower-boxes  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  suitabl'*  for  window-sills,  and  well  adapted  for 
first  experiments.  Three  or  four  of  these  boxes  in 
different  windows  will  be  quite  sufficient  charge  for 
one  season,  and  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  them 
bright  and  gay  with  pot  plants  all  the  year  round. 
These  boxes  can  be  made  of  rustic  wood,  zinc  in 
rustic  fashion,  or  of  encaustic  tiles.  Some  of  them  are 
made  to  admit  of  plants  being  grown  in  the  soil  with¬ 
out  pots,  but  to  carry  out  window-gardening  in  the 
neatest  manner  the  use  of  pots  is  most  desirable,  for 
then  each  flower  as  it  dies  off  or  becomes  shabby  can 
be  removed  and  another  introduced  without  any  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  rest.  The  intervals  between  the  pots 
can  be  filled  with  coccanut  fibre  refuse  or  some  other 
loose  material — moss  is  useful  for  the  purpose — and  in 
this  way  not  only,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  are 
unsightly  pots  hidden,  but  the  plants,  having  their  roots 
protected  from  the  sun  and  heat,  are  more  easily  kept 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Those  who  like  to  give  their 
attention  to  growing  plants  in  the  soil  without  pots 
should  select  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  comfortably 
a  double  row  of  plants,  which  should  be  so  set  that 
any  one  of  the  plants  may  be  removed  with  a  trowel 
wiihout  greatly  disturbing  the  others.  If  the  box  be 
not  provided  with  any  proper  artificial  drainage  a  layer 
of  small  crocks  about  two  inches  deep  must  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  upon  these  must  be  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  another  layer  of  dried  moss  or  some  rough 
material  to  keep  this  drainage  open.  The  most  useful 
compost  for  filling  the  box  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
two  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  one  part  a  mixture  made 
up  of  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf  mould.  Should  the 
loam  appear  heavy  a  little  sharp  sand  can  be  mixed  with 
it.  However  carefully  the  drainage  may  be  arranged  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  keep  soil  so  confined  from 
becoming  soddened  by  constant  watering.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  we  imagine  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  renew  both  soil  and  drainage  twice  a 
year.  Spring  and  autumn  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  seasons  for  this  thorough  shifting.  We 
should  prefer  May  and  October.  In  the  former  month 
the  box  should  be  arranged  for  a  summer  display,  and 
in  the  latter  it  can  be  planted  with  bulbs  and  some 
winter  flowering  plants. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  will  resume  this  subject, 
and  take  that  opportunity  for  giving  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  certain  flowering  plants  of  easy  culti¬ 
vation  which  will  bear  the  confinement  of  a  house,  and 
keep  our  rooms  bright  and  gay  at  all  seasons. 
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noble  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  overlooking  as  it  does 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition  but  the  whole  of 
Paris,  the  monumental  cascade  coming  down  in  one 
dense  sheet  of  water  like  the  curtain  of  some  water-god, 
the  lovely  gardens  sloping  down  from  the  Trocadero  to 


394. — Walking  Toilette. 


(Made~up  Pattern,  5J.  6^/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  zs.  9//. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden'^, 
(Post-OiBLe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


those  drawbacks  which  always  attend  affairs  of  this 
kind.  No  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  real  splendours  dis¬ 
played  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Palais  du  Champs 
de  Mars,  their  very  grandeur  becomes  tedious,  and  many 
of  the  wonders  exhibited  are  interesting  to  the  initiated 
only.  But  if  the  Exhibition  Palace  in  itself  very  much 
resembles  those  that  have  come  before,  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  various  buildings  is  altogether  grander  and  more 
beautiful  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  The 


the  Seine,  and,  beyond  the  spacious  bridge,  up  again  to 
the  Exhibition  buildings — all  this  is  a  sight  worth  coming 
a  very  long  way  to  look  at.  The  gardens  are  certainly 
the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  Exhibition,  with  their 
velvet-like  lawns,  splendid  masses  of  flowers,  and  the 
beautiful  and  curious  buildings  in  architecture  of  every 
country,  known  and  unknown.  From  the  Swiss  chalet 
to  the  Oriental  pagoda,  from  the  Laplander’s  hut  to 
the  Indian  palace,  every  style  of  dwelling  is  faithfully 
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represented,  and  one  may  accomplish  one’s  tour  du  monde 
no  longer  in  eighty  days  but  in  a  few  hours.  This  is 
certainly  one  great  charm  of  international  exhibitions — 
the  insight  they  give  one  into  the  habitual  life  of  foreign 
nations.  What  a  curious  sensation  it  gives  one,  for 
instance,  to  step  into  the  private  parlour  of  a  Japanese 
lady,  and  to  see  the  queer  little  stools  upon  the  carpet, 
the  tray  of  tiny  teacups,  the  low  table  and  cushions, 
just  as  one  sees  them  upon  Japanese  fans  !  The  carvings 
are  of  sandal-wood,  the  palings  of  bamboo  ;  everything 


but  when  one  begins  upon  that  subject  it  is  very  difficult 
to  stop.  It  is  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  the  rendezvout 
where  friends  and  acquaintance  meet.  Not  the  least 
attractive  part  of  it  is  the  picture-gallery,  where  speci¬ 
mens  of  paintings  from  all  civilised  nations  are  to  be 
seen.  This  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Salon  of 
1878,  which,  though  it  had  the  good  grace  to  open  a 
fortnight  later  than  usual  so  as  to  leave  the  field  clear 
for  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Greater  Exhibition,  is 
certainly  comparatively  neglected.  And  yet  it  deserves 


395. — Baronnet  Confection. 

{Made-up  Pattern^  is.  qd,;  Flat  Pattern^  is.  6d. — Madame  A,  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 'King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


has  a  bizarre  look  and  smell ;  one  could  dream  one  was 
a  thousand  miles  off,  and  that  the  yellow-skinned  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  house  would  soon  walk  in  and  squat  down 
upon  one  of  the  uncomfortable  looking  seats.  Of  natives 
there  are  some,  but  only  of  the  working  classes.  Indeed, 
picturesque  costumes  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  in  the  cafes  you  are  waited  on  by  Swedes 
and  Russians,  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 

We  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much  upon  the  Exhibition, 


a  better  fate,  for  it  contains  many  works  of  high  art. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cartoons  repre¬ 
senting  the  “  Death  of  Saint  I^uis,”  destined  by 
M.  Douillard  to  the  decoration  of  the  church  of  Paim- 
boeuf,  and  those  which  are  to  ornament  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  Trocadero,  and  the  subjects  of  which 
are  “  The  Interview  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold” 
and  “  The  Entering  of  Queen  Isabel  of  Bavaria  in  Paris,” 
by  M.  Grellet.  There  are  also  very  beautiful  panels 
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representing  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  by  M.  Mon- 
chablon. 

In  the  salon  carre  the  grand  painting  for  the  ceiling  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  attracts  all  eyes.  It  has 
extraordinary  brilliance  of  colouiing,  and  all  that  -verve 
and  spirit  which  characterise  the  works  of  Carolus 
Duran ;  but  not  being  placed  in  the  position  it  is  meant 
to  occupy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  fairly  of  its 
beauties. 

The  “  Ecce  Homo”  of  Gustave  Dore  does  not  come  up 


Highness,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  has  been 
paying  us  a  second  visit. 

Among  the  fkes  given  in  honour  of  all  these  princely 
personages  the  most  unique  was  that  at  the  mansion  of 
M,  Cernushi,  a  foreigner  of  great  wealth,  whose  extra¬ 
ordinary  collections,  brought  from  Japan,  are  celebrated 
in  Paris.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the  Cernushi 
collections  is  an  enormous  statue  of  the  idol  Boudha,  the 
possession  of  which  nearly  cost  M.  Cernushi  his  life, 
for  when  he  had  it  carried  off  he  would  have  been  torn 


396. — Molda  Confection. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  is.  gd.;  Flat  Pattern,  U.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Poet-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office,  Kiug-strcct,  Covtnt  Garden.) 


to  the  point  generally  reached  by  our  great  artist.  The 
luminous  “  Aurora”  of  M.  Ranvier  (for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour)  is  far  more  charming 
to  look  upon. 

A  sensational  picture  is  the  “  Apotheosis  of  Adolphe 
Thiers.”  It  is  the  subject  of  endless  discussions  and 
criticisms.  We  prefer  passing  by  without  entering  the 
lists.  It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  when  Art  stoops  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  Politics. 

Paris  is  still  graced  by  the  presence  of  many  a  Royal 


in  pieces  by  the  natives  had  not  some  French  sailors 
and  soldiers  come  to  his  aid.  The  colossal  statue  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  museum  hall,  in  which  the 
ball  took  place,  and  the  old  idol  seemed  to  smile  down 
grimly  upon  the  gay  assemblage,  the  profusion  of  fair 
flowers  and  fairer  women  which  rendered  the  immense 
gallery  so  bright  and  beautiful.  An  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  verdure  rendered  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
curious  Japanese  riches  more  splendid  still,  and  one 
forgot  to  dance  in  the  pleasure  of  looking  on. 
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square,  opened  to  show  a  long  embroidered  waistcoat, 
trimmed  round  with  marvellous  embroidery  in  silver 
and  precious  stones. 

There  has  also  been  a  ball — the  first  of  the  season — 
at  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  which  is  doing  duty  pro¬ 
visionally  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  were  two 
great  attractions  at  this  ball — the  presence  of  the  Ccuot 
and  Countess  of  Flanders  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
hothouse. 

The  Countess  of  Flanders  is  a  beautiful  young  prin- 


Foreign  ladies  shone  conspicuous  by  the  unique  and 
magnificent  style  of  their  toilettes.  Mrs.  M.,  the  richest 
of  American  ladies,  wore  a  dress  of  caroubier  faille  in 
the  Princess  shape,  embroidered  with  beads  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  shades  of  colour — colibri  beads  they  are  called 
now.  The  train  was  of  rose-coloured  satin,  covered 
with  old  English  point.  Round  the  neck  saphires  and 
diamonds,  the  centre  saphire  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
Diamonds  also  in  the  hair,  and  upon  the  arms  esclavage 
bracelets  composed  of  diamond  stars. 


397. — Deborah  Paletot. 

{Made~up  Pattern,  is.  9//.;  Flat  Pattern,  If.  td. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Oarden.) 

Her  sister.  Miss  H.’s,  toilette  was  simply  of  tur-  cess,  of  dignified  carriage  and  graceful  figure,  who 

quoise  blue  faille,  with  flounces  trimmed  with  caroubier  wore  a  toilette  of  pale  blue  gauze,  dotted  all  over  with 

red ;  chenille  embroidery  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  white  and  pink  flowerets,  a  wreath  of  monthly  roses, 

second  skirt  and  bodice,  and  not  one  jewel.  and  a  necklace  of  pearls.  The  Count  of  Flanders  very 

A  beautiful  unknown  appeared  in  a  costume  which  much  resembles  his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 

was  scarcely  a  ball  dress,  but  which  from  its  very  He  was  in  full-dress  uniform.  After  having  conversed 

strangeness  attracted  much  attention.  Fancy  a  skirt  of  with  the  Prefect  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  danced  a 

satin  in  the  Louis  Seize  style,  striped  in  melting  tints  of  quadrille,  and  partaken  of  refreshments,  the  princely 

pale  pink,  blue,  and  prune.  A  coat  bodice  of  pearl-  couple  left  about  midnight. 

grey  velvet,  in  the  style  of  the  period,  cut  low  and  As  for  the  large  conservatory  or  hothouse,  it  is  the 
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It  is  a  tiny  lake  of  pure  clear  water,  surrounded  with  benches,  where  dreamers  may  loiter,  in  the  fete  and  yet 
a  miniature  forest  of  palm-trees,  india-rubber  plants,  far  from  it. 


loveliest  thing  in  the  world,  an  oasis  of  poetry  trans¬ 
ported,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  Parisian  fete. 


bananas,  and  other  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  among 
which  have  been  placed  a  number  of  rustic  chairs  and 


398. — Visiting  Toilettes, 

{Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  6(1.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  (jd. — Mauame  A,  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  miule  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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399. — Walking  Dresses. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  ^s.6d.;  Flat  Patterns,  is.  <.,(!. — Madame  A.  I.etellifr,  30,  11  nrielta-itreet.  Covent  Garden^ 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  OiSce,  Kiii^-street,  Coveiit  Garden.) 

ciennes  lace,  a  necklet  of  pearls,  finished  with  pearl  autumn  green  coloured  chenille,  and  in  the  hair  a 
tassels,  and  a  wreath  of  green  wheatears  in  her  hair.  wreath  of  pink  carnations. 
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The  lady  of  the  house  wore  simply  a  dress  of  em- 
brendufed  white  Indian  muslin,  trimm'*  1  wi-h  Vnlen- 


The  beautiful  Madame  R.  was  in  moonlight  blue,  with 
greenish  tints,  fb"  droeq  embroidered  aU  over  with 


400-  Walking  and  Home  Dstssts.  {Made-up  Fattern  oj  e<uh,  ^s.Gd.;  Flat  Faitem,  ^s. — Mahame  A.  Lktelliek,  30,  Henrietta-ttreety  Covent  Garden.) 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  uiude  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


401.— Walking  and  Home  Dresses.  Made-up  Patterns,  jx.  6^/. ;  Flat  Patterns,  2s.  e)d.  ;  Children's  Costumes,  2s.  6^/.— (Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garelen.) 

(Po8t«Office  Orders  to  be  made  jiayiible  at  the  Post  Ofliee,  King-street  Covent  Garden.) 
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Many  ladies  appeared  in  white  satin,  tulle,  and  lace, 
vnth  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Young  ^Is  wore  pretty 
spring-like  toilettes. 

The  weather,  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been  very  hot, 
allows  of  still  wearing  demi-saison  toilettes  of  fancy 
woollens,  while  foulard,  grenadine,  linen,  and  batiste 
are  already  appearing.  The  latter  are  made  either  long 
or  short,  very  much  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
fluted,  gathered,  or  shirred  trimmings,  and  are  always 
close-fitting  about  the  hips.  The  bodice,  slightly  open 
in  front,  should  always  be  worn  with  an  inner  chemi¬ 
sette  for  out  walking.  It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  appear 
in  the  streets  half  or  three-quarters  decolletee,  nor  is  it 
now  allowed  by  fashion  to  go  out  in  such  a  dress 
without  a  mantle  of  some  sort — either  a  scarf,  or  man¬ 
tilla,  or  cape  of  the  material  of  the  dress,  or  a  fichu  of 
white  muslin,  black  lace,  or  crepe  de  chine. 

Light  summer  costumes  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
printed  fancy  materials,  some  speckled  all  over  with 
choiille  dots,  others  with  a  hairy  surface ;  but  the 
umversal  favourite  is  the  new  Indian  muslin  de  laine, 
resembling  in  texture  extremely  fine,  thin  cashmere. 
Dresses  of  such  materials  are  made  with  short — that  is, 
trainless — skirt  and  blouse-bodice  fitted  to  the  waist 
with  a  band.  Our  elegantes,  to  make  them  look  more 
stylish,  add  at  the  side  or  back  streamers  of  double- 
faced  satin,  caroubier  and  ciel  blue,  green  and  mauve, 
crimson  and  grey,  and  so  on. 

Some  young  ladies  wear  such  dresses  without  any 
mantle,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  waist  of  an  extraordinarily 
small  size.  For  our  part  we  see  no  beauty  in  a  tour- 
nure  of  such  style.  When  one  is  naturally  thin,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  wear  the  wide  shoulder-piece  and  the 
narrow  waistband ;  it  gives  a  strange,  unnatural  look 
to  the  figure  which  is  anything  but  graceful. 

Sulphur  colour  is  in  very  great  favour  just  now, 
especially  for  bonnets.  Straw,  feathers,  roses,  ail  are 
of  the  delicate  yellow  tint.  Nothing  could  be  more 
becoming  to  brunettes,  but  woe  to  the  blondes  who  are 
unwary  enough  to  adopt  it !  The  following  is  a  very 
pretty  carriage  toilette,  composed  of  this  pretty  sulphur 
colour  and  garnet  red.  It  is  a  long  plain  dress  of 
garnet  red  cashmere,  slightly  looped  up  behind,  without 
any  second  skirt,  trimmed  above  the  hem  with  a  wide 
cross  strip  of  sulphur-coloured  faille ;  bodice  with  long 
basque  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  long,  very  tight 
sleeves.  Round  Leghorn  hat  placed  at  the  back  and  a 
little  on  one  side,  trimmed  with  two  long  feathers,  one 
of  each  colour,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  double-faced 
satin  ribbon  to  match.  No  mantle,  but  an  Indian 
cashmere  shawl  by  way  of  occasional  wrap.  A  really 
elegant  toilette,  simple  in  outline  and  harmonious  in 
colour. 

Linen  dresses,  either  in  self  colours,  stripes,  or  Madras 
checks,  are  made  either  with  a  double  skirt  and  blouse 
bodice,  or  with  a  single  skirt  and  a  long,  half-fitting 
paletot  bodice.  White  or  buff  lace  in  the  Russian 
style — that  is,  embroidered  with  coloured  threads — are 
the  prettiest  and  most  fashionable  trimmings  for  them. 
The  fine  flutings  of  the  material  used  for  edging  the 
skirt,  sleeves,  and  neck  are  themselves  finished  with 
narrow  lace  of  the  same  description.  The  waistband 


with  a  buckle  is  iodiapensable  with  the  blouse-bodice, 
but  this  buckle  should,  correspond  in  style  with  the 
dress  -,  one  should  not,  fbr  instance,  choose  an  enormous 
gilt  thing  to  ^sten  a  linen  dress  ;  there  are  buckles  of 
old  silver,  nickel,  or  steel  which  are  in  far  better  taste 
with  simple  dresses. 

Unbleached  linen  is,  like  beige  in  woollens,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  fabric  for  travelling  and  for  walking  on  dusty 
summer  days.  Very  nice  underskirts  are  now  made  of 
this  tale  ecrue,  as  we  call  it  here,  virith  two  or  three 
neat  rows  of  fine  flutings,  edged  with  narrow  torchon 
lace  round  the  bottom — a  most  excellent  and  durable 
style  of  jupon,  with  which  one  may  brave  all  the  minor 
miseries  of  the  Exhibition,  watery  mire  or  scorching 
dust,  and  the  treacherous  water-pipes,  with  which  the 
edge  of  female  garments  often  gets  quite  as  much  re¬ 
freshed  as  the  dusty  floors  of  the  galleries. 

In  colours,  for  linen  as  well  as  for  all  other  fabrics, 
the  favourite  are  still  various  shades  of  red,  such  as 
poppy,  cardinal.  Legion  of  Honour,  and  ruby,  and  then 
greens  of  various  dull  shades,  both  dark  and  light,  from 
bronze  to  reseda,  or  tiUeul,  prune,  chamois,  indigo, 
military  blue  and  ciel,  salmon  colour,  cream,  and  the 
lovely  sulphur  colour  we  spoke  of  just  now. 

When  the  weather  is  not  quite  warm  and  fine  enough 
to  admit  of  a  dress  of  linen  batiste  or  organdi,  costumes 
of  fancy  woollen  and  silk  take  thar  place.  Striped 
foulard  looks  very  pretty,  neat,  and  not  too  dressy  for 
usual  wear.  It  is  an  ever-favourite  material  with 
Parisian  ladies. 

Imagine  a  foulard  of  a  light  buff  or  ciel  blue  colour, 
striped  with  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  lilac  it  will  do  for 
the  skirt,  which  shall  be  trimmed  with  a  very  deep 
plisse ;  the  second  skirt,  of  muslin  de  laine  perhaps, 
will  lightly  drape  over  it,  and  the  bodice  may  be  an 
open  vest,  with  a  double  or  single  waistcoat  and  a 
simple  foulard  fichu  crossed  inside,  of  some  light  colour 
to  match  one  of  the  shades  of  the  skirt.  This  makes 
up  a  very  coquettish,  fresh-looking  costume. 

Another  toilette  we  have  taken  note  of  on  account  of 
its  exquisite  simplicity  is  of  thin  woollen  material,  of  a 
light  shade  of  chamois  colour,  composed  of  a  semi-long 
skirt,  over  which  was  very  slightly  draped  a  second 
skirt  without  any  trimming,  and  of  a  bodice  open  with 
revers,  showing  a  fichu  of  a  faint  shade  of  rose  colour 
crossed  over  the  bosom. 

This  is  the  season  of  pretty  hats,  which  are  plea¬ 
santer  to  wear  and  generally  more  becoming  than 
bonnets.  Two  types  of  hats  may  be  selected  from  the 
motley  assemblage  of  more  or  less  bizarre  styles  of 
headgear  in  vogue  just  now — the  Gainsborough,  with 
wide  brim  turned  up  on  one  side  with  red  or  black 
velvet,  generally  preferred  by  fair  Englishwomen, 
whom  it  suits  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  black 
basin-shaped  affair  pinched  in  at  the  sides  and  pro¬ 
truding  over  the  forehead  which  some  of  them  adopt ; 
and  the  Pitre  of  brown,  white,  or  black  straw,  with 
narrow  brim  and  high  crown^  trimmed  round  with  a 
scarf  of  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or  maroon  gauze, 
adopted  by  lady  travellers  and  by  Paritiennes  in  demi- 
toilette. 

In  bonnets  there  are  also  two  prevmling  styles — the 
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tiny  capote,  trimmed  with  exquisite  flowers,  and  the 
diadem  capote,  with  velvet  or  faille  border  and  coronet 
of  flowers,  not  very  suitable  for  walking  the  streets,  but  in 
good  taste  for  the  carriage,  the  opera,  and  concert-room. 

Young  girls  wear  white  chip  capotes,  trimmed  with 
small  flowerets,  such  as  cowslips,  primroses,  daisies,  or 
forget-me-nots,  put  on  in  large  light  clusters,  a  tiny  silk 
piping  to  match,  and  tulle  or  crepe  lisse  fluting  inside 
the  border ;  narrow  strings  tied  on  one  side. 

For  summer  fetes,  flower-shows,  concerts,  and  so  on, 
dresses  of  light- coloured  taffetas  or  foulard,  entirely 
covered  with  white  muslin,  and  made  high  at  the  back, 
slightly  open  in  front,  are  very  fashionable.  The  dress 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  Princess  shape,  with  all  the 
fulness  of  the  skirt  gathered  low  down  at  the  back  in 
three  or  four  rows  of  fine  gathers,  or  under  ruches  of 
muslin,  piped  with  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  underslip. 
The  front  part  is  trimmed  en  tablier  with  similar  ruches, 
unless  quiltings  of  Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  lace  are 
preferred,  with  some  flowing  loops  of  ribbon.  The 
open  bodice  and  sleeves,  short  to  the  elbow,  are  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Sometimes  the  bodice  is  made  apart 
and  finely  pleated  in  front,  in  a  sheaf  pattern,  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  band.  This  latter  style  suits  a 
slight  girlish  figure.  If  meant  to  be  worn  out  of  doors 
the  toilette  should  be  completed  by  a  fichu  of  white 
muslin  edged  with  lace,  or  of  gauze  or  crepe  de  chine 
of  the  colour  of  the  silk  underslip,  trimmed  with  silk 
fringe.  The  latter  would  be  by  far  more  elegant,  and 
looks  most  lovely  in  pale  blue  or  rose  colour. 

A  pretty  fantaisie  for  a  young  girl’s  parure  consists  of 
dainty  flowerets  of  delicate  china,  so  exquisite  in  work¬ 
manship  that  one  scarcely  realises  at  first  what  they  are 


made  of.  The  set  comprises  a  brooch  and  eardrops* 
There  is  a  large  choice  of  pretty  blossoms,  such  as 
forget-me-nots,  pompon  roses,  violets,  daisies,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  &c. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  fresh  flowers  is  now  uni¬ 
versal.  No  toilette  is  considered  prettily  finished  with¬ 
out  a  spray  of  some  favourite  blossom,  and  the  mig- 
nonne  bouquet-holder  has  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  lady’s  dress.  Lizard  or  serpent,  butterfly 
or  arrow,  the  tiny  brooch  is  mostly  of  gold  or  of  silver, 
with  perhaps  a  turquoise,  emerald,  or  ruby  for  the  eyes 
or  dart.  The  serpent  is  still,  upon  the  whole,  the 
favourite  device,  as  it  also  continues  to  be  for  porte- 
honheur  bracelets  and  rings. 

Jewelled  brooches  and  buckles  are  also  worn,  not 
only  with  waistbands,  but  upon  hats  and  bonnets. 

For  the  seaside  very  unique  hats  are  now  making 
their  appearance,  in  real  Indian  straw,  trimmed  with 
pompon  fringe  of  coloured  wool.  There  is  the  Tzi¬ 
gane  hat,  of  Manilla  straw,  trimmed  with  cream,  tur¬ 
quoise,  moss,  crimson,  or  yellow  woollen  pompon  fringe; 
and  the  Cloche  Corneville,  also  of  the  same  straw,  bell¬ 
shaped,  and  with  a  Madras  foulard  twisted  round  it  in 
most  fanciful  fashion. 

With  the  Tzigane  hat  a  lady  may  also  sport  a  pretty 
bag  of  the  same  straw,  and  corresponding  trimming  of 
fluffy  coloured  woollen  balls,  for  holding  work,  books, 
or  what  not,  when  she  starts  to  spend  a  long  morning 
on  the  beach.  Very  pretty  and  appropriate  are  both  hat 
and  bag.  With  a  short  costume,  buff  leather  boots, 
and  a  Tzigane  hat,  we  fancy  we  shall  have  reached  this 
year  the  very  perfection  of  dress  for  seaside  rambles, 
both  as  to  comfort  and  as  to  real  elegance. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Cheveley  Novels.  (Blackwood  and  Co.)  “  The  Modem  Minister” 
is  concluded,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  anonymous  writer  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  success  in  that  very  remarkable  venture  to  suppose  that 
a  story  with  enough  characters  to  set  up  a  round  dozen  of  ordinary 
romances  is  desired  by  the  British  novel-reader,  for  the  first  number 
of  a  new  story  has  appeared,  with  the  George-Eliot-like  title,  “  Saul 
Weir,”  to  which  is  prefixed  a  list  of  nearly  eighty  personages  who 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Industrious  readers,  with 
marvellous  memories,  may  have  contrived  to  link  together  har¬ 
moniously  the  incidents  connected  with  the  legion  of  persons  who, 
intelligibly  or  otherwise,  had  something  to  do  with  the  ‘‘  Modern 
Minister,”  and  retain  a  cool  head  while  threading  the  mystic  labyrinth, 
but  we  confess  we  are  not  of  them.  We  entertain  but  confused 
notions  respecting  the  last  number ;  but  we  remember  that  an  eloquent 
and  highly-gifted  clergyman  had  a  regular  up-and-down  fight  in  his 
own  study  with  a  gentleman  whose  incarnate  wickedness  would  com¬ 
fortably  set  up  in  business  nine  or  ten  ordinary  villains  of  tbe  stage  or 
novel ;  that  the  same  clergyman  delivered  a  sermon  of  a  very  strange 
character  ;  and  that  a  semi-lunatic  gentleman  came  into  a  large  pro¬ 
perty — (which  assuredly  he  never  would  have  done  in  real  life,  while 
lawyers  are  so  active  and  lunacy-doctors  so  lively) — and  married  an 
elderly  pew-opener.  The  new  story,  “  Saul  Weir,”  gives  promise  of 
sensations  of  a  stronger  kind.  Already  we  have  a  buried  treasure. 


accumulated  by  no  less  distinguished  persons  than  Boadicea,  Queen 
of  the  Icenii,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  added  to  by  a  South  Sea 
speculator ;  an  awful  old  woman,  who  knows  all  about  it ;  two  rascally 
parties  in  a  dingy  London  office,  who  want  to  know  all  about  it ;  and  a 
capital  description  of  the  burning  of  an  old  house  at  Ramsgate,  with 
the  rescue  of  the  old  woman,  clinging  like  grim  death  to  an  iron  box, 
by  a  young  carpenter,  Saul  Weir,  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  of  course 
the  descendant  of  the  South  Sea  speculator.  A  proprietor  of  a 
panorama,  a  happy-go-lucky  genius  who  acts  as  lecturer;  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  wonderfully  beautiful  princess  in  exile,  several  girls  of 
angelic  beauty,  and  sketchy  but  not  unrecognisable  figures  of  painters 
and  musicians,  appear.  What  they  are  all  to  do,  and  what  the  sixty  or 
seventy  other  characters  yet  to  come  are  to  do,  we  must  leave  readers 
to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  author  is  unquestionably  clever,  and 
as  audacious  as  clever ;  can  write  uncommonly  well  when  able  to  keep 
clear  of  “gush;”  has  a  quick  eye  for  character,  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  a  knack  of  catching  the  humorous  styles  of 
other  novelists.  He  or  she  (it  may  be  a  lady)  seems  to  have  set  to  work 
to  produce  imitatious  of  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Anthony  Trollope,  Braddon,  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  authors  of 
thriLiug  melodramas  and  “  penny  dreadfuls,”  and,  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  does  not  attempt  now  and  then  a  considerable  burlesque  of  all 
of  them. 
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A  beauty  without  g^races  is  a  hook  without  a  bMt.” — Ninoit  dk  l’Enclos. 

rally  rather  high  on  the  forehead,  but  may  be  altered 
to  suit  individual  style.  A  few  short  curls  fall  on  the 

neck.  _  i.*  u  • 

It  is  less  simple  than  that  worn  in  England,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  simplicity,  and  which  we  illustrate  for 
the  benefit  of  subscribers  abroad,  to  whom  fashions 
travel  slowly. 


is  curious  to  notice  now  how  persons  of 
taste  will  adapt  the  most  trying  fashions  to 
themselves,  and  by  a  few  deft  touches  con- 
vert  the  stiffest  of  garments  into  one  that 
would  please  the  eye  of  an  artist  with  its 
V  flowing  lines. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  ready- 
f  >  made  dresses  in  which  large  London  houses 
tr  now  do  so  vigorous  a  trade.  On  a  stand  in 
4-  the  shop  the  outline  of  these  garments  is  usually 
^  stiff  in  the  extreme.  A  lady,  however,  chooses 
V  one  of  these,  and  it  is  sent  home.  Once  tried 
on  the  stiffness  begins  to  disappear,  and  on  the  first 
occasion  of  wearing  is  found  to  have  vanished  utterly. 
A  fold  here,  one  the  less  there,  a  tape  loosened,  would 
seem  insufficient  to  account  for  the  great  change ;  but 
true  taste  requires  little  material  to  work  upon. 

Again,  a  good  figure  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  stiff  and  elaborate,  over¬ 
trimmed  Worthian  costumes  too  often  seen.  The 
undulating  motion  of  a  graceful  wearer  gives  to  the 
heavy  train  a  character  that  it  would  lack  upon  a 
woman  of  sudden  movements  and  angular  outlines. 
On  a  perfectly  good  figure  the  tightly-tied  back  dresses 
so  railed  against  by  masculine  writers  are  free  from  the 
imputation  of  ugliness,  though  open  to  objection  on 
other  grounds — such,  for  instance,  as  the  want  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  symmetry  between  the  perfectly  plain  front 
breadths  and  the  voluminous  and  too  highly-trimmed 
back  and  train. 

The  same  theory  holds  good  as  regards  the  arrange-' 
ment  of  the  hair.  The  chignon,  as  seen  in  the  later 
days  of  its  development  on  the  dames  of  Islington  and 
the  perambulating  nursemaids  of  Tyburnia,  was  a  truly 
hideous  affair,  suggestive  of  false  hair  stuffed  with  tow. 
But  on  the  beautiful  head  of  the  great  ladv  who  led  the 
fashions  the  chignon  was,  even  when  slightly  exagge¬ 
rated,  something  to  admire.  The  hair  was  all  comb^ 
back,  was  gathered  high  on  the  head,  and  thence  fell 
in  a  shimng  cascade  low  on  the  neck,  where  it  was 
gathered  in,  with  a  few  soft  curls  escaping  at  the  side. 
If  frisettes  were  used,  they  were  of  the  slightest  and 
softest.  The  shape  of  the  head  was  plainly  visible,  as 
it  should  be  in  all  artistic  styles  of  doing  the  hair. 

The  present  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  in  Paris  is 
highly  artistic,  but  difficult  to  carry  out  consistently 
without  the  md  of  an  experienced  maid.  The  hair  is 
arranged  in  small  curls,  pinned  closely  to  the  head. 
Each  of  these  requires  a  very  small  piece  of  hair,  which 
is  rolled  round  the  fingers  and  pinned  in  its  place  when 
rolled  up  close  to  the  head.  The  arrangement  is  gene- 


Other  fashions  are  far  from  following  the  same  line 
as  regards  simplicity.  Trimmings  are  rising  from  the 
trains  of  dresses  and  are  climbing  to  the  waist.  Satin 
is  the  favourite  trimming,  and  it  is  used  profusely. 

I  have  just  seen  some  lovely  dresses  at  Messrs.  Jay’s 
Mourning  Warehouse,  Regent-street.  Many  of 
these  are  made  entirely  of  satin,  one  of  the  most  be¬ 
coming  of  materials.  I  notice  that  the  trimmings  are 
all  very  flat  down  the  back,  so  that  all  puffiness  is 
discarded,  being  confined,  perhaps,  to  the  short  dresses, 
whose  reign  has  scarcely  begun.  One  dress  had  the 
front  breadths  entirely  composed  uf  square  puffs  of 
black  satin,  the  train  consisting  of  pleats  of  the  same. 
Silk  dresses  were  abundantly  trimmed  with  satin  and 
with  jet.  Light,  cool  grenadines  looked  all  the  lighter 
and  cooler  for  being  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
Black  batiste  dresses  were  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 

The  materials  are  as  varied  as  is  usual  in  this 
establishment.  Some  of  the  grey  serges  and  cashmere 
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serges  would  make  charming  travelling  costumes.  Some 
crape  grenadines  are  delightful  materials,  being  stronger 
than  ordinary  grenadine,  and  not  liable  to  split  like  it, 
besides  being  a  change.  Those  with  satin  stripes  are 
especially  handsome,  and  cost  from  3**  6d.  the  yard. 
A  fine  make  of  Sicilienne  is  particularly  adapted  for 
dresses  and  costumes  of  elderly  ladies.  It  has  a  sheen 
like  silk. 

The  serges  of  Messrs.  Spearman  and  Spearman, 
of  Plymouth,  have  often  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns  with  praise.  They  are  made  in  all  the  new 
artistic  shades.  Their  serges  wash  like  flannel,  and 
outwear  three  or  four  ordinary  dresses.  For  travelling 
a  serge  dress  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  it  is  warm  with¬ 
out  being  heavy,  and  does  not  cockle  with  rain.  A 
book  containing  fifty  patterns  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  above  address.  There  is  a  special  serge  made 
for  boys’  and  gentlemen’s  suits.  It  is  fifty-four  inches 
wide,  and  costs  4s.  pd.  a  yard. 

A  dress-holder  has  become  an  indispensable  portion 
of  the  modern  toilette.  “  ryfe’^  Patent”  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  holding  the  dress  securely  without  crashing 
it.  This  dress-holder  can  be  had  in  several  different 
patterns  at  all  drapers’  shops.  One  in  the  shape  of  a 


padlock  is  original  and  pretty,  looking  as  though  the 
extra  fulness  had  been  securely  locked  into  the  holder. 

The  family  mourning  supplied  by  William  Tarn 
AND  Co.,  of  Newington-causewat  and  New  Kent- 
ROAD,  is  made  of  very  good  materials  at  prices  suffi¬ 
ciently  moderate  to  please  many  who  would  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  make  their  mourning  at  home,  a  dreary 
task,  as  those  know  well  who  have  had  it  to  do.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  write  off  and  order 
the  necessary  supply  of  black  garments  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  order  will  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
executed  is  an  immense  relief  to  the  mind. 

The  pretty  little  needlecases  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Redditch,  enhance  the  value  of  his  very 
excellent  needles.  The  one  before  me  is  made  in 
imitation  of  the  entrance  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
bears  the  legend  Souvenir  de  T Exposition. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Branson  and  Co.,  155,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C., 
and  called  Branson’s  Coffee  Extract,  solves  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  agreeable  beverage  of  stimulant  pro¬ 
perties,  offering  a  change  from  tea.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient,  being  in  liquid  form,  and  needing  only  some 
boiling  water  and  milk  to  convert  it  into  drinkable  form. 

Humming-Bird. 


VIOLETS. 


HE  twilight  hour  :  a  curtain’d  room. 

Red  gleams  of  firelight  through  the  gloom. 
Dancing  across  the  pale  grey  wall. 
Shining  with  scaly,  silvery  light 
On  inlaid  cabinets,  bedight 

With  birds  and  flowers  and  dragons  tall ; 

And  through  the  shadows  and  the  glow 
There  steals  the  sound,  soft,  dreamy,  low. 
Of  some  one  playing  to  herself. 

The  music  wanders  on  the  air. 

’Tis  sad,  but  sweet  beyond  compare. 

The  voice  of  some  poor,  plaintive  elf. 

I  know  the  air,  the  mellow  tune. 

Like  thrilling  nightingale  in  June, 

Whose  song  comes  pulsing  on  the  clear 
And  starlit  dusk  (from  thicket  close 
Fragrant  with  myriads  of  white  rose), 

A  song  it  shakes  the  soul  to  hear. 

I  know  the  lane,  the  hollows  dark. 

Skirting  the  oak  trees  of  the  park, 

A  lonely  lane  where  wandered  few. 

There  grew  in  spring,  ah  !  vain  regrets. 
Great  tufts  of  dark  blue  violets 
In  moss,  all  damp  with  chilly  dew. 


She  pluck’d  a  few  one  starry  eve  ; 

She  kiss’d  them,  and  her  kiss  did  leave 
A  magic  spell  within  each  flower  ; 

And  as  she  Idssed  them  down  there  fell 
A  dewdrop  or — ah  !  who  can  tell  ? 

A  teardrop  simply  for  their  dower. 

It  was  our  true  good-bye.  Alone 
We  dared  the  tender  truth  to  own. 

We  dared  confess  the  bitter  pain 
Of  parting,  pain  so  passionate 
Words  could  not  speak  it,  for  our  fate 
Was  but  to  love  and  love  in  vain. 

Later,  within  the  house,  we  met ; 

Her  face  I  never  can  forget. 

Nor  yet  the  music  that  she  played, 

A  soft  nocturne,  so  sweet  it  seemed. 

And  wildly  grieved,  as  one  who  dreamed. 
Over  the  keys  her  fingers  strayed. 

And  when  they  praised  the  pathos  deep 
That  stirred  their  souls  and  made  them  wee^., 
And  when  they  praised  the  player’s  skill. 
She  raised  her  troubled  eyes  to  mine  ; 

Their  mute  farewell  I  could  divine. 

Sweet,  mournful  eyes,  I  see  you  still ! 


Ah  !  stop.  The  melody,  meseems. 

Doth  wake  to  vivid  life  old  dreams. 

And  you  have  just  brought  in,  my  child 
Unconscious  of  the  memories 
That  cling  around  such  flowers  as  these) 
Blue  violets,  all  sweet  and  wild. 

F. 
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Kkitted  Cuff. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Masakb  a.  Lxtbixieb,  30,  Hbnxibtta  St.,  Covart  Oasdxw,  W.C.,  sttppliks  all  thb  Matskials 
SEQUIBES  FOB  THE  NEESLXWOBK  DESIHHS  OH  THESE  PaHBS. 


394. — Walkiho  Toilette. 

"Ovide”  ficha  of  crepe  de  chine,  embroidered  and  beaded,  and 
edged  with  a  handsome  fringe. 

395. — BaXOHHET  COHFECTIOH. 

Baronnet  confection  of  faille ;  this  form  simnlatea  the  Mettemich ; 
the  sleeve  is  very  large,  and  the  whole  is  ornamented  by  a  hand¬ 
some  fringe  with  passementerie  heading. 

396. — Molda  Confection. 

This  model  is  in  faille,  with  laminec  trimming  and  hows  of  faille 
as  garnitures ;  the  front  has  long  cuds,  which  are  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

397. — Debobah  Paletot. 

“  Deborah”  paletot  of  light  cloth,  trimmed  with  beaded  passe¬ 
menterie  ;  pockets  and  cufls  to  correspond. 

398  and  399. — Visiting  and  Waleing  Toilettes. 

398.  Trained  skirt  of  brown  grosgrain  silk  with  three  closely- 
pleated  flounces  at  the  hack.  Long  polonaise  of  dark  brown  silk 
damask  open  down  the  front  to  display  reeving  of  brown  silk.  The 
side-pieces  of  the  polonaise  arc  drawn  together  and  buttoned  over 
the  back  of  the  skirt.  Large  buttons  and  a  deep  ball  fringe  com¬ 
plete  the  trimming. 

399.  Trained  skirt  of  olive-green  grosgrain  silk,  the  back 
breadths  arranged  in  folds.  Long  polonaise  of  cashmere.  Cr^pe 
of  the  same  shade  buttoned  down  the  front.  At  the  lower  edge  a 
pleated  flounce  of  grosgrain,  headed  by  a  band  of  cashmere,  em¬ 
broidered  with  fine  chenille  and  with  floss  silk.  The  embroidered 
cashmere  is  also  introduced  to  trim  the  bodice  of  the  polonaise,  the 
pockets,  and  back  of  the  skirt,  and  as  wristlets  and  epaulets  on  the 
sleeves  of  cashmere  cr^pe.  Loops  and  ends  of  grosgrain  ribbem 
at  the  wrists  and  pocket, 

400. — Pbomenade  Toilettes. 

I.  Costume  in  bunrrette  and  cashmere  for  child  of  10.  Skirt  of 
cashmere  with  pleated  flounce,  very  long  polonuse  gathered  in  the 
front  and  at  the  sides,  trimmed  with  a  ruche;  double  cufls  of 
cashmere.  Straw  hat  with  chicorM  ruche  of  lilac  silk. 

X.  Costume  of  beige  for  girl  of  15.  Princess  dress  with  draperies 
at  the  back  ;  two  bands  of  taille  and  a  row  of  buttons  ornament  the 
frant ;  the  sleeves  are  of  faille.  Cufls  and  pocket  ornamented  with 
buttons.  Straw  hat,  with  half-wreath  of  field  flowers  and  feather. 

3.  Costume  for  child  of  6.  Kobe  Anglaise,  with  plastron  front, 
ornamented  by  two  rows  of  buttons ;  large  tumed-down  collar ; 
pockets  with  buttons  and  enfls  to  match.  Hat  with  straw -colonred 
ribbon  trimmings  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  crown  and  falling  all 
round  it. 

4.  Short  costume  in  mastic  cashmere.  Skirt  with  plissd,  headed 
by  a  ruche  k  la  vieille ;  draped  tunic,  trimmed  with  fringed  galloon. 
Long  basque  bodice  trimmed  to  correspond.  Brown  straw  hat, 
with  cock’s  feathers  and  bunch  of  tea-roses. 

5.  Costume  in  checked  linen.  Train  skirt  with  two  plissds, 
headed  by  a  ruche  polonaise,  with  Princess  back  forming  train ;  the 
front  of  the  tablier  is  draped  in  regular  folds,  and  fastened  to  the 
Princess  back;  corsage  with  basque,  fringed;  trimming  of  the  same 
shades  as  the  dress  completes  this  costume. 

401. — Wai.king  and  Home  Dbesses. 

I.  Costume  of  black  cashmere,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  white 
fancy  checked  material  for  girl  of  5.  Paletot  of  black,  opening  in 
front  over  a  simulated  gilet;  the  skirt  is  of  the  checked  style, 
with  scarf  of  the  same  draped  round  and  tied  at  the  side.  Straw 
hat  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  feather  of  the  same  shade. 

*.  Costume  of  fancy  stuff,  brown  and  mastic,  with  faille  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  dark  shade ;  the  sleeve  is  of  faille,  with  plissds  and 
cufls  of  the  fancy  stuff'.  Round  hat  of  brown  straw,  trimmed  with 
velvet  and  gauze  of  the  same  shade,  and  fastened  off  with  a  wing 
at  one  side. 

3.  Costume  of  light  brown  and  white ;  skirt,  with  tunic,  draped 
and  trimmed  with  a  hand  of  puce  faille  ecra  guipure;  this  is 
carried  up  the  sides,  and  sustains  the  pleats  of  the  tablier. 
Corsage  k  la  paysanne,  with  shoulder-piece  at  the  hack.  Similar 
trimming  to  that  on  the  tunic  is  continued  round  the  basque,  up 
the  front,  and  round  the  shoulder-piece, 

4  and  5.  Costume  in  mastic  and  prune  checked  material.  Short 
skirt,  with  plissd  and  bias  of  prune ;  polonaise  with  bias  of  prune, 
draped  in  graceful  folds.  Scarf  mantelet  of  the  same  stuff, 
trimmed  to  correspond,  with  two  ends  tied  loosely  in  front ;  these  are 
terminated  by  bows  of  ribbon.  Straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  large 
hunch  of  violets  and  a  bow  of  ribbon. 


40*. — Lace  fob  Undeblinen. 

Crochet. 

Along  44  stitches  crochet  as  folllows : — ist  row :  i  double  in  17th 
stitch,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  miss  3,  1  double,  then  5  chain, 
miss  2,  16  double  in  next  14  stitches,  i  chain,  3  treble.  2nd  row  : 
3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  twice  i  treble  between  next  2  trebles,  14 
chain,  3  times  alternately  i  double  in  5  chain,  5  chain,  then  i  double 
in  3rd  of  16  chain,  (6  chain.  3rd  row:  Miss  14,  i  double,  5  chain, 

1  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  s  chain, 
5  chain,  1  double  in  2nd  of  14  chain,  5  chain,  13  double  in  last  10  of 
14  chain,  i  chain,  i  treble  before  next  treble,  twice  i  treble  between 
next  2  trebles.  4th  row  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  twice  i  treble 
between  2  trebles,  then  1 2  chain,  twice  alternately  i  double  in  5 
chain,  $  chain,  then  i  double  before  5  treble,  5  chain,  i  double  after 
5  treble,  S  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  but 

2  of  16  chain,  16  chain.  5th  row  :  i  double  in  15th  stitch,  5  chain, 
I  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  •  3  chain,  5  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain, 

3  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain ;  repeat  once  from  *,  then  5 
chain,  1  double  in  2nd  of  12  chain,  5  chain,  10  double  in  last  8  of 
12  chain,  i  chain,  i  treble  before  next  treble,  twice  1  treble  between 
next  trebles.  6th  row :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  twice  1  treble 
between  next  2  treble,  then  10  chain,  twice  alternately  i  double  in 
centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain,  then  *  1  double  before  next  5  treble,  S 
chain,  i  double  after  5  chain,  5  chain  ;  repeat  once  from  *,  them 
double  in  centre  of  j  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  but  2  of  16 
chain,  16  chain.  7th  row :  1  double  in  tsth  stitch,  $  chain,  1  double 
in  5  chain,  *  3  chain,  5  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chidn,  i  double 
in  centre  of  5  chain ;  repeat  twice  from  *,  S  chain,  i  double  in 
second  of  to  chain,  5  chain,  7  double  in  last  6  of  lO  duun,  i  chain, 

1  treble  before  next  treble,  twice  1  treble  between  next  2  trebles. 
8th  row :  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  twice  i  treble  between  next  2 
trebles,  then  6  chain,  twice  alternately  i  double  in  5  chain,  5  chain, 
*  1  double  before  next  5  treble,  5  chain,  1  double  after  next  5  treble, 
5  chain ;  repeat  twice  from  *,  then  1  double  in  5  chain,  5  chain,  i 
double  in  3rd  of  16  chain,  16  chun.  9th  row:  1  double  in  15th 
stitch,  5  chain,  i  double  in  $  chain,  *  3  chain,  $  treble  in  centre 
of  5  chain,  3  chain,  x  double  in  5  chain ;  repeat  3  times  from 
*,  then  5  chain,  5  double  in  next  6  chain,  1  chain,  i  treble 
brfore  next  treble,  twice  i  treble  between  next  s  trebles. 
This  is  the  centre  row,  and  the  remaining  rows  (10  to  16) 
are  crocheted  in  reverse  order,  and  then  the  ist  to  the  i6th  rows 
are  repeated.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  lace  •  3  double  in  the 
chain  scallop  between  2  Vandykes,  3  times  7  double  in  next  scallop, 
10  double  in  next  scallop,  3  times  7  double  in  next  scallop;  repeat 
from  *. 

403. — Lace  Edging. 

Knitting  and  Buttonhole  Stitch. 

Cast  on  12.  1st  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  purl  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
2nd  row :  Cotton  forward,  then  knitted  (knit  i,  purl  i,  when  2 
made  stitches  come  together).  All  the  rows  with  even  numbers  are 
knitted  like  this  one.  3rd  row  :  Like  the  first,  but  purl  5  instead 
of  4.  Sth  row  :  Like  the  first,  but  purl  6  instead  of  4.  7th  row : 
Like  the  first,  but  purl  7  instead  of  4.  9th  row :  Slip  i,  knit  i, 
knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  twice  purl  2 
together,  4  times  cotton  forward,  twice  purl  2  together,  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  2  together,  nth  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  purl  9,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together.  13th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  purl  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice 
purl  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  purl  2,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  isth  row :  Slip  i,  knit  1,  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  purl  11,  cotton  forward,  knit 

2  together.  17th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  twice  purl  2  together,  4  times  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  twice  purl  2  together,  purl  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
19th  row:  Like  the  iSth,  hut  purl  13  instead  of  ii.  21st  row: 
Slip  I,  knit  I,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
purl  2  together,  twice  alternately,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  purl 
2  together,  then  twice  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  purl  2,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together.  23rd  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forwt^,  knit  2  together,  purl  13,  cotton  forward,  knit 
2  together,  knit  i.  24th  row  :  Knit  2  together,  then  knitted.  All 
rows  with  even  numbers  up  to  the  42nd,  inclusive,  are  knitted  in 
this  way.  25th  row :  Slip  1,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  twice  purl  z  together,  4  times  cotton  for- 
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ward  twice  purl  i  topctlicr,  purl  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  i  together, 
knit  I,  J7th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  together,  twice  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  *  together,  purl  ii,  knit  2  ttgctlier,  knit  1.  29th  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  I,  knit  2  together,  twicecot  on  forward,  knit  2  together, 
purl  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  purl  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  purl  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  1.  31st  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forwaid,  knit  2  together,  purl  9,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  i.  33rd  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forwaid,  knit  2  together,  twice  purl  2  together,  4  times  cotton 
orward,  twice  purl  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit 
.  35tli  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  purl  7,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i. 
37tli  row  Like  35th,  hut  purl  6  instead  of  7.  39th  row :  Like  3Sth, 
hut  purl  5  instead  7.  41st  row  :  Like  35th,  hut  purl  only  4;  repeat 
1st  to  42nd  rows,  and  add  the  buttonhole  stitch  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration. 

404.  — Knitted  Ball. 

Cast  on  22  stitches  with  block  wool,  and  knit  along  them  with 
blue  wool  as  follows: — ist  low:  10  times  alternately  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  slip  1  as  if  for  purling,  knit  i,  have  the  last  2  stitches  unno¬ 
ticed.  2nd  row  :  Like  the  last,  but  repeat  only  9  times,  and  knit 
together  the  made  and  knitted  stitches,  leave  the  last  2  unnoticed. 
3rd  to  10th  row  :  Like  the  preceding,  with  one  pattern  less  in  each 
succeeding  row.  iith  row  :  As  before,  but  knit  to  the  very  end  in 
the  same  pattern.  12th  row :  Same  as  nth.  Then  come  2  rows  in 
patent  knitting  with  black  wool  as  before.  Then  repeat  once  the 
ist  to  the  14th  row  with  yellow  and  black  wool,  and  once  with  blue 
and  black  wool ;  there  must  be  6  blue  and  6  yellow  sections.  Then 
cast  off,  fill  the  ball  with  wadding,  and  sew  the  knitted  part 
together. 

405.  — Knitted  Cdfe. 

Cast  on  80  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows : — 1 8  rows  of 
which  3  times  alternately  3  appear  purled,  3  knitted.  The  founda¬ 
tion  counts  as  the  ist  row,  so  that  it  must  be  purled  off  in  the  2nd 
row.  Then  for  the  row  of  loops  25  new  stitches  must  be  cast  on  in 
the  4th  row,  and  these  must  be  knitted  in  the  5th  and  6th  rows, 
and  cast  off  in  the  7th,  and  at  the  end  of  the  loth  and  12th  rows 
the  last  stitch  must  he  knitted  together  with  the  marginal  stitches 
of  the  loop  part  of  the  work ;  repeat  10  times  1st  to  i8th  rows,  and 
in  order  to  join  the  sc'parate  loops  knit  together  the  5th  to  the  8th 
stitches,  which  arc  cast  on  for  the  next  loop  with  the  21st  to  the 
1 8th  cast  on  for  the  previous  loops,  and  also  the  last  loop  must  be 
joined  to  the  first.  Thin  take  up  the  foundation  stitches  on  to  a 
fresh  needle,  and  knit  them  off  together  with  those  of  the  last  row. 
The  purled  stitches  of  the  loops  form  the  right  side  of  the  work 
when  it  has  been  folded  back  en  revers. 

406. — Coveulkts. 

1.  Coverlet  crocheted  in  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  tea-green 
double  Berlin  wool  of  four  shades  to  each  colour.  Th<»e  stripes  are 
then  embroidered  in  cross  stitch  with  coloured  filoselle.  Bound  the 
outer  edge  is  a  knotted  fringe.  The  stripes  are  worked  the  narrow 
way  in  Victoria  crochet,  with  4  shades  of  wool,  so  as  to  have  4 
working  threads.  Cast  on  7  foundation  stitelus  with  each  of  the 
4  threads,  and  then  crochet  the  pattern  rows  as  usual. 

2.  Is  a  square  of  dark -coloured  eashmerc,  over  w  hich  canvas  is 
placed,  worked  with  the  same  coloured  filoselle  in  cross  stitch, 
which  takes  in  2  threads  of  canvas  to  each  stitch.  The  canvas 
threads  are  then  draw  n  out  and  narrow  sarcenet  ribbon  is  placed 
between  the  embroidery.  Bound  the  outer  edge  is  a  naiTow  pliut- 
ing  of  cashmere  of  the  same  colour,  stitched  with  filoselle  as  shown 
in  our  illustration. 

407. — Detail  of  410. 

408. — Cabe  for  Knitting-Needles. 

Shallow  case  divided  into  partitions  according  to  the  size  of  the 
needles.  The  case  is  made  of  blue,  with  an  applique  design  of 
white  perforated  cardboard.  The  design  is  sewn  on  with  dark 
blue  filoselle  and  white  silk  in  Smyrna  stitch,  plain,  and  cross 
stitch. 

409.  — Kid  Glove. 

Kid  glove  with  six  buttons,  and  on  the  wrist  a  monog^m  em¬ 
broider^  in  purse  silks  of  the  prevailing  colours  of  the  toilette  in 
satin  and  purse  stitch. 

410.  — Glove-Case. 

Embroidery. 

Oblong  box  of  dark  brown  perforated  cardboard,  with  appliqud 
of  same  material  in  white,  sewn  on  ns  shown  in  illustration  407, 
with  pink  filoselle  and  white  silk  in  plain  and  overcast  stitch,  and 
in  point  russe. 


12 — Toilette-Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  circular  cushion  covered  with  puffings  of  rose-coloured 
satin,  with  centre  of  blue  broe-aded  silk,  embroidered  with  silver 
eantille.  Ihe  sewing  on  of  the  puffings  is  hidden  by  a  scalloped 
circle  of  white  cloth,  embroidered  in  chain,  overcast,  and  feather 
stitch.  The  shell  pattern  is  worked  with  silver  thread  and  silver 
eantille,  and  the  tendrils  with  fine  blue  silk  and  piale  punk  fioM  silk. 
The  outer  edge  is  closely  vandyked. 

414. — Gent’s  Scarf. 

Cravat  of  plain  black  satin. 

415.  — Kettle-Holder- 
Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Materials:  I\’bite  Knitting  Cotton  and  Bed  Thread. 

Cast  on  70  stitches  (white  cotton)  and  knit  114  rows  plain,  cast 
off',  then  crochet  round  the  edge  6  rounds  double  crochet,  the  two 
centre  rounds  with  red  thread ;  3  double  must  be  crocheted  in  the 
comer  stitch  of  every  round.  The  7th  round  is  crocheted  with  red 
thread  as  follows: — i  double,  2  chain,  i  double  in  same  stitch,  miss 
1,  at  the  corners  no  stitches  must  be  missed,  fasten  and  cut  the 
thread,  then  for  the  raised  work  crochet  along  the  knitted  centre 
with  white  cotton  as  follows: — *  i  treble  on  right  side  of  work  in 
the  stitches  which  appear  purled  j  turn  the  work,  i  chain,  2  treble 
with  1  chain  between  each  in  next  marginal  stitches,  miss  3  rows, 
and  going  back  along  the  knitted  part  repeat  from  *,  last  of  all 
fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  Along  the  stitches  of  the  previous  row 
croehet  as  follows  with  red  thread: — i  double  between  2  treble,  1 
chain ;  repeat.  At  one  corner  of  the  kettle-holder  there  should  be 
a  knitted  loop. 

416.  — Ladv’b  Cravat. 

iScarf  of  bright  blue  corded  silk,  with  guipure  square  of  lace  at 
the  ends.  Tlie  centre  of  the  square  is  embroidered  with  two  shades 
of  blue  chenille,  and  trimmed  round  with  lace  k  la  Pompadour, 
worked  with  blue  floss  silk. 

417.  — Detail  of  419. 

418. — Bov.  FOR  THE  Hair. 

Bow  for  the  hair,  arranged  cut  of  blue  corded  ribbon  with  fringed 
ends,  and  cluster  of  white  daisies,  pearl  hawthorn,  and  grasses. 

419. — Collar  for  Children. 

Crochet. 

For  the  guipure-like  piattern  proceed  as  foUows :— 9  chain,  i  purl 
of  5  chain  and  i  double ;  repe  at  as  often  as  necessary ;  this  forms 
the  foundation,  ist  row  :  18  chain,  1  double  in  3rd  stitch,  *  i  chain, 

1  purl,  7  chain,  miss  i  purl,  1  double  in  3rd  stitch  before  next  purl, 

2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  miss  i  purl,  1  double  in  3rd  stitch  before 
next  purl,  7  chain,  join  to  last  double  but  one,  i  slip  stitch,  i  double 
9  treble,  i  druble,  i  slip  stitch  in  7  chain,  join  to  next  stitch,  i 
chain,  1  purl,  7  chain,  miss  i  purl,  i  double  in  3rd  stitch  before 
next  purl ;  repeat  from  *,  at  the  end  of  the  row  i  chain,  1  purl,  S 
chain.  1  double  long  treble  in  1st  stitch.  2nd  row:  9  chain,  *  miss 
X  purl,  1  double  in  3Td  stitch  before  next  purl,  1  chain,  i  purl,  i 
chain,  7  treble  with  1  chain  between  each  in  centre  7  treble  of  9 
treble,  3  chain,  1  double  in  3rd  stitch  before  next  purl,  1  chain,  i 
purl,  7  chain  ;  repeat  from  *  at  last  in  3rd  chain  alter  last  double. 
3rd  row :  1 1  chain,  *  1  double  in  3rd  chain  before  next  purl,  i  chain, 

1  purl,  7  chain,  i  double  in  chain  between  ist  and  2nd  of  7  treble, 

I  chain,  1  purl,  7  chain,  i  double  in  chain  before  the  last  of  the  7 
treble,  1  chain,  i  purl,  7  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  i  double  in  centre  of  . 
chain :  repeat  now  1  st  to  3rd  rows,  letting  the  pattern  eiccur  in  reverse® 
petition  (see  illustration  417).  Bound  the  outer  edge  of  the  e»lla^ 
proceed  as  follows : — ist  round :  i  treble,  3  chain ;  repeat.  Bound  the 
neck  4  chain  instead  of  3.  2nd  row  (lower  edge) :  *  4  times  alter¬ 
nately  3  double  in  3  chain,  i  double  in  treble,  then  7  chain,  join  to 
icth  of  16  double,  7  chain,  join  to  4th  of  same  16  chain,  going  back 
along  the  last  stitches  5  doul  le  with  i  purl  between  the  two  last,  in 
the  first  4  of  the  next  7  chain,  x  chain,  3  purl,  z  chain,  5  double, 
with  I  purl  between  the  2  first  in  last  4  of  7  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in 
last  of  16  double;  rejieat  from  *.  Bound  the  neck  crochet  5  double 
in  4  chain,  and  i  double  in  each  treble;  the  two  front  ends  of  this 
collar  arc  crocheted  separately  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  bock  ot 
the  neck,  and  then  it  is  joined  into  a  whole. 

420. — Lace  for  Underlinen. 

ist  row :  7  chain,  2  treble  with  3  chain  between  in  ist  of  7  chain, 

3  times  alternately  turn  the  work,  5  chain,  2  treble  with  3  chain 
between  in  last  3  chain*,  then  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  last  Vandyke 
but  one  of  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  last  Vandyke ;  turn  the  work,  5 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  before  the  last  slip  stitch,  2  chain,  2  treble  with 
8  chain  between  in  next  chain  between  x  treble,  8  times  alter¬ 
nately  turn  the  work,  5  chain,  2  treble  with  3  chain  between  them 
in  next  3  chain;  turn  the  work,  then  13  chain,  join  to  centre  of 
last  5  chain  but  one,  going  back  along  next  6  of  13  chain  6  double; 

6  chain,  join  to  next  vandyke,  6  double  in  preying  6  chain,  6 
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chain,  join  to  next  vandjke,  6  donble  in  last  6  chun,  7  chain,  join 
to  next  Vandyke,  7  double  in  last  7  chain,  and  7  doable  in  free  7  of 
13  chain,  3  chain,  x  treble  with  3  chain  between  them  in  3  chain 
before  the  13. 

421. — Bow  FOE  THE  HAIB. 

Bow  for  the  hair,  arranged  out  of  bell-shaped  flowers  of  pink 
corded  silk,  holding  a  bouquet  of  pink  daisies,  pearl  hawthorn,  and 
silver  grasses.  The  leaves  are  made  of  pink  corded  ribbon. 

41*. — Bow  FOE  THE  Haib. 

Bow  of  pink  corded  ribbon  with  fringed  ends.  In  the  centre  a 
cluster  of  pink  and  white  daisies,  mother-of-pearl,  hawthorn  blossom, 
and  bronz^  grasses. 

423.  — Ceochet  Edgino. 

Along  one  side  of  braid,  ist  row  :  i  double  in  Vandyke,  4  treble 
with  3  chain  between  each  in  next  Vandyke  j  rejreat.  2nd  row  : 
Along  the  other  side  of  braid,  2  treble  drawn  up  together  in  2 
Vandykes  together,  4  chain ;  repeat.  3rd  row  :  Double  crochet. 

424.  — Ceocuet  Edging, 

Along  one  side  of  braid  proceed  as  follows: — istrow:  2  long 
treble  in  Vandyke,  5  chain,  4  long  treble  in  ist  stitch;  repeat.  2nd 
row :  Along  the  other  side  of  braid,  i  double  in  Vandyke,  3  chain  ; 
repeat. 

425. — COVF.E  FOE  WoEK-BASKET. 

The  cover  of  cambric  embroidered  with  fast  colours  of  thread  is 
placed  over  a  blue  or  red  silk  cover,  stitched  with  silk  of  the  same 
colour.  The  design  traced  on  the  cambric  is  outlined  and  worked 
with  white  cotton  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  bars  and  lace  stitches 
are  embroidered  with  blue,  and  the  chain  and  double  cross  stitch 
with  red  and  lilac  cotton.  The  ground  is  then  cut  away  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

426. — Design  foe  Embeoideeing  Apeons,  &c. 

Cross  Stitch. 

The  design  is  worked  over  canvas  in  cross  stitch  with  coloured 
thread,  and  the  canvas  is  then  fringed  out. 

427. — Bobdeb  foe  Apeons. 

Border  for  aprons  to  be  embroidered  in  coloured  wools  over 
canvas  in  cross  stitch. 

428. — Gent’s  Shibt. 

Shirt  of  fine  longclotb,  fastening  at  the  side. 

429. — Squabe  fob  Antimacassab. 

Holbein  Work. 

The  design  is  embroidered  in  Java  canvas  in  Halbein  stitch 
with  coloured  thread. 

430. — Gentleman’s  Ceavat. 

Cravat  of  dark  red  corded  silk,  woven  in  squares  with  light  red 
silk,  and  arranged  as  shown  in  illustration. 

431. — Edging  foe  Underlinen. 

The  design  is  to  be  embroidered  on  cambric  or  nainsook  in  purse, 
overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch. 

432.  — Coverlet  foe  Cradle,  &c. 

Coverlet  of  fine  white  flannel,  edged  with  blue  flannel.  The 
design  for  the  embroidery  of  the  centre  given  in  illustration  436  is 
embroidered  as  follows : — Tlie  cornflowers,  leaves,  and  calices  with 
blue  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  the  sprays  with  point  russe 
and  overcast  stitch  with  very  pale  blue.  Tte  lilies  of  the  valley 
are  embroidered  with  white,  and  the  leaves  with  three  shades  of 
green  silk.  The  border  is  joined  to  the  centre  with  grey  and  blue 
silks  in  point  msse.  The  outer  edge  is  scalloped,  and  has  scallops 
of  white  flannel  at  the  outside ;  both  sets  of  scallops  are  vandyked 
and  worked  with  two  shades  of  blue  silk  in  chain,  knotted,  and 
Smyrna  stitch,  and  in  point  russe. 

433. — Inbebtion. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  24  stitches,  ist  row :  Slip  i  at  the  beginning  of  every 
row,  knit  2  together,  knit  9,  purl  4,  knit  6,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together.  2nd  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  twice 
alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  t^ether,  then  knit  2,  3  time 
alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  4,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  yrf  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  8,  purl  4,  knit  7,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  4th  row ; 
Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  3  times  alternately  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together.  Sth  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  7,  purl 
4,  knit  8,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  6th  row :  Cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  3  times  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  then  knit  2,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  then  knit  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  7th 
row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  6,  purl  4,  knit  9,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together.  8th  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 


knit  2,  4  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  then 
knit  2,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit 
3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  9th  row :  Cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  5,  purl  4,  knit  10,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together.  lotb  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  4 
times  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  2, 
knit  2  togetlier,  cotton  forward,  knit  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  i  itb  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  purl  4, 
kuit  1 1 ,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  1 2th  row :  Cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  5  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  togi‘tber, 
then  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together.  13th  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit 
3,  purl  4,  knit  12,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  14th  row : 
Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  4  times  alternately  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  cotton 
forward,  knit  4,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  t<^ther.  15th  row  :  Cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  purl  4,  knit  1 1,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together.  i6th  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit 
2,  4  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  2, 
twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  3, 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  17th  row:  Cotton  forward,  knit 
2  together,  knit  5,  jiurl  4,  knit  10,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
1 8th  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  kuit  3,  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  cotton  forwaid,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  2,  twice  alter¬ 
nately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  4,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together.  i9tb  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit 

6,  purl  4,  knit  9,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  20th  row  :  Cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  3  times  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  then  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  kuit  2  together.  21st 
row:  All  succeeding  rows  begin  and  end  as  usual  with  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  so  that  it  will  not  be  again  repeated.  Knit 

7,  purl  4,  knit  8.  22nd  row :  Knit  3,  twice  alternately  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  2,  3  times  alternately  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  4.  23rd  row :  Knit  8,  purl  4, 
knit  7.  24th  row  :  Knit  2,  twice  altomatoly  cotton  forward,  knit 
2  together,  then  knit  2,  4  times  alternately  knit  2  toother,  cotton 
forward,  then  knit  3.  25th  row :  Knit  9,  purl  4,  knit  o.  26th  row  : 
Knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  4  times  alternately 
kuit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  kuit  4.  27th  i-ow:  Kuit  10, 
purl  4,  knit  5.  28th  row;  Knit  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2,  5  times  alternately  kuit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then 
knit  3.  29th  row:  Knit  ii,  purl  4,  knit  2.  30th  row:  Knit  3, 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  4  times  alternately  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  then  kuit  4.  3 ist  row:  Kuit  10,  purl  4, 
knit  5.  32ud  row  :  Knit  2,  twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit 
2  together,  then  knit  2 ;  repeat  ist  to  32nd  rows. 

434.  — Crochet  Edging. 

Along  22  stitches,  ist  row  :  Miss  10,  i  double,  miss  2,  5  treble 
in  next  stitch,  miss  2,  i  double,  5  chain,  i  double  in  ist  stitch.  2ud 
row  :  7  chain,  i  donble  in  S  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  iu  centre  of 
treble,  j  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  12  chain.  3rd  row: 
I  double  in  3rd  of  12  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in 
next  scallop.  4th  row  :  7  chain,  3  times  alternately  i  double  in  5 
chain,  5  chain,  then  i  double  in  3rd  of  9  chain.  5th  row  :  12  chain, 

1  double  iu  centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  iu  following  5  chain, 
5  treble  in  next  double,  i  double  in  next  5  chain,  5  chain,  1  double 
in  next  5  chain.  6th  row :  7  chain,  i  double  in  next  5  chain,  5 
chain,  i  double  in  upper  parts  of  centre  of  5  treble,  tw  ice  ^ternatoly 
5  chain,  i  double  in  chain  scallop,  then  7  chaiu.  7th  row  :  i  double 
in  5  chain,  3  times  altermitely  5  chain,  i  double  iu  next  5  chain. 
Sth  row :  7  chain,  3  times  alternately  i  double  iu  5  chain,  5  chain, 
then  3  double  in  7  chain,  15  long  treble  in  12  chain  of  5  th  row,  3 
double  in  9th  of  12  chain  of  2nd  row,  2  chain,  i  double.  9th  row  : 
5  chain,  i  double  between  3  double  and  next  long  treble,  4  times 
alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  treble  but  2,  then  5  chain,  i 
double  before  next  double,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  iu 
next  5  chain,  then  3  treble  in  next  double,  i  double  in  5  chain, 
5  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain ;  repeat  2ud  to  9th  row,  joining  in  the 
Sth  row  where  necessary. 

435.  — Knitted  Insertion. 

Cast  on  24.  1st  row :  Slip  i,  decrease  i,  decrease  2  together,  4 
times  alternately  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  decrease  2  together, 
then  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2  together,  decrease  2.  and 
row :  Knitted,  out  of  the  made  stitches  knit  i,  purl  i.  3rd  and 
4th  rows  :  Like  ist  and  2nd.  5th  row :  Slip  i,  decrease  3,  decrease 

2  Kigether,  3  times  alternately  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  decrease 
2  together,  then  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2  together, 
decrease  4.  6th  row:  Like  2nd  row.  7th  and  Sth  rows:  Like 
5th  and  6th;  repeat  as  often  as  necessary  ist  to  8th  row. 
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IV. — MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


LL  her  life  Maria  Edgeworth  was  a  hero- 
jwpSw™  worshipper.  Her  hero  was  her  father. 

Though  he  was  pompous,  arrogant,  and 
egotistical,  she  never  saw  his  faults ; 
keenly  alive  to  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
she  was  utterly  blind  to  his.  “  Ever  since  I 
«  could  think  or  feel,”  she  says  in  his  memoirs, 
“  he  was  the  first  object  and  motive  of  my 
"w  mind.”  He,  on  his  part,  wrote  of  her  as  his 
Q  dear  pupil,  litemry  partner,  and  friend.  When 
^  such  a  close  union  as  this  existed  it  would  be 

'*  impossible  to  say  anything  of  Maria  Edgeworth 

without  also  saying  something  of  her  father  ;  whatever 
affected  his  thoughts  and  pursuits  reacted  afterwards 
on  her,  and  the  course  of  her  life  was  shaped  by  his. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  property  in  the 
County  Longford.  Perhaps  from  his  Welsh  mother, 
who  had  been  a  Miss  Lovell,  he  inherited  a  violent  and 
passionate  temper.  Once  in  a  childish  rage  he  flung  a 
box-iron  at  his  elder  brother.  His  mother,  instead  of 
flogging  him,  reasoned  with  him  ;  he  was  fond  of 
reasoning,  and  from  that  day  he  set  to  work  to  control 
his  temper,  and  succeeded.  Owing  to  his  brother’s 
early  death  he  became  heir  to  the  Edgeworth  property. 
He  threw  himself  into  whatever  he  did  with  amazing 
eagerness  ;  dancing  and  mechanics  were  his  special 
delight.  When  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford 
he  married  Miss  Sters,  whom  he  had  met  at  her  father’s 
house  at  Black  Bourton,  near  Oxford.  Before  he  was 
twenty  his  eldest  son  was  born,  and  the  young  father 
soon  began  to  make  experiments  on  his  education. 
From  the  age  of  three  the  boy  was  brought  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rousseau’s  ideas,  explained  in  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise.  No  stockings  were  allowed,  the  child’s  arms 
were  bare  ;  he  was  to  be  made  hardy,  fearless  of  danger, 
and  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  a  savage  brought 
up  in  a  hut,  with  some  knowledge  of  modern  things, 
but  none  of  books.  As  might  be  imagined,  this  plan 
did  not  turn  out  well. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth,  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clever  barrister  and  the  future  mother  of  an  authoress, 
took  no  interest  in  her  husband’s  theories.  She  was 
ignorant  of  everything  but  reading,  spelling,  and  adding 
up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  wish  to  learn.  Her  husband  soon  found  her  com¬ 
pany  dull  and  tedious,  and  began  to  regret  his  hasty 
marriage.  He  had,  however,  no  difficulty  in  finding 
occupation.  After  settling  down  at  Hare  Hatch,  in 
Berkshire,  where,  on  the  1st  January,  1767,  his 
daughter  Maria  was  born,  he  spent  his  time  in  invent¬ 
ing  mechanical  contrivances  and  in  visiting  Sir  Francis 
Delavel  in  London,  at  whose  house  he  met  various 
fashionable  and  scientific  celebrities.  Experiments  with 
telegraphs,  inventions  of  sailing  carriages,  turnip-cutters, 
wooden  horses,  one-wheeled  phaetons,  occupied  his 


busy  mind.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Darwin  had  invented  a 
new  carriage,  he  started  off  to  Lichfield  to  inspect  it. 
Through  the  Darwins  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Lichfield  poetess,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  and  her  friend, 
Honora  Sneyd,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  At  first  Mr.  Edgeworth  thought  that  the  charm¬ 
ing  Honora  would  answer  for  his  eccentric  friend, 
Mr.  Day,  afterwards  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton, 
but  when  Honora  refused  this  awkward  philosopher 
Mr.  Edgeworth  began  to  fall  in  love  with  her  himself. 
She  shared  his  mechanical  tastes,  and  all  that  interested 
him  interested  her.  The  contrast  between  her  and  his 
wife  was  too  great.  He  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  see 
more  of  her,  and  that  his  only  safety  was  in  flight. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Day,  he  took  his  oddly-dressed 
son  and  set  off  for  France.  At  Lyons  he  entered  on 
the  giant  work  of  turning  the  Rhone  out  of  its  usual 
channel,  and  erected  a  number  of  engineering  works. 
He  had  been  busily  employed  for  some  time  when  the 
news  came  of  the  birth  of  his  second  daughter  Anna 
and  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  left  France  after  a 
short  stay.  There  was  no  doubt  about  her  successor. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Lichfield,  and 
was  married  there  to  Honora  Sneyd,  but  symptoms  of 
consumption  soon  showed  themselves,  and  after  six 
years  of  happiness  this  second  wife  and  the  love  of  his 
life  breathed  her  last.  On  her  death-bed  she  strongly 
advised  him  to  marry  her  sister  Elizabeth.  At  first  he 
hesitated,  as  well  he  might,  but  his  opinion  of  Honora’s 
judgment  and  the  power  of  Elizabeth’s  charms  finally 
prevailed.  1  here  was  some  difficulty  about  a  marriage 
with  a  deceased’s  wife’s  sister.  One  clergyman  in 
Cheshire  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  at  last 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Sneyd  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 

With  wife  No.  3  and  a  family  of  seven  children  he 
now  resolved  to  return  to  Ireland.  He  had  spent  three 
years  at  Edgeworthstown  with  his  second  wife,  but  had 
found  England  far  more  attractive.  Now  he  thought 
that  wherever  his  property  was  he  ought  to  live  and 
benefit  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Maria  had  been  at  school  at  Derby.  Though  she 
was  hopelessly  dull  about  music,  she  was  sharp  enough 
about  everything  else.  She  says  herself  that  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  but  by  comparing  dates  we  find  that 
she  must  have  been  fifteen,  when  the  strangely-consti¬ 
tuted  Edgeworth  family  arrived  at  their  Irish  home. 
Wherever  they  turned,  in  or  out  of  the  house,  they 
saw  nothing  but  damp,  dilapidation,  and  waste.  Paint¬ 
ing,  glazing,  roofing,  all  were  wanting.  The  back 
yard,  and  even  the  front  lawn,  round  the  windows  of 
the  house,  were  filled  with  “  loungers,  followers,  and 
petitioners,  tenants,  under-tenants,  drivers,  sub-agents, 
and  agents.”  All  had  grievances  and  secret  infor¬ 
mation  and  quarrels.  Then  came  widows  and  orphans 
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with  heartrending  tales  of  distress.  Little  Maria  was 
amused  and  interested  as  she  looked  on  and  listened  to 
her  father  making  his  way  through  all  these  grievances 
and  complaints.  He  was  all  the  time  in  excellent 
good-humour  with  the  people,  and  they  were  delighted 
with  him.  He  often  “  rated  them  soundly  when  they 
stood  before  him,  helpless  in  procrastination,  detected 
in  cunning,  or  convicted  of  falsehood,”  but  they  did 
not  mind  a  scolding.  The  first  remark  which  was 
whispered  about,  with  looks  of  congratulation,  was, 
“  His  honour  is  good  pay,  any  way,”  and  the  summit 
of  praise  soon  followed,  “  His  honour  is  a  real 
gentleman.” 

These  first  glimpses  which  Maria  Edgeworth  had  of 
Irish  character  as  it  was  a  century  ago  were  afterwards 
turned  to  good  account  in  Tke  Jibsentee  and  Ennui.  In 
both  these  tales  an  Irish  landlord  returns  to  his  estates 
after  years  of  absence.  Just  as  Maria's  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  were  coming  into  play,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  was  struck  with  the  oddities  of  the  Irish  lower 
classes  ;  they  made  a  greater  impression  on  her  than  if 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  them  from  her  birth.  Im¬ 
provements  of  all  kinds  now  began.  The  house  at 
Edgeworthstown  was  inconvenient,  with  small  gloomy 
rooms,  dark  wainscots,  heavy  cornices,  little  windows, 
corner  chimneys,  and  a  staircase  that  took  up  half  the 
house.  Mr.  Edgeworth  prudently  set  to  work  by 
degrees,  added  and  altered  year  by  year,  and  succeeded 
in  making  a  large  comfortable  house.  Fencing,  drain¬ 
ing,  levelling,  planting,  making  a  garden,  all  went  on 
briskly.  Longford  is  one  of  the  least  beautiful  parts  of 
Ireland  :  here  are  no  lofty  mountains,  no  wooded  glens, 
no  rushing  rivers  ;  dull  plains,  dreary  bogs,  uninterest¬ 
ing  roads,  are  all  that  meet  the  eye.  It  was  not  a 
“meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child,”  and  yet  it  was  in 
“  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown,”  says  Lockhart,  “  that 
Oliver  Goldsmith  received  part  of  his  education ;  and 
Pallasmore,  where  the  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
first  saw  the  light,  is  still,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  the 
property  of  the  Edgeworths.” 

Maria  was,  however,  always  more  attracted  by  human 
nature  than  by  inanimate  nature,  and,  without  leaving 
the  roof  of  Edgworthstown,  she  had  every  variety  of 
character  and  disposition  under  her  eyes.  Mr,  Edge- 
worth  was  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  is  declared 
by  the  Psalmist  to  be  supremely  blessed ;  his  quiver 
was  full  of  arrows — in  other  words,  his  house  was  full 
of  children.  From  first  to  last  not  less  than  eighteen 
sons  and  daughters  were  brought  up  in  his  house,  and 
after  the  age  of  three  or  four  none  of  these  were 
banished  to  the  nursery  or  schoolroom ;  they  took 
heir  places  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  were 
encouraged  to  think  and  speak  on  every  subject.  In 
this  happy  home  every  one  fell  into  the  right  groove ; 
no  one  interfered  or  quarrelled  with  the  other.  Two 
Miss  Sneyds,  sisters  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  arrived  from 
England,  but  instead  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
things  they  only  added  to  it.  One  little  boy,  who  died 
young,  was  handed  over  to  Maria’s  care  ;  another  sister, 
Emmeline,  took  charge  of  a  little  girl  and  Honora,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  “sainted  second,”  was  given  up 
to  one  of  her  aunts.  This  little  maiden  was  a  perfect 


prodigy,  too  clever  to  live;  she  wrote  a  poetical  tale 
before  she  was  thirteen,  and  understood  all  about  cubes 
and  triangles  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  house. 
He  taught  his  boys  Latin,  drew  out  the  minds  of  all 
his  children,  told  them  his  concerns,  and  did  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  estate  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Maria 
was  his  secretary,  and  helped  him  to  copy  his  letters 
and  receive  his  rents.  It  was  no  wonder  that  her 
thoughts  should  be  turned  on  education.  It  was  her 
father’s  ruling  hobby ;  her  stepmother  had  taken  it  up, 
and  Edgeworthstown  might  have  been  called  Education 
Hall.  A  book  was  kept  in  which  all  the  curious  sayings 
of  the  children  were  written  down.  One  child  asked 
why  she  was  as  tall  as  the  trees  when  she  was  far  from 
them  ;  another  found  out  the  reason  of  the  winds  blow¬ 
ing  ;  and  little  Honora  proposed  a  new  way  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  candles.  Accordingly,  Maria’s  first  ex¬ 
periment  in  writing  was  to  translate  Madame  de  Genlis’s 
Adele  et  Theodore;  ou,  Lettres  sur  1' Education.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  sat  up  half  the  night  correcting  it,  and  everything 
promised  well,  when  another  translation  appeared.  But 
the  trouble  was  not  thrown  away.  The  little  trans¬ 
lator  was  almost  a  child,  shy  and  diffident  of  her  powers. 
Her  father  wished  to  rouse  her  to  exertion  by  example 
as  well  as  precept.  This  was  done ;  and  now  he  made 
her  promise  never  to  begin  anything  that  she  did  not 
finish,  which  promise  she  faithfully  kept.  The  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  interest  taken  in  her  progress  made  her 
grateful,  and  urged  her  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Day  was  shocked  and  alarmed  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  should  have  allowed  his  daughter  even  to  trans¬ 
late.  He  agreed  with  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  that  a 
woman’s  learning  should  consist  in  knowing  her  simple 
letters,  without  their  “  mischievous  combinations,” 
and  constantly  repeated  the  lines — 

“  For  wit,  like  wine,  intuxieates  the  brain, 

Too  strong  for  feeble  woman  to  sustain. 

Of  those  that  claim  it  more  than  half  have  none. 

And  half  of  those  who  have  it  are  undone.” 

But  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  quite  determined  not  only  to 
let  his  daughter  go  on  writing,  but  to  encourage  her 
as  much  as  possible.  She  now  began  some  of  those 
tales  in  the  Parents  Assistant  which  have  helped  to 
make  her  name  famous.  Wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  read  Simple  Susan  and  Lazy  Lawrence  have 
found  their  way.  Children  of  all  sects  and  classes 
delight  in  these  stories.  They  have  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  truth,  honesty,  and  uprightness  were  never 
made  half  so  attractive.  Books  for  children  were  then 
uncommon,  and  these  supplied  a  gap  in  literature  which 
no  one  had  been  able  to  fill.  Whenever  Maria  thought 
of  writing  anything  she  always  told  her  father  the  first 
rough  plans.  He  immediately  fixed  upon  the  best,  and 
said,  “  Sketch  that,  and  show  it  to  me.”  It  was  sketched 
accordingly  ;  but  if  she  dwelt  too  long  on  a  particular 
part  he  said,  “  I  don’t  want  any  of  your  painting,  none 
of  your  drapery.  I  can  imagine  all  that.  Let  me  see 
the  bare  skeleton.”  Sometimes  she  thought  he  could 
not  make  out  her  rough  sketches,  and  he  said,  “  Now 
my  dear  little  daughter,  I  know,  does  not  believe  that 
I  understand  her,”  and  so  he  filled  up  the  sketch  in  his 
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own  words.  Now  came  her  part.  She  wrote  on  and 
on  to  her  heart’s  content  till  she  heard  the  words  “  Go 
on  and  finish.”  After  this  she  was  told  not  to  correct. 
“  Leave  that  to  me,”  said  her  kind  critic  ;  “  it  is  my 
business  to  cut  and  correct,  yours  to  write  on.’’  What 
the  value  of  such  criticism  was — the  judgment  of  one 
who  knew  how  to  cut — can  hardly  be  told.  Even 
geniuses  sometimes  go  astray  for  want  of  a  guide. 
When  the  stories  were  finished  they  were  read  out  to 
the  whole  household  in  the  evenings,  and  all  the 
children  pronounced  upon  them  and  decided  whether 
they  were  good  or  not. 

In  1792  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Clifton  did  much  to 
enlarge  Maria’s  sphere  of  observation.  She  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  world  and  of  different  varieties  of 
life.  Traces  of  this  visit  may  be  seen  in  Lazy  Lawrence 
and  Waste  Not,  Want  Not.  The  first  partnership  work. 
Practical  Education,  was  brought  out  by  the  father  and 
daughter  in  1798.  Some  of  the  chapters  might  be  read 
with  advantage  at  the  present  day.  One  on  “  Truth” 
is  especially  good,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  Edgeworth 
children  give  interesting  peeps  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
family.  One  of  the  boys  went  up  to  his  father  and 
said,  “  Father,  I  have  broken  the  best  looking-glass  in 
your  house,”  and  the  answer  was  that  his  father  would 
rather  all  the  glasses  in  his  house  were  broken  than 
that  the  child  should  attempt  to  make  an  excuse.  Truth 
in  the  strictest  sense,  in  the  smallest  things,  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  household,  and  was  zealously 
brought  out  in  Maria  Edgeworth’s  writings. 

The  year  1798  was  a  memorable  one.  The  third 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  had  fallen  a  victim  to  consumption, 
and  the  disconsolate  widower  soon  thought  of  marrying 
again.  His  fourth  choice  was  Miss  Beaufort.  She  had 
designed  some  sketches  for  the  Parents'  Assistant.  He 
had  found  fault  with  them,  and  she  had  borne  his 
criticisms  so  good-humouredly  that  he  formed  his  own 
opinion  as  to  her  character.  Miss  Beaufort  was  some 
years  younger  than  Maria  Edgeworth,  who  was  now 
thirty-one.  It  is  always  a  trial  for  a  grown-up  daughter 
when  her  father  marries  again.  Maria  objected  strongly, 
but  her  father’s  influence  was  all-powerful ;  he  told  her 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  into  the  heart  of  another  as 
she  had  done  into  his  ;  such  confidence  was  irresistible, 
she  gave  in,  and  the  marriage  turned  out  happily 
for  all  parties — the  two  Miss  Sneyds  living  on  at 
Edgeworthstown  as  before.  But  a  time  of  political 
trouble  now  loomed  darkly  around.  In  August  the 
French  landed  at  Killala  Bay,  and  news  came  that  they 
were  advancing  faster  and  faster.  Every  minute  the 
shout  of  the  rebels  was  expected,  and  the  Edgeworth 
family  had  to  leave  their  home  and  drive  off  in  hot 
haste  to  take  refuge  in  the  town  of  Longford.  Only  an 
English  housekeeper  was  left  behind.  When  the  rebels 
came  to  the  gate,  one  of  them  remembered  that  this 
woman  had  lent  his  wife  sixteen  shillings,  the  rent  of 
a  flax-ground.  He  was  now  resolved  to  stand  her 
friend,  and  would  not  let  the  house  be  attacked.  When 
the  alarm  was  over,  and  the  French  were  defeated  at 
Ballynamuck,  the  family  returned,  and  found  “  not  a 
twig  touched,  not  a  leaf  harmed.”  A  map  was  still 
open  on  the  library  table,  pencils  and  slips  of  paper 


with  arithmetical  lessons  were  lying  about,  and  a  pansy, 
which  one  of  the  children  had  been  copying,  was  left 
untouched  on  the  chimneypiece.  But  the  panic  was  so 
great  that  shortly  afterwards  the  Edgeworths  went 
again  for  some  time  to  Clifton.  One  of  the  daughters, 
Anna,  had  been  married  before  then  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  and 
they  found  many  friends,  including  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
whom  they  knew  and  liked. 

Maria’s  pen  now  became  busier  than  ever.  About 
1800,  her  first  and  most  original  Irish  story,  Castle 
Rackrent,  was  published.  It  is  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
lated  by  Thady  Quirk,  an  old  servant  of  the  Rack- 
rent  family.  The  failings  of  drunken  Sir  Patrick, 
litigious  Sir  Murtagh,  fighting  Sir  Kit,  and  slovenly 
Sir  Condy,  are  told  with  a  broad  humour  which  showed 
how  accurately  Miss  Edgeworth  knew  the  character  of 
an  old  Irish  retainer  devoted  to  the  “  family”  through 
evil  and  good  report.  The  barrack-room  of  Castle 
Rackrent,  the  windows  stopped  with  slates,  the  dusty 
window-seat  which  old  Thady  wipes  with  his  wig, 
the  great  approach  blocked  by  the  fallen  piers  of  the 
gate,  are  not  overdrawn  pictures.  Even  the  account 
of  Sir  Kit’s  Jewish  wife,  whom  he  locked  up  for  seven 
years,  he  being  killed  himself  in  a  duel  fighting  about 
her  probable  successor,  had  its  match  in  the  real  story 
of  Lady  Cathcart,  who  was  locked  up  by  her  husband 
in  her  own  house  for  twenty  years.  Castle  Rackrent 
was  the  parent  of  the  large  family  of  Irish  novels. 

Jeffery  says  that  when  Miss  Edgeworth  began  to 
write,  the  manners  of  Ireland  were  less  known  than 
those  of  Otaheite,  and  now  the  reckless  fun,  the  im¬ 
providence,  and  the  wasteful  riot  opened  out  a  new 
and  untrodden  field.  Yet  Maria  Edgeworth’s  next 
novel,  Belinda,  was  not  an  Irish  one.  She  here 
followed  the  style  of  Miss  Burney.  Belinda,  beauti¬ 
ful,  accomplished,  and  prudent,  is  sent  by  her  match¬ 
making  aunt  to  stay  with  Lady  Delacour,  a  dashing 
woman  of  fashion,  in  London.  Whenever  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  an  oddity  or  a  hel-esprit  on  hand  she 
is  quite  at  home,  and  I  ady  Delacour,  sometimes 
depressed,  sometimes  brilliant,  sometimes  witty  and 
sarcastic,  is  one  of  her  best  characters.  We  hear 
complaints  that  the  present  is  a  “  fast  age,”  but  what 
what  would  now  be  thought  of  one  of  Lady  Delacour’s 
exploits  ?  She  goes  to  fight  a  duel  with  her  enemy, 
Mrs.  Luttridge,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  prin¬ 
cipals  and  seconds  are  dressed  in  men’s  clothes,  and 
just  as  the  shots  are  fired  the  amazons  are  in  danger 
of  being  ducked  in  a  horsepond  by  an  an;4ry  mob.  A 
diversion  is  fortunately  made  by  the  hero,  Clarence 
Hervey,  who  comes  on  the  scene  driving  a  herd  of  pigs 
for  a  wager.  He  rattles  a  bladder  full  of  beans,  and 
close  behind  him  comes  a  French  officer  driving  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  and  flourishing  a  red  streamer.  The 
mob  now  shout  “  England  for  ever !”  but  through 
Mr.  Hervey’s  politeness  he  loses  his  wager  of  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  the  turkeys  arrive  at  the  market-cross 
before  the  pigs !  Startling  incidents  abound  in 
Belinda.  We  have  an  anonymous  letter,  a  secret 
marriage,  and  a  wealthy  father  turning  up  just  at  the 
right  time.  The  growth  of  Lady  Delacour’s  jealousy 
is  most  dramatically  described  ;  but  Belinda  herself  is 
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loo  faultless.  Even  Miss  Edgeworth  calls  her  an  un¬ 
interesting  personage.  The  idea  of  Clarence  Hervey 
bringing  up  Virginia  St.  Pierre  as  his  wife,  and  then  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  her,  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Day’s  educating  a  foundling,  Sabrina  Sidney,  ex¬ 
pressly  according  to  his  own  mitrimonial  fancies,  but 
this  “  patch  of  truth”  Miss  Edgeworth  thought  did  not 
fit  well  into  her  story. 

Belinda  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Edgeworth’s 
knowledge  of  London  life,  of  the  follies  of  fashion, 
and  the  tricks  of  gamblers  and  Jews,  had  made  his 
daughter’s  book  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  ladies’ 
novels.  Together  they  now  wrote  the  Essay  on 
Bulls  and  Blunders,  published,  Miss  Edgeworth  says, 
in  1803.  Sometimes  Mr.  Edgeworth  suggested  the 
ideas,  and  his  daughter  worked  them  out ;  sometimes 
she  wrote  her  first  thoughts,  and  they  were  corrected 
and  revised  by  him.  The  Essay  contains  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  and  out-of-the-way  reading. 
Amusing  touches  of  original  Irish  wit  are  given  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  Essay  is  the  best  authority  which  exists 
on  the  subject.  Bulls  are  shown  to  be  a  laughable  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas,  resulting,  it  might  be  added,  in  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  words.  From  the  celebrated  “  This  coffee¬ 
house  removed  upstairs,”  to  “  Every  man  his  own 
washerwoman,”  we  are  flooded  with  examples  to  show 
that  bulls  are  not  specially  Irish,  but  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  by  all  blunderers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Maria  was  now  fairly  launched  in  the  sea  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  her  father  had  reason  to  be  justly  proud  of 
his  pupil.  “  His  praise,”  she  says,  “  was  so  delight¬ 
ful,  it  was  so  warmly,  so  fondly  given.”  It  seemed  to 
be  her  best  reward.  In  figure  she  was  very  small, 
and  had  irregular  features  and  light-blue  eyes  ;  she 
was  so  brisk  and  restless  that  those  who  have  seen  her 
say  that  she  looked  as  if  she  were  on  wires  ;  her 
laughter  and  tears  came  like  light  on  quicksilver. 
“  Maria’s  tears,”  says  Lockhart,  “  are  always  ready 
when  any  generous  string  is  touched.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  his 
wife,  Maria,  and  her  half-sister,  Charlotte,  to  Paris, 
where  they  made  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Genlis, 
Kosciusko,  Comte  and  Comtesse  Segur,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities.  At  Paris  the  only  love-episode  of 
Maria’s  practical  life  occurred.  “  Here,  my  dear  aunt,” 
she  writes,  “  I  was  interrupted  in  a  manner  that  will 
surprise  you  as  much  as  it  surprised  me,  by  the  coming 
in  of  Monsieur  Edelcrantz,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  to  you,  of  superior  understanding 
and  mild  manners  ;  he  came  to  offer  me  his  hand  and 
heart !  My  heart  cannot  return  his  attachment.  I 
think  nothing  would  ever  tempt  me  to  leave  my  own 
dear  friends  and  country  to  live  in  Sweden.”  To 
her  cousin  (8  December,  1802)  she  wrote,  “I  have 
never  felt  anything  for  him  but  esteem  and  gratitude.” 
But  Mrs.  Edgeworth  says,  “  Maria  was  much  mistaken 
as  to  her  own  feelings.  She  refused  M.  Edelcrantz, 
but  she  felt  much  more  for  him  than  esteem  and  admi¬ 
ration.  She  was  extremely  in  love  with  him  while  we 
were  at  Paris.  I  remember  that  in  a  shop  where 
Charlotte  and  I  were  making  some  purchases  Maria 
sat  apart  absorbed  in  thought,  and  so  deep  in  reverie 


that  when  her  father  came  in  and  stood  opposite  to  her 
she  did  not  see  him  till  he  spoke  to  her,  when  she 
started  and  burst  into  tears.  Her  idea  was  that  she 
could  not  make  M.  Edelcrantz  happy,  that  her  want  of 
personal  beauty  would  prevent  her  being  a  credit  to 
him,  and  that  her  duty  lay  with  her  own  family.  He 
was  very  much  mortified  by  her  refusal,  and  never 
married.  After  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  the  Edgeworths 
returned  to  their  Longford  home.  Maria  always  says 
‘  we’  and  ‘  us,’  never  ‘  me’  or  ‘  I.’  ” 

The  happy  family  life  at  Edgeworthstown  now  began 
again.  Moral  Tales  were  quickly  succeeded  by  Popular 
Tales.  These  are  emphatically  stories  with  a  purpose — 
virtue  is  always  rewarded,  and  craft  and  roguery  are 
sure  to  defeat  their  own  ends ;  this  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  tone  of  sameness  ;  but  the  stories,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  admirable  of  their  kind. 

Volume  after  volume  of  Tales  from  FashionMe  Life 
were  poured  forth  in  rapid  succession.  In  The 
Absentee  the  follies  of  pretension  are  ridiculed.  Lady 
Clonbrony  courting  the  great  in  London  drawing-rooms, 
lavishing  thousands  on  her  “  galas,”  and  vainly  trying 
to  appear  English,  is  shown  to  be  just  as  absurd  as 
Mrs.  Rafferty,  the  grocer’s  wife,  when  she  is  enter¬ 
taining  Lord  Colambre,  and  bursts  out  in  the  middle 
of  dinner  with  “  Corny  Dempsey,  Corny  Dempsey, 
you’re  no  more  gud  at  the  fut  of  my  table  than  a  stick 
of  celery.”  As  usual,  the  heroine,  Grace  Nugent,  is 
too  insipidly  excellent,  and  far  less  lifelike  than  Larry 
Brady,  the  postboy.  Lord  Macaulay  considered  The 
Absentee  Miss  Edgeworth’s  best  novel,  but  Ennui 
is  almost  as  good.  In  Ennui  the  listless  Earl  of 
Glenthorn,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  only  plain 
Mr.  O’Donohue,  shows  that  he  can  be  an  active, 
useful  member  of  society,  and  thus  illustrates  the 
favourite  Edgeworth  maxim  that  at  every  age  im¬ 
provement  is  possible.  Ennui  abounds  in  amusing 
pictures  of  Irish  scenes,  and  Joe  Kelly’s  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  lie  in  jail  for  a  murder  than  a  robbery  is  an 
apt  instance  of  the  peculiarity  of  Hibernian  morals. 
Almeria  is  another  success ;  we  can  hardly  pity  the 
fickle  heiress  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  when 
she  finds  herself  slighted  by  her  fashionable  friends, 
including  the  court  favourite.  Lady  Pierrepoint,  who 
married  merely  to  “  increase  her  consequence  and 
strengthen  her  connections.”  Patronage  is  the  longest 
and  dullest  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels.  She  leaves 
Irish  ground,  where  she  is  most  at  home,  and 
though  the  lesson  that  it  is  better  to  depend  on  one’s 
own  exertions  than  to  court  the  great  is  no  doubt 
excellent,  still  the  plot  is  tiresome,  and  there  are  too 
many  characters.  The  only  good  scene  is  where 
Georgiana  Falconer  sells  her  cast-off  dresses  to  her 
lady’s-maid. 

Patronage  shows  Miss  Edgeworth  at  her  wori-t,  but 
her  fame  was  too  strongly  established  to  be  shaken. 
When  the  Edgeworth  family  paid  a  visit  to  London  in 
1813  they  were  feted  and  lionised  wherever  they  went. 
Lord  Byron  mentions  in  his  Diary  having  met  them. 
He  himself  had  been  the  lion  of  the  preceding  year. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael  succeeded  him. 
“  I  thought  Edgeworth,”  he  says,  “  a  fine  old  fellow 
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of  a  darety  elderly  red  complexion,  but  active,  brisk, 
and  endless,  fie  bounced  about  and  talked  loud  and 
long.  He  was  then  seventy,  but  did  not  look  fifty.  A 
paper  had  been  just  sent  round  for  the  recall  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  the  stage,  and  Moore  proposed  that  another 
paper  should  be  signed  “  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  to  Ireland.”  “  The  fact  was,”  says  Byron, 
“  every  one  cared  more  about  her.  She  is  a  nice  little 
unassuming  Jennie  Deans  looking  body,  as  we  Scotch 
say ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking. 
Her  conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself.  One  would 
never  have  guessed  she  could  write  her  name.’’ 

After  this  visit  unconscious  Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  “  We  certainly  got  a  most  flattering 
reception  in  London,  but  it  has  not  tempted  us  to 
renew  the  experiment.”  Modest  Maria  begged  Mrs. 
Barbauld  not  to  suspect  her  of  being  so  weak,  so  vain, 
so  senseless  as  to  have  her  brain  turned  by  a  little 
fashionable  flattery.  Her  home  at  Edgeworthstown 
was  always  acceptable.  “  I  wish,”  she  writes  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  “  that  1  could  transport  you  into  this  large, 
cheerful  family,  where  everybody,  from  little  Paken- 
ham  of  four  years  old  to  the  old  housekeeper,  would 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  you  at  home.” 
Another  time  she  speaks  of  her  stepmother  as  being 
in  “  useful  blooming  health,  and  the  darling  little 
Francis  is  now  crowing  and  dancing  at  her  window, 
looking  out  at  his  sisters,  who  are  making  hay.  He 
has  a  natural  genius  for  happiness,  as  Sidney  Smith 
would  say,  great  hereditary  constitutional  joy.” 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  always  ready  to  read  and 
admire  other  people’s  books.  In  one  of  her  letters 
she  speaks  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  Simple  Story,  and  said  it 
made  her  feel  still  more  her  own  deficiencies.  Har¬ 
rington  and  Ormond  were  her  next  tales.  Harry  Or¬ 
mond  is  a  high-spirited  young  Irishman,  who,  unlike  a 
former  hero,  Vivien,  learns  to  say  “  No !”  King 
Corny,  of  the  Black  Islands,  the  good-hearted,  dicta¬ 
torial,  hard-drinking  squire,  is  a  capital  contrast  to 
Black  Connell  and  Miss  O’Faley,  with  their  French  airs 
and  graces.  Ormond  is  an  Irish-French  tale,  and  ranks 
with  Miss  Edgeworth’s  very  best. 

One  of  the  last  things  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  did 
was  to  write  a  preface  to  Ormond.  He  died  in  1817, 
to  the  intense  grief  of  his  family.  Maria  seemed  literally 
crushed  by  his  loss.  After  days  and  nights  of  pain  he 
heard  every  evening  what  she  had  written  in  the 
morning,  and  went  on  correcting  with  a  perseverance 
which  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  “  Maria’s  tales,” 
he  wrote,  “  have  cheered  the  lingering  hours  of  my 
illness.”  She  now  had  to  write  alone.  Her  first  work 
was  to  edit  her  father’s  memoirs  and  to  write  the 
concluding  volume,  which  was  to  her  a  painful  task. 
For  some  years  afterwards  she  and  her  two  step-sisters 
travelled  about  from  place  to  place.  Moore  mentions 
meeting  them  in  l8l8  at  Bo  wood,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne’s.  “  Miss  Edgeworth,”  he  says,  “  delight¬ 
ful,  not  from  display,  but  from  repose  and  unafFected- 
ness,  the  least  pretending  person  of  the  company.’’ 
Paris — Switzerland — Geneva — London  again — break¬ 
fasts  at  Rogers’ — balls  at  Almack’s — made  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  quiet  home  at  Edgeworthstown. 


One  of  the  events  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  life  was  a 
visit  to  Abbotsford  in  182  J.  Sir  Walter  Scott  always 
said  that  her  Irish  tales  had  suggested  some  of  his 
Scotch  novels,  and  her  naivete  and  good-humoured 
energy  delighted  him.  Her  visit  was  a  series  of  fetes. 
“  One  day,”  says  Lockhart,  “  there  was  fishing  in  the 
Cauldshiels  Loch,  and  a  dinner  on  the  heathy  bank ; 
another,  the  whole  party  feasted  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer’s  waterfall  in  the  glen,  and  the  stone  on  which 
Maria  sat  that  day  was  afterwards  called  Edgeworth- 
stone.  A  third  day  we  had  to  go  further  afield.  Sir 
Walter  must  needs  show  her,  not  Newark  only,  but 
all  the  upper  scenery  of  the  Yarrow,  where  ‘fair  hangs 
the  apple  frae  the  rock.’  The  baskets  were  unpacked 
about  sunset  beside  the  ruined  chapel  overlooking  St. 
Mary’s  Loch.  He  had  scrambled  to  gather  bluebells 
and  heath  flowers,  with  which  the  young  ladies  must 
twine  their  hair,  and  they  sang  and  he  recited  until  it 
was  time  to  go  home  beneath  the  softest  of  harvest 
moons.  Thus  a  fortnight  passed,  and  her  vision  closed.” 
The  visit  was  soon  returned.  Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth 
threw  open  his  doors  to  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  and 
Maria,  with  her  brother  and  sister,  accompanied  him 
to  Killarney.  What  with  her  old  friends  and  his  new 
ones  the  journey  resembled  a  triumphal  progress.  One 
tribute  was  offered  by  a  Limerick  poet,  a  scarecrow 
figure,  who  pointed  out  the  following  lines  in  his 
book,  to  which  the  whole  party  had  to  subscribe: — 

“  Scott,  Morgan,  Edgeworth,  Byron,  prop  of  Greece, 

Are  characters  whose  fame  not  soon  will  cease !’’ 

Miss  Edgeworth  generally  sat  down  to  her  writing- 
desk  (a  plain  wooden  one,  made  by  her  father)  in  the 
common  sitting-room,  soon  after  breakfast,  and  wrote 
till  luncheon,  her  chief  meal,  then  did  some  needle¬ 
work,  took  a  short  drive,  and  wrote  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

Helen  is  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  last  and  best  novels. 
Like  all  her  books,  it  has  a  lesson,  and  the  lesson  is  the 
immense  importance  of  truth  in  little  things.  It  shows 
how  one  inaccuracy  may  lead  on  to  another,  till  by 
degrees  the  “  little  black  spot”  spreads.  Lady  Cecilia 
Clarendon,  lovely  and  winning,  is  yet  not  perfectly 
truthful.  In  order  to  conceal  a  flirtation  which  she  has 
had  before  her  marriage  from  her  husband  she  per¬ 
suades  her  friend  Helen  to  take  the  blame  of  some 
love-letters.  Helen  hesitates,  but  Cecilia  weeps  and 
implores,  till  at  last  she  gains  her  point.  From  that 
hour  Helen  is  made  miserable.  She  is  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused,  and,  unable  to  defend  herself,  the  letters  are 
published,  and  she  is  pointed  out  as  the  writer.  At 
length,  just  as  things  have  come  to  agony  pitch,  and 
Helen'  is  separated  from  Granville  Beauclerc,  Cecilia 
confesses  the  truth.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  kept 
up  to  the  last,  and  though  it  was  published  in  1834, 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  powers  seem  as  fresh  as  ever.  Stie 
is  some  imes  accused  of  being  too  common-sensical, 
not  sufficiently  romantic  and  passionate.  If  this  be  a 
fault  she  must  cert  linly  plead  guilty  to  it.  Self-restraint, 
truth  in  all  things,  were  the  moving  principles  of  her 
soul.  She  has  been  classed  with  Jane  Austen,  but  no 
two  writers  can  be  less  alike.  Miss  Austen  never 
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'Wrote  with  a  moral  purpose,  Miss  Edgeworth  never 
wrote  without  one,  and  her  stories  are  generally  made 
10  fit  the  lessons  she  wishes  to  bring  out.  Miss  Austen 
excels  with  commonplace  people.  Miss  Edgeworth 
utterly  fails  with  them,  but  her  Irish  servants,  her 
whs  and  her  fops,  are  admirable.  Miss  Austen  has  a 
fitje,  delicate  humour,  while  her  sister  authoress  deals 
sn  broad,  racy  drollery,  in  humorous  scenes  which 
are  often  extravagant  and  laughable.  Miss  Austen 
sever  seems  to  think  about  her  plots.  Miss  Edgeworth 
R^es  pains  to  make  hers  as  ingenious  and  complicated 
xs  possible.  Miss  Austen  was  the  greater  artist,  but 
^fiss  Edgeworth  was  a  much  more  useful  and  practical 


writer.  The  fame  of  Jane  Austen  rests  on  six  novels, 
while  Maria  Edgeworth  published  forty-seven  volumes, 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  showing  an 
immense  amount  of  reading  and  observation.  She  was 
emphatically  the  children’s  friend.  As  time  goes  on 
even  The  Absentee  may  rest  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  our 
libraries,  but  Harry  and  Lucy  and  Simple  Susan  will  be 
thumbed  in  nurseries  and  school  rooms  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts.  Maria  Edgeworth  died  in  her  happy 
home  at  Edgeworthstown,  surrounded  by  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  1849.  She  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  eighty-three,  having  survived  her 
dearly-loved  father  thirty-two  years. 


IfjOlAjS  OOMESTie  £€0N0iVtY. 


•AVING  taken  your  bungalow,  furnished  it, 
and  gained  a  slight  insight  into  ways  and 
means,  the  general  management  of  your 
establishment  in  its  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  routine  must  be  considered.  I 
have  touched  on  the  culinary  department, 
and  in  doing  so  have  merely  mentioned  your 
khansdmdn  or  cooks  duties,  and  given  such 
hints  as  I  could  respecting  his  branch  of 
business  alone  ;  but  the  vexed  subject  of  ser¬ 
vants  remains  to  be  treated,  and  it  already  seems 
to  have  been  written  about,  I  may  almost  say, 
ed  nauseam.  People  hardly  ever  agree  on  this  topic. 
Tomes  have  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  our 
servants  as  a  class,  rules  Imd  down  for  their  manage¬ 
ment,  their  keep,  their  work,  their  duties,  their  plea¬ 
sures,  their  followers,  their  failings  and  shortcomings, 
these  latter  especially  being  a  chosen  theme  and  much¬ 
loved  topic ;  but — and  allow  my  but  to  be  italicised — is 
all  the  fault  so  entirely  on  one  side  ?  Are  mistresses 
and  masters  infallible  ?  Clearly  not.  There  are  faults 
on  both  sides,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  the  age  be¬ 
tween  servers  and  served  are  a  want  of  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  servers,  a  want  of  real  sympathy  for  them 
and  with  them.  The  line  of  difference  is  too  strongly 
defined ;  too  much  is  expected  and  exacted,  and  we, 
faulty  as  we  ourselves  are,  expect  from  those  who  have 
sot  our  advantages  perfection,  and  because  we  often 
find  the  reverse,  are  disappointed.  Kindness,  encou¬ 
ragement,  cheering  words,  ready  sympathy  and  trust 
go  far,  very  far,  in  making  good  servants.  Make  them 
thoroughly  comfortable ;  let  them  feel  that  you  con¬ 
sider  them  members  of  your  family,  and  have  truly 
iheir  welfare  at  heart ;  encourage  them  to  come  to  you 
it  their  troubles  and  in  their  joys,  and  they  must  be 
worthless  indeed  if  they  do  not,  in  return,  give  you 
faithful — ay,  even  loving — service,  and  prefer  to  make 
their  home  with  you,  feeling  that  it  is  a  home,  to  going 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place  “  to  better  them¬ 
selves,”  as  the  saying  is.  These  remarks  do  not  apply, 
fcrhaps,  quite  so  much  to  servants  in  India,  but  still 


natives  are  capable  of  strong  attachments,  and  with 
them,  too,  kindness  goes  a  long  way.  I  do  not  mean 
over-indulgence,  which  is  mistaken  kindness — you 
can  oveido  it,  and  if  you  do  they  will  take  advantage  of 
you — but  rather  a  generally  uniform  treatment,  of  firm¬ 
ness  tempered  with  kindness.  Take  for  your  precept 
that  golden  rule  which  is,  alas  !  though  frequently 
extolled  in  theory,  rarely  carried  into  practice,  “  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,”  and  you  will 
have  no  cause — even  with  natives — to  lament  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  great  authority  on 
India  and  Indian  subjects,  the  late  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor.  He  says,  in  his  Story  of  My  Life — “  One  word, 
one  last  reflection,  in  regard  to  India  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  to  advise  all  who  go  there,  in  whatever 
capacity,  or  whatever  position  they  may  hold,  to  use 
true  courtesy  to  natives  of  all  degrees.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  large  masses  of  men  are  more  easily 
led  than  driven,  and  that  courtesy,  and  kindness,  and 
firmness  will  gain  many  a  point  which,  under  a  hard 
and  haughty  bearing,  would  prove  unattainable.  By 
courtesy  I  do  not  mean  undue  familiarity — far  from  it ; 
self-respect  must  always  be  observed.  But  there  is  a 
middle  course  which,  if  pursued  in  a  gentlemanly 
fashion,  not  only  exacts  respect  from  natives  of  all 
classes,  but  gratitude  and  affection  likewise.” 

This  advice  can  well  be  applied  in  the  rule  of  your 
establishment.  You  will  be  obliged  to  have  many  more 
servants  about  you  than  you  would  at  home  ;  this  is  a 
necessity  and  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  which, 
while  you  are  in  it,  you  must  conform.  If  properly 
managed,  however,  you  need  have  no  more  trouble 
than  you  would  at  home  with  a  more  limited  household — 
less,  in  point  of  fact,  as  your  bearer  or  head  servant 
takes  much  of  the  work  off  your  hands,  being,  to  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  for  the  inferior  servants 
good  behaviour.  Wages  are  small.  They  do  not  feed 
at  your  expense.  You  do  not  clothe  them,  beyond, 
perhaps,  a  warm  coat  or  two  in  the  cold  weather  to 
your  head  servants.  They  do  not  even  sleep  in  your 
bungalow,  but  have  their  mud  huts  in  the  compound. 
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It  is  the  fashion  to  cry  down  native  servants  very  much, 
and  for  what  reason  I  could  never  see.  There  are 
morally  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  but.  that  a  black 
heart  should  go  with  a  dark  skin  is  an  illogical  idea, 
which  must  strike  one  on  the  very  face  of  it  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  fancy  that  any  one  would  allow 
that  they  held  such  an  opinion,  but  “  actions  sometimes 
speak  more  loudly  than  words,”  and  the  treatment 
some  natives  endure  from  the  hands  of  their  so-called 
superiors  is  both  scandalous  and  shameful. 

The  generality  of  natives  make  good  servants  if 
kindly  treated.  They  are  willing,  attentive,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  capable  of  great  affection.  They  are  not 
always,  perhaps,  strictly  honest,  neither  is  the  habit  of 
story-telling  entirely  foreign  to  their  natures,  but  even 
here  we  must  make  allowances  and  remember  that  with 
them  these  are  not  faults  of  such  a  deep  dye  as  they  are 
with  us.  What  they  think  of  is  caste.  Their  actions 
are  governed  by  their  caste,  and  faults  such  as  I  have 
mentioned  would  not  make  them  break  that  caste.  They 
are  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  “  they  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.’’  Moral  faults  are  not  so  culpable  as 
those  trifling  acts  in  which  we  can  see  no  crime.  A 
bearer  will  tell  you  an  unblushing  story  and  think 
nothing  of  it ;  but  he,  if  a  high-caste  man,  would  not 
dream  of  taking  away  a  plate  with  meat  on  it ;  and  you 
are  bound  to  respect  their  caste  too,  absurd  as  their 
rules  may  be,  if  you  wish  to  retain  them  in  your  ser¬ 
vice. 

Perry  says,  with  respect  to  caste,  that  “  up  to  the 
present  time  each  caste  among  the  Hindoos  has  not  only 
been  self-governed  and  separately  organised,  but  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  nation,  unconnected  by 
blood,  pursuits,  or  sympathies  with  the  population 
around  it.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Hindoo  public  opinion.  So  long  as  a  man  preserves  the 
good  opinion  of  his  caste  he  may  commit  the  gravest 
crimes  against  the  general  public,  the  grossest  perjuries 
or  frauds  that  would  demand  exclusion  from  society, 
still,  if  his  caste  is  uninjured  by  him,  he  is  not  deemed 
to  bear  any  blot  on  his  escutcheon.” 

Considering  this  state  of  things,  and  the  weight  their 
caste  bears  on  all  their  actions,  it  is  small  wonder  that, 
knowing  no  better,  they  do  “  pick  and  steal”  and  tell 
untruths,  as  such  actions  in  no  way  affect  the  opinion 
of  their  own  particular  community.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  to  find  so  many  among  them  fairly  upright 
and  trustworthy.  The  whole  time  we  were  in  India 
we  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a  pin’s  head.  Money, 
clothes,  jewellery,  were  all  alike  respected  ;  and  were  we 
to  return,  those  old  servants,  if  alive,  would  return  to 
us  gladly  and  take  service  again.  We  found  them  all 
comfortable  places  amongst  our  friends  and  relations 
when  we  came  home,  and  from  time  to  time  hear  now 
of  their  welfare. 

Perhaps  we  were  singularly  fortunate,  but  on  this 
subject,  as  on  others,  I  only  write  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

Our  bearer — head  servant — was  a  very  high-caste 
Hindoo.  He  had  been  through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
faithfully  served  his  master,  protecting  his  things 
during  that  time.  He  was  a  picture  of  a  native — a  tall. 


handsome,  elderly  man,  with  quite  a  presence.  He 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  great  conscientiousness,  and 
kept  all  the  other  servants  in  order,  as  it  was  his  place 
to  do.  We  never  lost  a  penny  or  a  penny’s  worth, 
though  my  husband,  having  much  public  money  passing 
through  his  hands,  which  it  was  this  man’s  business  to 
count,  he  had  every  temptation  to  peculate  had  he  been 
so  minded.  Our  ihitmutgar  (table  servant)  had  been 
from  a  boy  in  the  regiment,  and  was  well  known  to 
my  husband  before. 

The  khansaman  is  the  cook.  We  had  two.  The  first 
we  tried  was  not  steady,  and  so  had  to  be  sent  away, 
but  the  second  remained  with  us  all  the  time,  and  was 
a  very  valuable  servant. 

My  ayah  was  a  treasure,  gentle,  warm-hearted, 
affectionate,  and  most  attentive  in  illness.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  woman,  though  a  large  turquoise,  let 
into  the  bone  of  her  finely-shaped  nose,  rather  detracted 
from  the  beauty  of  that  feature.  Her  kindness  during 
my  severe  illnesses  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  The  ayahs’ 
care  of  children  is  proverbial,  their  worst  fault  being 
over-kindness  to  their  little  charges — they  literally  spoil 
them. 

Our  mallee  (gardener),  dohbie  (washerman),  bhustie 
(water-carrier),  and  mehter  (sweeper)  remained  with  us 
from  the  first,  as  did  the  head  syxe  (groom).  The 
inferior  servants  we  changed  now  and  then. 

Natives  have  no  idea  of  time ;  this  is  one  of  their 
greatest  faults.  You  must  therefore  insist  on  punctuality, 
and  set  them  a  good  example  in  that  respect  yourself. 
If  you  order  your  horse  or  carriage  at  a  certain  hour  see 
that  you  get  it  at  the  proper  time.  By  dint  of  keeping 
your  servants  up  to  your  time  you  will  gradually  get 
them  to  be  more  punctual  and  less  lazy.  It  is  as  well 
to  have,  if  possible,  a  regular  routine  of  house  work  and 
duties,  as  you  would  in  an  English  house ;  but  at  first, 
until  your  servants  get  into  your  ways,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  insist  on  this  plan. 

The  wages  vary  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  are 
now  very  much  higher  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  usual  to  pay  khdnsamdns  from  12  to  14  rupees  per 
mensem  ;  bearers,  khitmutgars ,  ayahs,  bhusties,  dhobies,  and 
mallees  from  8  to  lo  rupees  per  mensem  ;  syces  from  6  to 
7  rupees ;  mehters,  coolies,  and  grasscuts  4  to  5  rupees. 
If  you  keep  a  chowkeydar  (watchman),  as  in  some  stations 
you  are  obliged  to  do,  his  wages  will  be  about  7  or  8 
rupees. 

In  the  hot  weather  you  require  more  servants  than 
you  do  in  the  cold  season  because  of  the  punkahs ; 
coolies  are  wanted  to  pull  them  night  and  day,  and  the 
same  coolie  cannot  always  be  kept  at  work.  We  had 
three  extra  coolies  during  the  hot  season,  paying  them 
each  5  rupees  per  mensem. 

Your  staff  of  servants  will  number  from  12  to  14  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  from  14  to  16  in  the  hot  months, 
their  aggregate  wages  amounting  to  about  80  rupees 
each  month  in  the  cool  months,  and  95  rupees  in  the 
hot.  If  you  keep  up  a  garden  you  must  allow  about 
;^20  a  year  extra,  or  rather  more. 

The  following  table  of  expenses  is  for  a  married 
couple,  but  does  not  of  course  include  the  first  outlay 
for  furnishing,  &c. : — 
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Tabu  oi  Monthly  and  Yeablt  Expbnsbs. 

Monthly.  Yearly. 

B.  A.  b.  a.  £  ».  d. 
Rent  of  house  or  bungtilow  ..800  —  960  o  —  9600 
Bazaar  expenses  for  living,  at 

3  rupees  per  diem  ....  84  o  —  1,008  o  —  100  16  o 

12  servants’  wages  for  6  "i 

months  (average)  ...  V  918  —  1,098  o  —  109  16  o 

*5  ..  ..  ..  ) 

Stable  expenses,  keep  of  two 
horses,  shoeing,  incidental 
expenses  (syce  and  grcuscuts^ 
wages  included  in  servants’ 

wages) . 35  o  —  4*o  o  —  42  o  o 

Incidental  and  extra  expenses, 
as  wine,  brandy,  soda-water, 

beer,  &c . 100  o  —  1,200  o  —  120  o  o 

Garden  expenses,  if  kept  up  .  20  o  —  240  o  —  24  o  o 

410  8  —  4,926  o  —  492  12  o 
This  table  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision, 
and  that  revision  calculated  by  your  actual  income. 

Decided  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  others  on 
such  points,  only  a  general  idea  given  of  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  Indian  establishment  on  not  too  large  a  scale. 

If  economy  has  to  be  very  much  studied  then  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  stable,  garden,  bazaar,  and 
incidental  expenses,  more  esfteiially  in  the  latter  item. 
I  have  already  enlarged  in  a  former  paper  on  the  very 
expensive  items  of  wine,  brandy,  and  soda-water,  and 
here  a  person  determined  to  save  may  really  materially 
lessen  the  monthly  expenditure.  Perhaps  also  one  or 
two  servants  could  be  struck  off  the  list,  but  a  bearer, 
khutmutgar,  khansaman,  ayah,  hhustie,  dhobie,  mehter,  and 
two  punkah-coolies  in  the  hot  weather,  must  really  be 
kept.  If  you  have  no  horse  your  syce  and  groom  can  be 
dispensed  with.  This  will  be  a  great  act  of  self-denial, 
though.  A  horse  to  ride  or  drive  in  India  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  luxury,  for  it  is  in  many  places  a 
necessity.  Very  often  single  men  live  two  or  three 
together  in  one  house,  sharing  the  expenses  of  rent, 
living,  and  servants,  and  can  then  do  very  well  with 
fewer  persons  to  wait  on  them,  but  a  married  couple 
will  certainly  require  those  I  have  enumerated. 

I  should  advise  a  David’s  Household  and  Commercial 
Guide  being  purchased  directly  you  fairly  commence 
your  housekeeping  duties.  They  are  issued  each 
quarter.  A  single  copy — that  is,  for  one  quarter — costs 
I  rupee  8  annas,  or  3s.  They  are  much  on  the  same 
plan  as  Letts’s  housekeeping  b^ks,  and  have  spaces  set 


apart  for  the  different  items  required  for  daily  use  in 
housekeeping,  kitchen  accounts,  cellar,  stable,  dhobie, 
servants'  wages,  bills  paid,  and  monthly  accounts, 
besides  containing  many  valuable  hints  respecting 
garden  produce,  weights  and  measures,  tables  of  wages, 
and  all  the  varied  information  such  books  usually  con¬ 
tain,  only  relating  to  India  instead  of  England.  I  found 
these  “  guides’’  most  useful.  Indeed,  most  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  with  respect  to 
housekeeping  has  been  gained  from  my  own  account- 
books  and  journals  kept  while  in  India. 

It  is  usual  to  pay  your  servants  monthly,  as  they  find 
themselves  out  of  their  pay.  The  native  bunniahs  who 
supply  them  with  what  they  require  do  not  take  long 
credit,  and  require  also  to  be  paid  up  monthly.  A  good 
plan  is  to  keep  all  your  servants  one  month  in  arrear. 
It  is  really  no  hardship  to  them,  and  it  often  happens 
that  if  you  keep  them  paid  up  to  date  they  will  leave 
you  on  the  smallet  pretext  and  decamp  without  giving 
you  any  notice  of  their  intentions,  whereas,  if  they  have 
money  still  in  your  hands  due  to  them,  they  will  not 
leave  you  suddenly. 

It  is  also  usual,  if  they  are  very  careless  or  commit 
any  gross  fault,  to  fine  them  a  few  annas,  as  they  think 
more  of  money  than  they  do  of  anything  else.  You  do 
not  withhold  their  money  entirely  of  course,  but  repay 
them  when  their  conduct  has  improved.  The  dhohie  is 
the  one  who  generally  gets  the  most  fines,  as  he  some¬ 
times  loses  articles,  or  says  he  does  ;  a  fine  against  him, 
however,  usually  brings  the  article  back  again,  and  he 
does  not  repeat  the  experiment,  unfess  he  is  rea'ly 
careless  of  the  things,  in  which  case  the  best  plan  is  to 
change  him  for  another. 

In  India  people  are  inclined,  I  think,  to  trust  too 
much  to  hearsay.  They  are  told  so  many  stories  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  natives  that  they,  not  having  as  yet 
gained  much  knowledge  for  themselves,  are  apt  to  say. 

Oh  !  Soand-so  says  all  the  Indian  servants  are  equally 
bad,  and  that  we  should  be  very  foolish  to  expect  to 
find  good  ones ;  that  they  all  tell  stories,  all  thieve,  and 
are  all  deceitful.”  To  all  this  I  say.  Listen  if  you  like, 
but  do  not  rely  entirely  on  such  sweeping  assertions. 
In  time  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  them  for 
yourself,  and  you  must  here,  as  elsewhere,  buy  your 
experience.  It  is  far  better  to  do  so  than  allow  your 
own  judgment  to  be  too  strongly  biassed.” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TOILETTES  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 

1.  Short  costume  of  mastic  cashmere,  with  trimmings  with  band  down  the  front,  of  blue  faille,  with  buttons, 

of  green  faille.  Piisse  flounce,  with  loops  of  faille  and  A  similar  band  forms  the  hem.  A  ruche  k  la  vieille,  of 

band  of  the  same.  Tunic  d  la  paysanne,  trimmed  with  old  gold,  edged  with  pale  blue,  descends  the  front  on 

green  ribbon.  Gilet  of  green  faille,  with  buttons  to  each  side  of  the  blue  band,  and  is  continued  round  the 

match.  Half-fitting  jacket,  with  turned-back  collar  skirt.  Jacket  with  gilet  of  blue.  This  is  trimmed  to 

opening  over  the  waistcoat.  The  edges  are  all  trimmed  correspond  with  the  skirt.  Double  collar  of  old  gold 

by  bands  of  green  faille,  and  a  belt  of  the  same  is  worn  and  blue.  Pockets  of  blue,  with  bows  of  old  gold, 

round  the  waist.  Cuffs  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  Sleeves  trimmed  to  correspond.  Round  hat  of  grey 

of  the  skirt.  Rice  straw  bonnet,  with  turned-up  brim  straw,  bound  with  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  blue 

k  la  Maintenon,  trimmed  wiih  caroubier  faille.  Mastic  gauze  tied  behind,  and  two  wings  of  old  gold  colour, 

eather  and  bouquet  of  mixed  flowers.  Mastic  parasol.  Price  of  patterns  of  either  of  these  made  up,  5*..  6d  ; 
lined  with  red,  and  red  bow  of  ribbon.  flat  pattern,  2s.  pd.  Madame  Letellier,  30*  Henrietta- 

2.  Short  costume  of  old  gold  and  pale  blue.  Skirt,  street.  Covent-garden. 
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THE  LATE  KING  OF  HANOVER. 


THE  LATE  Kim  OF  HAIiOVEI). 


*ANY  memories  of  times  which  may  appear 
to  be  ancient  to  our  younger  readers  are 
recalled  by  the  death  of  the  ex-King 
George  V.  of  Hanover.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  the 
^  3  wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- Coburg 
L  J  (afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians),  died  in 
11  childbirth  at  Claremont.  We  of  these  later 
V  times  can  with  difficulty  estimate  the  intensity 
it  I®  public  feeling  aroused  by  that  sad 

^  «  event.  The  popularity  of  the  young  Princess 
— she  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age — 
due  not  only  to  her  own  genial  nature,  but  to  the  dis¬ 
like  with  which  her  father,  the  Prince  Regent,  was 
generally  regarded,  made  her  death  to  be  regarded  as 
a  national  loss;  There  were,  too,  political  reasons  why 
her  death  produced  considerable  anxiety.  She  was  the 
heiress  to  the  Throne,  and  there  was  no  other  young 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  direct  line.  Of  all 
the  survivors  of  the  large  family  of  handsome  sons  and 
daughters  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  six 
were  married.  The  Prince  Regent  was  separated  from 
his  wife ;  his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had 
been  married  for  eighteen  years  to  Frederica,  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia  ;  the  Princess  Royal 
had  been  for  twenty  years  the  childless  wife  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
married  two  years  and  a-half  before  the  twice-widowed 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ; 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  married  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
and  had  several  children,  but,  the  marriage  being  in 
contravention  of  the  Ro)al  Marriage  Act,  they  were  not 
recognised  as  members  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and  the 
Princess  Mary  was  married  to  her  cousin  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

Except  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Princes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  were  childless,  and  it  became  very  desirable  that 
the  other  members  of  the  family  should  contract 
matrimony.  A  few  months  after  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  had  been  laid  in  her  tomb  at  Windsor — most  of  us 
know  the  touching  sculpture  on  her  monument — there 
were  several  Royal  marriages.  The  Duke  of  Kent  was 
married  on  the  29th  of  the  following  May  ;  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  llthof  July,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg  on  the 
7th  of  April. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1819,  Prince  George  of 
Cambridge  (the  present  Commander-in-Chief)  was 
born ;  on  the  24th  of  May  the  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  of  Kent  (now  Queen  Victoria),  and  three  days 
afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  gave  birth  to 
the  Prince,  named  George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles 
Ernest  Augustus,  who  in  November,  1 85 1,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  who  died  an 
exiled  King  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  the  1 2th  of  June. 


The  late  King,  as  is  well  known,  was  blind  from  boy¬ 
hood.  At  a  cricket  match  played  between  the  Windsor 
and  Eton  clubs  on  the  Windsor  ground  an  Eton  boy 
named  Macfarlane  Spong  made  a  very  successful  innings, 
carried  out  his  bat,  and  made  a  high  score.  Prince 
George,  who  was  standing  at  the  Pavilion,  had  in  his 
hand  a  long  beaded  purse,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  gold  acorn.  The  purse  he  was  swinging 
round,  cheering  Mr.  Spong,  when  the  acorn  struck  him 
in  the  left  eye.  Assistance  was  promptly  procured,  but 
without  avail,  and  the  Prince  lost  the  sight  of  the  injured 
eye,  and  finally  that  of  the  other  also.  We  see  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  not  quite  blind,  and  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  about  being  thought  so.  He  could  dimly  dis¬ 
tinguish  houses  and  trees  for  many  years  after  his  sight 
was  darkened,  and  some  glimmer  of  vision  probably 
remained  with  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had 
an  intense  desire  and  yearning  for  the  light,  and  his 
house  in  Paris  was  one  of  the  best  lighted  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Indeed,  he  had  an  extreme  love  of  bright¬ 
ness  in  all  things.  He  was  fond  of  appearing  in  a 
Hussar  uniform,  with  splendid  and  glittering  accoutre¬ 
ments  ;  and  any  officer  who  was  otherwise  than  smart 
on  parade  was  sure  to  be  reprimanded  by  His  Majesty, 
who  often  inspected  his  troops  in  person  with  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  see  for  him.  When  young  he  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  handsome,  very  tall  and  upright  in  his  bear¬ 
ing,  and  he  liked  men  of  the  same  soldierly  pattern  as 
himself. 

His  deprivation  of  course  prevented  him  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  courses  of  study  and  amusements  otherwise 
appropriate  to  his  age  and  position.  Like  many  others 
who  suffer  from  loss  of  sight,  he  exhibited  a  remark¬ 
able  taste  for  music — a  taste,  by  the  way,  which  has 
generally  distinguished  the  Royal  Family.  The  poor 
old  King,  George  III.,  when  imbecile  and  blind  from 
age,  was  happy  when  seated  at  the  organ  now  in  Kew 
Church,  playing  the  sublime  airs  of  Handel.  The  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music, 
and  no  mean  performer  on  several  instruments  ;  and 
the  young  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  we  know,  frequently 
takes  his  place  as  violinist  in  first-class  orchestras. 

His  father,  when  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  perhaps 
the  most  generally  unpopular  man  in  this  country,  and, 
very  unjustly,  the  amiable  son  shared  some  of  the 
dislike.  When  raised  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  the 
Duke  pioved  to  be  a  better  king  than  he  was  expected 
to  be,  but  still  as  high-handed  and  an  arbitrary  stickler 
for  prerogative.  He  died  in  1 85 1,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  George  V.  “  To  rule’’  (says  the  Times) 
“  even  tolerably  well  in  succession  to  such  a  father 
would  have  been  difficult  in  any  case,  but  the  difficulty 
was  increased  both  by  the  character  of  the  late  King 
and  by  his  unfortunate  infirmity.  He  was  as  obstinate 
as  his  father,  though  he  lacked  his  political  experience, 
and  he  had  been  totally  blind  for  many  years  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  it  had  even  been  debated  during 
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his  father’s  reign  whether  the  blindness  of  the  Crown 
Prince  would  not  disqualify  him  for  the  succession. 
But  the  technical  difficulty  had  been  overcome  by 
suitable  provisions  for  the  attestation  of  sovereign  acts, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  late  King’s  reign  may  be  attributed  to 
the  infirmity  from  which  he  suffered.  TTie  art  of 
ruling  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  personal 
influence  and  intercourse,  and  personal  influence  is 
exercised  at  a  great  disadvantage  where  a  ruler  cannot 
see  his  counsellors  face  to  face  and  judge  of  the  effect 
of  his  words.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  George  V. 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  reactionary  traditions  of 
his  father,  and  lacked  the  experience  which  would 
have  helped  him  to  get  rid  of  them.  Though  on  his 
accession  he  promised  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
which  his  father  had  granted,  he  had  not  been  on  the 
throne  many  days  before  a  reactionary  Ministry  was 
appointed,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  series  of  more  or 
less  ephemeral  Cabinets  all  of  the  same  character. 
Many  constitutional  plans  were  successively  proposed 
and  rejected  until  in  1855  a  coup  detat  was  effected  by 
Count  Kielmannsegge,  die  Minister  of  the  day,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Diet  and  a  restoration  of  the 
Constitution  of  1840.  The  new  Chambers  and  many 
of  the  leading  officials  of  the  country  protested  against 
the  revolution  that  had  been  accomplished,  but  their 
protests  were  disregarded,  and  thenceforth  until  1866, 
when  the  end  came,  Hanover  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
constitutional  crisis.” 

In  the  general  conduct  of  his  government  the  King 
had  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  functions  and  demeanour 
of  royalty.  His  infirmity  put  certain  definite  limits  to 
his  pursuits.  He  could  not  fill  his  mind  v  ith  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading,  and  could  seldom  hear  more  than 
summaries  of  the  most  important  current  literature  and 
oratory.  To  himself  he  appeared,  not  as  the  King  of 
a  small  country,  everywhere  hemmed  in  and  surrounded 
by  neighbouring  States,  aspiring  towards  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  affairs  by  parliaments  and  consti¬ 
tutions,  but  as  a  Sang  whose  decrees  admitted  of  no 
appeal  or  controversy.  In  the  dispute  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  cost  him  his  crown,  he  took  the  side 
of  Austria  from  no  selfish  or  unworthy  motives,  but 
because  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Austria  was  in 
the  right.  He  could  not  admit  the  claim  of  a  Prince 
of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern  to  rank  as  equal  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  is  also  anointed  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  he  thought  that  the  elevation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  little  better  than  a  sacrilegious  sort  of 
usurpation.  This  course  of  reasoning  led  to  the 
grievous  day  of  Langensalza,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
King  valiantly  charged  the  Prussian  ranks,  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  a  cuirassier  on  each  side  of  him,  saying,  “  I 
am  the  King,  and  must  remain  under  fire.” 


We  find  in  a  contemporary  a  pleasant  sketch  of  his 
domestic  life  while  King  of  Hanover,  and  we  prefer  to 
leave  to  more  professedly  political  publications  any 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
and  its  annexation  to  Prussia  : — 

“  With  all  his  personal  simplicity  King  George  was  fond  of 
monarchical  pomp.  He  kept  great  state  in  his  little  Court.  He 
went  abroad  with  outriders  and  mounted  grooms  in  Royal  splendour. 
He  had  the  finest  stud  of  carriage  horses  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  anxiously  kept  up  a  breed  of  large  white  roadsters  to 
be  found  nowhere  out  of  his  own  stables.  He  had  magnificent 
collections  of  art  and  jewels.  His  household,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  Baron  Malorti,  the  most  experienced  of  Lord 
Stewards,  was  a  model  of  good  order.  His  dinners  were  the  best 
in  Germany.  He  lived  mostly  at  the  pretty  villa  of  Herrenhausen, 
which  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  quaint  old  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  he  seldom  inhabited  his  palace  in  the  town.  It 
was  at  Herrenhausen  that  he  gave  those  pleasant  little  dinner 
parties  which  still  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many.  The  guests 
assembled  at  five  o’clock  on  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  clad  in 
uniforms,  or  such  other  braveries  of  apparel  as  they  possessed. 
During  dinner  he  talked  by  preference  on  scientific  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  new  inventions,  and  he  took  much  interest  in  questions 
relating  to  engineering.  When  he  was  thoroughly  at  ease  with  his 
guests,  and  particularly  when  any  member  of  the  English  Royal 
Family  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  his  spirits  were  very  high,  and  his 
laugh  was  as  loud  and  frank  as  a  boy’s.  He  was  so  hospitable  and 
of  so  genial  a  temper  that  Herrenhausen  was  long  known  to  the 
upper  ten  thousand  as  *  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse,’  and  though 
he  did  not  offer  the  same  inducements  to  English  people  to  settle  in 
his  dominions  as  his  father  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  had 
done,  every  person  who  was  properly  presented,  or  who  could  with 
propriety  be  received  at  Court,  was  sure  of  a  gracious  welcome. 
After  dinner  the  guests  assembled  on  a  pretty  terrace  overlooking 
the  Royal  gardens,  which  were  admirably  kept,  and  remarkable  not 
less  for  their  gay  profusion  of  flowers  than  for  the  artistic  lights 
and  shadows  which  diversified  the  landscape.  A  band  played  softly 
while  the  Royal  party  sipped  their  coffee,  and  the  King,  who 
was  himself  an  educated  musician,  kept  time  unconsciously  with  a 
forefinger.  In  summer  the  band  was  concealed  by  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  in  winter  it  played  from  a  ^dlery.  There  were  often 
evening  parties  at  Court  too ;  and  any  English  girl  who  might  be 
present  was  certain  to  be  asked  to  sing.  When  she  complied  readily 
and  sang  well  she  became  quite  a  favourite  during  ber  stay  at 
Hanover,  and  both  the  King  and  Queen  did  their  very  best  to  please 
and  thank  her.  The  Court  unbent  altogether  from  the  more  rigid 
forms  of  German  etiqnette  at  these  evening  parties,  which  indeed 
took  much  of  the  character  of  social  gatherings  at  an  English 
country  house,  the  Queen  being  an  unaffected  and  charming 
hostess.” 

He  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Paris,  and  died  at 
his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Presburg.  Always  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Frederika,  the 
King  of  Hanover  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Opera 
and  Q>nservatoire,  where  he  followed  the  music  with 
an  attention  which  nothing  could  distract.  King 
George  never  forgot  in  exile  the  cause  of  his  com¬ 
patriots,  who  found  him  ever  ready  to  listen  to  their 
confidences  and  to  aid  them  in  their  distress. 

A  grand  funeral  service  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
1 8th  of  June,  in  the  Augsbourg  Protestant  Church,  in 
the  Rue  Chauchat,  the  chief  mourners  being  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Hanover  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  late 
King  will  be  buried  at  Windsor.  He  never  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  been  justly  deposed,  and  the 
crown  of  Hanover  was  placed  on  his  coffin. 
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All  Letton,  qaeatioiu,  and  oommnnicationB  of  all  kinda— excepting 
thoee  relating  to  the  pablisbdng  department — to  be  addieeaed  to 
HumiiNO-BiRD,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbory-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoaaBSPONDCNTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  most  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACKOSTIC  No.  XIX. 

1.  stars.* 

2.  UnsurE.f 

3.  MorganA  (Fata). 

4.  MotbS.t 

5.  EchO.§ 

6.  RomaN.II 

*  Longfellow. 

t  Shakspeare — Twelfth  Night. 

t  Byron — Childe  Harold. 

§  Pope— Essay  on  Criticism. 

II  Shakspeare— Julius  Caesar. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
and  C.  W. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XX. 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  Fatherland, 

My  second,  when  the  assassin’s  hand 
Against  my  first  was  foully  raised. 

While  Europe  stood  aghast,  amazed. 

1.  “Now  came  still - on,  and  twilight  grey 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.” 

2.  “  Hasty - seldom  proveth  well.” 

3.  “  A  flattering - who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.” 

4.  Two-sevenths  of  light  both  first  and  second, 

I’m  easily  found,  and  soon  am  reckoned. 

5.  Significant  initials  they. 

Earned  by  hard  work  once  in  a  way. 

6.  ”  Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere - ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.” 

7.  “  Midnight  shout  and  — — 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.” 

Work-Table. 

Theodosia  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— What  is  the  price 
of  the  Wheelbarrow,  the  Windmill,  and  the  Stag’s  Head  Needle- 
Cases  you  mention  in  your  ‘  Flittings,’  but  forgot  to  mention  the 
cost  ?  2.  Are  they  forwarded  by  post  at  the  price  ?  [The  price  is 
IS.,  and  2d.  extra  by  post.]  3.  Is  it  in  good  taste  to  have  the  name 
painted  in  white  letters  on  a  black  travelling  trunk  p  [It  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  that  is  the  principal  consideration.  For  questions  4 
and  5  please  write  to  Madame  de  Tour.]  6.  Is  it  in  bad  taste  to  have 
the  cloth  laid  for  the  ordinary  tea  ?  [It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a 
meal  you  make  of  it.  If  high  tea  a  cloth  is  necessary.]  7.  Is  there 
a  book  published  for  teaching  beginners  how  to  crochet  and  to  do  all 
the  stitches?  [I  know  of  no  book  of  the  kind.]  I  hope,  dear 
Humming-Bird,  I  have  not  asked  too  many  questions  or  trespassed 
on  your  good-nature  too  much,  and  that  I  have  left  sufficient  space 
for  replies.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  troubled  you,  but 
look  forward  with  none  the  less  interest  for  your  Magazine  each 
month.  [Not  at  all  too  many  questions.]  There  is  a  stitch  in  crochet 
I  have  seen  used  for  joining  stripes  of  worsted  antimacassars  together. 
It  looks  pretty,  and  is  not  the  chain,  but  looks  exactly  like  the  pattern 
I  inclose,  and  if  yon  could  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  do  it  you  would 
oblige  me  very  much,  but,  as  1  am  not  experienced  in  crooLet,  the 
instructions  must  be  very  plainly  given.  [The  stitch  is  made  by 
taking  up  a  stitch  from  each  side  and  drawing  the  wool  through  it, 


then  taking  up  two  more  in  the  same  manner  and  drawing  the  wool 
through  them.]  2.  How  much  material  would  make  a  burnous  to 
reach  the  knee  ?  [About  four  yards  of  wide  material.]  3.  How 
should  I  proceed  to  moke  it  ?  [Find  the  middle  of  the  four  yards, 
and  by  joining  the  two  sides  together  at  about  half  a  yard  from  the 
centre  the  hood  is  formed.  Then  cut  the  outer  edge  into  a  circular 
shax>e.] 

Gladys  writes — "  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  give  me  some  directions  for  making  a  ‘slip-sheet,’  as  I 
think  it  is  called  P  I  believe  it  is  a  small  narrow  sheet  for  turning 
d  own  over  the  top  of  the  quilt  in  the  daytime,  but  never  having  seen 
one  I  am  puzzled  about  it.  Should  it  be  embroidered  in  white 
cotton  or  in  fine  crewels  ?  How  deep  should  it  be  ?  Aud  ought  the 
pillows  to  be  covered  by  it,  or  are  they  placed  at  the  top  ?  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  for  any  other  hints  how  to  make  a  bedroom 
look  neat  and  pretty.”  [1  fear  your  suggestion  is  impracticable.] 

Knitting-Machines. 

J.  K.  writes — “  Madam, — In  my  letter  on  knitting-machines  which 
appeared  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  September 
last,  the  slight  allnsion  I  made  to  a  family  knitter,  the  invention  of  a 
Dr.  Tuttle,  might  possibly  be  construed  into  disparagement.  At  that 
time  I  knew  nothing  more  of  his  machine  than  could  be  gathered 
from  badly-executed  woodcuts  and  a  brief  description  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  from  which  I  judged  it  was  somewhat  complicated — too 
much  so  for  the  general  knitting  public  (for  whose  use  I  chiefly 
advocate  these  machines).  Complications  are  often  expensive,  and 
frequently  lead  to  disappointment.  Since  I  penned  the  letter  above 
alluded  to  I  have  worked  the  machine  in  question,  and  am  so  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  that  if  I  had  any  misgivings  they  have  entirely 
vanished,  and,  in  justice  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  Tuttle  knitter,  I 
must  extol  it.  It  has  taken  the  conceit  for  any  other  knitter  ‘  quite 
out  of  me,’  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  others  now  hold  no 
place  in  my  estimation  but  as  things  of  the  post,  and  as  I  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  some  two  or  three  cylindrical  machines,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  give  my  own  appreciation  of  the  Tattle.  I  consider 
it  the  most  perfect  of  the  day,  and  admirably  suited  for  any  purpose. 
It  has  such  useful  combinatious,  attachments,  and  movements  that 
other  machines,  deficient  therein,  can  neither  compare  nor  compete 
with  it.  Yet  are  their  features  simple,  efficient,  and  easily  under¬ 
stood.  In  my  opinion,  perfection  has  been  pretty  well  reached  in 
the  Tattle,  and  little  more  can  be  desired.  This  knitter  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original  Bichford — namely,  4^  inches  in  diameter 
from  needle  to  needle,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best  size 
for  general  purposes  for  family  use.  Reduce  the  diameter,  as  many 
machines  have  been,  and  yon  imi>air  their  usefulness ;  they  have 
become  simply  hosiery  knitters,  and  no  longer  can  they  be  called 
*  family  knitting-machines.’  I  am  glad  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Tattle  have  adhered  to  the  4^  inches.  'The  nice  arrangement  of  all 
the  working  parts  of  this  machine  admits  of  a  very  wide  range  of 
work  of  all  sizes  in  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  This  I  have  well 
and  satisfactorily  tested.  The  ease  with  which  the  Tattle  runs,  and 
its  entire  freedom  from  casting  off  or  missing  of  stitches,  is  remarkable, 
which  every  operator  would  appreciate.  This  machine  has  not  only 
every  desirable  movement,  but  likewise  an  ingeniously-contrived 
ribbing  attachment,  producing  the  true  elastic  ribbing,  vastly  superior 
to  anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  able  band.  'This  attach¬ 
ment  admits  of  many  changes  and  styles  of  ribbing  expeditiously 
effected.  The  stitch  regulator  is  something  very  unique.  It  is  so 
nicely  contrived  that  hosiery,  sleeves,  Ac.,  can  be  shaped  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  simply  turning  a  small  handwheel,  very  conveniently  placed, 
which 'raises  or  lowers  the  needle  cylinder  with  xmerring  accuracy, 
almost  infinitesimally  (a  degree  of  minuteness,  however,  never  required 
in  knitting),  thus  producing  long  or  short  stitches.  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  price  of  a  Tuttle 
is  45  dollars  or  thereabouts  (£9  5s.  sterling),  and  for  this  two  cylinders 
and  a  ribber  are  furnished,  and,  what  is  more,  well  and  securely 
packed,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  carries  me,  does  not  invariably 
obtain.  This  machine  is  well  made,  and  now  owned  by  that  widely- 
known  firm  the  Lamb  Knitting-Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Chicotree  Falls,  Massachusetts,  United  States,  a  firm  as  reliable  for 
good  workmanship  as  Holtzapffel  and  Co.,  of  Charing-croes,  London, 
for  goods  in  their  line  (lathes,  tools,  Ac.)  'The  Lamb  Company  un¬ 
doubtedly  manufacture  the  two  best  hand-knitting-machines  of  the 
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dAy.  All  Tarietiee  of  cylinders,  for  6o  to  144  needles,  with  suitable 
ribbers,  can  be  had,  to  suit  all  requirements.  Koh-i-Stani,  and 
indeed  erery  nne,  would  be  well  pleased  with  the  Tuttle.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a  branch  agency  for  its  sale  in  London.  In  conclusion,  1  beg 
to  add  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  this  or  any  other 
machine,  and  my  opinions  are  based  on  merits  and  practical  use.  If 
ever  the  Tuttle  is  surpassed,  I  will  as  readily  ‘  shelve’  it  as  1  have 
others,  the  beet  of  their  day,  and  a  new-comer  will  have  to  pass 
through  its  trial  before  you  may  hear  from  me  again  probably  on 
knitting-machines.” 

Womaii’s  Work  and  the  War. 

An  Englishwoman  writes — “  There  is  a  time  in  woman’s  life  when 
she  may  act  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  render 
invaluable  service  to  her  country  without  compromising  the  sphere 
which  usage  (if  no  higher  authority)  has  allotted  her.  Unhappily  the 
time  seems  near  at  hand  when  Englishwomen  may  be  called  npon  to 
exercise  the  sad  privilege  of  helping  their  countrymen  to  bear  the 
sufferings  inseparable  from  a  campaign  in  an  en-my’s  country,  suffer¬ 
ings  which  need  not  be  described  or  entered  into  here,  but  which  may 
be  alleviated,  and  often  prevented,  by  judicious  and  timely  aid,  and 
such  nursing  and  care  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  or  for  the  commanders  of  armies  to  include  in  their  regulations. 
The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  is  essentially  woman's  work,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  our  poor  invalid  soldier  can  receive  so  great  a  boon  as 
to  be  nursed  and  tended  by  a  sympathising  countrywoman.  But 
there  is  a  work  to  be  done,  and  which  may  be  done  by  women  at  home 
during  time  of  war,  by  which  our  soldiers  may  receive  the  attention 
of  good  male  nurses,  and  be  provided  with  such  comforts  and  deli¬ 
cacies  as  neither  the  country  nor  their  own  Governments  could  provide, 
and  it  is  to  point  out  how  this  may  be  successfully  dune  that  I  write 
this  paper.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  by  those  who  desire  to 
help  in  this  work  is  how  to  obtain  means ;  the  next  consideration  is 
how  to  transmit  supplies  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  how 
especially  to  reach  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoner,  whose  condition  is 
usually  worse  than  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier  in  his  own  camp. 
During  the  late  civil  war  in  America  the  writer  was  permitted,  with 
other  ladies,  to  assist  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  con¬ 
fined  during  the  time  they  were  waiting  to  be  exchanged  in  Forts 
Erie  and  Delaware  and  in  hospitals  established  for  their  reception. 
It  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  m  other  and 
less  civilised  countries  by  that  of  those  captured  by  Northern  forces 
and  detained  in  Northern  States,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  feelings  of  gratitude  of  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  suffering  shown  by  Northern  people  of  all  classes 
to  their  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  during  that  sad  period.  I  am 
sure  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  advanced  civilisation 
of  the  country  than  to  say  that  all  animosity  and  bitterness  towards 
the  enemy  was  instantly  abandoned,  and  that  charity  and  sympathy 
took  their  places  in  the  heart  of  the  most  antagonistic  the  moment 
that  psin  and  suffering  appealed  for  help.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible, 
from  such  an  experience  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
prisoners  loss  favoured  countries,  and  difficult  to  form  plans  for 
their  aid  until  it  is  ascertained  how  such  aid  can  reach  them  and 
what  rights  concerning  them  are  secured  by  treaty.  No  doubt  such 
information  can  be  obtained  if  the  time  should  come  when  it  would 
be  required,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  later  on.  On  the 
subject  of  my  first  consideration,  how  to  obtain  means  for  tbe  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  a  ‘soldiers’  sanatory  association,’  I  would 
suggest  that  a  central  committee  be  formed  in  London,  with  power  to 
appoint  and  establish  county  committees  .  That  tnese  committees 
solicit  aid  in  whatever  manner  they  think  best  calculated  to  secure 
means,  always  acting  in  this  and  all  other  matters  in  accordance  with 
recognised  roles.  That  commnnications  be  established  by  the  secretary 
of  the  central  committee  with  English  residents  and  officials  in  the 
country  to  which  supplies  are  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
with  accuracy  the  temperature  of  the  climate  aod  the  resources  of  the 
place,  that  proper  supplies  may  bo  sent  at  tbe  proper  season.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  tbe  writer,  whilst  nursing  wounded  soldiers 
under  a  scorching  sun,  when  a  cooling  drink  and  a  change  of  fresh 
clean  linen  were  worth  a  man’s  life,  to  receive,  after  a  delay  which 
cost  many  a  weary  hour  of  suffering,  a  box  containing  blanket  s,  flannel 
garments,  and  tobacco.  These  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  hospital  a  month  before,  when  the  poor  fellows  were  shivering 
in  an  easterly  wind  under  cotton  coverings.  To  avoid  such  contre. 


tem^a,  and  that  the  stores  provided  may  benefit  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  constant  commnnications  must  be  kept  up  between 
those  nursing  and  those  preparing  and  distributing.  A  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  which  supplies  are  to  be  sent  is  also 
of  great  value,  to  prevent  the  expense  of  sending  sanatory  provisions 
of  a  description  which  could  better  be  procured  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  consigned.  For  example,  and  again  to  quote  from  experience 
whilst  nursing  prisoners  at  Davis’s  Island,  a  large  supply  of  fresh 
new  milk  was  insured  daily,  contributed  by  the  milk  contractors  and 
milk  vendors  who  supplied  the  city  of  New  York.  There  was  milk  in 
abundance,  but  great  want  of  brandy,  wine,  and  beef  extract.  Letters 
had  been  sent  by  the  nurses  in  every  direction  imploring  friends  to 
send  these  necessary  supplies,  and  soon  the  good  tidings  were  brought 
to  the  hospital  that  several  large  packing-cases  had  arrived.  How 
impatiently  we  awaited  the  opening  of  these  cases !  There  were  three . 
The  first  contained  one  hundred  pots  of  condensed  milk  ;  the  second 
contained  one  hundred  pots  of  condensed  milk  ;  the  third  contained 
one  hundred  tins  of  baking-powder.  There  should  be  a  direct  line  of 
communication  established  between  the  two  depots,  with  official  agents 
at  both  ends,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  give  no  trouble 
to  the  Government  or  military  officials.  They  have  always,  during 
war  time,  enough  to  do  without  being  hampered  by  societies  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  and  for  whom  others  have  assumed  the 
responsibility.  As  a  rule  commanders  of  armies  and  other  responsible 
Government  officials  object  to  sanatory  commissions  and  societies,  not 
that  such  officers  would  not  feel  a  great  burden  removed  could  they 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  tbe  sick  and  wounded. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  is  quite  impossible  unless  such  societies  be 
recognised  and  held  responsible  by  the  Government.  And  such  a 
condition  of  things  could  only  bo  brought  about  by  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  only  possible  by  the  establishment  of,  and  obedience 
to,  authority.  I  have  seen  military  hospitals  established  and  carried 
on  with  wonderful  perfectness,  and  the  whole  organsation  completed, 
within  a  few  days  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  military  commanders. 
But  this  was  done  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  acting  under  and  in  strict 
obedience  to  their  superioress,  by  whose  clear  head  and  wonderful 
power  of  organisation  order  was  created  out  of  chaos.  To  her  and 
her  sisters  the  commanders  and  surgeons  gladly  resigned  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  knowing  that  the  work  would 
be  well  done,  and  that  the  workers  would  at  all  times  act  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  rules  of  the  camp  or  garrison,  considerations  which 
would  always  influence  officers  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  societies.” 

Children’s  Fashions. 

Among  the  advantages  which  modern  life  affords  to  children  there 
is  none  which  should  bo  more  appreciated  than  the  pretty  and 
healthful  dress  which  has  superseded  the  old  stjlei.  T>*enty.fivo 
years  ago  children  were  either  absurd  little  copies  of  their  parents,  or 
they  were  exposed  to  all  the  injurious  influences  which  very  short 
skirts,  bare  legs,  thin  shoes,  and  unprotected  neck  and  arms,  could 
draw  around  them.  As  their  stockings  grew  larger  they  were  con¬ 
fined  by  ligatures  round  tbe  leg,  which  actually  deformed  the  limbs, 
and  were  responsible  for  some  of  tbe  worst  ailments  that  flesh  can  be 
made  heir  to  in  the  shape  of  swollen  feet  and  ankles,  corns,  bunions, 
and  other  annoying  difficulties.  We  hardly  realise  now  the  blessing 
of  having  all  these  evils  done  away  with.  It  is  true  that  corns  and 
swollen  joints  may  be  caused  by  tight  or  ill-shaped  shoes,  but  the 
danger  is  not  nearly  so  great  if  the  limbs  are  properly  clothed,  the 
hose  kept  in  place  by  ela>-tic  suspenders  and  the  blood  allowed  to 
circulate  freely,  instead  of  being  forced  down  in  one  direction  and 
compelled  to  stay  there.  The  dress  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  now  very 
near  perfection,  but  the  dress  of  girls  has  perhaps  the  advantage,  if 
anything,  fur  boys  are  restricted  by  the  necessity  as  they  grow  into 
boyhood  of  being  like  men,  whereas  girls  are  more  free,  and  therefore 
more  eclectic  in  their  choice,  or  rather  fashion  is  for  them.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  useful,  more  suitable,  more  beautiful,  thau  the 
long,  simply-cut  garments,  the  Gabrielle  dresses,  the  pelisses,  the 
close-out  saoques,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  later  styles.  A  little 
contrast  of  colour,  the  combination  of  two  materials,  a  little  effect  of 
trimming  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  charming  costume, 
while  the  invention  of  the  paper  pattern  has  removed  every  obstacle 
to  the  production  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  family  withont  help  from  the 
dressmaker,  if  economy  is  an  object.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
mothers  used  to  say,  ”  When  the  pattern  is  cut  the  work  is  half  done.” 
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Then  patterns  were  hardly  known,  and  were  laborionsly  taken  by 
country  honsewives  from  the  ^rment  itself,  and  religiously  kept  year 
after  year  nntH  another  opportunity  occurred  of  getting  one.  Now 
every  lady  has  the  choice  of  all  the  styles  of  the  season,  and  for  a 
shilling  or  two  can  supply  herself  with  models  for  every  article  needed 
for  her  own  and  children’s  wardrobes.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of 
the  Princess  styles  for  children  is  this -that  they  are  complete. 
Unless  an  outside  garment  is  really  needed  for  warmth,  it  is  not 
needed  at  all.  The  suits  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  up  to  the  time  boys 
put  on  the  tailor-made  dress,  vest,  coat,  and  trousers,  are  all  cut  in 
one  piece,  the  only  addition  being  perhaps  a  kilt-pleating,  and  all  the 
effects  being  obtaine<l  by  an  application  of  a  contrasting  material,  or 
a  little  flat  trimming.  Take  a  “  Portfolio  of  Fashions,”  examine  the 
children’s  styles,  and  see  if  better  results  could  be  worked  out  of  more 
simp'e  materials.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  art,  however,  in  massing 
colour  for  children’s  costumes.  All  dark  brown,  all  dark  blue,  all 
crimson  even,  looks  well,  particularly  in  cold  weather,  but  do  not  mix 
up  light  or  inconsequential  colours  in  an  incongruous  or  ineffective 
mann>  r.  All  white  is  always  good,  and  a  little  of  a  deep  colour  may 
be  put  with  it,  as  chocolate  brown  or  cardinal,  but  if  beige  is  used 
make  the  costume  of  the  beige  colour  throughout,  and  combine  two 
contrasting  colours,  if  at  all,  in  the  ribbon  trimmings,  or  in  the 
mounting  of  the  lace  collar  and  cuffs.  The  extravagant  items  in  the 
dress  of  children  nowadays  are  not  those  which  seem  most  important. 
Materials  are  so  cheap  that  if  the  making  is  done  at  home  a  complete 
suit  can  be  obtained  for  very  little  money.  But  the  cost  does  not  end 
here ;  there  are  the  long,  beautifully-made  hose,  the  high,  handsome 
shoes,  which  must  never  grow,  or  at  least  be  seen  to  look  shabby,  and 
lastly,  the  lace  collars  and  stylish  finishing  which  separates  the 
commonplace  from  the  elegant.  Headgear  is  fortunately  very  little 
trouble,  for  the  hats  of  boys  and  girls  are  all  alike,  sailor  straws  and 
turbans,  with  more  or  less  of  brim,  and  here  and  there  a  Scotch  cap 
and  a  miniature  bonnet.  These  make  up  the  list,  and  as  they  are 
convenient  and  inexpensive,  and  answer  every  purpose,  they  are 
thankfully  accepted. 

The  Ceramic  Art  of  Japan. 

The  first  historic  notice  of  the  ceramic  art  in  Japan  is  that  of  the 
terra-cotta  figures  set  in  the  earth  in  a  circle  round  the  dead,  in  place 
of  the  living  victims  formerly  buried  up  to  their  necks.  After  death 
by  starvation  a  circle  of  skulls  marked  the  site  of  the  illustrious  dead 
like  the  cairns  of  Britain.  Ancient  graves  occasionally  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nara  and  Kioto  are  found  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  clay 
maires.  At  the  death  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ancient  mikados,  who 
had  been  grieved  at  hearing  the  groans  of  the  dying  victims  buried 
alive  to  their  necks  with  the  dead  Prince  Yamato  hiko  no  mikoto,  he 
permitted  his  adviser  to  bring  a  hundred  workmen  in  clay  from 
Idzumo,  who  made  clay  images  of  men,  horses,  and  other  things, 
which  were  buried  in  lieu  of  men  with  the  empress.  Potters,  brick 
and  tile  makers,  came  over  from  Corea  with  other  artificers  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  in  a  D.  714  progress  in  the  ceramic  art  began  by 
the  introduction  of  the  potter’s  wheel,  and  continued  for  five  centuries 
in  the  working  of  faience  only,  pure  Japanese  porcelain  being  unknown 
till  the  time  of  Hideyo»hi.  In  the  days  of  the  Hojo,  Kato  Shiro- 
zaumon  having  visited  China  to  study  the  art,  came  back  and  erected 
his  wheels  and  kilns  in  Seto,  Owari,  making,  however,  only  pottery  of 
an  improved  sort.  “  Seto-mono”  (Seto  ware,  or  s4to,  like  our  term 
“china’’)  is  the  common  name  fur  household  crockery  in  Japan.  The 
making  of  real  porcelain  in  Japan  was  begun  by  the  Corean  potters 
brought  into  Japan  by  the  Japanese  who  invaded  Corea  (>59A-i597)- 
These  captives  were  settled  in  Buzen,  Higo,  Hizen,  Ozumi,  and 
Satsuma,  in  Kiushiu,  where  are  still  the  oldest  seats  of  the  ceramic 
industries,  and  at  Yamaguohi,  in  Nagato,  and  near  Kioto.  About  the 
same  time  a  Japanese  from  Is4,  who  had  studied  the  clays,  pigments, 
and  metho>*8  of  the  Chinese,  settled  in  Hizen,  where  he  found  beds  of 
clay  with  the  varied  qualities  necessary  to  produce  the  famous  Hizen 
wares.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  potteries  of  Owari, 
Mino,  and  Kaga  have  become  celebrated,  and  those  near  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  only  within  the  last  decade.  At  present  it  is  notorions 
that  the  “old”  Satsuma,  Hizen,  and  Kioto  wares  are  imitated  in 
scores  of  kilnn  all  over  the  country.  Very  few  pieces  of  the  highest 
artistic  merit  have  been  produced  since  the  Restoration,  as  the  making 
of  porcelain  and  faience  in  Japan  has  since  1868  degenerated  from  an 
art  to  a  trade.  In  the  days  of  feudalism  masterpieces  of  the  ceramic 
art  were  made  for  princes  and  lords,  for  presentation  to  fellow-daimios. 


the  shogun,  and  Court  nobles.  Such  things  were  not  bought  and  sold. 
'There  were,  properly  speaking,  no  shops  for  their  sale.  Only  house¬ 
hold  crockery  was  seen  in  the  shops.  Fine  pieces  were  not  in  the 
trade,  a  fact  which  explains  what  foreigners  have  so  often  wondered 
at— namely,  that  until  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  rarest  porcelain  was 
made  in  Japan,  and  occasionally  found  its  way  to  Europe,  yet  the 
keenest-eyed  visitor  in  Japan  never  saw  it  on  sale.  Formerly  the 
artisan  was  an  artist,  and  worked  for  low  wages  and  honour.  He  lived 
on  a  few  bronze  cash  per  day,  yet  enjoyed  the  presence  and  friendship 
of  his  lord.  The  daimio  visited  the  potter  at  his  wheel,  and  the  potter 
sat  in  honour  before  his  master  on  the  mats  of  his  palace,  a  place  in 
which  the  richest  trader  in  the  province  could  not  so  much  as  enter. 
To  imprint  his  stamp,  or  to  scratch  with  hif*  little  finger-nail  his  name 
or  mark  on  the  bottom  of  a  tea-bowl,  or  “  clove-boiler,”  or  vase,  over 
which  he  had  spent  a  year  or  three  years,  and  which  should  adorn  for 
generations  the  tokonoma,  or  nooks  of  a  daimiu’s  chamber,  was 
sufiicient  reward  to  the  workman  already  proudly  happy  in  his  own 
work.  Of  this  contented  happiness  in  work  which  found  its  reward 
in  honour,  not  gain,  I  was  more  than  once  a  witness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  native  art-lovers,  and  the 
proper  foreign  influence,  will  be  able  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency 
of  Japanese  art  in  ceramics,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  glory,  even 
though  the  social  atmosphere  and  environment  are  now  so  wholly 
changed.  The  villages  in  which  faience  and  porcelain  are  made, 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  America  and  Europe  look  like 
any  other  Japanese  villages.  In  the  dingy,  weather-beaten  cottages, 
made  of  wood,  mud,  reed,  and  thatch,  the  potters  work  before  their 
paper  windows,  the  force  in  each  “  establishment”  usually  consisting 
of  father  and  son,  rarely  of  more  than  three  or  four  men.  The  kiln  or 
kilns  are  the  common  property  of  a  village,  built  up  the  sides  of  a 
hill,  and  fired  with  pine  wood,  the  workmen  taking  turns  in  noting 
the  temperature  and  watching  the  melting  of  sample  enamels  on  bits 
of  ulay  set  near  the  plug-hole.  Often  the  biscuit  is  made  in  one  plaoe, 
and  the  glazing  done  at  another.  Many  potters  now  sell  their  baked 
wares  to  artists  in  Tokio  and  the  large  cities,  who  lay  on  the  colours, 
decorate,  and  fire  in  their  own  furnaces,  a  process  I  have  often  watched 
in  Tokio.  New  designs  are  wrought  by  the  artist  from  a  drawing,  but 
stock  subjects  are  laid  on  from  memory,  and  for  the  cheaper  wares 
dabbed  on.  In  the  potteries  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  is  well 
understood,  one  man  making  bodies,  another  spouts,  another  handles 
or  ears,  his  speciality.  Of  late  years  companies  employing  capital  have 
centralised  labour  and  collected  workmen  in  large  establishments, 
improving  their  fortunes,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  art. — Notes  and 
Appendices  to  the  Third  Edition  of  The  Mikado’s  Empire,  New  York, 
1878. 

Floral  Clocks. 

We  read  that  at  the  opening  of  each  hour,  by  night  and  by  day, 
somewhere,  a  band  of  “  feathered  quiristers”  breaks  into  happy  song ; 
from  branch  or  roof -tree,  skimming  the  waves,  or  stirring  the  stillness 
of  forest  depths,  the  sweet  arousing  strain  awakens  silvery  echoes. 
And  so  it  is  with  flowers;  each  plant  has  its  appointed  season  of  awaken¬ 
ing  to  a  new  day.  Beautifully  has  one  of  our  own  poets  given  the  story 
of  this  joyous  greeting  time ; — 

“  Ah !  well  I  mind  the  calendar 
(Faithful  through  a  thousand  years) 

Of  the  painted  race  of  flowers— 

Exact  to  day,  exact  to  hours. 

Counted  on  the  spacious  dial 
’  Yon  'broidered  zodiac  girds. 

I  know  the  pretty  almanac 
Of  the  punctual  coming  back. 

On  their  due  days,  of  the  birds.” 

Of  the  waking  and  sleeping  hours  of  plants  the  g^eat  Linnteus  has 
given  us  a  list : — “  The  morning  glory  opens  about  two  in  the  morning, 
closing  at  ten ;  Rutland  beauty  opens  at  three  in  the  morning,  closing 
at  eleven ;  vegetable  oyster  opens  at  four  in  the  morning,  closing  at 
twelve ;  poppy  opens  at  five  in  the  morning ;  bitter-sweet  ojiens  at 
six  in  the  morning ;  water-lily  opens  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  scarlet 
pimpernel  (the  poor  man’s  weather-glass)  opens  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  garden  marigold  (Calendula  arvensis)  opens  at  nine  in  the 
morning;  sandwort  (.drenorta  rubra)  opens  at  ten  in  the  morning; 
star  of  Bethlehem  (Omithogalum)  opens  at  eleven  in  the  morning : 
passion  flower  CPasst/lora  eceruha)  opens  at  twelve  in  the  morning; 
feverfew  opens  about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  four-o’clock  opens  at  four 
in  the  afternoon;  catchfly  opens  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  evening 
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primrose  opens  at  six  in  the  afternoon;  night-blooming  corncockle 
opens  at  seven  in  the  afternoon ;  night-blooming  cereus  opens  at  eight 
in  the  evening.”  Young  gardeners  may  find  great  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  unfoldings  of  their  flowers,  pets  of  their  own  planting,  and  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  add  others  to  the  lists  already  made  out. 

Miscellaneous. 

Emilie  Sophia  writes—"  Dkak  Humming-Bird,— Being  a  regular 
subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
I.  What  do  the  sample  parcels  of  underclothing  at  8s.  9d.  contain? 
a.  I  wish  to  know  of  a  book  that  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  names  of  those  persons  that  fled  to  England  for 
refuge,  and  the  price  of  the  book.  If  you  will  kindly  answer  me  in 
the  June  number  I  shall  feel  very  grateful  to  you.  3.  Also  of  any 
book  containing  all  kinds  of  names  and  the  origin  of  them.”  [The 
Ss.  9d.  carriage  paid  sample  set  of  underclothing  contains — 1  night¬ 
dress  full-size,  38.  ii  id. ;  I  chemise,  IS.  II  Id. ;  i  pair  drawers,  is.  g^d. ; 
carriage,  is. old. ;  total,  Ss.  gd. ;  or  delivered  at  purchaser’s  cost  for 
carriage  for  78.  Sjd.] 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Illustrated  Sheets  of  Beau  Ideal  and  other  useful  trimmings, 
sent  on  receipt  of  2  stamps  for  postage.  C.  W illiamson.  Calico  Depot* 
91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 

Corsets. — Before  making  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co., 
213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  128,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing.  Baby  linen, 
dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  Ac.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
illustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Beadt  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  Ss.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  izs.  gd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Stocking-Knittino  taught  by  diagram.  Prize  shape,  is-,  post 
18.  id.  Mrs.  Dison,  98,  Kensington  Park-road,  W. — Advt. 

New  Striped  Calico,  Ivory  Basketine,  Florentine  Cloths,  Ac. 
Something  quite  new  for  children’s  and  ladies’  washing  dresses.  Send 
stamps  for  jiattems,  which  are  neither  charged  or  requested  back. 
C.  Williamson,  Leather-Make  Calico  Depot,  gi,  Edgware-road,  W. 
— Advt. 

Beal  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  4s.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  88.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  dirisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holbom  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  "  Harron’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Handkerchiefs  beautifully  embroidered  from  3d.  per  letter. 
Variety  of  designs  for  selection  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  those 
usually  charged.  Address  K.N.,  3,  Hardman-street,  Liverpool. — Advt. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  American  Calicoes  have  been  sold  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  very  effective  finish 
of  these  goods,  the  Leather- Make,  supplied  by  Williamson,  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  still  carries  the  palm  for  Warmth  and  Durability. 
He  has  now  a  few  very  cheap  numbers  in  stock.  Send  stamp  for  pat¬ 
terns  to  L.  B.,  or  London  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road.— Advt. 


Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Bobinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Silver  Jewelcery. — J.W.  Smith,  188,  Irving-street,  Birmingham, 
supplies  the  Public  with  Sterling  Silver  Jewellery — Chains,  Necklit', 
Ac. — at  trade  price.  Send  for  list.  All  articles  guaranteed  Sterling 
Silver. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  W ar- 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transfer  ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  ifi,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 

Much  difficulty  is  experienced  hy  ladies  in  procuring  suitable  mate¬ 
rials  for  Crewel  working.  Oatmeal  Cloth,  Ivory  Basketine,  and  other 
patterns  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  W. — Advt. 

Less  than  Fourpence  Each  for  a  ladies’  real  Irish  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  less  than  Sixpence  each  for  a  beautifully  fine  quality 
hemmed  for  use.  Write  for  samples  post  free  at  3s.  iid.  and  58.  iid. 
per  dozen. — Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IB.  lod.  Becommended  by  Hummino-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  Gorman 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  33.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto 
48. ;  festoon  necklaces,  gs. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  fid. ;  infants 
ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  8b.  ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  88. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FBOM  ABBOAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
colunms  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  broome  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  nmde  arrange¬ 
ments  wUch  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


BT  MRS.  J.  K.  SPEXDER, 

HER  OirX  FAVLT,"  "PARTED  LIVES,"  "JOCELYX'S  MISTAKE, 
"MARK  EYLMER’S  REVEXGE,"  Sc. 


AUTHOR  OF 


CHAPTER  XII  ended,  after  all,  with  a  few  ugly  cuts  and  scratches, 

a  few  bruises  and  burns.  The  engines  had  arrived  from 
ig  fit  prevented  her  from  Knaresbury  in  time  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to 

)lness  and  promptitude  to  the  larger  building,  and  the  injury  to  property  proved  to 

the  preservation  of  her  be  less  than  had  at  first  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Bards- 

t’s  hesitation  and  it  would  ley,  who  at  any  other  time  would  have  mourned  over 

:  to  save  her  from  a  fate  the  destruction  of  that  older  part  of  the  house  which  had 
[possible  to  think  without  always  proved  of  interest  to  antiquaries,  was  now 

iimphrey  had  proved  him-  overwhelmed  with  thankfulness  that  there  had  been  no 

gh  not  to  yield  to  emotion  loss  of  life.  Certainly  the  doctors  who  had  been  called 

re.  He  was  ever  after-  from  Knaresbury  shook  their  heads  over  Christine’s  case, 

;call  the  agony  of  feeling  and  hinted  at  the  fear  of  spinal  injuries.  But  Mrs. 

watched  his  old  playmate  Melksham  was  sure  they  were  under  some  misappre- 
ecure,  fastening  the  rope  hension,  and  that  her  daughter  was  merely  suffering 
waist,  and  then  lowering  from  nervous  symptoms.  As  to  Olive  there  was  but 
to  the  solid  earth,  whilst  one  opinion — that  the  young  lady  was  only  hysterical, 

gh  his  veins  as  he  thought  and  that  time  and  careful  nursing  would  soon  restore 

ich  in  her  self-forgetful-  her  mind  to  its  proper  balance. 

And  yet  she  had  been  The  overpowering  horror  and  sense  of  helplessness, 
reverent  care,  as,  not  now  that  the  danger^ was  past,  were  already  forgotten  by 

he  took  her  in  his  arms,  her,  but  the  effect  on  her  nerves  was  not  so  easily  got 

pportunity  for  endearing  rid  of.  She  woke  with  sudden  starts  from  uneasy 

blind  and  the  ears  had  slumbers,  complaining  of  her  horrible  dreams, 

iconscious  himself  of  the  “  It  is  no  time  for  remonstrating  with  either  of  them  ; 
also  presented,  with  face  I  only  wonder  they  are  no  worse,”  said  Mr.  Bardsley, 

:lothes  singed,  as  he  came  when  he  heard  of  the  constant  demand  for  hartshorn 

had  wrapped  Godwyn’s  and  smelling-salts. 

e  cloth  of  his  coat,  and  it  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  express  surprise  even 
ition,  for  no  one  ever  told  when  he  heard  that  Olive  had  insisted  on  seeing  his 

htdress  had  been  slightly  nephew,  little  guessing  how  Humphrey  had  found  him- 

own  the  perilous  descent.  self  in  the  uncomfortable  predicament  of  being  expected 

new  nothing  of  the  agony  to  soothe  her  with  all  sorts  of  sympathetic  words,  to 

ngratulations,  or  how  the  which  he  feared  she  might  attach  a  stronger  meaning 

icle”  had  cried  like  a  child  than  he  intended.  Even  when  he  uttered  the  words  he 

nd  the  ward  who  was  so  felt  himself  to  be  a  hypocrite,  but  what  man  could  see 

a  w'oman  suffering  and  give  rough  answers  to  her  almost 
e  on  the  following  morn-  tender  questions  ? 

en  a  most  direful  tragedy  “lam  afraid  she  will  not  be  exactly  in  a  good  humour 
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when  she  hears  that  Godwyn  is  to  be  my  wife ;  well, 
the  sooner  I  can  give  that  out  as  an  established  fact  the 
better,”  thought  the  young  man,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  irritation  which  was  excusable,  inasmuch  as  he  too, 
according  to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  “  had  borne 
about  as  much  as  any  mortal  could  be  expected  to 
bear.” 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  speaking  to  Godwyn,  for 
she  had  passed  through  the  unusual  trial  in  a  way  that 
proved,  as  Mrs.  Melksham  said,  that  she  must  be  in  a 
“  vulgar  state  of  health.”  In  her  case  there  were  no 
nervous  crises,  no  scenes  of  excitement  or  despair. 
After  the  one  fainting  fit,  from  which  she  had  been 
easily  recovered,  she  had  made  herself  useful  as  usual, 
especially  in  tending  Christine.  The  fire  had  scorched 
her ;  one  hand  had  been  slightly  burnt,  and  it  had  been 
necessary  to  apply  cooling  plasters  to  one  side  of  the 
brow.  So  that  now  and  then  when  she  saw  Humphrey’s 
eyes  fixed  on  her  more  intently  than  usual,  with  a  look 
that  penetrated  her  uncomfortably,  she  flushed  up  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  noticing  the  bandage  ;  the  time  had 
long  passed  when  such  a  look  would  have  made  her 
giddy  with  strange  uncomprehended  hopes. 

On  the  second  day,  having  spent  some  hours  in  tend¬ 
ing  Christine,  she  wandered  out  when  the  evening  came, 
but  only  into  the  garden,  and  even  in  the  garden  she 
avoided  any  visit  to  the  scene  of  devastation.  She 
seemed,  as  Mrs.  Melksham  said,  to  be  “  very  matter-of- 
fact,”  but  in  reality  she  wished  to  brace  her  nerves  and 
avoid  any  unnecessary  remembrance  of  the  horrors  of 
that  memorable  night.  She  was  stooping  over  some 
flowers  when  she  heard  Humphrey’s  footstep,  and,  look¬ 
ing  up,  she  was  so  surprised  at  seeing  he  had  followed 
her  that  for  the  moment  she  turned  paler  than  usual. 

But  soon  the  natural  colour,  no  deeper  than  the  faint 
pink  on  a  transparent  shell,  returned  to  her  cheek,  for 
Godwyn,  as  her  wondering  friends  had  remarked,  was 
in  perfect  health,  and  as  different  from  the  delicate  and 
feverish  Christine  as  from  the  now  excited  and  tearful 
Olive.  But  Humphrey  noticed  that  her  face  was  set 
with  an  expression  of  quiet  resolution,  and  that  she 
even  turned  it  away  from  him  when  he  ventured  with  a 
significant  gesture  to  touch  one  of  the  wavy  locks  which 
had  escaped  from  her  usually  neat  hair. 

“  Yes — the  fire  singed  it ;  I  have  had  to  cut  it — it  is 
much  shorter  than  usual,”  she  said  with  a  bright  smile, 
recollecting  herself  in  another  moment,  and  forcing  her¬ 
self  to  look  suddenly  back  at  him,  letting  him  under¬ 
stand  that  she  comprehended  his  almost  involuntary 
action.  “  The  fire  has  left  its  marks  also  upon  you” 

“  Oh,  it  is  nothing,”  he  answered  hastily,  hiding  an 
injured  wrist  with  his  sleeve.  “  What  would  a  man  be 
worth  if  he  could  not  bear  pain  ?” 

“  I  do  not  like  you  to  have  to  bear  it,”  she  said  with 
a  little  sigh,  as  she  thought  “  he  was  hurt  in  saving  me” 
and  the  thought  proved  almost  too  much  for  her  deter¬ 
mined  self-control. 

“  You  pay  me  an  ill  compliment.  At  that  rate  I 
should  make  a  poor  soldier.” 

She  raised  herself  from  the  stooping  attitude  and 
looked  steadily  at  him  as  she  replied — 

“  I  have  not  thanked  you  properly  yet,  Humphrey, 


but  I  do  thank  you  most  heartily.  Had  it  not  been  for 
your  promptitude,  your  bravery,  your  helpfulness,  I 
might  not  have  been  standing  here  this  evening.” 

“  It  is  very  magnanimous  of  you  to  thank  me,  cer¬ 
tainly,  just  as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  and  did  not  set  a 
peculiar  value  on  your  life.  Do  you  not  know  how  you 
are  all  in  all  to  me  ?  I  think  if  you  had  not  known  it 
before  you  might  have  had  no  doubt  about  it  that  night,” 
he  answered,  rather  chopfallen  at  the  coolness  of  her 
thanks. 

She  thought  it  was  a  faion  de  purler,  knowing,  as  she 
thought  she  did,  that  it  was  on  Olive’s  life  he  had  set  so 
unusual  a  value.  And  then  she  again  remembered  the 
conversation  which  she  had  overheard  between  him  and 
his  uncle,  and  reminded  herself  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  must  expect  an  appeal  from  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  resist  it.  She  knew  what  was 
coming,  when  a  man  would  not  have  known  it,  and, 
sinking  into  a  garden-chair  that  she  might  be  the  better 
able  to  bear  it,  pressed  both  her  hands  so  tightly  together 
that  the  nails  almost  entered  into  the  tender  flesh.  He 
noticed  the  attitude,  and  continued  with  his  voice  so 
broken  and  his  looks  so  eager  that  she  thought  he  was 
over-acting  his  part  and  was  perplexed  by  it. 

“  You  know  that  I  have  well  thought  over  what  I  am 
saying  to  you,  therefore  if  I  seem  to  take  you  by  surprise 
may  1  entreat  you  to  take  time  and  not  to  give  me  your 
answer  in  a  hurry,  as  it  will  be  doubly  painful  for  me 
to  hear  it  from  your  lips  after  the  years  we  have  known 
each  other  should  it  not  be  favourable  ?” 

He  paused.  She  felt  emotion  gaining  on  her,  and  was 
not  sorry  that  he  should  be  silent  for  some  moments  as 
if  to  give  her  an  opportunity  for  recovering  her  calm¬ 
ness.  She  had  moved  her  hands  now  and  made  a  veil 
of  them,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  expression  of  her 
face,  or  the  crimson  messages  sent  by  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks,  but  he  fancied  that  she  shrank  back  from  him 
into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  seat  as  he  came  nearer  to 
her.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  recoiled  from  his 
touch  ? 

"  1  love  you,”  he  continued  in  the  voice  which  sounded 
so  dangerously  moved.  “  Godwyn,  you  would  only 
laugh  at  me  if  I  prepared  elaborate  speeches.  I  can 
think  of  no  language  more  expressive  than  those  three 
simple  words.  1  can  imagine  no  greater  happiness  than 
that  of  calling  you  ‘  wife.’  You  have  been  remarkably 
silent  lately,  but  you  can  answer  me  in  three  letters. 
Will  you  not  give  me  that  happiness  ?” 

It  seemed  as  if  she  tried  to  speak  and  could  not  articu¬ 
late  at  first.  The  little  hands  writhen  with  pain  were 
still  veiling  her  face  .as  the  answer  came  hoarsely  and 
abruptly  at  last,  and  was — simply — “  No.” 

She  felt  troubled,  though  he  thought  she  must  be 
joking,  in  a  way  he  could  not  at  all  explain.  The  nega¬ 
tive  was  abrupt ;  it  lacked  her  usual  politeness,  and 
though  he  could  not  suppose  that  she  was  in  earnest  he 
was  anxious,  and  felt  a  creepy,  chilly  sensation  of  fear 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  not  chosen  the  proper  time. 
He  had  certainly  expected  a  different  reception  of  his 
suit. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  agitate  you,”  he  began,  “  but- - ” 

“  But  you  are  very  good-natured  and  amiable  to  me ; 
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I  know  all  that,”  she  said,  forcing  herself  to  speak, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  come  through  a  great  lump 
in  the  throat.  “  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  obeying  orders."* 

So  this  was  the  explanation.  He  was  glad,  even  in 
his  misery,  that  she  was  raised  beyond  all  suspicion — 
she  had  never  plotted  to  win  him.  It  was  no  ungoverned 
fancy  of  hers  which  had  led  his  uncle  to  speak  so  tyranni¬ 
cally  about  the  marriage.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  to  be 
feared  that  her  determination  might  take  the  opposite 
direction,  but  surely  so  slight  a  girl  could  hardly  have 
so  much  determination.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
think  that  no  woman  could  withstand  his  charms,  but 
he  could  hardly  help  knowing  that  Godwyn  had  always 
liked  him. 

For  the  first  time  he  began  to  repent  wasting  his  time 
on  the  handsome  flirt  who  had  come  between  them. 
Godwyn  was  not  so  handsome,  but  she  was  infinitely 
more  lovely  to  him. 

“  Move  your  hands  from  your  pretty  face.  Never 
mind  the  bandage.  Look  straight  into  my  eyes  with 
your  bright  clear  ones,  and  see — do  I  look  as  if  I  am 
obeying  orders  ?*’ 

She  did  move  her  hands,  showing  the  face  which  was 
so  uncomfortably  hot,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed  with 
indignant  pride  as  she  said — 

“  Don’t  flatter  me.  You  know  I  can  never  bear  it, 
least  of  all  at  a  time  like  this.” 

“  That  is  all  fiddlestick,”  he  rejoined,  losing  his 
temper  a  little  with  the  unexpected  vexation.  “  As  if 
one  can  go  into  enthusiasm  over  mountains  and  water, 
and  pretend  to  despise  the  beauty  of  a  pretty  woman. 

I  am  not  such  a  humbug.  ‘  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever.’  ” 

“  There  are  others  much  more  beautiful  than  I  am,” 
she  answered  in  a  low  voice,  terrified  as  she  felt  her 
strength  diminishing  and  the  mask  which  she  had 
assumed  beginning  to  weigh  heavily  upon  her. 

“  Only  for  one  moment,”  said  the  voice  of  her  heart, 
“  only  for  cne  moment  could  she  not  yield  and  be 
natural  ?”  “  You  wretched  piece  of  weakness,”  said 

the  other  voice  within  her,  “  have  you  not  to  think  of 
Olive  Neale  as  well  as  yourself  ?  Would  he  really  be 
happy  if  you  let  him  from  a  sense  of  duty  bind  himself 
to  ycu  ?” 

“  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  call  ycu  my  little  wife. 
May  I  not  call  you  by  that  dear  name  still  ?’’ 

The  beatings  within  seemed  to  stifle  her  voice  as  she 
answered — 

“  When  we  were  children  we  could  play  at  these 
things,  Humphrey,  but  now  we  have  put  away  childish 
things.  For  my  part,  I  see  so  much  to  be  avoided  in 
many  people’s  married  lives.  The  misery  is  so  often 
greater  than  the  happiness  that  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  I  know  you  intend  to  be  very 
generous  to  me.  You  vould  not  like  to  see  me  penni¬ 
less  and  alone  in  the  world,  but  don’t  be  afraid  ;  I 
have  my  music,  and  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  I  can  support  myself.  I  rather  like  being  inde¬ 
pendent.  I  do  not  see  the_  necessity  of  marriage  for 
happiness.” 

This  curious  indifference  to  all  that  was  valued  by 


most  girls  nettled  him,  and  he  was  more  nettled  than 
ever  as  she  continued  in  the  same  tone — 

**  Were  I  to  do  you  the  injustice  of  marrying  you 
you  might  be  unhappy,  and  I  should  never  forgive 
myself.” 

“  You  mean  that  you  would  be  miserable.  Say  you 
do  not  mean  it  ?” 

“  You  need  not  use  such  strong  words  nor  speak  in 
that  tragic  tone,  as  though  life  and  death  hung  on  my 
answer,”  she  said  in  a  voice  in  which  a  trained  ear 
might  have  detected  a  chord  of  agitation,  but  which 
sounded  to  him  as  if  she  were  getting  colder  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  warmth.  And  in  her  nervousness  she 
laughed — a  laugh  which  sounded  mockingly  in  his  ear 
through  her'efforts  to  keep  the  emotion  out  of  it. 

“  Humphrey,  had  we  not  better  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else  ?  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  about 
those  deeds  and  money-boxes  which  they  say  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  fire  ?  Is  uncle  much  troubled  about 
it  ?  Will  it  make  you  poorer  ?” 

The  evening  shades  were  failing  as  he  looked  in 
blank  astonishment  at  her  profile  neatly  cut  out  against 
the  dark  background  of  the  trees.  Her  character,  he 
thought,  was  full  of  unexpected  surprises,  but  he  had 
not  been  prepared  for  this  indomitable  pride. 

“  I  suppose,”  he  said  a  little  bitterly,  “  it  would  be 
useless  to  resent  this  arbitrary  change  of  subject.  But 
I  give  you  up.  I  have  done  with  you.  You  might 
have  made  anything  of  me.  I  was  as  wax  in  your 
hands ;  but  now,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  for  you  to 
know  it,  if  you  wanted  to  sear  my  nature,  you  have 
done  your  best  to  sear  and  warp  it.  Go  your  way ;  I 
will  go  mine,  but  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
regret  it.” 

He  spoke  almost  fiercely,  and  his  face  was  not  like 
hers  in  shadow,  so  that  if  expression  meant  anything 
she  could  see  that  he  was  keenly  disappointed  as  he 
stood  stiffly  and  awkwardly  before  her  for  one  moment 
before  he  turned  abruptly  and  left  her.  With  that 
instantaneous  sense  of  relief  consequent  on  intermitting 
the  watch  over  herself  which  had  been  so  difficult  to 
keep  she  attributed  his  disappointment  to  vanity — 
nothing  more !  And  then,  like  a  gleam  of  summer 
lightning  revealing  the  distant  landscape,  the  idea 
flashed  upon  her  that  he  might  have  been  in  earnest. 
Till  then  she  had  never  thought  it  possible.  She  had 
been  even  a  little  sore  at  the  suffering  which  he  had 
caused  her,  and  the  unnecessary  trial  to  which  he  had 
exposed  her,  but  now  she  would  willingly  have  called 
him  back  by  a  sign  ;  she  tried  to  make  one,  but  he  did 
not  see  her,  and  her  voice  was  choked.  Tears  came 
int6  her  eyes  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
murmured,  “  God  help  me  to  bear  it  if  I  made  a 
mistake !”  She  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  yet  that 
night  htr  pi  low  was  drenched  with  her  hot  salt  tears 
as  she  passed  the  hours  in  torturing  thought — thought 
confused  by  the  alternate  dip  of  opposite  reflections, 
like  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  a  chorus.  “  I  am 
so  alone  -,  my  life  may  be  so  uncongenial,”  cried  the  one 
voice  ;  and  the  other  answered,  “If  his  love  had  been 
given  to  another,  and  I  could  not  have  the  sparkle  of 
the  cup,  was  it  well  to  submit  to  drink  the  dregs  ?”  At 
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the  one  moment  she  was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 
she  had  taken  rank  amongst  other  women  and  was 
cleared  from  the  reproach  of  giving  her  love  unasked, 
since  Humphrey  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
But  ever  in  the  inmost  fold  of  her  reasoning  she  was 
sensible  of  irretrievable  loss,  and  saddened  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  “  might  have  been.’’ 

“  I  must  find  my  happiness  in  other  things.  The 
delicious  word  *  home’  will  never  be  for  me,”  she 
thought  as  she  watched  sleepless  through  the  hours, 
and  then  again  came  the  comfort,  “  Thank  God  he  is 
more  like  what  he  used  to  be !  The  promise  of  his 
boyhood  may,  after  all,  be  fulfilled  !” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Godwyn’s  tonic  was  provided  for  her  as  usual  in  the 
care  of  other  people,  especially  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 
She  had  not  time  even  to  visit  the  village,  or  to  hear  the 
various  reports  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  for  Christine 
could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of  her  sight.  There  were 
times  when  the  delicate  frame  was  racked  with  the 
acutest  and  most  intolerable  attacks  of  agony,  during 
which  she  had  asked  Godwyn  if  it  were  wicked  to  wish 
that  she  might  be  abolished  and  blotted  out  from  exist¬ 
ence — anything  rather  than  to  live  in  such  utter  pain  ! 

“God  is  merciful,  dear.  He  will  not  let  you  suffer 
more  than  you  are  able  to  bear,”  whispered  the  soothing 
voice,  trying  to  ease  the  terrified  girl,  whose  hopes  for 
the  future  had  been  darkened  by  the  sternest  dogmas  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  But  she  shuddered  when  she 
thought  of  what  Christine,  who  was  so  cowardly  about 
pain,  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  endure.  For 
the  real  truth  could  no  longer  be  hidden.  There  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  poor  child’s  spine, 
engendered  by  that  leap,  or  rather  fall,  from  the  window, 
and  developing  into  serious  disease.  Mrs.  Melksham 
had  at  first  attempted  to  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  but 
the  suspicion  deepened  into  certainty  as  day  by  day 
Christine  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  it  became  im¬ 
possible  to  move  her  from  her  bed.  Godwyn  was 
everything  to  her,  but  the  sore,  jealous  feeling  remained 
in  the  mother’s  heart. 

“  Oh,  I  darkened  the  room,”  Godwyn  said  in  apology 
when  Mrs.  Melksham  blamed  her  for  interfering  on  the 
following  day.  “  I  knew  she  could  never  sleep  with¬ 
out  rest  and  darkness,  and  the  doctors  said  she  was  to 
sleep  if  pK>ssible  in  the  afternoon.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  the  darkness  is  bad  for  her  ?” 
answered  the  mother.  “  Of  course  it  makes  her  grow 
pale,  like  a  weakly  plant  in  a  cellar.” 

The  cold  answer  stung  the  anxious  nurse  to  the 
quick.  It  grieved  her  to  see  how  slight  and  frail  her 
girl  friend  began  to  look,  how  fearfully  exquisite  were 
the  new  pink  tints  on  her  thin  cheeks,  and  how 
feverishly  bright  her  eyes.  She  was  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  was  not  surprised  when,  on  a  night  or  two 
afterwards,  a  message  was  brought  to  her  in  Mrs. 
Melksham’s  name  to  ask  her  to  come  to  her  daughter, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  return  of  the  nameless  terrors, 
me  shapeless  fears,  which  Godwyn  alone  had  been  able 
to  soothe.  She  pacified  her  by  holding  her  closely  in 


her  arms,  and  singing  the  verses  of  some  hymns  to  her 
in  a  low  musical  voice,  whilst  for  the  first  time  the 
mother  stood  fascinated,  watching,  no  longer  telling 
herself  that  she  was  unnecessarily  alarmed,  but  won¬ 
dering  why  she  had  never  gained  the  girl’s  affection. 

And  Godwyn  felt  her  heart  yearn  for  the  first  time 
over  the  mother  who  had  really  loved  her  child,  in  spite 
of  her  strange  way  of  showing  that  love.  She  longed 
to  think  that  the  poor  woman  might  be  spared  the  shock 
which  had  come  to  blast  the  roof  of  self-righteousness 
from  over  her  head,  leaving  her  homeless  and  desolate. 

From  that  time  she  began  to  sleep  in  Christine’s  room, 
and  was  so  occupied  with  her  that  she  had  almost  begun 
to  forget  her  minor  troubles,  when  one  morning,  to  her 
astonishment,  Humphrey  knocked  at  the  door.  She 
went  to  the  door  herself,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

“  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter 
of  some  importance ;  I  should  not  think  of  disturbing 
you  otherwise.  Is  the  illness  so  serious  ?”  he  said, 
endeavouring  to  assume  as  easily  as  possible  his  old 
indifferent  manner. 

“  Well,  you  see  you  have  creaky  boots  on,  and  any 
noise  aggravates  her  disorder,”  answered  Godwyn,  who 
was  weary  with  a  night  vigil,  as  she  prepared  to  follow 
him  into  an  adjoining  room. 

He  noticed  that  she  lifted  her  eyelids  as  if  the  effort 
were  too  much  for  her,  and  explained  a  little  awk¬ 
wardly — 

“  I  should  not  have  come  to  you  without  grave 
reason.  It  is  what  people  would  call  an  anxious  hour. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  they  think  the  fire  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary,  and  that  the  fellow  Carslake  has 
been  committed  for  trial  ?” 

She  gave  him  one  quick  inquiring  glance  to  see  if  he 
could  possibly  be  earnest. 

“  Never  was  graver  in  my  life,”  he  said,  unconsciously 
answering  the  glance.  “  I  assure  you  I  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  to  prevent  it,  especially  as  the  man  was  so 
courageous  in  aiding  your  escape  ;  but  the  circumstantial 
evidence  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  magistrates,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  conscience  which 
gifted  the  fellow  with  such  superhuman  energy.  The 
mischief  may  have  proved  greater  than  he  intended. 
But  meanwhile  a  cloak  which  he  had  in  wear  has  been 
found  near  the  burnt  wing  of  the  house,  left  by  accident 
among  the  trees,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  seen  prowling 
about  on  the  night  of  the  fire.  Faggots  have  been  found, 
and  matches.” 

“  Does  it  strike  no  one  that  these  things  may  have 
been  put  there  purposely  to  point  suspicion  at  Carslake  ?” 
said  Godwyn,  repressing  with  difficulty  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

“  I  fear  not ;  he  bore  too  bad  a  character.” 

“  Not  lately.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  regular 
members  of  my  class.” 

“  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  There  is  the 
strongest  feeling  against  him.” 

“I  know  poor  Ned  ;  he  used  to  be  accredited  with 
the  breaking  of  every  fence,  and  the  wiring  of  every 
hare  that  was  robbed — sometimes,  perhaps  with  reason, 
oftener  not.” 

“  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,”  quoted  Humphrey,  in- 
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censed  by  her  partisanship ;  “  at  any  rate  he  has  been 
committed  to  prison  without  bail.  Hayden’s  evidence 
told  dead  against  him.  He  admitted  that  he  was  the 
most  insubordinate  of  the  operatives — that  he  had  been 
overheard  to  use  threatening  language,  and  that  he  had 
talked  of  organising  a  strike.” 

“  Not  lately.  Mr.  Hayden  knows  that  Carslake  is  an 
altered  man.  If  he  were  the  principal  accuser  it  seems 
to  me  to  throw  light  on  the  case.  I  don’t  trust  Mr. 
Hayden,”  said  Godwyn,  with  her  tell-tale  cheeks  hang¬ 
ing  out  two  red  banners  of  indignation,  and  with  voice 
swelling  resentfully,  and  yet  half  in  pain. 

“  Why  don’t  you  trust  him  ?” 

“  For  reasons  which  I  can’t  explain.” 

“Could  you  explain  them  to  any  one?” 

“  They  don’t  appear  on  the  surface.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  won’t  help  Carslake  in  a  court 
of  justice.” 

“  Humphrey,”  she  said  desperately,  standing  as  if  at 
bay,  “  how  could  I  tell  any  one  that  this  man  has  thrown 
off  the  veil  of  an  assumed  character  in  his  intercourse 
with  me  ? — that  he  has  spoken  to  me  sometimes  in 
wheedling  flattery,  and  sometimes  in  rough,  un- 
courteous  tones,  with  an  absolutely  insulting  air,  and 
that  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  arrogant  and  defiant  ? 
I  have  known  that  if  Mr.  Hayden  were  always  to  remain 
here  he  would  be  for  ever  a  thorn  in  my  flesh,  but  it 
would  be  futile  and  hopeless  for  me  to  try  to  explain 
that  he  might  wish  to  revenge  himself  through  the 
helpless.  Cannot  you  help  poor  Carslake  ?” 

“  Neither  of  us  can  help  him,”  he  answered,  shaking 
his  head,  having  decided,  previously  to  the  interview, 
that  he  must  defend  her  against  her  own  inexperience 
and  the  impulsive  generosity  of  her  girlish  character. 
I  am  afraid  the  evidence  is  too  clear.  The  fellow 
is  most  likely  to  be  a  true  promoter  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  has  grown  up  lately  amongst  the  hands.’’ 

“  Then  why  did  you  come  and  tell  me  this  ?’’  she 
asked  him  almost  sharply,  knowing  that  Humphrey 
would  be  no  longer  likely  to  be  influenced  by  her 
opinion,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  rising  to  new 
heights  of  entreaty. 

“  Because  I  wanted  to  warn  you  against  seeing  the 
men  just  now.  They  are  all,  even  the  best  of  them, 
terribly  excited.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  you  to  face 
them  or  venture  among  them.” 

She  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  argue,  but  she  made 
no  promises,  and  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when 
she  heard  how  Carslake  had  been  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  accusation.  One  of  the  servants  described  to  her 
how,  when  he  was  committed  for  trial,  there  had  been 
one  or  two  convulsive  twitches  about  the  strong  man’s 
lips,  and  how  then,  with  a  ghastly  stare,  his  muscles 
had  relaxed  and  he  had  fallen  back  motionless.  He 
could  not  have  acted  that  faint,  protested  Godwyn 
more  sorrowfully  than  before  when  she  heard  how  the 
work  accomplished  by  her  classes  seemed  now  to  be 
futile,  and  how  some  of  the  other  operatives  lamented 
over  the  supposed  injustice  in  a  strain  of  wild,  impotent 
rage  and  blasphemy. 

One  of  her  classes  had  already  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  fire  and  Christine’s  illness,  and  now  she 


thought  it  better  to  take  Humphrey’s  advice  and  delay 
the  meeting  that  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday.  It  did  not  seem  wise  to  venture  amongst 
the  men  in  their  present  humour.  But  the  despair  of 
Job’s  wife  seemed  to  be  on  Carslake’s  mother.  The 
policemen  had  been  obliged  to  place  their  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  push  her  with  gentle  force  from  the  pri¬ 
soner.  Then,  immediately  after  the  committal,  she  had 
taken  to  her  bed,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  saying 
literally  to  her  husband,  “  Let  us  curse  and  die  !”  And 
when  on  the  following  Monday  evening  a  messenger 
came  with  an  urgent  entreaty  to  Godwyn,  the  brave 
girl,  disregarding  all  threatening  of  danger,  ventured 
out  to  see  the  dying  woman.  It  was  already  dark  when 
she  reached  the  cottage,  and  not  being  immediately 
recognised,  she  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
few  men  clustered  round  the  door,  who  growled 
inarticulate  words  with  no  benevolent  meaning.  She 
stumbled  up  the  broken  stairs  by  the  firelight,  and 
found  the  usual  cluster  of  matrons  hanging  about  the 
room.  But  the  snuffing  out  of  this  poor  worn-out  old 
life  was  deemed  a  more  serious  occasion  than  usual,  as 
she  saw  at  once  when  she  met  the  awestruck  look  of 
one  of  the  gossips.  The  woman  in  the  bed  was  past 
speaking  ;  only  her  eyes  seemed  to  belong  to  the  living 
the  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  corpse.  By  the  bedside 
knelt  another  old  crone,  with  yellow  face  and  skinny 
neck,  who  had  a  part  of  the  dirty  bedclothes  crammed 
into  her  toothless  mouth  to  keep  down  her  sobs  ;  and 
by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  stood  another  and 
younger  woman,  leaning  against  the  wall  as  if  stupefied. 

“  Tell  her,”  said  one  of  the  neighbours,  who  seemed 
to  be  unusually  agitated.  “  You  know  what  she  said 
to  us — there’d  be  no  dyin’  for  sich  as  her  till  we  had 
tauld  the  leddy  all  about  it.  Tell  her,  Jenny.  Baint  ye 
ashamed  to  harry  her  by  haulding  yer  tangue,  and  she 
a  dyin’  auld  creetur  ?  Mak’  a  clane  breast  o’  it,  ’oman. 

You  can  do  it  better  nor  I  can.” 

Godwyn  sat  down  mechanically  and  looked  at  Mother 
Carslake.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  The  imprint 
of  death  was  too  clearly  set  upon  the  wrinkled  features. 

The  dying  woman  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak, 
and  was  unable  to  articulate,  but  what  struck  Godwyn 
as  so  strange  was  the  unusual  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
were  watching  the  other  woman  in  a  state  of  catalepsy, 
and  perfectly  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  Once  or  twice  the  features  twitched  as  if  with 
feeling. 

“  Has  she  been  long  like  this  ?”  she  asked  one  of  the 
wondering  neighbours. 

“  No,”  they  said.  “  At  first  the  cries  had  been 
awful ;  you  could  hear  them  to  the  end  of  the  village ; 
they  grew  worse  and  worse.’’ 

And  then  it  was  that  she  explained  to  the  awestruck 
listeners  that  she  could  not  die,  not  till  she  had  seen 
Miss  Payton  and  made  her  confession. 

“  Spake  for  her,  Jenny.  Luk  how  she  is  implorin  | 

of  yer,”  said  the  neighbour  who  had  spoken  at  first,  3 

and  who  was  more  pitiful  than  the  rest ;  and  then  Jenny,  j 

no  longer  able  to  help  herself,  told  through  her  chatter-  i 

ing  teeth  how  on  a  certain  night  some  years  before, 

Mrs.  Carslake,  herself,  and  the  other  woman  who  was  ; 
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kneeling  by  the  bedside,  had  agreed  together  to  invoke 
the  toad  curse  on  Mr.  Bardsley  and  all  his  belongings. 

What  was  the  toad  curse  ?  It  had  to  be  explained  that, 
after  muttering  incantations  and  stirring  something  in  a 
pot  over  the  fire,  the  three  women,  each  with  a  toad 
procured  for  the  purpose,  had  proceeded,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  to  a  certjun  part  of  the  country  where  three 
roads  met,  and  that  then  sticking  pins  np  to  the  heads 
in  the  bodies  of  the  writhing  creatures  they  had  buried 
each  alive  in  a  pot,  not  only  muttering  imprecations  on 
Mr.  Bardsley  and  his  relations,  but  imploring  Heaven 
to  inflict  on  them  to  all  eternity  the  same  agonies  as 
those  endured  by  the  toads.  Godwyn  began  to  feel 
rather  weird  and  miserable  as  she  listened  to  the  story, 
especially  when  she  heard  that  the  superstitious  old 
beldames  had  actually  believed  that  the  fire  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  wing  of  the  house  had  resulted  in 
consequence  of  their  curse. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Carslake’s  conscience 
had  been  roused.  For  years  past  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  trade  on  the  credulous  fancies  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  many  of  whom  still  devoutly  believed  in  wild 
legends  respecting  corpse  candles  and  wandering  ghosts. 
There  was  a  dreary  black  pool  far  away  on  one  of  the 
difFs  still  known  as  the  “  Witches’  Pond,”  of  which  it 
was  said  the  sheep  would  not  drink,  neither  would  the 
birds  fly  over,  and  in  which,  had  the  old  dame  lived  a 
century  before,  she  would  have  had  to  undergo,  most 
literally,  the  ordeal  by  water.  The  people  around  would 
not  openly  own  that  they  believed  Mother  Carslake  still 
careered  through  the  air  at  midnight  to  hold  horrible 
orgies  on  the  dark  hillside,  but  they  had  come  to  her 
to  tell  their  fortunes,  and  they  had  believed  in  her  power. 

And  now  that  the  poor  old  creature  was  stricken 
down  speechless  it  was  difficult  for  Godwyn  to  explain 
to  her  the  utter  nonsense  and  wickedness  of  her  pre¬ 
tended  spells.  The  intended  cruelty  and  the  curses 
seemed  to  have  rebounded  on  her  own  head,  and  few 
spectacles  could  have  been  more  impressive  to  the 
gossipng  women  and  sickly  children  who  hung  about 
the  doors  of  the  house  and  to  the  men  who,  with  short 
pipes  in  their  lips,  louuged  against  the  wails  or  collected 
in  a  group  near  the  public-house,  than  that  of  Mother 
Carslake  brought  to  repentance  and  trembling  confession 
at  last,  whilst  the  sound  of  Miss  Payton’s  voice  engaged 
in  pleading  prayer  could  be  heard  occasionally,  like  a 


“  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  through  the  murmu 
ing  of  the  wind  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea  to  those 
who  listened  intently  from  the  street-door. 

“  She’s  a-goin’  fast,”  muttered  some  of  those  who 
heard  it.  “  It’s  ower  late  to  be  prayin’  for  her  now.” 

“  She’s  mortal  bad,”  answered  another,  “  but  mebbe 
the  A’mighty  may  tak’  pity  for  such  prayin’.” 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

It  was  late  when  Godwyn,  spent  in  body  as  well  as 
mind,  returned  to  the  manor-house  to  encounter  some 
reproaches  for  her  unusual  course  of  conduct. 

There  was  a  tragic  unconventionality  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  she  knew  that  she  would  be  further  blamed 
for  her  determination  to  see  the  poor  fellow,  who  had 
been  so  desperate  since  he  was  sent  to  gaol.  On  this 
occasion  she  took  one  of  the  women  from  the  village 
with  her  to  give  a  message  from  the  mother  before  the 
old  woman  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  speechlessness, 
but  the  message  was  received  with  unexpected  in¬ 
difference. 

The  prisoner  did  not  even  look  at  the  lady  who  had 
come  to  visit  him,  and  only  answered  his  other  friend 
in  tones  of  fretfulness  and  contempt. 

The  task  was  beyond  Godwyn’s  strength.  Her 
tongue  felt  dry  and  her  lips  burning  as  she  said — 

“  Speak  to  me,  poor  Carslake.  I  know  you  did  not 
do  it.  Don’t  look  like  that.  I  know  nothing  of  what 
has  happened.  I  do  not  wish  to  know ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  you  never  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  that 
you  did  not  wish  any  of  us  to  be  burnt  to  death.” 

Miss,”  he  answered  a  little  gruffly,  “  if  it’s  all  true 
that  you  have  told  us — if  there  be  a  God — why  don’t 
He  prevent  it  ?” 

“  He  wi/l  prevent  it.  Don’t  think  about  it,  Ned,  if 
you  can’t  understand.  Pray  to  Him  and  He  will  help 
you.  It  may  seem  dark  to  yon  just  now,  but  soon  it 
will  be  light.” 

Mebbe  He  has  forgotten,”  said  the  poor  fellow 
grimly.  “  Anyhow,  there  were  Mr.  Hayden  as  swore 
that  he  clapped  eyes  on  me,  his  own  self,  as  I  was 
wanderin’  about  the  place.  That’s  for  sartin,  and  the 
lees  are  believed.” 

**  No,  God  doesn’t  forget  you.  I  wish  I  could  clear 
it  up  for  you,  but  it  will  be  cleared  up,”  was  all 
Godwyn  could  murmur,  and  she  had  to  give  up  the 
task  of  convincing  him  as  perfectly  ineffectual. 


CHILD’S  PLAY. 


ENEATH  my  window,  quaint  and  high. 
The  eager  children  gaily  pass. 

Where  thick  the  dandelions  lie. 

Like  shining  coins  among  the  grass. 

With  hands  as  full  as  they  can  hold. 

But  still  on  further  conquest  bent. 

At  every  footstep  dropping  gold 
Might  make  a  miser’s  heart  content. 


**  Ah  me  !”  I  sigh,  and  muse  and  muse. 

The  while  my  thoughts  outrun  my  theme. 
And  life  and  child’s  play  interfuse. 

And  hold  me,  waking,  in  a  dream. 

A  dream  whereof  the  burden  reads 

Like  this  :  God  made  my  hand  but  small, 
And  earth  is  larger  than  my  needs. 

Why  should  1  seek  to  grasp  it  all  ? 
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SABIES,  AHD  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


XII. — TEETHING. 

NE  cannot  keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water  in 
one’s  medicine-chest  very  well,  but  where 
there  are  young  children  hot  water  should 
most  certainly  be  always  in  readiness, 
and  at  hand  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
emergencies  during  the  period  of  teething 
are  many ! 

Please  remember  this. 

The  first  of  the  teeth  ought  to  and  gene¬ 
rally  do  appear  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
month.  They  come  in  pairs,  the  lower  two 
often  before  the  corresponding  upper  two, 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  to  be  two  years  old  before 
he  has  cut  all  his  teeth,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  teething  bouts  of  different  children. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  most  inexperienced  person  to 
read  the  signs  of  dentition  when  it  has  fairly  commenced. 
Baby  drivels  very  much,  and  cannot  keep  his  tiny  fingers 
from  his  poor  burning  mouth  ;  or  he  may  not  drivel  at 
all,  and  this  “  dry  teething,”  as  it  is  called,  is  very  hard 
for  him  to  bear.  In  much  drivelling  let  some  of  your 
bibs  be  made  for  him  in  fine  soft  flannel  that  has  been 
well  shrunk  before  making  up.  If  you  do  not  shrink  it 
three  or  four  washings  will  dwindle  it  to  the  size  of  a 
doll’s  bib.  These  do  not  rub  his  chin  so  much  as  linen 
ones,  and  they  soak  up  the  water  more  effectually.  He 
is  generally  fretful  and  restless,  thus  rather  upsetting 
your  plans  for  him.  No  wonder  that  he  is  ;  there  are 
not  many  “  grown-up”  stoics  in  the  world  when  a 
gnawing  aching  tooth  and  horribly  tender  gums  are 
concerned. 

Sometimes  baby,  usually  tractable  and  mild,  astonishes 
you  by  his  conduct.  He  will  be  restless  and  uneasy, 
with  much  crying,  perhaps,  for  a  few  days  and  nights, 
and  then  as  suddenly,  as  though  ashamed  of  himself,  be 
as  “  good  as  gold”  again.  Then  will  come  another 
obstreperous  fit,  the  tooth  making  another  move  towards 
the  gum.  All  this  must  be  expected,  and  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  while  he  remains  in  this  unsettled  state 
(nothing  more  alarming  occurring)  is  to  be  exceedingly 
watchful,  and  to  take  as  much  care  of  him  as  you  can. 

Adhere  to  the  regularity  enjoined  upon  you  in  a 
previous  chapter  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  not  too 
rigidly ;  you  will  easily  discern  when  he  cries  in  temper 
or  in  pain,  and  must  behave  to  him  accordingly.  He 
has  his  bath  morning  and  evening,  we  know,  but  he 
may  have  one  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  the  bath  is 
a  great  aid  in  teething. 

Keep  the  bowels  gently  relaxed,  using  either  castor- 
oil  or  Steedman’s  powders  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
already  given  directions  respecting  the  dose  in  the  former, 
and  the  powders  have  printed  ones  on  them.  Give  them 
either  dry  on  the  tongue  or  mixed  with  a  little  sweet 
warm  mi^  in  a  spoon. 


Attend  now  narrowly  to  baby’s  crying.  If  he  is 
hungry,  and  you  are  nursing  him,  you  will  easily  tell  it 
by  his  movements.  He  will  almost  ask  you  for  his  food. 
If  he  is  not,  although  he  may  take  it  when  offered  to 
him,  he  will  turn  from  it  frequently. 

If  he  continues  crying — a  natural  cry — and  you  know 
it  is  not  from  hunger,  look  for  that  pin,  or  that  tight 
string,  or  that  ruck  in  his  clothing  before  alluded  to. 
The  plaintive,  moaning  kind  of  cry  means  illness  either 
coming  or  come ;  mothers  soon  recognise  it. 

The  cry,  with  the  endeavour  to  put  all  its  hand  into 
its  mouth,  means  a  troublesome  tooth. 

If  the  pain  he  cries  with  is  In  the  head,  baby  generally 
knits  his  brows,  and  this  is  a  very  ominous  sign,  for 
pains  there  mean  water  in  the  head.  At  the  very  first 
symptom  of  this  send  off  for  your  medical  adviser 
instantly.  Like  croup,  this  is,  unopposed,  a  conquer¬ 
ing  hero.  The  next  stage  is  the  rolling  of  the  poor  head 
from  side  to  side  upon  the  pillow,  the  gnashing  together 
of  the  teeth  or  gums,  frequent  screaming,  and  starting 
from  sleep.  I  have  a  sad  reason  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  hints. 

When  baby  has  the  stomach-ache — and  he  is  always 
having  it — a  very  bad  attack  will  cause  him  to  draw  his 
lips  tightly  up  over  his  gums.  If  he  continues  doing  this, 
and  from  day  to  day  seems  to  be  in  the  same  pain,  his 
bete  noir  must  be  attended  to  more  officially  than  you 
can  attend  upon  it  yourself. 

Baby’s  chest  being  oppressed,  he  will  open  and  shut 
his  nostrils  quickly  and  constantly.  This  is  not  a  sign 
to  be  neglected ;  it  not  unfrequently  signifies  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  chest — when  continual. 

Convulsions  are  one  of  the  terrible  emergencies  for 
which  a  mother  with  a  teething  infant  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  prepared.  The  symptoms  once  seen  will  never 
be  mistaken  afterwards.  There  is  an  hysterical  ring  in 
the  child’s  cry  or  laugh,  and  when  in  the  latter  one  is 
apt  to  exclaim,  “  How  lively  baby  is !”  Hear  it  in 
alarm ;  it  is  seldom  or  never  a  good  sign.  In  reality, 
usually  it  proceeds  from  an  excitement  so  intense  as  to 
be  absolutely  painful — ^in  fact,  it  is  not  a  laugh  proper, 
but  an  hysterical,  irrepressible  outburst. 

There  is  a  blue  look  about  baby’s  face,  and  occasionally 
he  will  squint,  having  a  most  peculiar  “  crossed”  appear¬ 
ance'  in  his  eyes.  After  a  fit  of  great  hilarity  he  will 
suddenly  seem  depressed  and  full  of  languor ;  this  will 
occur  again  and  again,  as  though  he  had  tired  himself 
very  much  after  each  little  bit  of  fun.  There  are  several 
causes  for  the  provocation  of  convulsions,  which  are  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  teething  periods.  A  notable  one 
is  putting  baby  to  the  breast  when  its  mother  is  in  a 
state  of  agitation  or  fright.  Never  mind  how  hungry 
he  is,  you  must  make  him  wait  for  his  meal  until  you  feel 
calm  again.  I  have  seen  women  in  the  street  quarrelling 
desperately  with  their  husbands,  and  of  course  in  the 
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highest  state  of  irritable  anger,  let  their  babies  take 
food  from  them.  It  is  so  much  poison,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  unhappy  little  victims  will  forfeit  their  lives  as 
the  price  of  their  mother’s  wicked  thoughtlessness. 
The  merest  grain  of  common  sense  will  tell  them  they 
are  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  nursing  when  weU>nigh 
beside  themselves  with  uncontrolled  passion. 

Wrong  diet  is  another  invitation  to  convulsions — that 
is,  giving  infants  food  unfit  for  them,  or  too  much  food. 
Again,  eruptions  about  the  head  when  suddenly  stopped 
in  their  progress  will  fall  into  the  head,  and  thus  bring 
on  this  disease. 

Baby  with  convulsions  threatening  him  will  beobserved 
often  to  “  catch”  in  his  breath,  as  though  suddenly 
stopped  in  drawing  a  long  inspiration. 

Look  to  his  hands,  and  if  you  find  them  clenched, 
with  the  thumbs  inwards  pressing  firmly  on  to  the  palms, 
then  be  sure  that  these  Philistines  are  upon  him  ! 

An  infant  exhibiting  any  of  the  symptoms  described 
should  be  put  into  his  tepid  bath  very  often  ;  it  never 
does  any  harm,  and  nearly  always  much  good.  Sponge 
his  head  frequently  and  freely  with  cold  water,  or  cold 
gin  and  water.  You  must  use  your  own  judgment  about 
the  water  for  his  bath  ;  tepid  is  always  safe,  but  in  hot 
weather  a  quite  cold  one  might  be  given.  Above  all, 
keep  baby’s  head  uncovered  within  doors,  whether  asleep 
or  awake  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  consequence  that  his 
head  be  kept  cool,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  thus  when 
enveloped  in  fiannel,  or  in  a  small  shawl,  or  when  lying 
upon  a  flannel-covered  pillow,  or  covered  over  heavily 
during  sleep,  to  keep  him  “  warm  and  comfortable.” 
Let  him  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
His  afternoon  walk  or  ride  we  know  about,  but  he 
might  also  in  his  “  carrying  about”  times  be  taken  into 
the  garden,  or  to  an  open  door,  always  providing  no 
draught  is  allowed  to  reach  him. 

When  the  fit  is  really  upon  him,  his  lips  (blue  and 
drawn)  will  be  raised  a  little,  showing  his  teeth  or  gums 
firmly  set  together,  his  eyes  will  roll  upwards  and  become 
set,  and  his  body  become  rigid.  Lose  not  an  instant. 
Put  poor  baby  up  to  the  hips  in  a  warm  bath  ;  let  the 
water  be  moderately  warm.  If  the  bath  itself  is  not 
close  to  your  reach,  get  a  basin,  a  tub,  anything  that 
comes  first  so  that  it  will  hold  him.  Put  him  in,  clothes 
and  all  -,  there  will  be  no  time  to  think  of  the  mere 
wetting  of  clothes.  Turn  them  up,  and  let  his  legs  and 
as  far  as  his  middle  be  under  water.  Sponge  his  head 
with  cold  water,  or,  what  is  better,  put  a  piece  of 
flannel  thoroughly  saturated  with  it  upon  it,  or  pour  cold 
water  upon  his  head  from  some  small  vessel. 

Sprinkle  his  face  with  cold  water.  Blow  into  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  soon,  let  us  hope,  a  gasp  or  two 
and  quickly-drawn  sigh  will  be  your  reward. 

Always  a  dangerous  malady,  it  is  imperative,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  to  consult  a  doctor  about  baby’s 
tendency  to  convulsions. 

When  arising  from  teething  the  lancing  of  the  gums 
is  often  a  complete  cure.  Lancing  is  a  simple  operation  ; 
it  is  useful  knowledge,  so  get  your  doctor  to  teach  you 
how  to  do  it. 

Convulsions  will  be  brought  about  from  breathing 
Impure  air ;  we  have  been  talking  how  to  prevent  this. 


They  will  also  come  from  the  effect  of  so-called  soothing 
doses  so  extensively  sold  by  all  chemists  because  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  great. 

Bear  this  in  mind  if  you  wish  your  child  to  be  healthy  ; 
at  least  do  not  yourself  sow,  or  allow  to  be  sowed,  the 
seeds  for  disease  by  giving  him  soothing  doses.  Do  not 
give  him  any  elixirs,  or  cordials,  or  soothing  potions 
without  the  express  permission  of  your  doctor — difficult 
to  obtain,  I  may  assure  you. 

Do  not  expect  baby  to  be  very  regular  in  his  bowels 
during  teething,  although  at  the  same  time  do  not  lessen 
your  vigilance  in  the  least  degree  in  the  matter  of  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  be  so.  Sometimes  he  will  be  costive,  some¬ 
times  quite  the  reverse.  If  not  badly  so  in  either  way 
little  need  be  done  beyond  administering  simple  medi¬ 
cine  such  as  has  been  before  referred  to,  and  the  more 
frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath. 

In  checking  diarrhoea,  baby  not  being  nursed  (at  the 
breast),  change  its  diet.  Try  for  a  few  days  arrowroot 
made  with  water  only. 

For  dispelling  costiveness  a  change  of  diet  is  also 
effective.  T ry  tops  and  bottoms  soaked  in  boiling  water 
with  a  little  milk  and  sugar. 

Baby  not  weaned  has  often  found  itself  greatly  relieved 
during  these  little  troubles  by  its  mother  taking  physic — 
a  mild  aperient.  For  diarrhoea  castor-oil  should  be  taken, 
and  Epsom  salts  for  the  reverse. 

Some  children  (very  young  ones)  are  habitually  costive, 
and,  when  this  so,  if  relieved  once  a  day  you  need  not 
interfere. 

During  teeth-cutting  many  children  will  “  break  out” 
in  a  most  unsightly  and  disagreeable  manner  over  the  face 
and  body.  If  the  eruption  is  slight  it  need  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  for  very  much  harm  has  been  done  by  healing 
up  these  sores  before  their  time.  They  invariably  cause 
disease  (chiefly  in  the  head)  when  thus  checked.  Teeth¬ 
ing  over,they  usually  disappear  very  speedily,  so,  although 
it  pains  you  to  see  them,  let  them  take  their  own  course ; 
many  doctors  will  tell  you  they  are  positively  useful. 

Baby’s  dread  ordeal,  his  weaning,  comes  to  add  to  his 
woes  during  teething,  for  it  ought,  he  being  well  and 
hearty,  to  take  place  at  or  about  the  ninth  month,  when 
of  course  he  and  his  tiny  grinders  are  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  battle. 

Do  not,  however,  take  his  great  comfort  away  from 
him  so  soon  if  he  is  very  poorly  and  dispirited  by  reason 
of  the  perversity  of  his  foes.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
this  is  adding  “  insult  to  injury.” 

Cuddling  up  to  mother  is  so  comforting,  so  soothing 
to  the  little  man’s  outraged  feelings. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — VACCINATION. 

Your  doctor  will  probably  come  to  vaccinate  baby 
before  he  is  ten  weeks  old,  being  healthy  and  strong, 
and  thus  enabled  to  bear  the  little  shock  in  store  for  him. 
Some  children  are  vaccinated  at  six  weeks  old,  and  fre¬ 
quently  at  eight  weeks,  but  it  all  depends  on  their  con¬ 
stitution  and  your  doctor’s  opinion.  The  earlier  the 
better,  however  ;  it  gives  the  poor  little  things  time  to 
right  themselves  in  a  measure  before  teething  commences, 
and  before  they  have  had  much  occasion  to  exhibit 
irritability.  The  pain,  I  may  say  for  the  assurance  of 
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tiaaid,  nerrous,  young  mothers,  is  exceedingly  slight, 
and  very  often  baby  does  not  “  say  a  word”  during  the 
operation,  the  most  objectionable  part  of  it  being,  I 
have  always  fancied,  to  him,  the  compulsory  inactivity 
of  the  little  arm  held  so  firmly  in  doctor’s  grasp.  Baby 
likes  to  keep  his  legs  and  arms  in  a  state  of  constant 
movement,  and  he  will  cry  more  for  their  enforced 
stillness  than  for  the  trifling  “  pricking”  he  will  presently 
receive.  Very  likely  you  will  perceive  hardly  any 
difference  in  his  health  and  spirits  for  several  days. 
Upon  the  eighth,  vaccination,  if  successful,  is  said  to 
be  at  its  perfection,  upon  the  tenth  at  its  height,  being 
much  inflamed  for  two  or  three  inches  around  the  parts 
(generally  three  in  number)  that  have  been  punctured. 


Sometimes  an  eruption  shows  itself  about  the  tiny 
patient’s  body,  the  extremities  usually,  but  it  will  go 
away  shortly,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  another  and 
superior  cause  for  its  appearance,  when  you  certainly 
must  not  yourself  meddle  with  it. 

Baby  may  require  a  little  medicine  during  the  stages 
of  vaccination,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  will  or¬ 
dinarily  do  all  that  is  needed. 

Be  very  careful  to  protect  the  poor  swollen  little  limb 
from  friction ;  either  tie  or  sew  the  lower  part  of  his 
sleeve  securely  upwards,  or  do  not  use  it  at  all.  Great 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  part  may  ensue 
from  its  being  accidentally  rubbed,  causing  unnecessary 
pain. 
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NGLO-INDIANS  are  very  hospitable  and 
;  friendly ;  they  do  not  hold  aloof  from 
i  strangers,  or  stand  out  for  strict  etiquette 
and  ceremony.  If  you  have  letters  of 
introduction  present  them,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  meet  with  attention  and  kindness  from 
^  the  recipients. 

^  The  order  of  calling  is  reversed — the  new- 
■^1  comers  call  on  the  older  residents.  This  plan 
^  is  nearly  always  pursued,  though,  as  can  be 
3'  easily  imagined,  it  is  open  to  objections. 

^  When  you  have  taken  your  bungalow  and  got 
it  into  tolerable  order  you  start  on  a  round  of  visits, 
whether  you  know  the  people  or  not.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  call  on  the  chief  military  or  civil  people  in  the  station, 
and  get  from  them  a  list  of  desirable  people  on  whom 
to  call ;  even  by  this  plan,  though,  you  may  give  offence 
to  people  whom  you  may  afterwards  meet  in  society  on 
whom  you  have  omitted  to  call.  The  safest  way  is, 
perhaps,  to  find  out  what  the  custom  of  the  particular 
station  in  which  you  are  is,  and  then  follow  it.  If  a 
very  large  place  you  could  not  call  on  ail  the  married 
people,  neither  would  it  be  deemed  necessary.  In  a 
small  station  be  guided  by  what  others  have  done  before 
you.  The  hours,  too,  for  calling  are  very  disagreeable — 
just  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  from  1 2  to  2  o’clock. 
After  the  first  visits  of  ceremony,  when  you  begin  to 
know  the  various  residents  better,  the  evening  hours 
may  see  you  on  your  round  instead.  Your  calls  are 
returned  in  due  course,  and  then  follow  various  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinners,  tiffins,  afternoon  parties,  &c. 

As  you  begin  to  form  more  intimate  acquaintances 
you  will  soon  find  how  pleasant  Indian  society  is — that 
is,  if  you  incline  to  society  at  all.  The  evening  lounges 
at  the  band-stand — for  some  regimental  band  plays  at 
least  two  evenings  a  week — are  very  pleasant.  You 
either  ride  up,  or  drive,  or  walk,  if  quite  close  to  the 
bagh  or  garden,  and  sit  about  talking  to  your  friends,  for 
on  band  evenings  you  meet  every  one. 

Then  the  different  ladies  of  the  station,  those  who 
are  socially  inclined  and  can  afford  to  entertain,  have 
their  various  days  for  receptions — Mrs.  Blank’s  “  Bad¬ 


minton”  on  Tuesdays,  Mrs.  Dash’s  “Lawn  Tennis”  on 
Thursdays,  &c.  True  that  you  meet  the  same  people 
over  and  over  again  at  these  social  gatherings,  and 
gossip  reigns  paramount  as  it  does  at  home — not  more 
so,  I  venture  to  say.  Scandal,  dress,  servants’  failings, 
the  last  flirtation,  the  freshest  news  out  from  England, 
all  come  in  for  their  turn  in  the  conversation,  still  it 
makes  a  break  in  a  monotonous  day,  and  that  alone  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  going. 

When  you  dine  out  take  your  own  servants  with  you 
to  wait  on  you — two  if  both  husband  and  wife  go — 
either  two  khitmutgars,  if  you  keep  two,  or  khltmutgar 
and  khansaman.  If  you  do  not  you  will  stand  but  a 
small  chance  of  getting  any  dinner.  All  the  guests  bring 
their  own  servants,  and  those  servants  wait  on  their 
respective  masters  and  mistresses  only  ;  the  unfortunate 
individual,  therefore,  who  brings  no  servant  to  see  after 
him  would  be,  figuratively  speaking,  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  host  or  hostess. 

Sometimes  two  or  thee  persons  join  together  in 
giving  a  picnic  at  some  distance  from  the  station,  going 
to  some  gardens  or  any  point  of  interest  within  reach. 
The  married  people  invite  the  single,  or  the  invitation 
is  reversed.  These  little  excursions  are  always  pleasant, 
making  a  change  from  the  routine  of  everyday  station 
life. 

Such  social  gatherings  are  mostly  confined  to  the  cool 
season,  if  you  are  in  a  plain  station,  as  with  the  hot 
weather  comes  a  general  exodus,  a  rush  to  the  hills,  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  are  so  fortunate  that  they  can 
get  leave.  Then  indeed  life  becomes  stagnant  for  the 
remaining  few.  Woe  be  to  them  if  they  have  not  some 
resource  in  themselves,  and  do  not  wholly  depend  on 
society  for  their  amusements.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
in  a  hot,  stuffy  bungalow,  with  punkahs  waving  to  and 
fro,  thermantidotes  working,  and  tatties  against  those 
doors  which  are  not  shut,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  an 
exertion  merely  to  walk  across  the  room,  and  the  mind 
has  positively  to  be  braced  up  with  determination  to 
avoid  giving  in  to  that  painful  feeling  of  lassitude  which 
creeps  over  the  most  energetic  person.  Then  life  really 
becomes  a  burden.  The  only  thing  is  to  fight  against  such 
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feelings,  however  hard  the  battle  may  be.  Siestas  must 
not  be  indulged  in  if  you  would  keep  your  health  ;  they 
do  not  refresh,  and  they  do  your  body  harm,  prevent¬ 
ing  your  proper  night’s  repose.  You  must  employ  your¬ 
self,  get  your  early  morning  ride,  earlier  and  earlier  the 
hotter  it  becomes  ;  the  remaining  hours  till  night  comes 
again  you  must  while  away  as  best  you  can  ;  no  matter 
what  you  do,  write,  read,  draw,  set  yourself  some  new 
thing  to  really  study,  and  interest  your  mind.  It  is  often 
too  hot  to  work — the  heat  affecting  the  needle — or  to 
practise  the  piano,  but  you  can  always  read  and  thus 
prevent  yourself  from  going  to  sleep.  Do  not  give  way 
to  the  climate,  or  suffer  that  dreadful  vis  inertia  to 
creep  over  you.  The  feeling  does  not  arise  from  your 
being  really  fatigued,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  the  more  you  give  way  to  it  the  more 
it  will  increase  on  you,  until  you  really  lose  your  energy, 
and  not  only  your  energy  but  your  health,  for  mental 
lassitude  produces  corresponding  bodily  inactivity,  which 
ends  in  your  becoming  the  victim  of  <■«««;,  irritability, 
and  nervousness,  so  that  at  last  you  are  really  ill,  when 
you  might,  by  timely  promptitude  in  fighting  against  the 
ill  effects  of  the  trying  climate,  have  preserved  your 
health. 

In  the  evenings  you  can  either  ride  or  drive  again,  or 
sit  out  under  the  trees  in  your  compound.  The  even¬ 
ing  air  is  by  no  means  so  refreshing  as  the  first  breath 
of  the  morning  breeze ;  you  gain  a  little  extra  air, 
though,  by  being  out  of  the  house,  and  a  drive  in  the 
moonlight  after  your  dinner  is  often  quite  enjoyable. 
At  Mooltan  in  the  hot  weather  it  was  impossible  at  times 
to  sleep  in  the  bungalow  at  night ;  even  with  all  doors 
and  windows  open,  and  punkahs  pulling,  no  rest  could 
be  obtained ;  then  the  only  plan  to  pursue  was  to  sleep 
either  on  the  flat  roof  of  your  house  or  else  out  in  the 
compound,  having  a  temporary  shelter  of  matting  round 
your  bed,  and  a  punluh  rigged  up  over  it.  This 
sleeping  al fresco  is  a  primitive  idea,  but  by  doing  so  it 
is  just  possible  to  get  a  few  hours’  rest,  which  other¬ 
wise  you  could  not  obtain. 

The  plan  of  sleeping  in  an  inclosure  like  a  sheep- 
fold  in  your  garden  is  preferable,  I  think,  to  carrying 
bed  and  bedding  on  to  the  roof.  At  Mooltan  dust- 
storms  came  on  often  very  quickly  with  hardly  any 


warning ;  if,  therefore,  you  are  on  the  housetop  you 
have  no  time  to  get  down  before  the  storm  is  on  you  ; 
the  strong  wind  which  is  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  these  storms  is  so  powerful  that  it  blows  away  all 
the  bedding,  and  you  may  be  left  to  crouch  down,  with 
nothing  to  cover  you,  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  has 
spent  itself  before  you  can  descend  from  your  perch. 

These  dust-storms  were  very  frequent  in  our  station, 
at  the  time  a  considerable  annoyance,  but  they  cooled 
the  air  for  days  after  wards,  which  quite  counterbalanced 
any  trifling  discomfort.  On  the  first  signs  of  one 
approaching,  the  bearer  and  khitmutgar  rush  about  fran¬ 
tically,  shutting  doors  and  calling  out,  Mem  Sahib! 
Mem  Sahib!  andhi  ata  hat!"  (“The  storm  is  coming.”) 

Even  when  the  house  is  shut  up,  the  fine  dust,  or 
rather  sand,  finds  its  way  through  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices  until  it  covers  your  tables,  books,  &c.,  with 
quite  a  thick  coating.  At  Mooltan  we  saw  these  dust- 
storms  coming  up  on  the  horizon  and  spreading  over 
the  maiddn  (plain).  A  dust-storm  is  a  curious  sight  to 
watch.  At  first  you  see  merely  a  tiny  yellow  cloud  in 
the  far  distance  ;  as  it  rolls  rapidly  on  it  gathers  in  bulk 
until  it  becomes  more  and  more  dense  ;  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy,  but  calm  and  still — so  still  that  you  can  almost 
hear  the  storm  rolling  up  ;  no  wind  rises  until  it  is  about 
to  break,  and  then  it  roars  ;  the  trees  bend  before  it, 
the  thick  dust  and  sand  so  darkening  the  air  and  filling 
it  that  you  cannot  see  an  inch  before  you,  having  to 
light  candles  and  lamps  even  if  it  occurs  at  one  or  two 
o’clock.  It  is  like  the  Egyptian  darkness,  and  may 
literally  be  felt.  If  you  should  be  caught  in  one  out-of- 
doors  the  only  plan  is  to  lie  down  with  your  face  to 
the  ground  and  let  it  sweep  over  you.  They  generally 
last  from  three  to  four  hours.  When  they  have  quite 
cleared  off,  the  breeze  which  follows  is  delightfully 
cool  and  refreshing,  coming  as  a  great  boon  after  the 
parching,  suffocating  heat  which  has  previously  been 
endured. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  allowed  me,  so 
must  bring  these  Indian  papers  to  a  close,  and  can  only 
hope  that  some  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  contained 
in  them  may  prove  really  useful  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine. 

E.  J. 


DAFFODILS. 


HIS  sunny  day,  so  glad,  so  gay, 

A  song  my  blooming  garden  fills  ; 
And  she  has  come,  the  smiling  May, 
And  strewn  her  way  with  daffodils. 

They  nod  to  me,  with  glances  free. 

Tell  all  my  heart-complainings  still ; 

It  is  good  once  more  to  see 
My  golden,  golden  daffodils. 


A  fairy  ring,  they  swing,  they  swing 
Where’er  the  wayward  west  wind  wills. 
They  tune  the  melody  of  spring. 

Those  golden,  golden  daffodils. 

Fair  stars  of  May,  they  light  the  way, 

Till  I  forget  life’s  wintry  ills. 

For,  oh  !  I  see  my  darling  stray 
Adown  among  the  daffodils. 


Her  hair  is  goldener  than  they  ; 

Her  laughter  all  my  pulses  thrills  ; 
Ah  !  fleshy  mirage  of  the  May, 

She  wakes  not  with  the  daffodils. 


ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HE  first  few  days  in  Ix)ndon,  Milly  really 
was  disposed  to  fancy  herself  in  fairyland. 
Miss  Grant  made  hardly  any  claims  upon 
her  time,  and  Travers  was  most  good- 
natured,  the  girl  thought. 

She  would  say,  “  No,  my  dear  Miss  Field¬ 
ing  ;  leave  the  needlework  to  me.  You  did 
not  come  to  London  to  undertake  all  that 
drudgery,  but  to  amuse  yourself.  Go  out  for 
a  walk  with  Mrs.  Marston”  (this  was  the 
housekeeper)  “  or  Pearson”  (Mrs.  Grant’s 
maid). 


So  Milly  went  out  walking  and  sight-seeing,  without 
a  care  upon  her  mind.  Never  was  there  a  more  in¬ 
dulgent  mistress  than  Mrs.  Grant.  Marston  was  allowed 
to  do  very  much  as  she  pleased,  and,  being  herself  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  mortals,  with  a  lively  taste  for 
amusements,  she  would  gratify  her  young  friend  by 
taking  her  out  almost  every  afternoon.  Then  Pearson 
would  have  errands  and  shopping  to  do  in  the  morning, 
and  Milly  would  accompany  her,  and  be  transported 
with  the  beauty  of  the  shops. 

Horatia  seemed  well  disposed  towards  her  little  pro¬ 
tegee,  sometimes  even  making  a  sort  of  confidante  of  her, 
which  flattered  the  girl,  while  she  thought  much  of 
Travers’s  good-nature.  That  excellent  woman  never 
seemed  jealous,  though  she  was  often  ordered  off  by 
Hori  ia  with  her  usual  abrupt  candour,  while  Milly  was 
detained  to  hear  all  the  secrets.  Travers  had  certainly 
a  curious  expression  about  the  eyes  and  lips  when  this 
occurred,  but  she  never  made  a  remark  about  it,  and 
was  all  the  kinder  afterwards.  The  girl  was  often 
struck  with  this,  and  thought  how  mistaken  one  might 
be  in  people ;  somehow  she  had  never  expected  to  find 
the  maid  so  good-natured — she  did  not  look  it. 

Horatia  was  very  gay — aided  in  receiving  friends  most 
nights  ;  this  would  make  her  late  in  the  morning,  and 
she  would  take  breakfast  in  bed  and  have  Milly  to  read 
to  her  for  an  hour  before  she  got  up.  Sometimes,  too, 
there  were  notes  to  be  written  from  dictation  ;  generally 
there  would  be  answers  to  invitations,  or  orders  to  shops 
for  things  that  were  troublesome  to  get.  But  all  these 
little  businesses  were  disposed  of  by  twelve,  and  then 
there  was  no  further  claim  on  Milly’s  time,  until,  per¬ 
haps,  Horatia  chose  to  summon  her  when  being  dressed 
for  the  evening.  This  was  usually  the  time  for  those 
confidences  from  which  poor  Travers  was  excluded ; 
the  jealousy  of  rivals,  the  vexation  of  disappointed 
suitors.  Sir  Harry’s  latest  compliment,  in  some  form  or 
other  the  proper  homage  that  was  yielded  to  Horatia 
Grant,  would  be  narrated.  Milly  listened  dutifully 
while  her  mistress  talked  on  with  cool  complacency. 

“  Here’s  a  treat  for  you,  child,”  said  Horatia  one  day 
when  the  girl  came  in  and  Travers  was  putting  the 
finishing  touch  to  a  particularly  magnificent  toilette. 

Horatia  liked  to  be  dressed  in  white,  and  looked  well 


{continued.) 

in  it ;  now  splendid  in  lace  and  white  silk,  with  the 
famous  diamonds  gleaming  about  her,  she  looked  like  a 
princess,  Milly  thought. 

“A  treat !”  she  answered  ;  “  I  think  I  have  nothing 
but  treats.” 

Horatia  laughed. 

“  This  is  a  very  great  treat,”  she  said,  “  if  you  have 
not  been  to  a  London  theatre  before — some  places  for 
the  new  play  they  are  talking  so  much  about  that  is 
coming  out  to-morrow  night.  My  mother  took  them  ; 
now  we  cannot  go,  so  we  thought  you  might,  with 
Travers,  Marston,  and  Hexham  (the  butler).  We 
dine  at  old  Countess  Xavier’s,  and  she  has  everything 
so  preposterously  early  that  Travers  will  have  time  to 
dress  me  before  you  go.” 

Milly’s  eyes  were  out-sparkling  all  the  diamonds. 
This  would  be  a  treat  indeed  !  She  had  only  once  seen 
a  small  theatrical  peiformance  at  Leicester,  and  that  had 
haunted  her  for  many  a  day.  The  idea  of  a  London 
theatre  !  It  was  too  magnificent !  She  became  mute 
with  delight,  and  could  think  of  nothing  else  till  the 
great  moment  came. 

“  You  must  let  me  do  your  hair,”  said  the  kind 
Travers,  when  Milly  was  dressing  early,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  Horatia  wanted  her. 

The  girl  rather  demurred  at  that,  but  she  was  over¬ 
ruled,  and  the  experienced  hands  arranged  the  sunny 
ripples  even  more  gracefully  than  was  their  wont. 
Then  Milly  put  on  a  little  blue  muslin  dress  and  blue 
ribbons,  and  that  one  silver  brooch  of  hers,  the  only 
ornament  she  possessed,  besides  a  forget-me-not  rinig 
that  she  was  wearing  for  Mark  Vernon’s  sake.  Horatia 
laughed  at  her  grandeur  when  she  saw  it,  with  the  sort 
of  amused  toleration  that  she  had  for  the  good  looks  of 
her  inferiors,  and  Milly  blushed  and  laughed  too* 

Travers  herself  was  not  without  splendour,  in  a  silk 
dress  that  had  once  been  Horatia’s,  but  this  was  not 
noticed  ;  it  made  little  change  in  the  “  genteel”  figure 
and  snake-like  look. 

Horatia’s  toilette  was  complete  at  last,  Mrs.  Marston’s 
tea  was  finished,  and  a  footman  despatched  to  fetch  a 
cab  for  the  distinguished  party.  Milly  got  in  and  was 
very  silent  in  her  corner,  watching  the  rows  of  gas- 
lamps  spreading  out  through  the  twilight  as  they  drove 
through  the  still  crowded  streets.  She  had  never  been 
out  so  late  before ;  it  was  a  new  experience  full  of 
delight  and  enchantment. 

But  the  theatre,  the  theatre  itself,  with  that  magical 
chandelier  and  rows  of  splendid  spectators ;  its  scenes 
of  beauty,  and  the  acting  that  was  more  real  than  real 
life,  and  much  more  affecting  !  It  was  all  too  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  Milly  become  almost  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment.  The  new  play  was  very  pretty  and  well  received  ; 
the  house  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  the  applause, 
the  sense  of  numbers,  the  rapt  attention,  all  added  to 
the  power  of  the  scene. 
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The  principal  actor,  representing  a  gay  and  brilliant 
man  of  the  world,  associated  himself  somehow  in  her 
mind  with  that  wonderful  hero  Saltire.  When  this 
stage  gentleman  made  a  mistake  in  his  love  affairs,  and 
was  taken  in  by  a  cold-hearted  woman  till  he  grew 
pathetic,  Milly’s  eyes  overflowed  ;  her  mind  was  ascribing 
it  all  to  Saltire  ;  it  was  he  whom  she  was  pitying,  she 
did  not  know  why.  Then  there  was  a  second-best  hero, 
a  sort  of  humbly  virtuous  man,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  he  was  preternaturally  in  the  right  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  whom  she  associated  with  Mark  Vernon. 
She  felt  a  little  impatient  with  him,  however,  for  being 
always  so  very  good  ;  her  sympathies  were  much  more 
with  the  Saltire  hero.  When  the  Vernon  hero  triumphed 
at  last,  Milly  felt  quite  put  out  about  it ;  but  the  play 
was  beautiful — so  beaut^ul  that  she  half-sobbed  when 
the  curtain  fell. 

“Oh  !  is  that  all  ?”  she  sighed  to  Mrs.  Marston. 

“  No,  my  dear ;  there’s  an  after-piece  that  you  can 
stay  for  if  you  like.” 

The  idea  of  going  away  before  it  was  all  over ! 
Could  any  one  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?  she  wondered. 
The  others  were  quite  willing  to  stay,  happily,  and  she 
leaned  back  wondering  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes,  and  longing  to  call  the  actors  of  the  first  piece 
back  to  hear  it  all  over  again. 

The  curtain  rose  at  last,  and  she  saw  new  enchant¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  was  all  fun  and  frolic  now,  and  had  made 
her  laugh  till  she  was  almost  ashamed  of  herself.  That 
was  over,  too,  at  last,  and  all  the  unwary  who  had  not 
had  presence  of  mind  to  disturb  audience  and  actors 
before  it  was  over  rose  up  to  depart.  Milly  stood  look¬ 
ing  round,  half-bewildered  still.  What  a  crowd  it  was  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  all  London  had  been  there  sharing  her 
pleasure. 

“  Oh  !  what  was  that  ?” 

It  was  a  fall — a  terrible  scream  among  the  people  who 
were  crowding  out  of  the  pit.  The  throng  began  to 
sway  to  and  fro ;  there  was  more  screaming,  and  people 
began  to  climb  over  barriers  and  on  to  seats.  Men  in 
the  gallery  shouted  and  whistled.  In  one  moment  there 
had  arisen  a  horrible  panic  and  confusion,  and  every  one 
was  making  a  rush  for  the  doors.  The  change,  the 
noise,  the  terrible  pressing  of  the  people,  turned  Milly 
faint  with  terror. 

“  Is  it  a  fire  ?  Oh,  what  is  it  ?” 

More  people  came  rushing  by  ;  they  trod  on  her,  tore 
her  dress,  pushed  her  up  against  the  seats.  She  uttered 
a  slight  cry.  “  Mrs.  Marston !  Travers!”  She  looked 
round  for  them,  but  they  were  out  of  sight — only  this  • 
excited,  heedless,  terrific  throng  of  strangers  about  her. 

It  was  like  a  dreadful  dream,  and  she  could  not  wake. 
These  people  were  trampling  on  her  dress,  too ;  they 
were  dragging  her  down  ;  she  could  not  raise  herself. 
The  crowd  seemed  to  grow  larger,  the  place  was  whirl¬ 
ing  round  and  round  ;  she  thought  she  was  losing  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Just  then  the  curtain  moved,  the  manager  appeared, 
to  raise  his  voice  and  with  quiet  courtesy  beg  the  people 
to  wait.  Nothing  was  the  matter  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  alarm  them  but  the  haste  with  which  they  were 
leaving  the  theatre. 


Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  had  followed  the 
manager.  Raising  her  eyes  to  them  Milly  thought  she 
must  have  taken  leave  of  her  senses  when  in  the 
handsome,  careless  face  of  the  tallest  she  seemed  to 
recognise  Saltire.  It  was  no  mistake,  however ;  he  had 
been  witnessing  the  humours  of  The  First  Night,  and 
then  waiting  behind  the  scenes  for  some  friends  who 
were  to  sup  with  him,  when  the  panic  broke  out. 

As  Milly  looked  up  from  her  painful  position  in  the 
front  row  he  saw  her  too,  stooped,  put  one  hand  on  the 
barrier  in  front  and  vaulted  into  the  orchestra  seats,  then 
out  again  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  he  forced  his  way 
in  a  moment  to  her  side. 

“  Miss  Fielding  I  you  here,  alone  T’  he  exclaimed  in 
surprise. 

“  They  are  treading  on  me — I  cannot  move !”  gasped 
Milly  ;  and  Sir  Harry,  administering  one  or  two  effective 
pushes  right  and  left,  soon  released  her, 

“  Now  you  had  better  stand  up  here — on  the  seats. 
Allow  me,”  and  he  lifted  her  up.  “  You  will  be  safe 
above  the  crowd,  and  I’ll  stand  before  you  and  keep  off 
the  crush.  Don’t  be  frightened,  there’s  really  nothing 
the  matter  ;  some  stupid  person  stumbled  down  in  the 
pit  and  shrieked,  and  people  are  always  ready  for  a 
scare  on  these  occasions  ;  they  seem  rather  to  enjoy  it 
than  otherwise.  You’re  not  frightened  now,  are  you  ?” 
he  asked,  so  gently  and  beseechingly  that  she  could  not 
help  smiling  and  owning  she  was  not. 

“  But  I  lost  the  people  I  was  with,  sir,  and  it  frightened 
me  to  be  left  alone.” 

“  Who  was  with  you,  may  I  ask  ?” 

Milly  told  him. 

“  Oh,  they  will  be  sure  to  lose  their  heads  and  rush 
for  the  door.  Now  they  may  wait  there  for  half-an- 
hour  and  look  for  you  while  the  theatre  is  clearing.  We 
are  not  going  to  hurry  ourselves,  I  can  tell  them,”  he 
said  with  a  little  air  of  make-believe  malice,  at  which 
Milly  smiled. 

“  How  the  people  do  crush !”  she  exclaimed  pre¬ 
sently,  and  then  with  a  little  cry,  “Oh,  lam  sure  some 
one  will  be  killed  I  Look  how  they  are  squeezing  out 
there  I  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thing  a  crowd  is  I” 

“  They’ll  manage  somehow.  London  people  are  used 
to  a  crowd.” 

“Yes,  and  I  thought  them  nice  before.  I  did  not 
know  a  crowd  could  be  so  dreadful.  Oh  I”  shuddering 
and  shrinking,  “  there’s  a  woman  dragged  back  I  Oh  ! 
can’t  they  save  her  ?” 

“All  right,”  returned  Saltire  quite  coolly.  “ There 
are  the  police  clearing  the  way,  and  there  are  some 
people  with  sense  enough  to  listen  to  the  manager. 
There’s  not  so  much  crushing  now.  I  think  I  can  let 
you  sit  down.  Miss  Fielding,  and  then  you  will  not  be 
able  to  superintend  all  these  misfortunes  quite  so  un¬ 
comfortably.  Please  sit  down  here.” 

Milly  was  very  glad  to  do  so,  for  she  was  trembling 
so  that  she  hardly  knew  how  to  stand,  and  the  rush 
past  their  seats  was  nearly  over. 

“You  will  be  able  to  rest  a  little  now,”  he  said, 
“  and  recover-  There  really  is  nothing  to  make  you 
uneasy  now.” 

“  Thank  you,”  faltered  Milly,  trying  to  be  reassured. 
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“  It  is  the  commonest  thing  for  these  panics  to  take 
place,”  he  went  on,  “  but  nothing  much  comes  of  them 
except  a  paragraph  in  the  papers.  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  sit  still  and  let  the  unreasonable  tread  upon  each 
other.” 

He  began  talking  of  other  like  alarms,  but  Milly  was 
too  much  shaken  to  listen,  and  presently  interrupted 
him  with  the  exclamation — 

“  Oh  dear  !  it  is  getting  so  late !  Can  we  get  out 
now  ?  They  will  be  waiting  for  me.” 

“  Of  course  you  can  get  out  if  you  command  me  to 
take  you,  but  please  don’t  command  it  just  yet.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  it  will  be  all  quite  clear ;  just  now  I 
could  hardly  prevent  your  feeling  some  little  pressure.” 

“  They  will  be  waiting.” 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  think  that  a  lesser  evil  than  that  you 
should  be  inconvenienced.” 

The  calm  gracefulness  of  tone  and  manner  struck 
her  afresh,  and  the  gentle  kindness  as  he  detained  her 
a  few  minutes  more  and  then  offered  his  arm  to  lead  her 
out.  Milly  coloured  a  little  at  that.  What  did  he  take 
her  for  ?  He  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  Miss  Grant’s 
friend,  not  as  an  attendant ;  she  could  hardly  fancy  he 
would  offer  his  arm  to  Travers. 

At  any  rate  she  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  sup¬ 
port,  poor  child,  and  to  be  guided  down  the  stairs 
through  the  wild  confusion  of  the  dispersing  throng. 
She  looked  around  under  the  flickering  gas  as  they  came 
out  into  the  relief  of  the  cool  night  air.  Where  were 
the  people  she  had  come  with  ?  Nowhere  to  be  seen. 
A  new  fear  came  over  her,  and  she  stood  still  in 
bewilderment. 

“Oh,  Miss  Fielding !”  suddenly  exclaimed  a  voice  at 
her  side. 

She  turned,  saw  Travers,  and  withdrew  her  hand 
from  the  supporting  arm,  with  some  dim  sense  of  being 
in  a  false  position. 

“  I  could  not  get  out  when  you  did,  and  Sir  Henry 
was  so  kind  as  to  help  me.  Thank  you,  sir.” 

“  But  how  are  you  getting  home  ?  You  must  not 
try  to  walk  any  distance,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Milly  looked  at  Travers. 

“  Hexham  has  secured  a  cab.  Miss  Fielding,”  said  that 
functionary  blandly,  “and  we  had  better  make  haste,  I 
think  ;  it  is  getting  late.” 

Sir  Harry  looked  almost  as  if  he  meant  to  shake 
hands,  but  Milly  made  a  demure  little  bend,  between  a 
bow  and  a  curtsey,  and  with  a  quick  “  Thank  you,  sir,” 
turned  away  and  followed  Travers  to  the  cab-door, 
whence  Mrs.  Marston  was  calling  her  all  the  while  with 
hysterical  exclamations.  Saltire  lifted  his  hat  to  her  and 
then  walked  away  laughing  to  himself,  while  Milly  was 
glad  to  shrink  into  a  corner,  tired  and  trembling  as  she 
was,  hardly  alive  enough  to  reply  to  the  voluble  expla¬ 
nations,  remarks,  and  experiences  of  her  companions. 

But  as  she  leaned  back  with  her  eyes  shut  there  were 
no  images  of  terror  haunting  her ;  she  was  thinking  of 
the  gentle  tones,  the  graceful  kindness,  of  her  pro¬ 
tector.  Had  he  not  spoken  to  her  just  as  if  she  were  a 
lady,  as  good  as  Miss  Grant  ?  Wliat  a  noble  gentle¬ 
man  he  was,  superior  to  every  one  else  !  What  a  win¬ 
ning  smile  and  way  he  had !  How  manly  he  spoke 


when  he  said,  “  You  won’t  be  frightened,  will  you  ?” 
Surely  no  one  could  be  so  very  much  frightened  when 
thus  encouraged. 

The  commonplace  words  kept  sounding  in  her  ears 
all  night,  in  the  irresistible  pleading  tone,  “  You  won’t 
be  frightened,  will  you  ?”  They  mingled  with  her 
dreams,  so  that  she  felt  taken  care  of  through  various 
visions  of  alarm  and  danger.  The  whole  evening,  indeed, 
seemed  dreamlike  next  day. 

But  she  could  not  help  wondering  when  she  should 
see  him  again,  though  she  scolded  herself  for  being  so 
foolish.  How  absurd  of  her !  Because  he  had  been 
kind  to  her  when  she  was  in  distress,  was  that  any 
reason  why  he  should  remember  such  an  insigniflcant 
creature  when  all  was  well  again  ? 

She  was  standing  dreamily  by  her  toilette-table,  think¬ 
ing  these  things,  when  the  sleepy  blue  eyes  in  the  glass 
suddenly  caught  the  twin  pair  outside  and  smiled  at  them. 
“Perhaps  any  one  would  remember  us,”  said  the  blue 
eyes  all  at  once.  And  then  Milly,  terrified  at  the  vain 
suggestion,  fled  from  the  mirror,  though  not  from  the 
pursuing  thought. 

The  remembrance  of  it  brought  a  hot  blush  to  her 
cheek  the  next  time  she  heard  his  voice  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall  with  Miss  Grant. 

Horatia  had  received  the  account  of  their  adventure 
rather  indifferently ;  she  had  only  a  moderate  interest 
in  adventures  of  which  she  was  not  the  heroine.  But 
Saltire  seemed  to  be  lecalllng  it,  for  Miily  heard  him 
say  as  he  went  by — 

“  Yes,  it  was  a  horrid  affair.  And  how  is  the  little 
dame  de  compagnie  ?  Not  quite  frightened  to  death  ?” 

“  No,”  returned  Horatia,  “  but  much  impressed  by 
all  she  has  gone  through.  She  and  Travers  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  so  eloquent  on  the  subject  that  I  was  obliged 
to  avert  it  by  timely  questions.  It  is  the  most  frightful 
part  of  an  accident  to  meet  two  women  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  it  the  day  after  the  occurrence.” 

Milly  did  not  hear  the  reply ;  she  caught  only  Sal¬ 
tire’s  gentle,  modulated  tone.  Dame  de  compagnie!" 
Milly  had  learned  a  little  French  at  school,  and  she 
thought  the  title  very  pretty  and  refined.  So  that  was 
how  he  regarded  her  !  Not  as  a  maid  at  all ;  he  con¬ 
sidered  her  Miss  Grant’s  companion.  Of  course  he 
offered  her  his  arm  then  ;  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  were 
escorting  Travers.  And  the  silly  child  went  on  her 
way  quite  elated. 

That  was  a  day  of  some  excitement  at  the  Grants’ ; 
they  were  going  to  give  a  grand  ball  that  night,  and  had 
asked  two  or  three  hundred  more  people  than  their 
rooms  could  possibly  hold.  It  was  a  fine  house,  though, 
large  and  old-fashioned,  with  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  a 
roomy  hall,  and  fine  suite  of  apartments.  All  day  long 
men  were  coming  and  going,  bringing  beautiful  flowers 
to  stand  on  the  stairs,  in  the  rooms,  in  the  porch  out¬ 
side,  till  the  place  became  as  gay  and  fragrant  as  a  hot¬ 
house.  Then  came  other  messengers,  with  various 
decorations,  seats,  supper  details,  lights. 

Milly  was  very  happy  watching  all  these  proceedings, 
and  approving  in  her  own  mind  of  all  that  was  done. 
Every  fresh  addition  seemed  to  make  the  scene  more 
like  the  fairy  palace  of  her  thoughts.  But  when  evening 
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came  and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  flowers  looked 
more  softly  lovely,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of  their 
sweetness,  and  the  servants  stood  in  order  below  ready 
to  usher  in  the  visitors,  it  was  all  too  splendid  to  be 
real,  Milly  fancied.  She  did  not  wish  to  have  any  part 
in  the  grandeur  beyond  seeing  it,  and  she  stood  gazing 
in  the  far  distance  of  the  hall,  hidden  behind  some  tall 
feathery  plants ;  thence  she  could  see  the  guests  arrive, 
passing  under  the  awning  stretched  outside  the  door. 
She  could  hear  them  laughing  and  talking  very  softly 
together,  and  then  perhaps  the  ladies  stepped  into  the 
cloak-room  and  left  some  light-looking  wrapper  there, 
and  shook  out  their  bright  long  trains,  and  then  went 
up  the  stairs  by  the  flowers  and  the  lights. 

Oh !  it  did  look  like  some  magic  picture,  Milly 
thought,  as  more  and  more  splendid,  shining  flgures, 
with  the  glitter  of  their  jewels  and  the  sweep  of  their 
trailing  robes,  went  by ;  white  robes,  blue,  pink,  they 
seemed  to  have  stolen  the  colour  from  the  flowers. 
Milly  could  have  fancied  that  the  bright  blossoms  fell 
back  in  a  little  awe  and  admiration  at  seeing  something 
that  caught  their  own  hues  and  yet  surpassed  them¬ 
selves. 

When  it  was  that  her  pleased  watch  upon  the  whole 
scene  turned  to  a  conscious  expectation  of  one  particular 
figure  she  could  not  have  told,  but  certainly  she  found 
herself  by-and-by  waiting  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Grant’s  lover,  and  a  little  disappointed  when  the  stream 
flowed  on  and  on  and  still  he  was  not  seen. 

At  length  the  arrivals  grew  fewer  and  fewer ;  only 
now  and  then  a  gay  party  might  be  seen  flitting  up  to 
the  sound  of  joyous  music  that  now  streamed  through 
the  house.  Then,  almost  last  of  all,  she  saw  him.  He 
looked  very  grand  with  his  fine  height  and  careless 
dignity  ;  he  might  have  been  an  emperor  who  had  cast 
away  his  crown  in  mere  carelessness,  she  thought. 
Alas  !  was  not  that  something  like  the  truth  ? 

He  sauntered  up  the  stairs,  and  Milly  was  absorbed 
in  watching  him  when  a  light  touch  upon  her  shoulder 
made  her  look  round.  Travers  had  glided  behind  her 
unobserved,  and  was  smiling  with  her  usual  gentleness, 
as  she  said  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  see  down 
there. 

“  Even  Sir  Harry  has  arrived,  and  he  is  always  the  last 
to  come,”  she  said.  “  Would  it  not  amuse  you  now  to 
be  in  the  refreshment-room  ?  You  will  have  no  trouble 
but  just  handing  tea  and  coffee  if  you  like,  and  you  will 
see  the  toilettes  to  so  much  more  advantage.” 

Milly  gratefully  accepted,  and  Travers  Jed  her  to  the 
ante-room  where  weary  dancers  came  to  revive  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time.  The  obliging  maid  found  her 
a  corner  where  she  could  do  as  much  or  as  little  wait¬ 
ing  as  she  liked,  and  Milly  was  soon  very  busy  giving 
cups  of  tea  and  noticing  the  company.  She  fancied  her¬ 
self  unobserved,  but  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes  fastened 
admiringly  on  the  little  wild  rose. 

“  It’s  hard  that  the  belle  should  not  be  in  the  ball, 
after  all,”  said  one  young  man  aside  to  another ;  “  I 
think  I  shall  go  in  for  a  cup  of  tea.” 

He  obtained  his  tea,  but  not  one  glance  from  the  blue 
eyes,  which  were,  in  fact,  too  busy  still  watching  for 
somebody  else,  who  was  once  more  very  long  in  coming. 


At  last  he  did  appear,  but  very  slowly,  with  Horatia 
leaning  on  his  arm.  A  little  crowd  of  people  murmur¬ 
ing  about  her,  “  She  is  faint — she  looks  very  ill,”  it  was 
evident  something  was  the  matter. 

Milly  sprang  to  her  side  as  Saltire  placed  her  in  a 
chair. 

“  Oh,  is  it  you,  Milly  ?”  murmured  Horatia  faintly. 
“  Give  me  some  water — some  wine.” 

Saltire  was  already  holding  some  wine  to  her  lips ; 
she  tried  to  drink  it,  then  shivered  and  leaned  against 
Milly,  looking  white  and  strange.  Other  guests  began 
to  gather  round,  scent-bottles  were  proffer^,  fans,  and 
a  thousand  suggestions ;  all  the  air  was  kept  off,  but 
that  one  expects  on  these  occasions. 

“  Where’s  Travers  ?  Take  me  to  my  room,”  gasped 
Horatia  presently,  and  her  maid  glided  forward. 

“  Let  me  help  you,”  said  Saltire  again,  and  between 
them  they  supported  her  out  of  the  crowd  and  out  of 
sight.  Everybody  talked  of  the  mishap,  lamented  and 
pitied  Mrs.  Grant,  who,  however,  took  the  matter  more 
quietly  than  could  have  been  expected.  It  appeared  as 
if  she  were  so  accustomed  to  submit  to  Horatia  that  she 
must  acquiesce  even  in  her  being  ill  when  she  chose. 

After  a  few  minutes*  absence  the  mother  assured  her 
guests  that  Horatia  was  better,  but  that  it  was  advisable 
she  should  lie  down  for  a  while,  and  that  she  par¬ 
ticularly  begged  her  friends  to  continue  the  dance.  So 
the  music  and  the  merriment  began  again,  and  it  was 
not  observed  that  any  of  Miss  Grant’s  guests  were 
specially  depressed  by  her  absence. 

Saltire,  indeed,  soon  vanished,  but  the  rest  danced  on 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Milly  could  hear 
the  music  as  she  sat  in  Horatia’s  room.  They  had  put 
that  young  lady  to  bed,  for  her  head  ached  badly,  she 
complained,  and  she  had  been  feeling  ill  all  day. 

She  was  in  a  perverse  mood  too,  driving  away  first 
her  mother  and  then  Travers,  and  keeping  only  Milly 
near  her — not,  it  appeared,  so  much  for  the  love  of  her 
as  for  the  love  of  vexing  the  others.  Milly  could  not 
satisfy  her  at  all  when  they  were  left  together. 

“  That  music,  it  was  enough  to  drive  anybody  mad,” 
Horatia  complained,  and  Milly  suggested  that  it  could 
be  stopped  in  a  moment. 

“  Nonsense,”  returned  Horatia  fretfully.  “  Stopped 
in  a  moment  indeed,  with  two  hundred  people  dancing 
to  it !  They  would  be  rushing  all  over  London  to¬ 
morrow,  saying  I  had  small-pox  or  some  such  thing.” 

Then  her  head  was  so  bad  -,  Milly  was  to  bathe  it ; 
she  bathed  it  badly,  though,  and  let  the  drops  fall  on 
her  face,  said  the  patient. 

“  Get  some  eau-de-Cologne.  But  you  need  not 
rattle  the  bottle  like  that  when  you  take  it  up.  The 
room  is  so  cold  too  ;  I  must  have  a  fire.  Just  strike  a 
match  and  light  it,  but  don’t  try  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible  with  the  fireirons  ;  my  head  is  not 
quite  in  a  state  for  that.  And  the  lamp  is  dazzling  my 
eyes  too  ;  do  move  it.  No  !  not  there  right  out  of  the 
way.  Is  there  nothing  between  being  dazzled  and  being 
left  quite  in  the  dark 

Milly  had  to  try  half-a-dozen  places  for  the  lamp  to 
stand  in  before  the  right  one  was  fixed  on,  and  then 
Horatia  found  something  else  to  complain  of. 
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She  coold  not  understand  that  comfort  was  out  of  the 
question  just  now,  and  her  poor  little  nurse  was  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  worry  before  the  music 
ceased  and  Mrs.  Grant  returned. 

Then  Horatia  declared  she  wanted  nothing  but  quiet ; 
she  would  be  left  to  herself.  If  she  wanted  anything 
she  could  ring  for  Travers. 

So  at  last  Milly  was  dismissed,  to  forget  her  weari¬ 
ness  as  best  she  might,  and  seek  sleep  in  the  stillness 
that  had  fallen  at  last  upon  the  house. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  farmers’  meeting. 

Some  people  seem  as  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  be 
ill,  useful  knowledge  as  it  is  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  nurses.  These  unfortunates  cannot  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  nobody  can  make  them  easy  for 
the  present ;  they  think  they  ought  to  be  relieved,  call 
their  attendants  to  account  for  their  discomfort,  and  are 
almost  ready  to  arraign  Heaven’s  justice  for  every  sepa¬ 
rate  pang. 

Even  such  a  patient  was  Horatia  Grant.  That  there 
should  be  a  power  arresting  her  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
season,  shutting  her  up  in  her  bedroom,  making  her  thirsty 
and  headachy,  and  generally  weak  and  miserable,  was  an 
infringement  on  her  undoubted  rights  that  she  could  not 
understand.  Yet  such  was  her  fate.  The  doctor  found 
her  very  unwell  the  day  after  the  ball,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  “  a  mild  case  of  typhoid  fever,”  a  dictum  which 
Horatia  insisted  on  hearing  at  once. 

“  I  am  a  person  who  likes  plain  speaking,”  she  told 
the  doctor.  “  I  do  not  want  to  be  flattered  with  hopes 
of  getting  up  to-morrow  if  I  am  to  lie  here  for  a 
month.” 

“  Well,  not  so  long  as  that,  I  hope,”  said  he ;  “  it’s 
a  mild  case — a  very  mild  case.  1  hope  we  shall  not 
inflict  such  a  loss  upon  society  as  to  imprison  you  for  a 
month.” 

The  doctor  had  not  learned  the  art  of  plain-speaking, 
which  needs  practice  like  any  other  art,  and  he  mur¬ 
mured  once  more,  “  A  very  mild  case,”  as  if  it  were 
greatly  to  his  patient’s  credit  to  have  a  disease  in  a 
modifled  form. 

But  though  Horatia  was  really  not  very  ill, and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  sent  in  by  the  doctor  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  Milly  and  Travers  found  that  they  had  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  perform.  Starting  from  that  fallacy  that  she 
could  be  made  comfortable,  she  was  always  finding  fault 
with  them  for  not  performing  that  impossibility.  As  we 
have  suggested,  the  secret  of  being  ill  with  anything  like 
satisfaction  to  yourself  and  peace  to  your  nurses  is  to 
start  from  the  precisely  opposite  conviction — feel  quite 
sure  that  you  are  going  to  be  thoroughly  miserable,  and 
then  every  alleviation  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise, 
and  produce  the  strong  impression  made  by  the  un¬ 
expected. 

Milly  made  one  or  two  discoveries  about  Horatia  that 
surprised  her,  for  illness  is  a  pitiless  revealer  of  the  real 
self  that  hides  under  so  many  decent  conventionalities 
so  much  cultured  hypocrisy. 


Now  it  seemed  frightfully  clear  that  this  lady  was 
selfish,  that  it  was  her  own  right  to  every  one’s  first 
thought  which  most  deeply  impressed  her  mind.  She 
never  appeared  to  see  the  weariness  of  her  attendants, 
their  disappointment  when  nothing  pleased  her,  when 
their  anxious  endeavours  to  satisfy  her  failed.  Her  pain, 
discomfort,  fatigue — these  were  the  themes  of  all  her 
talk. 

Then,  too,  it  seemed  strange  that  she  made  so  little 
mention  of  Saltire.  It  did  not  appear  to  brighten  her  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  there  asking  about  her  ;  she  did 
not  care  for  the  flowers  he  sometimes  sent.  Once  or 
twice  when  he  wrote  to  her  the  notes  were  carelessly 
flung  aside ;  it  hurt  her  eyes  to  read  them,  she  said. 

Was  it  possible  for  her  to  be  indifferent  to  this 
monarch  among  men  who  was  her  lover  ?  Milly  could 
not  understand  it. 

The  girl  often  saw  Saltire  when  he  called ;  he  used 
to  beg  as  a  favour  to  see  one  of  the  nurses,  and  Travers 
would  always  send  Milly  if  possible. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Fielding,  you  are  so  much  more 
adapted  to  these  delicate  tasks,”  she  would  say,  with 
the  softness  of  tone  and  the  glittering  of  eyes  that  Milly 
had  disliked  before  she  found  out  how  good-natured 
Travers  really  was. 

Then  Milly  had  to  go  down  with  her  bulletin,  and 
Saltire  would  question  her  so  gently,  and  look  with  such 
wistful  eyes  (he  had  had  rather  an  extensive  practice  in 
irresistible  glances),  that  she  felt  quite  hurt  for  his  sake, 
and  ready  to  look  upon  Horatia’s  indifference  as  cruel 
treachery.  The  poor  child  made  up  for  it  in  her  own 
mind  with  a  lavish  sympathy. 

It  is  when  engaged  in  the  weary  monotony  of  nursing 
that  the  little  changes  of  the  day  gain  stich  important 
brightness.  The  visit  of  a  cheery  doctor  becomes  a 
boon  of  incalculable  value,  and  you  feel  for  him  an 
attachment  quite  incomprehensible  in  happier  days. 

Unfortunately  for  Milly,  these  visits  of  Saltire  grew  to 
be  the  flowery  breaks  in  her  long  grey  days.  His  gentle 
manner  to  her,  respectful  and  interested,  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  his  laughing  indifference  with  others,  touched 
her  more  deeply  than  she  knew  herself.  Why  should 
she  inquire  into  her  feelings  now  ? 

Of  course  she  belonged  to  Mark ;  she  always  wore 
his  forget-me-not  ring,  so  how  could  she  forget  him  ? 
This  grand  gentleman  was  only  the  reality  of  all  the 
heroes  she  had  ever  read  of,  walking  about  bodily,  and 
so  kind,  so  very  kind  to  her.  And  Mark  was — but  she 
did  not  so  very  often  think  what  be  was.  Of  course 
she  knew  all  about  him. 

Poor  Mark  !  he  was  happy  enough  all  this  time  in 
the  thought  of  her,  and  not  even  complaining  of  the 
few  short  notes  which  were  all  she  vouchsafed  him. 
He  hoped  she  was  enjoying  herself  too  much  to  have 
time  for  letter- writing.  He  was  vexed,  indeed,  when  the 
pleasure  days  changed  to  the  time  of  nursing.  Of  course 
she  would  not  leave  her  friend  in  trouble,  or  he  would 
have  begged  her  to  come  home  at  once,  and  then  he 
comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  not  an 
infectious  fever  Meanwhile  in  his  happiness,  his  busv, 
boundless  joy,  Mark  was  getting  himself  into  a  little 
trouble  with  the  cooler  heads  that  spring. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  just  then  between 
the  classes  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  it  had  been  a 
bad  winter,  provisions  were  dear,  with  the  prospect  of 
increasing  In  price,  and  wages  had  not  risen  ;  besides, 
new  machinery  was  being  introduced,  and  the  labourers 
considered  themselves  defrauded  thereby.  The  strikes, 
consequent  upon  a  low  state  of  trade  and  reduction  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  had  had  a  bad 
influence,  especially  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
served  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  discontent  and 
agitation  of  former  years,  which  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  glories  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  farmers 
generally  considered  their  men  unreasonable  ;  but  Mark, 
who  had  his  own  ideas  on  this,  as,  indeed,  he  had  on 
most  subjects,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  ignore  their 
grievances.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
seemed  to  him  to  contrast  paintully  with  the  progress 
going  on  around  him,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  believe 
that  no  remedy  could  be  found.  His  neighbours  were 
indignant  at  his  admissions,  considered  that  he  was  dis¬ 
loyal  to  his  order,  almost  insane  in  his  crotchets  ;  yet  he 
was  fully  willing  to  admit  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides.  It  was  in  his  nature  to  pat  the  hounds  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  hare  out  of  pure  goodwill  to  both  parties,  but 
of  course  nobody  else  was  bound  to  understand  such 
an  unreasonable  proceeding.  Many  an  old  neighbour 
was  growing  less  cordial  to  Mark  Vernon,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  high-spirited  person  regarded  with  most 
profound  indifference. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition  it  happened  one 
night  that  there  was  a  public  meeting  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  election,  to  which  Mark  was  summoned  with  all 
his  neighbours.  It  was  a  too-tempting  occasion  for 
giving  them  “  a  piece  of  his  mind,”  and  he  did  so 
emphatically  enough  to  stir  up  the  “  angry  passions”  of 
many  a  stout  farmer.  The  meeting  became  stormy  with 
indignation  even  his  best  friends  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  him. 

He  had  gone  too  far. 

Mark  stayed  long  enough  to  show,  as  he  thought, 
that  “  he  didn’t  care”  for  their  frowns,  and  then  re¬ 
lieved  the  meeting  of  his  presence,  walking  off  a  little 
too  much  like  a  “  renouncing  student”  at  Bonn,  with  a 
look  of  merry  defiance  at  people  in  general. 

If  he  had  broken  a  lance  at  a  wirdmill,  what  did  it 
matter  ?  The  mills  would  all  come  down  some  day, 
and  all  true  knights  would  ride  triumphantly  over  their 
ruins.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  the  mighty  man  who 
should  bring  down  that  mass  of  masonry,  but  every 
shock  would  tell  a  little,  and  meanwhile  he  was  glad  to 
have  spoken  his  mind.  That  he  should  be  suspected 
of  secretly  favouring  what  he  dared  not  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledge  was  unbearable  to  him. 

The  only  thing  that  vexed  him  was  Mr.  Fielding’s 
vexation,  but  that  would  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  he 
hoped.  Fielding  followed  him  out,  murmuring — 

“I  can’t  say  you’ve  not  spoken  like  a  fool,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  stay  and  hear  ’em  say  so.” 

They  parted  outside  with  a  short  “  Good-bye,  take 
care  of  yourself,”  from  Mr.  Fielding,  that  evidently 
meant  a  great  deal  of  good  advice.  Mark  had  business 
in  the  town,  and  finished  the  evening  with  a  friend,  and 


it  was  late  when  he  rode  off  whistling  through  the  mild 
spring  night.  He  had  soon  forgotten  the  speeches, 
quarrels,  and  politics  in  the  thought  of  happiness  and 
Milly,  as  he  let  his  “  clever  little  bay  mare”  take  her 
own  time,  choosing  a  short  cut  home  that  brought  him 
to  his  own  home  close  before  he  quite  knew  where  he 
was.  He  opened  the  gate  and  was  walking  her  quietly 
over  the  grass  when  he  caught  sight  of  something  that 
made  him  draw  bridle  and  watch.  The  night  w£S  cloudy, 
but  the  moon  looked  out  now  and  then,  and  in  a  gleam 
he  saw  a  couple  of  dusky  figures  stealing  up  towards  his 
hayricks  in  rather  a  suspicious  manner. 

He  quietly  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  walked  her  to 
the  gate  again,  fastened  the  bridle  there,  and  ran  back 
under  cover  of  the  hedge.  Yes !  two  figures  were 
standing  by  the  nearest  rick,  whispering  together,  and 
now  there  was  a  click,  a  gleam  of  phosphorus,  the  tiny 
flame  of  a  match.  Mark  gave  one  bound  forward  and 
collared  the  man  who  was  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the 
match  into  the  rick. 

“  You  scoundrel !”  shouted  Vernon  unphilosophically, 
though  the  next  moment  he  had  philosophically  stamped 
on  the  flame — “  you  scoundrel !  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?” 

This  philanthropist  could  on  special  occasions  show 
that  his  temper  accorded  with  a  common  saying,  being 
“  hot,  strong,  and  sweet,  and  plenty  of  it.”  With  a  little 
volley  of  compliments  he  dashed  his  fist  in  the  face 
of  the  second  man,  who  very  quietly  tumbled  backwards 
and  then  picked  himself  up  and  ran  away. 

Mark  was  turning  furiously  upon  his  captive,  when 
the  gentle  moonlight  looked  out  again  and  revealed  that 
the  culprit  was  a  wretched  object  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  the  captor’s  passion  swept  off  into  the  clouds. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  he  demanded  again  in 
a  much  moderated  voice. 

“  Getting  under  shelter  of  your  rick  to  light  my  pipe,” 
muttered  the  man.  “  Can’t  you  let  a  chap  alone  ?” 

“  Why  did  you  get  on  the  windward  side,  then  ?  And 
do  you  always  strike  your  match  in  a  rick  to  light  your 
pipe  ?  Come  along  with  me  ;  you  shall  tell  the  magis¬ 
trate  about  your  pipe.” 

The  man  made  no  resistance  to  the  strong  grasp  that 
was  laid  on  him,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  up  to 
the  house,  and  did  not  move  while  Mark  held  him 
with  one  hand  and  unlocked  the  door  with  the  other. 

“  Don’t  make  a  row,”  he  said  softly  as  they  went  in  ; 
“  the  women-folks  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  Come  in 
here.” 

This  was  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  little  lamp 
was  burning  low  awaiting  Mark’s  return  ;  he  locked  the 
door,  released  his  prisoner,  and  turned  up  the  lamp, 
revealing  a  haggard  face  set  in  grey  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
wild,  desperate  eyes  looking  at  him.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  the  creature  a  stranger,  and  breathed  more 
easily  ;  the  next  came  a  recollection  of  the  man  when  he 
had  looked  plump  and  prosperous,  and  the  exclamation — 

“  Gcod  heavens  !  you  are  not  Laban  Lake  ?” 

The  man  dropped  into  a  chair  and  laid  his  head  down 
on  the  table,  trembling  more  than  ever.  Very  bony  was 
the  hand  that  covered  his  face ;  he  looked  weak  and 
starved  altogether. 


ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE. 
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Mark  stood  watching  him  for  a  moment  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  saved  from  hurting 
anything  so  pitiable,  then  turned  and  went  out  of  the 
room  with  the  lamp,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  his  hands  full ; 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  he  brought  and  some  wood 
to  light  up  the  fire,  for,  mild  as  the  night  was,  the 
room  felt  chilly.  He  had  his  lamp,  too,  hugged  some¬ 
where  in  his  arms,  and  found  himself  obliged  to 
leave  the  door  open  a  minute  or  two  to  get  it  all  in  ;  but 
the  man  never  stirred  or  took  any  notice. 

“There,”  said  Mark,  putting  the  food  and  drink 
before  his  prisoner,  “  that’s  what  you  want,  my  man  ; 
you  take  some  supper  while  I  make  a  little  fire.” 

There  was  no  answer  or  movement,  and  Mark  took 
no  further  notice  till  he  had  lighted  a  cheerful  blaze 
upon  the  hearth,  then  he  returned  and  touched  the 
man’s  shoulder. 

“  Come  now,  Laban,”  he  said,  “  look  up  and  eat 
your  supper.” 

He  did  not  stir,  but  answered  in  a  hoarse  whisper — 

“  I  was  a-going  to  burn  the  rick.” 

“  I’m  quite  aware  of  it,”  said  Mark. 

“  And  I  wish  I’d  done  it,  too,”  he  added  with  a  bitter 
oath. 

“  None  of  that,  Laban  !  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  and  do  as  I  tell  you.  Eat  that  bread  and  cheese, 
and  drink  that  beer.” 

A  little  shake  enforced  the  words,  and  Laban  obeyed, 
at  first  reluctantly,  but  afterwards  with  a  famished 
eagerness  that  went  to  the  host’s  heart. 

“  You  can  eat  some  more  ?”  he  asked  when  the  supply 
had  disappeared. 

“  I’ve  had  nothing  in  my  mouth  these  two  days,”  re¬ 
turned  Laban ;  and  Mark  went  out  again  in  search  of 
food,  which  was  soon  devoured. 

“And  now,”  said  Mark,  “  I’ll  trouble  you  for  your 
box  of  matches,  and  then  I’ll  find  you  somewhere  where 
you  can  sleep  for  the  night.” 

“  Mr.  Vernon  !”  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  starting  up 
with  a  vehement  gesture  of  supplication,  so  unlike  the 
dogged  reserve  natural  to  him  that  Mark  recoiled  in 
surprise — “Mr.  Vernon,  you  won’t  keep  me?  You’ll 
let  me  go  ?” 

“  How  can  I  ?” 

“  Let  me  go,  sir  !  let  me  go  !  For  God’s  love  let 
me  go !”  he  repeated  wildly.  “  I’d  never  have  done 
nothing  but  I  was  drove  to  it,  and  pretty  near  mad. 
Look  ye  here !  You’ve  fed  me  and  warmed  me,  and  I 
aint  worse  than  a  dog  to  turn  upon  you  after  that.  You 
aint  no  call  to  be  afraid  o’  what  I’ll  do.  Let  me  go,  and 
I’ll  find  a  hedge  to  lie  down  and  die  under.” 

Mark  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  drew  him  into  his 
seat  again. 

“  Listen  to  me  a  bit,”  he  said  quietly  :  “  you  mayn’t 
mean  me  any  more  harm — upon  my  word,  now,  I  believe 
you  don’t — but  who  knows  where  you’ll  go  next  to 
burn  the  ricks  ?  If  I  let  you  go  I  may  be  hurting  my 
neighbours,  and  that’s  not  fair.” 

“  I  won’t  do  no  more  harm  ;  it  was  all  being  famished 
o’  hunger  and  starved  o’  cold,  and  drove  right  wild,  as 
made  me.” 


“  What’s  the  matter  with  your  hand  ?” 

“  It’s  the  machine  at  Farmer  Robinson’s  where  I 
worked ;  it  tore  off  two  o’  my  fingers,  and  then  I  had 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  with  my  daughter  as  is  blind, 
you  know.  And  it  was  one  day  at  dinner  she  says 
something  saucy  o’  the  food,  and  the  master  he  put  his- 
self  out  with  her,  and  wanted  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
room  rough  like.  That  put  my  blood  up,  and  I  let  fly 
with  my  sound  hand  at  the  master.  Then  they  said  I 
was  refractory,  and  had  me  up  to  the  magistrates  and 
got  me  a  month,  and  would  ha’  got  labour  too  but  for 
my  hand.  And  I  didn’t  care,  for  I’d  as  lief  have  gaol 

as  union,  and  as  lief  be . as  either.  And  my  poor 

wife’s  sister  sent  me  word  as  she’d  take  out  my  girl  to 
be  with  her.  So  I  made  my  mind  up  I’d  sooner  go  and 
starve  than  go  back  to  knock  under  to  the  master.  And 
then  I  happened  on  them  as  said  I  was  a  poor-spirited 
chap  to  owe  a  grudge,  and  never  pay  it,  to  the  farmers 
as  worked  a  man  to  skin  and  bone  while  he  couldn’t 
work  no  longer,  and  then  let  him  perish  o’  want. 
Thai’s  how  I  got  to  be  at  them  ricks,  Mr.  Vernon ; 
that’s  how  I  was  drove  to  it.  You  don’t  know  what  it 
is  to  be  drove  mad  with  a  empty  belly  and  a  pain  like 
hell-fire  where  your  fingers  ought  to  be.” 

Sudden  tears  filled  Mark’s  eyes. 

“God  knows  I  do  not ! — I  do  not,”  he  said,  walking 
in  some  agitation  up  and  down  the  room,  for  he  was 
generous  enough  to  feel  rebuked  by  the  presence  of 
this  sufferer,  whom  he  was  judging  for  sin.  Lake 
watched  him  with  a  strange,  puzzled  look. 

“  See,  Laban,”  said  Mark,  stopping  at  last  before 
him,  “  this  suffering  of  yours  seems  cruelly  hard — is, 
too,  so  far  as  it’s  men’s  work,  for  men  are  not  very 
merciful  to  each  other,  I’m  afraid.  We  must  look  higher 
up  for  mercy.  But  if  I  can  help  you  I  will.  Give  me 
your  solemn  word  before  God  that  you’ll  not  try  to 
harm  my  neighbours,  and  I’ve  a  right  to  chance  what 
you  may  do  to  me.” 

“  I’ll  never  try  that  mischief  on  again,  so  help  me 
God  !”  said  Laban  solemnly. 

“Then  I’ll  never  let  out  where  I  caught  you  to¬ 
night,”  returned  Mark,  holding  out  his  hand  upon  it, 
and  declining  to  draw  it  in  again  till  Laban’s  left  hand  was 
laid  in  it.  “  That’s  all  right ;  and  now.  Lake,  you’re 
worn  out,  I  can  see.  You  come  with  me  and  I’ll  find 
you  a  bed  in  the  hayloft,  and  then  to-morrow  we  can  see 
what  jobs  you  can  do  about  my  place.” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Mark  lighted  a  lantern 
and  led  his  odd  guest  out  again  up  to  the  loft,  which 
looked  a  pleasant  resting-place  enough, 

“  Here,”  said  Laban,  holding  out  the  matchbox. 

“  I’m  not  afraid  now,”  returned  Mark,  smiling,  but 
he  found  it  thrust  into  his  hand. 

He  stayed  to  see  the  wanderer  nestling  comfortably 
in  the  hay,  and  then  at  last  remembering  the  poor 
“  bay,”  went  right  across  the  field  and  brought  her 
home.  After  putting  this  gentle  creature  to  bed,  he 
thought  he  would  see  if  the  fiercer  one  were  sleeping 
yet,  and  stole  softly  up  the  ladder. 

Laban  did  not  notice  him  ;  he  was  lying  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break,  and  the  visitor  went  away 
again  without  a  word. 
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CELEBRATED  ADTHORESSES  AMD  THEIR  WORiiS. 


V. — ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


HE  question.  What  is  genius  ?  is  often 
asked,  and  not  easily  answered  in  a  few 
words.  We  may,  however,  be  tolerably 
certain  that  the  creative  faculty,  the  power 
of  striking  out  new  paths,  of  saying  or 
doing  original  things  in  an  original  way,  is 
one  unfailing  proof  of  the  high  instinct  of 
genius.  We  are  constantly  told  that  this 
power  is  scarcely  ever  found  among  women ; 
that  they  can  follow,  but  they  cannot  lead  ; 
that  they  can  sing  pleasant  songs  or  write 
clever  novels,  but  that  the  divine  fire  of  genius 
is  utterly  denied  them.  In  answer  to  this  we  may  turn 
with  confidence  and  pride  to  Elizabeth  Browning,  and 
ask  if  she  did  not  strike  out  a  new  chord,  if  she  did 
not  sing  with  her  own  individual  voice,  like  “  which 
there  has  not  been,  nor  will  there  be,  another  ?”  Even 
the  most  fastidious  critics  have  admitted  that  she  was 
not  only  a  woman  of  talent,  but  of  real  unquestionable 
genius.  For  many  years  she  was  compelled  to  lead  a 
lonely  invalid  life.  She  was  threatened  with  consump¬ 
tion  and  kept  a  prisoner  to  her  house  just  when  youth 
and  hope  are  strongest.  From  her  sofa  she  “  heard 
the  nations  praising  her  far  off”  while  she  sat  still. 
Writing  in  1843,  she  says  that  a  bird  in  a  cage  would 
have  as  good  a  story  as  hers.  “  Most  of  my  events 
and  nearly  all  my  pleasures  have  been  passed  in  my 
thoughts^'  And  yet  in  this  way  her  thoughts  came 
nearer  to  her ;  they  looked  her  more  closely  in  the 
face ;  they  revealed  to  her  more  of  their  hidden  secrets  ; 
thus  she  became  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  paiu  and 
sufTering,  and  thus  her  life,  “  like  iron  dug  from  central 
gloom,”  became  formed  to  shape  and  use. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  born  in  1809.  Her 
father  was  a  rich  West  Indian  merchant,  and  soon 
after  his  daughter’s  birth  he  went  to  live  at  his  country 
place,  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire. 
Hope  End  was  a  few  miles  from  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Malvern.  “  Do  you  know  the  Malvern  Hills  ?” 
writes  Miss  Barrett  to  her  unseen  correspondent,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Horne,  “  the  hills  of  Piers  Plowman’s  visions  ? 
They  seem  to  me  my  native  hills,  for  although  I  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I  was  an  infant  when  I 
first  went  into  their  neighbourhood,  and  lived  there 
until  I  had  passed  twenty  by  several  years.  Beautiful, 
beautiful  hills  they  are !” 

At  eight  years  old  and  earlier  little  Elizabeth  began 
to  write  verses.  So  have  many  other  juvenile  maidens  ; 
but  with  her,  as  she  says,  the  early  fancy  turned  into  a 
will,  and  from  that  time  poetry  was  a  distinct  object 
with  her,  an  object  to  read,  think,  and  live  for.  At 
Hope  End  she  had  her  fits  of  Pope,  Byron,  and  G)le- 
ridge.  She  had  also  the  very  best  surroundings  which 
a  precocious  child  can  possibly  have.  She  tells  us,  in 
her  Hector  in  the  Garden,  how  she 


“  Had  life  like  flowers  and  bees 
In  betwixt  the  country  trees, 

And  the  sun  the  pleasure  taught  luc 
Which  he  teacheth  everything.” 

We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see  the  little  elfin  child 
running  under  the  dripping  chestnuts  and  through  the 
wet  grass  to  seek  her  garden, 

“  With  the  laurel  on  the  mound.” 

Here  there  was  a  “  huge  giant,  wrought  of  spade,’* 
with  “  eyes  of  gentianella  azure”  “  nose  of  gillyflower 
and  box,’’  and 

“  A  sword  of  flashing  lilies 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight.” 

To  her  nine-years-old  imagination  this  giant  became 
Hector,  the  hero  of  Troy.  As  she  smoothed  his  brow 
with  her  rake  an  awe  came  to  her,  for  he  seemed  to 
stir  with  life,  as  though  the  spirit  of  the  real  Hector 
were  moving  within  him.  Her  childish  brain  was  full 
of  visions  about  Troy  and  the  Greeks ;  the  Greeks 
were  her  demigods,  and  haunted  her  out  of  Pope’s 
Homer  till  she  dreamt  “  more  of  Agamemnon  than 
of  Moses,  the  black  pony.”  At  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old  her  great  epic  in  four  books,  called  by  the  ambitious 
title  of  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  was  not  only  written, 
but  ushered  into  the  glory  of  print ;  for  her  father,  who 
was  her  public  and  critic,  and  who,  she  says,  was  bent 
on  spoiling  her,  had  fifty  copies  printed  for  private 
drculation.  She  considered  this  a  curious  production 
for  a  child ;  it  showed  an  imitative  faculty  and  a  good 
deal  of  reading.  “  The  love  of  Pope’s  Homer  threw 
me,”  she  wrote,  “  into  Pope  on  one  side  and  into  Greek 
on  the  other,  and  into  Latin  as  a  help  to  Greek.’’  She 
had  the  advantage  of  a  first-rate  teacher,  Hugh  Stuart 
Boyd,  who  was  her  brother’s  tutor,  and  the  blind 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Greek  Fathers.  She  inscribed 
three  of  her  sonnets  to  him  ;  she  calls  him  her  “  be¬ 
loved,  steadfast  friend,”  and  remembers  how  she  assisted 

“  her  dear  teacher’s  soul  to  unlock 
The  darkness  of  his  eyes.” 

With  such  teaching  knowledge  became  a  pleasure. 
“  Because  the  time  was  ripe,  I  chanced  upon  the  poets.” 

Under  the  trees  at  Hope  End  she  read  Greek  as 
hard  as  an  Oxford  student  -,  she  gathered  visions  from 
Plato  and  the  dramatists,  and  “  ate  and  drank  Greek 
and  made  her  head  ache  with  it.’’  Whether  classical 
learning  is  always  a  benefit  to  a  woman  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  it  did  untold  service. 
She  breathed  it  in  like  mountain  air  ;  it  broadened  and 
strengthened  her  mind,  it  braced  her  imagination  and 
freed  it  from  all  weakness,  all  pettiness  and  smallness 
of  aim.  It  also  made  her  familiar  with  the  alphabet 
and  grammar  of  her  art ;  different  kinds  of  verse  and 
metre  became  easy  to  her.  Unlike  some  of  her  less 
educated  sisters,  who  stumble  up  Parnassus  with  un¬ 
certain,  halting  feet,  she  was  able  to  use  her  wings  and 
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to  soar  along  as  freely  and  carelessly  as  a  bird  in  the 
air.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty 
of  verse-making  can  understand  how  much  reading  and 
study  went  to  make  Elizabeth  Barrett  the  poet  that  she 
became.  Every  stroke  gave  an  additional  finish,  every 
line  brought  something  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  poet  cannot  acquire  one 
fact  too  many.  All  are  useful,  all  bring  grist  to  the 
mill,  and  all  are  ground  into  the  texture  of  the  mind 
that  takes  them  in.  Young  lady  poets  often  feel  pain¬ 
fully  their  want  of  knowledge.  They  see  that  they  are 
not  on  a  level  with  their  brothers  in  the  art ;  they  hear 
it  said,  “  What  a  pity  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
Homer,  and  Sophocles,  and  Virgil !  Then  you  might 
be  capable  of  forming  comparisons  as  ive  are.”  But 
such  remarks  could  never  have  been  applied  to  this 
diligent,  hard-working  student  at  Hope  End,  who  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  smarter,”  and 
who  had  taken  all  knowledge  for  her  province.  At 
seventeen  a  didactic  poem.  An  Essay  on  Mind,  was 
written  and  published  with  other  short  poems  in  1826. 
It  showed  a  gr  eat  deal  of  reading  and  reflection.  Henry 
Cary  (the  translator  of  Dante)  said  that  it  contained 
allusions  to  books  which  no  young  man  of  his  day  at 
Oxford  had  even  looked  into.  But  Elizabeth  Barrett 
herself  repented  of  it  as  worthy  of  all  repentance.  She 
thought  that  at  times  “  the  bird  pecks  through  the  shell,” 
but  she  mourned  over  its  pedantry  and  pertness.  She 
would  as  soon  circulate  a  lampoon  or  a  caricature  of 
herself  as  this  unfortunate  essay.  Perhaps  she  was 
thinking  of  it  when,  many  years  afterwards,  she  says  iu 
Aurora  Leigh : — 

“  For  me,  I  wrote 

False  poems,  like  the  rest,  and  thought  them  true 

Because  myself  was  true  iu  writing  them. 

I,  peradventure,  have  writ  true  ones  since 

With  less  complacence.” 

The  highest  order  of  minds  are  often,  like  good 
wine,  long  in  ripening  to  perfection.  So  it  was  with 
Elizabeth  Barrett ;  her  real  voice  had  not  yet  come  to 
her,  though  her  spirit  was  stirring  restlessly  within  her, 
impatient  to  get  out.  From  Hope  End  the  Barretts 
went  to  Sidmouth  for  two  years,  and  here  was  pub¬ 
lished,  still  anonymously,  Prometheus  Bound,  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  ./Eschylus.  The  translation  was 
written  in  only  twelve  days.  Miss  Barrett  calls  it,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  a  blasphemy  to  jEschylus,  and  says 
it  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  only 
means  for  giving  it  a  little  warmth.  Prometheus  was 
published  in  1 8351  and  was  afterwards  entirely  re¬ 
cast. 

The  next  move  was  to  London,  to  74,  Gloucester- 
place.  In  one  of  Miss  Mitford’s  delightful  letters  to 
her  father  (May  27,  1836)  she  tells  him  how  she  went 
to  see  the  giraffes  and  the  Diorama  with  Mr.  Kenyon. 

A  sweet  young  woman,  whom  we  called  for  in 
Gloucester-place,  went  with  us,”  she  says,  “  a  Miss 
Barrett,  who  reads  Greek  as  I  do  French,  and  has 
published  some  translations  from  .^schylus  and  some 
most  striking  poems.  She  is  a  delightful  young  creature, 
shy,  and  timid,  and  modest.  Nothing  but  her  desire 
to  see  me  brought  her  out  at  all.”  This  delightful 


young  creature  is  elsewhere  described  by  Miss  Mitford 
as  having  a  “  slight  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of 
dark  curls  falling  on  each  side  of  a  most  expressive 
face,  large  tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark  eye¬ 
lashes,  and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam.”  A  few  days  after 
their  first  meeting  Miss  Mitford  tells  her  father  how 
she  went  to  dinner  with  Mr.  Kenyon  (Miss  Barrett’s 
cousin  and  friend,  to  whom  Aurora  Leigh  was  dedi¬ 
cated).  There  were  present  “  Wordsworth,  whom,” 
says  the  lively  Miss  M  tford, 

“IloDe;  ho  is  an  adorable  old  man;  Mr.  Landor,  who  is  as 
splendid  a  person  as  Mr.  Kenyon,  but  not  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
sympathy;  the  charmin;?  Miss  Barrett,,  and  three  or  four  more — 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  dinners  I  ever  saw.  Miss  B  irrett  has 
translated  the  most  ditfieult  of  the  Greek  plays  (the  Prometheus 
Bound),  and  written  most  exquisite  poems  in  almost  every  style. 
She  is  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  so  pretty  that  one  looks  at  her  as  if 
she  were  some  bright  fiower,  and  she  says  it  is  like  a  dream  that 
she  should  be  talking  to  one  whose  works  she  nearly  knows  by 
heart.” 

The  friendship  which  thus  sprang  up  between  the 
sunshiny  elderly  lady  and  the  shy  young  poetess  proved 
not  only  strong  but  lasting.  Miss  Mitford  took  Elizabeth 
Barrett  into  the  depths  of  her  warm,  capacious  heart ; 
she  lavished  fondness  on  her,  she  wrote  hundreds  of 
letters  to  her  **  beloved,”  her  “  precious  friend,’’  “  her 
own  sweet  love.” 

"  My  love  and  ambition  for  you,”  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters » 
“often  seems  to  he  more  like  that  of  a  mother  for  a  son  or  a 
father  for  a  daughter  than  the  common  bonds  of  even  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  between  women  of  difierent  ages  and  sentiments.  I  sit  and 
think  of  you  and  of  the  poems  that  you  will  write,  and  of  that 
strange  brief  rainbow  crown  called  Fame,  until  the  vision  is  before  me 
as  vividly  as  ever  a  mother’s  heart  hailed  the  eloquence  of  a  patriot 
son.  Do  you  understand  this,  and  do  you  pardon  it  ?  You  must, 
my  precious,  for  there  is  no  chance  that  I  should  ever  unbuild  that 
house  of  clouds,  and  the  position  that  I  long  to  see  you  fill  is  higher, 
firmer,  prouder  than  has  ever  been  filled  by  woman.  God  bless 
you,  my  sweetest,  for  the  dear  love  which  finds  something  to  like  in 
these  jottings.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  bee  that  sucks  honey  from 
the  hedge-flower.” 

There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  these 
generous  words.  They  do  honour  to  the  woman  that 
could  write  them  and  to  the  woman  whose  noble  nature 
called  them  forth. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  not  only  inspired  Miss  Mitford’s 
love,  she  returned  it.  She  calls  her  friend  a  “  prose 
Crabbe.”  “Who  would  not  go  and  gather  lilies  of 
the  valley  with  her  in  the  Silchester  woods  ?’  But  she 
does  not  seem  at  this  tine  of  her  life  to  have  been  at 
all  satisfied  with  her  own  literary  attempts  ;  the  undis- 
ceming  praise  which  comes  from  drawing-room  friends 
could  not  content  her  ardent  genius.  She  sent  a  short 
poem  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  the  author  of  Orion,  with 
a  letter,  asking  to  be  frankly  told  whether  the  poem 
could  be  considered  poetry  or  merely  verse.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the  former  class.  It 
was  forwarded  at  once  to  Colburn^s  Neiv  Monthly 
Magazine,  then  edited  by  Mr.  Bulwer  (the  late  Lord 
Lytton),  when  it  appeared  in  the  next  number.  The 
second  MS.  forwarded  was  The  Dead  Pan,  founded  on 
the  legend  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion 
a  voice  was  heard  calling  “  Pan  is  dead !”  The  old 
heathen  deity  of  the  woods  and  forests,  the  gods  of 
Hellas,  Aphrodite,  Bacchus,  Hermes,  are  indeed  dead, 
answers  the  poem,  but  a  new  spirit  shines  forth. 
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“  God  himself  is  the  best  Poet, 

And  the  Real  is  His  song, 

Sing  the  truth  out  fair  and  full 
And  secure  His  beautiful 

Let  Pan  be  dead !" 

Every  verse  seems  to  glow  with  electric  sparks  ; 
daring  originality  and  force  marked  out  The  Dead 
Pan  from  the  common  run  of  feminine  poetry.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  Adelmde  Procter’s  or  Christina  Rossetti’s 
sweet  flowing  verses,  and  we  at  once  see  the  superiority 
of  its  genius.  It  is  like  a  trumpet  blast.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  had  not  studied  .£schylus  in  vain ;  now  she 
had  struck  out  boldly  for  herself,  and  had  gone  to  the 
fountain-head  for  inspiration.  The  Dead  Pan  is  a  noble 
answer  to  Schiller’s  Gods  of  Greece.  The  little  girl  who 
had  dreamed  in  the  garden  at  Hope  End  about  Hector 
and  Achilles  now  called  out,  all  on  fire  with  passion 
and  enthusiasm, 

“  O  ye  poets,  keep  back  nothing. 

Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole. 

Look  up  Gh)dward,  speak  the  truth  in 
Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul.” 

Silence  was  now  at  an  end,  and  speech  had  begun. 
In  1838  The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  was  published, 
and  this  was  the  first  book  of  hers  that  Elizabeth 
Barrett  cared  to  own.  Through  all  its  weaknesses 
and  faults  she  considered  that  her  voice  was  in  it. 
The  Seraphim  itself  is,  however,  too  indistinct  and 
cloudy.  The  poem  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  two 
angels,  Ador  the  strong  and  Zerob  the  beautiful,  who 
stand  outside  the  heavenly  gate  during  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion.  Though  it  has  much  beauty  of  expression, 
it  has  not  variety  enough  to  be  dramatic ;  it  wants 
action  and  human  interest. 

Miss  Mitford  did  right  when  she  urged  her  friend  to 
keep  to  ballads  of  human  feeling  and  human  life. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  she 
descended  from  the  clouds  and  alighted  on  the  firm, 
substantial  earth  ;  here  she  spoke  a  language  which  has 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thousands.  One  of  her 
early  ballads.  The  Romaunt  'of  the  Pa^e,  a  story  of 
woman’s  heroism,  is  worth  a  hundred  Seraphims.  Lyric 
poetry  is  her  forte.  There  is  an  ease,  a  ring,  a  music 
in  her  ballads  which  haunts  the  ear.  Ihe  Romaunt  of 
Margret  is  especially  exquisite — Margret,  who  obsti¬ 
nately  clings  to  the  love  of  father,  sister,  brother,  lover, 
till  one  by  one  all  fade  away  under  the  breath  of  the 
shadow  which  had  a  voice  so  calm  and  slow — 

“  It  trembled  on  the  grass 
With  a  low  shadowy  laughter. 

And  the  wind  did  toll  as  a  passing  soul 
Was  sped  by  church  bell  after; 

And  shadows  ’stead  of  light 
Fell  from  the  stars  above, 

In  flakes  of  darkness  on  her  face. 

Still  bright  with  trusting  love.  Margret,  Margret.” 

The  unearthliness,  the  intense  spirituality  which 
hover,  like  air,  over  this  poem,  make  it  only  second  to 
Coleridge’s  Christahel. 

In  the  year  1839  Miss  Barrett’s  health,  which  had 
never  been  strong,  gave  way  completely.  She  broke  a 
bloodvessel  in  her  lungs,  and  was  ordered  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Torquay.  She  went  there  with  fear,  grief. 


and  reluctance,  too  sure  a  prophecy  of  what  was  to 
follow.  Her  eldest  and  favourite  brother  accompanied 
her.  During  the  spring  he  went  out  on  a  boating 
excursion  with  some  friends,  and  the  whole  party  were 
drowned  almost  before  her  windows.  Not  even  their 
bodies  could  be  recovered.  “  1  was  struck  down,”  she 
wrote,  “  as  by  a  bodily  blow,  without  having  time  for 
tears.”  And  again — “  During  the  whole  winter  the 
sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  my  ears  like  the  moans 
of  the  dying.”  But  her  faith  never  broke  down. 
“  God’s  will  is  so  high  above  humanity,”  she  added, 
“  that  its  goodness  and  perfectness  cannot  be  scanned 
at  a  glance,  and  would  be  very  terrible  if  it  were  not 
for  His  manifested  love  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Only  that  holds  our  hearts  together  when  He  shatters 
the  world.” 

This  great  shock  threatened  to  snap  the  frail  thread 
which  bound  the  delicate  invalid  to  life.  Once  she 
was  kept  for  weeks  in  the  dark.  Often  she  could  not 
be  lifted  to  her  sofa  without  fainting ;  to  have  the 
window  of  her  room  opened  an  inch  was  a  wonderful 
event,  and  to  be  wheeled  out  in  a  Bath  chair  in  the  hot 
sunshine  brought  on  fits  of  shivering  and  weariness  all 
the  next  day.  But  the  pen  was  not  laid  aside.  Prose  and 
poetry  flowed  on  as  richly  as  ever  in  her  sick-room.  She 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Atheneeum  on  “  The 
Greek  Christian  Poets”  and  on  “  The  Book  of  the 
Poets.”  She  busied  herself  with  her  Drama  of  Exile; 
she  studied  Hebrew ;  she  wrote  portions  of  Chaucer 
modernised,  and  contributed  to  an  anonymous  review, 
the  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  which”she  wrote  criticisms 
of  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Tenny¬ 
son  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate.  “  If  any¬ 
thing  were  to  happen  to  him,”  she  wrote,  “  the  whole 
world  should  go  into  mourning.”  She  was  not  one  of 
those  writers  who  are  languidly  indifferent  to  every¬ 
thing  but  their  own  productions.  She  admired  heartily, 
and  entered  into  the  works  of  others  with  an  intensity 
of  interest  which,  perhaps,  she  did  not  give  to  her  own 
after  they  were  finished.  Harriet  Martineau  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  noblest  female  intelligence  between  the  suns, 
“  as  sweet  as  spring,  as  ocean  deep.”  Her  admiration 
for  Lord  Lytton,  especially  for  Ernest  Maltravers  and 
Alice,  was  unbounded,  and  she  has  even  a  good  word 
for  G.  P.  R.  James.  But  she  honestly  admits  that  she 
cannot  read  Lever’s  novels  ;  they  make  her  head  ache 
as  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  the  next  room  to  an  orgy 
of  gentlemen  topers.  Victor  Hugo’s  Trois  Jours  d’un 
Condamne  made  an  immense  impression  on  her,  and 
George  Sand  she  thought  the  greatest  female  genius  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  She  received  criticisms  on  her  own 
poems  with  an  amusing  playfulness.  **  Oh  !  you  are  a 
gnasher  of  teeth,”  she  writes  to  Mr.  Horne,  who  had 
complmned  of  some  of  her  rhymes  in  The  Dead  Pan ; 
“  you  are  a  lion  and  a  tiger  in  one,  and  in  a  most  car¬ 
nivorous  mood.”  Then  she  gets  graver,  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  has  worked  at  poetry  ;  it  has  not  been 
with  her  a  reverie,  but  an  art.  “  As  the  physician  and 
lawyer  work  at  their  several  professions,  so  have  I,  and 
so  do  I,  apply  to  mine.”  How  such  rhyming  licences 
as  “  silence”  and  “  islands,”  “  bewildering”  and  “  stilled 
in,’’  “  deep  in”  and  “  leaping”  arose,  was  jocosely 
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accounted  for  by  Miss  Mitford,  who  tells  Mr.  Horne 
that 

“  Our  dear  friend  never  sees  anybody  but  the  members  of  her 
own  family  and  one  or  two  others.  She  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 

skill  in  reading  as  well  as  the  fine  taste  of  Mr. - ,  and  she  gets 

him  to  read  her  new  poems  aloud  to  her,  and  so  tries  them  upon 

him  as  well  as  herself.  Mr.  -  stands  upon  the  hearthrug  and 

uplifts  his  voiee,  while  our  dear  friend,  folded  up  in  Indian  shawls, 
lies  upon  her  sofa,  her  long  black  tresses  streaming  over  her  down* 
bent  head,  all  attention.” 

But  dear  Mr.  -  had  lost  a  front  tooth,  which 

caused  a  defective  utterance,  a  vague  softening  of  syl¬ 
lables,  so  that  “  islands”  and  “  silence”  really  sounded 
very  like  one  another. 

TTiis  little  touch  of  description  calls  up  a  vision  of  the 
spiritual  poetess,  with  her  long  drooping  ringlets,  and 
her  large  brown  majestic  eyes,  in  which  her  “  soul  wa<! 
all  agaze,”  and  which  were  ready  to  kindle  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  fire.  Slight  and  fragile  in  figure,  her  body  seemed 
all  too  small  to  contain  the  great  heart  which  throbbed 
within  it.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  slender  fingers 
could  have  written  that  passionate  Cry  of  the  Children 
in  which  the  poet  calls  her  brothers  to  listen  to  the 
children  “  weeping  ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years,” 
weeping  from  factories  and  mills  for  the  bright  youth 
that  has  never  dawned  on  them.  The  Lay  of  the  Human 
is  another  of  those  earnest  songs  which  seem  to  be  the 
outlet  of  suffering  and  wrong  -,  the  refrain,  “  Be  pitiful, 
O  God  !”  sounds  as  if  it  were  wrung  out  from  the  sobs 
and  sighs  of  tempest-tossed  humanity,  and  yet  it  arose 
from  a  sick-room,  and  was  written  by  a  delicate  woman 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  whose  principal  com¬ 
panion  was  her  pet  dog  Flush. 

It  was  not  till  1843  Miss  Barrett  was  able  to 
leave  her  enforced  exile  at  Torquay  and  to  return  by 
easy  stages  to  London,  this  time  to  50,  Wimpole-street. 
The  year  following  two  volumes  of  her  best  poems 
appeared,  and  established  her  fame.  An  American 
publisher  boldly  printed  off  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and 
from  the  remote  region  of  Gutter-lane  she  received  a 
letter  beginning  “  I  thank  thee.”  She  had  learned 
much  from  those  tedious  six  years  of  pain  and  loneli¬ 
ness,  from  that  “  dreadful  dream  of  an  exile,  the  night¬ 
mare  of  her  life.”  If  she  had  commenced  her  poet’s 
calling  with  a  blast  like  a  trumpet,  the  richer  tones  of 
an  organ  had  now  come  to  her — anguish,  passion, 
sorrow,  suffering  alike  found  an  interpreter  in  her.  It 
was  never  her  aim  to  be  light  or  amusing  ;  she  was  too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  human  life  ;  she 
was  consumed  with  earnestness,  bent  on  vindicating  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  The  Drama  of  Exile — the  exile 
being  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise — would 
never  be  a  favourite.  In  spite  of  its  fine  passages,  the 
lyrical  poems,  as  usual,  carry  away  the  palm.  A  mean¬ 
ing  lies  at  the  root  of  each.  In  Isabels  Child  a  mother 
prays  for  her  child’s  life,  and  then  hears  a  spirit  voice 
complaining  that  she  is  “  binding  and  holding”  him 
with  her  narrow  prayers.  “  Loose  me,  loose  me  !”  is 
the  cry.  She  looses  him,  and  he  dies.  With  her  sub¬ 
mission  comes  the  beautiful  thought — 

“  This  earthly  noise  is  too  anenr, 

Too  loud,  and  will  not  let  me  hear 
The  little  harp.” 


In  the  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary  Onora  has  sworn  on  the 
rosary  that  she  will  not  “  thank  God  in  her  weal  or 
seek  God  in  her  woe.”  Conflicting  spirits  struggle  for 
her  soul,  the  good  angels  say  that  “  God  will  draw  Onora 
up  the  golden  stairs  of  heaven,”  and  yet  the  evil  ones 
have 

“  power  to  defer, 

For  if  she  has  no  need  of  Him,  He  has  no  need  of  her.” 
Through  loss  and  agony  she  is  at  length  brought  to 
throw  away  her  rosary,  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
wisely  done — 

”  That  we  who  cannot  gaze  above  should  walk  the  earth  alone  .  .  . 
To  choose,  perhaps,  a  lovelit  hearth  instead  of  love  and  heaven, 

A  single  rose  for  a  rose-tree  that  beareth  seven  times  seven — 

A  rose  that  droppeth  from  the  hand,  that  fadeth  from  the  breast. 
Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  learn  what  is  the  best.  .  ,  . 
We  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  Thee  in  the  wind ; 

Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us  ere  we  see  the  light  behind. 

Ay !  sooth  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal  to  need  Thee  on  that  road. 
But  woe  being  come  the  soul  is  dumb  that  crieth  not  on  God.” 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,  with  its  mournful 
burden,  “Toll  slowly,”  brings  us  back  to  the  days  of 
chivalry  when  knights  were  brave  and  ladies  true. 
Along  with  the  clang  of  armour  comes  a  deep  and 
intense  phase  of  human  life.  When  the  tragic  story 
ends,  the  noblest  faith  embodied  in  a  condensed  form 
of  expression  speaks  out.  In  spite  of  sorrow  and  gloom 

“  I  smiled  to  think  God’s  greatness 
Flowed  around  an  incompleteness. 

Bound  our  restlessness,  His  rest.” 

The  simple  pathos  of  Bertha  in  the  Lane  goes  at  once 
to  the  heart,  but  in  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  another 
chord  is  touched — a  chord  of  passion  and  triumph. 
Miss  Mitford  saysjthat  the  forty-two  pages  were  written 
in  one  day,  and  we  can  readily  believe  it.  There  is  a 
dash,  a  swing  about  it  which  carries  the  reader  on  like 
the  gallop  of  a  swift  horse.  The  metre  resembles  that 
of  Locksley  Hall,  but  Lady  Geraldine’s  romance  has  a 
nobler  ending  than  that  of  false-hearted  “  cousin  Amy.” 
The  lowly-born  poet-lover  wins  the  earl’s  daughter, 
who  smiled  her  “  suitors  down  imperially  as  Venus  did 
the  waves.”  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  is  said  to  have 
been  the  means  ot  introducing  Elizabeth  Barrett  to  her 
future  husband.  They  had  had  a  sort  of  literary 
acquaintance.  She  had  long  prized  Mr.  Browning’s 
poems,  and  the  MS.  of  The  Dead  Pan  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  a  friend,  and  had  been  thoroughly  approved  of, 
but  the  two  poets  had  never  actually  met  face  to  face. 
The  meeting,  when  it  occurred  in  1844,  proved  to  be 
an  event  in  the  lives  of  both.  The  history  of  poets’ 
marriages  is  often  a  sad  one — enough  to  make  angels 
weep.  Women  poets,  especially,  idealise  so  much  that 
their  marriages  generally  prove  disastrous.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Felicia  Hemans,  with  L.  E.  L.,  and 
Mrs.  Norton.  But  for  Elizabeth  Barrett  a  happier  destiny 
was  reserved.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Browning 
lasted  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time  it  slowly 
ripened  into  the  deepest  affection  on  both  sides.  In  her 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  which  are  really  sonnets 
from  her  own  experience,  we  are  privileged  to  read  the 
history  of  her  heart,  told  with  a  truth,  a  nobleness,  and 
a  purity  that  every  one  would  do  well  to  study.  For 
revelation  of  a  poet’s  inner  life  these  sonnets  have  been 
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compared  to  In  Memoriam,  and  for  beauty  of  construc¬ 
tion  they  have  been  placed  next  to  those  of  Wordsworth 
One  after  another  the  poet  gives  us  these  songs  of  her 
soul  as  they  rise  before  her.  At  first  comes  the  thought 
of  her  own  unworthiness.  She  seems 

“  Au  out  of  tunc. 

Worn  viol,  a  good  singer  would  be  wroth 
To  spoil  hb  song  with.” 

Then,  again,  she  remembers  the  melancholy  years  when 
Death  was  claiming  her  for  his  own,  when  she  lived 
with  visions  for  her  company, 

”  And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to  know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me.” 

But  a  new  day  was  now  dawning — 

“  Thou,  thou  did’st  come  to  be. 

Beloved,  what  they  seemed,  their  shining  fronts. 

Their  songs,  their  splendour  (better,  yet  the  same. 

As  river  water,  hallowed  into  fonts) 

Met  in  thee,  and  from  out  thee  overcame 
My  soul  with  satisfaction  of  all  wants. 

Because  God’s  gifts  put  man’s  best  gifts  to  shame.” 

Still  the  gift  seems  all  too  great  for  what  can  be 
given  in  return.  “  Go  from  me.” 

“  The  chrism  is  on  thine  head,  on  mine  the  dew.” 

At  length  doubt  is  vanquished  and  love  is  lord  of  all. 

“  Thy  soul  snatched  up  mine  all  weak  and  faint, 

And  set  it  by  thee  on  a  golden  throne.” 

Then  comes  the  question — 

“  How  do  I  love  thee  ?  Let  me  count  the  ways . 

I  love  thee  freely  as  men  strive  for  right, 

I  love  thee  purely  as  they  turn  from  praise, 

I  love  thee  with  a  passion  put  to  use. 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood’s  faith, 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints — I  love  thee,  with  the  breath 
Smiles,  tears  of  all  my  life,  and  if  God  choose 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death.” 

It  seems  almost  an  insult  to  praise  these  sonnets. 
One  could  almost  imagine  that  they  had  grown  up  of 
themselves,  like  some  lovely  flowers,  without  speck  or 
flaw. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  marriage  took  place  in  1846,  when 
she  was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year.  Her  health  began 
to  improve  rapidly.  But  her  native  country  was  not  to 
witness  this  marvellous  restoration  to  life  and  strength. 
To  Italy  she  and  her  husband  soon  went,  and  she 
arrived  at  Pisa,  not  merely  improved,  says  Mr.  Jameson, 
but  transformed.  At  Florence,  the  city  of  lilies,  the 
house  of  Michael  Angelo,  where  Savonarola  had  preached 
and  the  Medici  had  plotted,  the  Brownings  Anally  took 
up  their  abode,  and  then  Mrs.  Browning’s  son,  her  “young 
Florentine,”  was  born.  The  old  palace  of  Casa  Guidi, 
gloomy  without,  has  a  sombre  grandeur  of  its  own. 
The  Americans  and  English  who  made  pilgrimage  to 
the  Browning  shrine  speak  in  raptures  of  the  dark 
shadows  and  subdued  lights  which  lingered  within  those 
favoured  walls.  First  there  was  the  square  ante-room, 
with  its  great  picture  and  piano,  at  which  the  boy 
Browning  spent  many  an  hour;  then  came  the  little 
dining-room,  covered  with  tapestry,  and  hung  with 
medallions  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson.  Last  of  all  was 
the  large  drawing-room  opening  out  upon  a  balcony 
Ailed  with  plants,  and  looking  out  on  the  old  grey 
church  of  San  FeUce.  Here  Mrs.  Browning  always 


sat.  The  tapestry- covered  walls,  the  old  pictures  of 
saints  in  their  black  carved  wood  frames,  the  bookcases 
adorned  with  Florentine  carving  and  Ailed  with  price¬ 
less  books,  a  cast  of  Keats’  face  and  brow  taken  after 
death,  a  pin-and-ink  sketch  of  Tennyson  and  little 
paintings  of  the  amber-curled  boy  Browning,  made  a 
humorous  setting  to  the  delicate  Agure  that  was  generally 
to  be  found  in  a  low  arm-chair,  with  a  table  strewn 
with  books,  papers,  and  writing  materials  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  not  sharp,  or  witty,  or  gossipy, 
but  she  had  a  graceful  humour  of  her  own,  a  quaint, 
playful  way  of  putting  things.  It  was  only  by  accident 
that  her  great  learning  betrayed  itself.  Though  she 
was  ready  to  enter  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others, 
great  deeds,  celebrated  persons,  and  the  questions  which 
affect  humanity  at  large,  touched  her  most  nearly.  It 
was  during  her  happy  life  at  Florence  that  she  wrote 
Casa  Guidi  Windows,' \a  which  she  shows  how  deeply 
she  loved  “  poor  trampled-down  Italy  that  was  really 
groaning  its  heart  out.”  Austrian  tyranny  was  hateful 
to  her,  and  she  hoped  great  things  from  Napoleon  IIL, 
from  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  even  from  Pius  IX.  In 
1856  her  longest  poem,  Aurora  Leigh,  was  pubhshed, 
and  contains,  as  she  says,  her  deepest  convictions  on 
life  and  art.  It  may  be  called  an  autobiographical  novel 
in  blank  verse,  but  blank  verse  is  not  with  her  tough 
and  dry,  but  as  smooth  and  plasAc  as  wax.  In  unity 
of  plan  and  sustained  dramatic  interest  it  fails,  but 
cameos  of  thought,  pearls  of  philosophy  are  scattered 
richly  through  it.  Aurora  is  a  woman-poet,  full  of 
energy  and  ambition ;  she  refuses  her  cousin  Romney 
Leigh  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  her  calling.  She 
does  not  wish  to 

“  Make  thrusts  with  a  toy -sword. 

To  amuse  the  lads  and  maidens,” 

or  to  do  excellent  things  indifferently ;  she  comes  to 
know  that  her  “  heart’s  life  must  throb  in  her  verse  to 
show  it  lived.”  Success  is  gained,  and  then  by  degrees 
she  Ands  that 

“  Art  is  much,  but  love  is  more.  .  .  . 

Art  symbolises  heaven,  but  love  is  God, 

And  makes  heaven.” 

Occasionally  there  is  a  keen  sarcasm  which  reminds  us 
of  George  Eliot ;  for  example,  when  Aurora  speaks  of 
a  good  neighbour  who 

“  Cuts  your  morning  up 
To  mincemeat  of  the  very  smallest  talk. 

Then  helps  to  sugar  her  bohea  at  night 
With  your  reputation.” 

Along  with  womanly  tenderness  there  is  a  masculine 
strength,  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  heart  of  things, 
which  makes  every  page  of  Aurora  Leigh  full  of  life.  It 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  edition  after  edition 
was  called  for.  It  was  Mrs.  Browning’s  last  great  work. 

In  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  note- book  for  1858  he  tells 
us  in  his  own  inimitable  way  how  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Casa  Guidi,  Mr.  Browning,  “  a  most  vivid  and  quick- 
thoughted  person,’’  having  invited  him. 

“The  street  is  a  narrow  one,”  he  says,  “but  on  entering  the 
palace  we  found  a  spacious  staircase  and  ample  accommodation  of 
vestibule  and  hall,  the  latter  opening  on  a  balcony  whence  we 
could  hear  the  chanting  of  priests  in  a  church  close  by.  Browning 
came  into  the  ante-room  to  meet  us,  as  did  his  little  boy,  whom  they 
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rail  Pcnnini  for  fondness.  Mrs.  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  greeted  us  most  kindly,  a  pale  small  person 
scarcely  embodied  at  all,  at  any  rate  only  substantial  enough  to  put 
forth  her  slender  fingers  to  be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill 
though  sweet  tenuity  of  voice,  llcally  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  can  suppose  that  he  has  an  earthly  wife,  any  more  than  an 
earthly  child.  Both  are  of  the  elfin  race,  and  will  flit  away  from 
him  when  he  least  thinks  of  it.  She  is  a  good  kind  faiiy,  however, 
and  sweetly  disposed  to  the  human  race,  though  only  remotely  akin 
to  it.  It  is  wonderl'ul  to  see  how  small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheek, 
how  bright  and  dark  her  eyes.  There  is  nut  such  another  figure  in 
the  world,  and  her  black  ringlets  cluster  down  into  her  neck,  and 
make  her  face  look  all  the  whiter  by  their  sable  profusion.  1  could 
not  form  any  judgment  about  her  age.  It  may  range  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  human  or  elfin  life.  At  Lord  Houghton’s 
breakfast-table  she  did  not  impress  me  so  singularly,  for  the  morning 
light  is  more  prosaic  than  their  great  tapestried  drawing-room,  and, 
besides,  sitting  next  her  I  was  not  sensible  what  a  slender  voice  she 
had.  It  is  marvellous  to  me  how  so  extraordinary,  so  acute,  so 
sensitive  a  creature  can  impress  us  as  she  docs  with  the  certainty  of 
her  benevolence.  We  had  tea  and  strawberries,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
evening.” 

Many  years  of  peaceful  work  and  happy  calm  seemed 
to  be  in  store  for  Mrs.  Browning.  But  one  June  day 
she  caught  cold,  it  became  worse,  and  congestion  of 
the  lungs  ensued.  She  was  thought  never  to  have  been 
so  ill  before  ;  then  she  was  better — she  would  soon  be 
well.  One  morning  she  remained  in  bed,  but  was  still 
well  enough  to  talk  of  Ricasoli  and  Italy.  When  her 
boy  bade  her  good  night  that  evening,  she  said,  “  I  am 
better,  dear,  much  better.”  But  as  time  wore  on,  and 
her  husband  watched  by  her  side,  the  end  was  seen  to 
be  coming.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
spoke  faint  words  of  blessing  to  him  whom  she  loved 


so  well.  But  when  daylight  came  she  had  another 
morn  than  ours.  At  half- past  four  in  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  June,  1861,  she  passed  into  the  region  of 
shadows,  in  her  fifty-second  year.  Her  last  words 
were,  “  It  is  beautiful.”  No  dark  clouds  intervened 
between  her  and  heaven  ;  the  clouds  were  for  those 
that  remained  behind.  She  was  buried  beneath  the 
grassy  wall  of  the  Porta  a  Pinti  at  Florence. 

The  loss  of  such  a  spiritual  presence,  so  full  of 
strength,  and  ardour,  and  purity,  is  untold.  We  want 
such  a  woman  as  Elizabeth  Browning  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  old  tradition  of  those  Egerias  and  priestesses 
from  whom  the  ancients  learned  wisdom.  To  her  the 
whole  world  was  consecrated,  as  she  says  herself — 

“  Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven. 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God.” 

She  has  been  called  by  one  critic  Shakspeare’s 
daughter,  and  she  was  indeed  spiritually  akin  to  that 
giant  soul,  with  its  all-seeing  eyes.  We  are  continually 
meeting  scraps  of  her  poems  in  sermons,  in  essays,  in 
speeches,  whenever  men  wish  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men. 
Within  the  last  month  her  wonderful  poem,  “  Thy 
Days  Go  On,”  was  made  the  basis  of  a  funeral  address. 
Those  who  learn  from  her  cannot  but  feel  ennobled 
and  elevated  by  so  doing.  The  “touch  of  Christ’s 
hand”  was  upon  her.  For  her  life-work,  for  her 
teaching,  for  her  music,  for  herself,  we  never  can  be 
sufficiently  thankful. 


HER  LETTERS. 


ATHERED  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  blue, 

A  dainty  packet  of  brightest  cheer. 

That  deepened  in  pleasure  as  swift  as  it  grew. 
Higher  and  higher,  year  after  year. 

That  grew  in  spirit  and  size  as  well 
Very  much  faster  than  I  can  teU. 

Here  are  the  letters  that  came  at  the  first. 

The  youth  of  the  packet — frankly  writ ; 

Here,  too,  are  the  words  when  Womanhood  burst ; 

When  firmer  the  chain  of  friendship  was  knit. 

But  only  knit  to  be  painfully  broken 
Ere  half  had  each  to  the  other  spoken. 


Well  I  remember  those  letters  of  youth. 

That  gushed  like  a  fountain,  strong  and  pure. 
That  sparkled  with  crisp,  unsullied  truth. 

And  foamed  with  a  gleam  that  could  but  lure. 
Alas  and  alack  that  it  thus  should  be. 

They  never  again  can  come  to  me  ! 

With  the  later  years  came  the  ripening  thought, 
And  whilst  their  fiame  the  steadier  burned. 
Their  tenderness  never  once  yielded  aught. 

Nor  aside  from  honesty  ever  turned. 

But  cruel  fate  with  a  spectral  hand 

Built  a  wall  that  must  ever  between  us  stand. 


Weary,  ah,  weary,  I  sit  by  the  sea, 

A  King  of  Woe,  with  my  sorrow  crown’d. 
And  all  of  my  realms  look  out  to  me 
As  by  a  despair  the  deepest  bound. 

And  grief  can  only  send  of  its  own, 

A  memory  dear  to  comfort  my  throne. 
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The  ball  at  Madame  la  O^mtesse  de  P - ’s  was 

remarkable  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  present  and 
by  the  unique  music  of  the  orchestra,  that  of  the  Tzigane 
or  Bohemian  troop  now  so  much  in  favour  in  Paris. 

The  same  night  witnessed  the  soiree  de  contrat  at 

Madame  de 

~  and  beautiful 
bride  for  this 
soiree,  which  was 
graced  by  the 
presence  of  the 
elite  of  Parisian 
society,  wore  a 
lovely  rose- 
coloured  toilette, 
and  on  her  mar¬ 
riage-day  her  dress  was  white  silk,  with  handsome  lace 
and  fringes  of  orange-blossoms.  The  veil  was  of  quite 
a  novel  style,  being  formed  of  two  splendid  flounces  of 
old  point  lace  joined  together. 

At  the  Baroness  de  C - g’s  the  entertainment  was 

to  have  comprised  amateur  theatricals,  music,  and 
dancing,  but  the  latter  had  to  be  countermanded  on 

account  of  the  illness  of  Madame  de  M - .  cousin  of 

the  baroness.  The  pretty  comedy  entitled  UUrne,  by 


utmost  limit  of  the  fashionable  season  in 
■kSI  Paris  has  long  been  past.  The  races  are  over, 
and  the  city  is  glowing  under  the  hot  mid¬ 
summer  sun,  and  yet  many  even  of  our  pur 
sang  Parisians  are  still  lingering.  Why  should  they 

III 


years  or  patient 
labour  and  per¬ 
severance  have 
sufliced  to  bring 
her  back  to  a  state 
of  power,  wealth, 
and  influence. 

The  Shah  is  not 
one  of  those  indolent  Eastern  Princes  such  as  one  reads 
of  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  he  is  a  man  of  rare  intellect, 
and  travels  in  Europe  chiefly  to  observe  and  understand 
the  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  which  may  tend 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  people.  The 
various  new  models  of  machines  and  the  art  gallery  are 
his  greatest  objects  of  interest  at  the  Exhibition. 

Balls  and  fetes  have  been  numerous  during  the  last 
fortnight. 


518. — Out-of-Door  Costumes. 

Made-up  Patterns,  58.  6d. ;  Flat  Patterns,  38. 

Madame  A.  Letellieb,  50,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covent  (harden. 

(Post-Oifice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Poet  Office  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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But  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  all  was  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  islands  upon  the  lake  were  lighted  up 
a  giorno,  and  every  tree  bore  hundreds  of  red  lanterns 
looking  like  magical  fruit.  Gondolas  glowing  •with 
balls  of  fire  glided  up  and  down  upon  the  smooth  waters 

sweet  sounds 

-  ^  N  no  quarrel¬ 

ling  ;  there  never 
was  less  need  of 
police.  Foreigners, 
we  are  told,  were 
very  much  struck 
with  this,  and  it 
certainly  was  won¬ 
derful.  The  fete 
was  kept  up  all 
night,  and  there  is 
not  one  single  acci¬ 
dent  on  record. 

It  was  truly  a 
national  fete  in 
which  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor, 
mixed  with  equal 
zest.  The  grande 
dame  elbowed  the 
grisette,  and  the 
nobleman  the 
ouvrier  in  his  blue 
blouse.  All  wore 
the  national  em¬ 
blems — blue,  red, 
and  white  ;  and 

_ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _  what  a  number  of 

(Post-Offico  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  pretty  devices  there 

were  ! — tiny  flow- 

The  morning  festival  was  at  the  rets,  the  cornflower,  poppy,and  field-daisy,  for  instance, 

ighout  the  day  there  were  partial  for  ladies,  while  the  men  wore  rosettes  or  tiny  flags  by 

of  the  great  city.  Every  house  way  of  breastpins.  Foreigners  seemed  to  enter  very 

Venetian  lanterns.  When  night  much  also  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  when  the 

was  complete  :  the  whole  city  was  popular  chorus  of  “  Les  Enfants  de  Paris”  was  encored 

fires,  fireworks  were  let  off  in  at  the  festival  on  the  lake  we  heard  some  very  ener- 

mfires  shone  upon  every  height.  getic  Britishers  give  hearty  cheers,  their  sonorous 


Octave  Feuillet,  was  remarkably  well  interpreted  by 
some  of  the  guests,  the  mistress  of  the  house  herself  Boulogn( 
taking  one  of  the  principal  roles  with  a  great  deal  of  native 
talent,  elegance,  and  spirit.  The  baroness  possesses  the  looking  like 
prettiest  figure  and  the  most  beautiful  shoulders  imagin-  1  “ 

able,  and  she  wore  _ 

tume,  which  really  S; 

became  her  to  per- 

fection.  After  the  ^  ^ 

splendid  supper, 
but  many  a  fair 
^est  who  had  an- 

sure  of  a  waltz  was 
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“  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !”  mingling  with  the  oft- repeated 
cries  of  “Vive  la  Republique  !”  and  “Vive  la  France  !” 

Since  the  fete,  however,  and  with  July  and  real 
summer  heat,  many  a  bird  of  the  careless  world  of 
fashion  has  taken  flight  and  flown  away,  and  the 
foreign  element  prevails  to  a  degree  in  Paris.  Still, 
however,  if  many  Parisietines  are  gone,  many  still 
remain.  Pretty  and  tasteful  toilettes  abound.  Some 
are  of  exquisite  freshness  ;  gauze,  silk,  and  lace  compose 
the  daintiest  of  costumes.  There  is  in  the  present 
fashions  so  much  of  independence,  such  a  marked 
assertion  of  individual  taste,  that  each  lady  may  devise 
for  herself  that  which  suits  her  best.  There  is  a  most 
unusual  variety  of  models  —  sweeping  trains,  short 
draped  skirts,  loose  robes,  and  waists  compressed  so 
as  to  rival  the  shape  of  the  wasp. 

A  happy  revivd  of  fashion  this  summer  is  that  of 
the  loose  mantle,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  scarf  or  in 
that  of  a  rounded  shawl  or  fichu.  Either  of  these 
models  requires  a  good  deal  of  trimming — lace  ruches, 
Spanish  fringe,  embroideries,  and  feather  borders. 
Lovely  ones  are  made  of  white  or  very  light-coloured 
crepe  de  chine,  edged  with  feather  fringe  or  lace. 

Some  of  the  principal  leaders  of  fashion  and  ton  in 
Paris,  such  as  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Pourtales,  and  Marquise  de  Gallifet,  have 
introduced  the  mantilla  of  braided  silk,  edged  with 
fringe,  which  is  most  tastefully  elegant.  The  height 
of  fashion  is  to  wear  the  mantilla  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dress,  but  a  shade  darker. 

All  chapeaux  are  made  of  straw  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  what  differences  exist  in  straws !  There  are, 
for  morning  toilettes,  smooth-plaited  straws  from 
England  or  Alsace,  and  fancy  straws,  a  mixture  of 
coarse  Leghorn  with  chip  or  crinoline  ;  but  the  truly 
•kgant  and  aristocratic-looking  chapeau  is  of  fine 
Brussels  or  Leghorn  or  rice  straw.  The  crinoline 
bonnet  is  also  ladylike,  but  on  condition  of  being  of 
extremely  fine  quality.  To  be  pretty  it  should  have 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  mother-of-pearl.  The 
Countess  de  Bardi,  niece  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
wore  a  lovely  one  the  other  day,  ornamented  with  a 
spray  of  lilies. 

In  shape  chapeaux  are  more  fanciful  than  ever,  often, 
indeed,  more  than  fanciful,  eccentric  to  a  degree. 
None  should  be  accepted  but  what  are  really  becoming 
to  one’s  own  individual  style  and  face.  The  following 
are  a  few  models  we  have  noted  among  the  latest 
innovations  : — 

A  N'miche  bonnet,  of  coarse  white  straw,  trimmed 
with  white  feathers,  and  lined  with  geranium  red 
velvet.  A  strip  of  white  satin  ribbon  is  crossed  over 
the  crown  and  tied  over  the  ear,  on  a  level  with  a 
cluster  of  roses  of  all  shades  placed  a  little  at  the  back. 

A  Carbonnaro,  also  of  coarse  white  straw,  trimmed 
with  Sultan  red  velvet,  forming  an  enormous  Auverg- 
nate  bow  in  front.  On  one  side,  just  over  the  ear,  a 
spray  of  white  and  red  carnations. 

A  capote  entirely  composed  of  flowers — wreaths  of 
foliage,  sprays  of  mignonette,  and  buds  of  crimson 
roses  for  the  crown.  In  the  centre  blooms  ?Ji  aigrette 
of  Prince  of  Wales’  roses  of  a  brownish  red. 


A  capote  of  black  straw,  with  a  puffed  border  of 
Sultan  red  velvet  and  wreath  of  mignonette,  mimosa, 
and  monthly  roses.  Strings  of  red  faille. 

A  chapeau  of  navy  blue  straw,  with  a  wide  wreath 
of  yellow  tea  roses,  loop  of  blue  satin,  and  rose  leaves 
and  buds. 

A  capote  of  white  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  fluting 
of  Ophelia  velvet,  wreath  of  golden  sprays  of  roses 
and  large  cluster  of  Ophelia  roses. 

This  Ophelia  colour,  now  so  fashionable,  is  a  greyish 
shade  of  pink,  generally  speaking,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  unbecoming  to  the  complexion. 

A  Corneville  hat  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with  a 
blue  gauze  scarf  twisted  round  turban  fashion,  bound 
round  with  dark  blue  velvet,  and  with  a  large  bunch 
of  pale  gold  cowslips  at  the  side. 

A  Tzigane  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  with  broad  brim 
lined  with  black  velvet,  edged  with  gold  cord.  A 
large  bow  of  flesh  pink  ribbon  is  placed  just  in  front, 
under  the  border.  The  outside  is  trimmed  with  clusters 
of  strawberry  blossoms,  fruit,  and  foliage. 

A  Cavalier  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  lined  with  seal- 
brown  velvet,  a  very  stylish  shape,  very  much  raised 
on  one  side.  The  crown  is  trimmed  with  seal-brown 
velvet  and  feathers  and  a  golden  heron’s  aigrette. 

And  a  Clarissa  Harlowe  hat,  of  white  chip,  turned 
up  with  a  long  white  feather  and  a  cluster  of  monthly 
roses,  nestling  among  bows  of  white  faille  and  pale 
green  stems  and  foliage — a  very  becoming  model  for 
a  summer  fete,  flower-show,  &c. 

Gauze,  muslin,  foulard,  batiste,  and  barege  play  the 
principal  parts  in  this  summer’s  toilettes,  combined 
with  glace  silk,  satin,  faille,  brocade,  lace,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ribbons. 

Madras  plaids,  checks,  and  stripes,  chines,  and 
floriated  patterns  are  still  all  in  vogue. 

The  blouse  bodice,  finely  pleated  or  gathered,  is 
gaining  favour.  It  is  very  suitable  for  country  and  for 
travelling  costumes. 

Some  very  pretty  toilettes,  prepared  for  the  seaside 
season,  deserve  particular  mention. 

A  short  costume,  of  Louise  blue  Surah  foulard,  has 
a  skirt  just  escaping  the  ground,  trimmed  with  two 
tiny  flutings,  headed  with  a  deep  band  of  unbleached 
ecru  foulard,  embroidered  with  a  wreath  of  forget-me- 
nots  of  two  shades  of  blue,  with  brown  tinted  foliage, 
and  cut  out  in  wide  shallow  scallops.  The  second 
skirt,  looped  up  h  la  Paysanne  very  much  at  the  back, 
is  turned  up  with  a  similar  embroidered  band,  and 
finished  by  a  tassel  fringe  reproducing  all  the  colours 
of  the  pattern.  The  bodice,  with  long  basques,  forms 
a  short  paletot,  buttoned  all  the  way  down,  and  trimmed 
upon  all  its  outlines  with  scalloped-out  bands  of  em¬ 
broidery  to  correspond.  The  sleeves  have  deep  em¬ 
broidered  revers  ;  and  a  large  paysan  collar,  forming  a 
point  in  front  and  at  the  back,  completes  this  very 
tasteful  costume. 

Another  short  costume  is  of  sky-blue  faille  and 
Indian  muslin  de  laine  of  a  light  shade  of  nut-brown. 
The  bodice  is  of  the  muslin  de  laine,  with  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  blue  faille.  The  second  skirt  forms  three 
lappets  of  the  muslin  de  laine,  piped  with  blue  faille. 
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and  arranged  en  tablier  over  a  skirt  of  blue  faille, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  one  fluting.  The  back 
of  the  blue  faille  skirt  is  puffed  up  into  small  Watteau 
paniers.  The  basque  of  the  bodice  is  scalloped  out, 
and  the  sleeves  have  revers  piped  with  blue. 

A  very  elegant  casaque  of  brocaded  garnet-coloured 
gauze  is  worn  over  a  skirt  of  ecru  faille.  The  faille 
skirt  is  finely  shirred  in  front,  and  relieved  with  knots 
of  garnet-coloured  ribbon.  It  is  caught  up  at  the  back 
into  several  puffs,  with  clusters  of  loops  of  garnet 
satin  ribbons.  The  bodice  of  the  casaque  opens  in  the 
shape  of  a  waistcoat.  The  gauze  sleeves,  open  to  the 
elbow,  are  finished  with  a  ruching  and  knots  of  garnet- 
coloured  ribbons. 

A  semi-long  costume  is  in  shades  of  nut-brown  and 
dead-leaf  colour.  The  skirt,  forming  a  semi-train,  is 
trimmed  with  one  fluting  only.  The  second  skirt  forms 
a  casaque  with  two  wide  lappets,  open  in  front,  and 
looped  up  at  the  side  over  the  back  width.  The  whole 
is  fastened  by  a  draped  scarf,  throwing  all  the  fulness 
of  the  skirt  to  the  back.  The  bodice  is  finely  pleated 
on  to  a  yoke,  and  fitted  round  the  waist  with  a  band. 
The  scarf  is  of  faille  when  the  costume  is  of  woollen 
material,  and  of  embroidered  cambric  when  it  is  of 
batiste. 

For  the  casino  we  have  two  more  very  pretty  costumes 
on  our  tablets.  One  is  a  short  costume  of  Sevres  blue 
barege,  with  pipings  of  old-gold-coloured  silk.  The 
skirt  of  blue  silk  has  flutings  of  alternate  barege  and 
silk.  A  Lavatidi'ere  drapery  of  blue  barege,  piped  with 
old  gold,  is  looped  up  over  the  silk  skirt.  The  bodice 
is  also  of  barege,  made  with  gathers,  and  a  blue  silk 
band  piped  with  old  gold.  Knots  of  blue  and  old  gold 
ribbons  complete  the  trimming. 

The  other  is  a  costume  of  creamy  white  Indian 
muslin,  with  white  silk  underskirt,  and  ruches  of 
Valenciennes  lace  and  streamers  of  white  satin  ribbon 
by  way  of  trimming.  The  bonnet  h  t Irlandatse  to  match 
is  of  cream-white  straw,  with  a  strip  of  black  velvet 
across  the  crown,  a  large  bow  of  Valenciennes  lace  and 
white  satin  at  the  side,  and  a  cluster  of  roses  of  all 
colours  a  little  at  the  back. 

Embroidery  is  the  most  recherche  of  trimmings,  one 
which  can  never  become  common  or  vulgar,  because 
it  is  very  expensive.  Wreaths  of  flowers,  such  as 
roses,  sweet  peas,  carnations,  mignonette,  jessamine, 
forget-me-nots,  or  cornflowers,  and  poppies,  are 
worked  in  floss  silk  upon  bands  of  fine  gauze,  which 
being  laid  over  a  gauze  or  barege  tissue  look  exactly 
as  though  they  had  been  worked  upon  the  dress  itself. 
ScJirfs  and  fichus  are  also  wonderfully  embroidered, 
making  the  simplest  barege  or  muslin  dress  look  hand¬ 
some  and  stylish. 


Lingerie  is  also  carefully  studied,  and  with  the  short 
costume  the  underskirt  has  become  a  very  important 
item.  FrUlings  of  Mechlin,  Valenciennes,  or  fine 
torchon  lace  are  put  on  alternately  with  tiny  puffings 
and  flutings  of  cambric.  Another  style  of  trimming 
equally  recherche  consists  of  bouillons  of  cambric  or 
muslin,  with  ruched  heading  on  both  sides,  and  very 
fine  flutings  edged  with  lace.  Torchon  lace  is  stUl  in 
favour,  but  should  be  of  thread  and  of  fine  quality. 
Cotton  imitations  are  very  common. 

The  mating  takes  the  place  of  the  robe  de  chatnbre 
for  the  summer  season.  It  is  more  coquettish,  lighter 
and  pleasanter  to  wear  in  hot  weather.  The  matinee 
is  made  of  nainsook  or  cambric  or  Indian  muslin, 
and  trimmed  with  embroidered  flounces  and  lace  ruffles, 
and  with  knots  of  pink  blue  maize  or  mauve  ribbon. 
More  elegant  still  is  the  matinee  of  Surah  foulard 
trimmed  with  quillings  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

In  new  fantaisies  we  have  this  month  the  Lavandiere 
fichu  of  muslin  cambric  or  organdi,  with  finely-fluted 
frillings,  crossing  over  the  bosom  and  tied  in  long 
lappets  behind ;  the  Niniche  fichu,  of  lace  or  gauze, 
overlapped  in  front,  and  with  a  small  bouquet  fastened 
at  the  side  ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  berthe,  a  tiny  square 
cape  of  embroidered  gauze,  edged  with  lace  and 
fastened  with  a  spray  of  roses  of  all  tints  from  creamy 
pink  to  reddish  brown ;  and  the  Petit  Due  rabat, 
forming  revers  of  muslin  and  lace,  to  wear  with  open 
dress  bodices. 

Chaussures,  as  well  as  underskirts,  must  be  carefully 
selected  to  wear  with  the  very  indiscreet  short  costume. 
Indeed,  even  with  trained  dresses,  they  show  very 
much,  for  even  these  are  made  short  in  front.  The 
little  shoes  that  are  seen  at  the  Exhibition  are  quite 
jewels,  and  they  have  tempted,  it  seems,  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  for  we  have  seen  quite  a  collection 
ordered  by  her  from  one  of  the  principal  Paris  cor~ 
donniers. 

This  collection  includes  shoes  of  serpent’s  skin, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  ;  shoes  of  embroidered  white 
kid,  in  the  Medicis  style ;  Russian  shoes,  of  fine 
leather,  for  the  beach ;  fine  kid  shoes,  with  black 
ribbon  bows  ;  black  satin  slippers,  embroidered  with 
field  flowers  ;  pale  blue  satin  shoes,  embroidered  with 
a  bouquet  of  pale  pink  roses  and  moss-green  foliage ; 
rose-coloured  faille  shoes,  with  bouquet  of  moss-roses, 
and  white  satin  ones  with  spray  of  scarlet  geranium  ; 
Peruvian  open  boots,  with  fine  strips  across  the  instep 
to  show  the  embroidered  silk  stockings  ;  and  slippers 
of  serpent’s  skin,  with  coloured  facings. 

Shoes  and  slippers  of  serpent’s  skin  are  quite  an 
innovation,  and  a  very  successful  one  with  ladies  of 
fashion. 


strengthen  the  hold  of  the  loops,  while  the  one  gives 
richness  to  the  folds,  the  other  softness  to  the 
_  upper  line  of  the 

^  dJis. 

The  facture  of  the 
garment  is  now  com- 
plete ;  before  putting 
—  TT^j  it  on  a  length  of  firm 

Y'  ribbon  is  crossed  over 
'  -  P— the  back  and  breast, 

_[L  front  of  each  shoul- 

ment,  the  wearer 
drawing  the  garment 


E  extract  the  following  from  an  article  in  Cornkill 
bearing  the  above  title  : — 

affairs  of  culture  it  ^BE 

would  be  a  truer  V  '' 

word,  that  all  roads  . ^ 

lead  to  Greece.  The  /  V  ■ 

bare  reading  of  the  n  hI 

ing  an  oblong  piece  '  «■ 

of  stuff,  or  double 

shawl,  into  a  Greek  B 

tunic  or  chyton,  is  ml 

enough  to  affect  us  H 

as  with  a  breath  of 
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set  on  the  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  warmth,  to  drape 
'  ’  ■  shawls  and  scarfs  in 

an  endless  variety  of  arrangement,  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  additions  would  facilitate  successful  effect  where 
awkwardness  of  figure  or  clumsiness  of  hand  might 
(Observe  the  excellent  otherwise  interfere.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

how  the  pleats  and  doubling  of  the  stuff  the  garment  described  is  offered  only  as  typical  of  the 


Greek  chyton  is  the 
height  of  the  wearer, 
measured  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  ; 
the  width  twice  the 
length,  so  that  the 
garment  forms  a 
square  when  sewn 
up — the  square,  that 
is,  of  the  person  with 
the  arms  extended.  |‘'^3 
There  is  a  hem  at  ^-.^j 
the  bottom,  and  the 
trimming,  if  any,  is 
placed  immediately 
above  it.  Four  loops 
are  now  i 
upper  edge,  back 
and  front,  at  a  distance  of  rather  less  than  the  width  of 
the  shoulders  apart.  A  small  bunch  of  pleats  is  made 
where  each  loop  is  sewn  on,  and  the  border  of  the  stuff 
turned  in  about  two  inches, 
engineering 
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simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  Greek  idea.  Of  that  idea 
numerous  modifications  were  employed  among  the 
ancients,  and  many  more  would  naturally  arise  in  prac¬ 
tice  among  moderns,  which,  if  they  did  not  retain  all  the 
simple  grace  of  the  above,  might  offer  a  compromise 
more  acceptable  to  vitiated  taste.  The  blouse  form  is  an 
example  of  such  a  compromise.) 

We  have  then  in 
view  a  dress  offering 
the  framework  of  a 
system  from  which 
it  would  seem  that 
all  we  are  now  in 
want  of  might  be 
developed.  It  is 
simple,  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  variety  other¬ 
wise  than  by  practi¬ 
cal  jokes  played  upon 
the  human  form. 

There  is  not  a 
muscle  or  a  limb 
which  it  restricts  in 
its  action  ;  its  seem¬ 
ingly  flowing  drapery 
being  all  upon  the 
person,  is  never  in 
the  way  of  the  wearer 
or  others,  and  its 
weight  is  so  disposed 
that  it  is  practically 
unfelt.  With  the 
power  of  develop¬ 
ment  inherent  in  ele¬ 
mentary  forms,  it 
can  be  made  suitable 
to  every  stage  of  life 
and  variation  of  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  easy  to 
wash,  easier  to  pack, 
and  its  length  can 
be  regulated  at  plea¬ 
sure.  It  possesses 
associations  with  the 
greatest  moment  of 
culture,  and  has  an 
ever-present  and  en¬ 
during  standard.  On 
its  beauty  it  were 
needless  to  insist, 
since  the  point  must 
be  conceded  by  per¬ 
sons  least  capable  of 
feeling  it,  on  the 
witness  of  authority 
such  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  never 
more  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  our  planet — the  sculp¬ 
tors  of  Attic  Greece  delighted  to  reproduce  its  com¬ 
binations. 

Add  to  this  that  its  beauty,  while  susceptible  of  great 
and  legitimate  enrichment,  is  compatible  with  poor 
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material  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  labour,  and  that 
it  is  modest  and  “  womanly”  beyond  comparison  with 
any  fashion  to  be  seen  in  our  day.  The  experiment  of 
assembling  a  number  of  ladies  of  all  ages  in  the  garb  of 
ancient  Greece  has  lately  been  tried  on  a  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  scale;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  measures  taken 
were  generally  successful  in  securing  adherence  to  the 
^  simple  type — that  is, 

^  ,  I  that  shawls,  or  ob¬ 
long  pieces  of  stuff, 
wholly  uncut,  and 
with  few  stitches  in 
them,  made  all  the 
frais  of  the  toilettes, 
the  effect  obtained, 
though  admittedly 
beautiful  and  be¬ 
coming,  differed  so 
slightly  from  that  to 
be  seen  in  many 
artistic  circles  of  the 
day,  that  the  learned 
pundits,  who  had 
thought  to  behold 
animated  statues, 
were  disappointed. 
It  was  pronounced 
that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  half- 
dozen,  who  might 
have  walked  the 
streets  of  ancient 
Athensunchallenged, 
the  remaining  ladies 
could  have  appeared 
equally  without  cri¬ 
tical  notice  in  Bel¬ 
gravia  or  Blooms¬ 
bury  ;  a  greater 
freedom  of  gait,  a 
breath  of  unwonted 
life,  and  a  certain 
ennobling  power, 
being  things  rather 
to  be  felt  than  com¬ 
mented  on. 

It  would  seem  that 
if  protection  from 
the  follies  of  fashion 
be  among  the  attain¬ 
able  good  things  of 
the  future,  it  will  be 
found  in  consulting 
that  fine  sense  of  fit¬ 
ness,  that  idealised 
common  sense, which 
in  its  last  resort  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  not 
beauty,  it  is  not  the  saving  of  money,  it  is  not  even 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  health,  which  is  felt  to 
be  the  supreme  need  in  this  matter ;  it  is  simply  the 
conservation  of  energy. 
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XX. — TAKING  A  HOLIDAY. 


of  predominant 

thought  in  almost  every  British  household 
is,  how  shall  we  best  enjoy  ourselves  for 
a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  or  even  for  a 
*  couple  of  months,  in  the  open  air  ?  We 
;lj  are  tired  of  town  and  all  its  belongings,  we  want 
to  get  away  to  the  seaside,  to  country  houses,  to 
the  Condnent — Paris,  Switzerland,  Naples — 
y  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  metropolitan 
^  world.  We  are  wearied,  “  used  up,”  shall  all 

^  be  ill  if  we  stay  any  longer  among  the  streets 

and  squares  of  the  great  city,  and  even  when 
we  dwell  in  suburban  villas,  pleasant  enough  at  other 
dmes,  they  are  almost  odious  now.  We  must  go,  and 
take  the  children,  to  breathe  the  ozone,  or  whatever 
sdenddc  people  call  it ;  go  we  must,  and  even  if  the 
trip  be  expensive  it  will  be  money  well  laid  out,  for 
we  shall  take  in  a  stock  of  health  for  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter.  We  shall  be  more  cheerful  and  stronger, 
the  litde  ones  will  be  vigorous  and  lively,  and  when  we 
return  the  home  will  be  much  more  attractive  and  love¬ 
able,  on  the  principle  that  “  absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder.” 

We  do  not  wish  to  put  any  gloomy  tints  into  this 
pleasing  sketch.  Health  and  happiness  do  not  always  at¬ 
tend  holidays  as  a  natural  sequence.  Home  is  nut  always 
more  comfortable  afterwards,  for  sometimes  accounts 
have  to  be  balanced  and  little  extravagances  atoned  for. 
But,  generally  speaking,  holidays  are  decidedly  good 
things.  We  see  more  of  Nature  when  strolling  about 
the  beach  and  amid  the  cliffs,  and  we  must  be  made  of 
dull  stuff  indeed  if  we  do  not  experience  something 
more  of  the  influences  of  its  beauty  and  power  than  we 
can  readily  do  from  a  few  square  yards  of  green  turf,  a 
flower-bed  or  two,  or  even  the  glimpse  of  a  broad 
river  or  the  prettiest  of  subnrbs.  Not  only  does  our 
physical  frame  acquire  tone  and  our  appetite  improve, 
but  we  get  new  ideas,  and  that  is  a  considerable  acquire¬ 
ment  in  this  matter-of-fact  world. 

The  most  rigidly  correct  persons — in  the  way  of 
deportment  and  observance  of  social  proprieties — good 
creatures,  who  think  a  breach  of  etiquette  is  almost 
equal  in  turpitude  to  a  breach  of  the  moral  law ; 
punctual  folks,  who  never  vary  five  minutes  in  the  time 
for  performing  the  various  tasks  and  duties  of  life,  are 
tempted  to  relax  a  little  at  holiday  time,  be  indulgent  to 
slight  derelictions  in  respect  of  costume,  and  even  bear 
with  resignation  the  postponement  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  a  regular  meal.  Less  methodical  holiday-makers, 
especially  young  folks,  enjoy  themselves  vastly  with 
what  at  any  other  time  might  be  thought  a  shocking 
disregard  of  proper  behaviour.  But  they  are  all  the 
better  in  mind  and  body,  and  certainly  morally  none 


the  worse,  for  a  good  scamper  along  the  beach,  or  a 
lively  game  of  hide  and  seek  among  the  rocks. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  middle  classes  has  greatly 
improved  in  the  last  two  generations.  There  are  more 
tall,  lithe,  active  young  men  and  women  than  there  were 
in  the  times  of  our  grandfathers.  Boys  and  girls  grow 
rapidly  without  losing  strength  in  the  process  ;  straight 
limbs  and  broad  chests  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception  ; 
and  there  is  an  improved  state  of  general  health,  greatly 
owing  to  the  holidays  and  change  of  air,  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  influence  of  sea  breezes  and  unrestricted  exercise 
which  most  children  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying. 

In  quite  another  fashion,  but  a  very  wholesome  one, 
we  may  be  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  holiday,  and 
that  we  may  enjoy  without  going  out  of  town  at  all  if 
unfortunately  we  are  condemned  to  be  shut  up  in  walls 
of  brick  and  mortar.  We  are  some  of  us,  perhaps 
many,  “  cabined,  cribbed,  confined”  by  fixed  and  formal 
ideas  which  are  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  mind. 
Our  brains  seldom  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Our 
thoughts  run  day  by  day  in  the  same  channels,  perform 
the  same  routine  operations,  imitate  the  same  models, 
limit  their  scope  by  perpetual  artificial  barriers.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fields  which  lie  beyond,  of  the 
flowers  which  others  gather,  of  the  long  vistas  illumi¬ 
nated  by  genius,  and  the  forest  paths  among  magnificent 
growths,  in  which  the  gifted  of  our  race  act  as  guides. 
We  are  disposed  to  disbelieve  that  there  may  be  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  mountains  because  we  know  of  nothing 
but  pale  glimmers  of  darkened  sunbeams  and  unwhole¬ 
some,  if  glaring,  artificial  light.  There  are  oceans, 
although  we  may  know  only  of  brooks ;  mountains, 
although  we  have  only  experience  of  slight  ascents, 
difficult  indeed  to  weak  minds. 

Let  us  try  to  give  our  minds  a  holiday  as  well  as  our 
bodies,  and  see  if  a  new  country  can  be  opened  to  us 
by  books  and  independent  thinkers.  We  may  pack  up 
some  of  the  least  portable  of  our  prejudices,  and  stow 
them  away  in  the  securest  place  we  shall  find.  Very 
probably,  after  our  mental  excursion,  we  shall  not  care 
to  look  for  them  again.  Our  heroes  will  perhaps  seem 
to  be  what  some  Americans  call  **  small  pumpkins” 
when  we  have  enjoyed  converse  with  large  sodls,  and 
we  may  be  disposed  to  test  “  established”  theories  and 
facts  by  the  results  of  our  new  experience.  With 
freshened  ideas  we  shall  come  back  to  many  homely 
charities  and  virtues  of  which  we  had  become  somewhat 
wearied,  but  now  see  to  be  endowed  with  a  fresh 
beauty.  The  mental  world,  like  the  physical,  is  very 
wide  and  varied  ;  and  remember  what  Shakspeare  says, 
“  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.” 

The  Editor. 
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“  Then  the  dressing 

Is  a  most  main  attraetive !  Our  great  heads, 

Within  this  eity,  never  were  in  safety 

Since  our  wives  wore  these  little  eaps :  I’ll  ehange  ’em ; 

I’ll  change  ’em  straight  in  mine — mine  shall  no  more 
Wear  three-piled  aeoriis  to  make  my  horns  ache.” 

Hen  Joxson’s  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  (iS97). 


FRENCHMAN,  writing  of  the  pretty 
bonnets  of  the  present  season,  says,  “  Ces 
chapeaux  ont  de  Tdmel"  and  they 
certainly  are  becoming,  though  they  look 
strange  objects  in  the  hand.  Some  of 
them  show  all  the  back  hair,  over  which  fall 
&  only  a  few  ends  of  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon. 
Others  have  the  shape  cut  away  at  the  back 
to  allow  the  curls  now  worn  to  appear.  Hats 
^  seem  to  be  returning  to  the  pretty  “Amazon” 
M  shape — not  a  riding- hat,  as  might  be  imagined, 

but  curving  down  over  the  eyes,  less  at  the  sides, 
and  down  again  at  the  back,  and  high  in  the  crown. 
Artificial  flowers  are  more  beautifully  made  than  ever. 
Even  fragile  wild  flowers,  such  as  the  wood-anemone, 
ox-eye  daisy,  starwort,  and  pimpernel,  are  imitated  to 
perfection.  Heather  is  less  difficult  to  reproduce,  and 
is  much  worn  now,  and  the  sprays  look  exactly  as 
though  they  had  just  been  plucked. 

One  wonders  how  even  our  wonderful  human  fingers 
can  make  anything  so  minute,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
perfect.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  really  exquisite 
workmanship  in  some  of  the  flowers  I  have  been 
looking  at  at  Miss  Kate  Mather’s,  35,  Wigmore- 
STREET,  W.  Her  guinea  bonnets  are  very  stylish  and 
pretty,  and  all  her  hats  and  bonnets  are  delightfully 
light — a  great  consideration  in  this  hot  weather. 

To  intending  travellers  I  may  recommend  the  trunks, 
portmanteaus,  and  wicker  baskets  of  Messrs.  Harrow 
AND  Son,  38, Old  Bond-street.  This  long-established 
and  reliable  house  sends  out  lists  of  prices  post  free. 
A  light  waterproof  trunk  fitted  with  several  trays,  and 
suitable  for  bonnets,  fichus,  lace,  and  lingerie,  costs 
from  30s.,  and  a  basket  trunk  for  dresses  for  the  same 
price. 

Thornhill’s  New  Stirrup  Clock  is  a  most  con¬ 
venient  article  for  travellers.  The  clock  is  suspended 
from  the  top  of  a  frame  in  shape  like  a  stirrup,  and  the 
clock  maintains  its  balance  whatever  the  motion  of  the 
train  or  boat.  It  is  also  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
for  the  stirrup  frame  is  very  pretty,  and  so  is  the  setting 
of  the  watch,  formed  to  imitate  a  horseshoe.  The 
address  of  W.  Thornhill  and  Co.  is  144,  New  Bond- 
street,  W. 

Even  more  useful  than  the  above,  especially  to  invalids 
and  watchers  by  sick-beds,  is  the  new  Luminous  Clock 
just  invented  by  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin,  of  80 
and  81,  Strand,  W.C.  In  this  timepiece  the  passing 


minutes  may  be  marked  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  The  dial  is  so  pre¬ 
pared  that  it  absorbs  light  and  heat,  and  thus  the  time 
can  be  seen  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light,  and  besides 
this  new  and  useful  qualification  the  clock  is  artistically 
pretty. 

I  notice  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  of 
Belfast,  have  had  an  acknowledgment  from  high 
places  of  the  superior  merit  of  their  wares.  The 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  Royal  warrant 
appointing  them  “  Irish  Cambric  Handkerchief,  Em¬ 
broidery,  and  Lace  Manufacturers  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Belfast.”  From  what  I  have  seen  of  their 
manufactures  I  am  convinced  that  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cleaver  have  well  deserved  the  honour. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs  are  now  worn  in  the  morning 
with  a  border  matching  in  colour  the  dress  or  the 
dress  trimmings,  or  the  colour  of  the  border  contrasts 
with  that  of  the  dress.  With  an  ecru  morning  dress  a 
lawn  handkerchief  with  crimson  border  would  be 
worn ;  or  if  the  dress  were  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons 
the  border  of  the  handkerchief  would  be  blue  also. 
Cuffs  and  collars  are  worn  with  stripes  to  match  in  the 
same  style,  and  even  stockings  by  the  very  particular. 
Coral  is  becoming  fashionable  again,  after  some  months 
of  unpopularity.  Apropos  of  coral,  the  editor  of  a 
London  magazine  was  surprised  the  other  day  to 
receive,  in  this  enlightened  age,  a  letter  from  a  woman 
living  in  London,  saying  her  little  child  was  very 
delicate,  and  asking  whether  it  would  keep  illness  away 
if  she  were  to  make  it  wear  coral  round  its  neck  ! 
Superstition  has  always  attached  itself  in  some  form  to 
precious  stones.  The  opal  is  considered  unlucky  to 
all  who  were  not  born  in  October.  The  turquoise  is 
supposed  to  turn  green  when  the  giver  forgets,  but  as 
water  turns  this  stone  green,  and  as  sentimental  young 
ladies  often  make  a  point  of  never  removing  from  the 
finger  a  ring  that  the  loved  one  has  placed  there,  they 
naturally,' every  time  they  wash  their  hands,  hasten  the 
moment  of  the  heartrending  conviction  that  the  absent 
ones  are  faithless. 

I  have  been  sent  some  samples  of  the  American 
sheetings  and  shirtings  of  Messrs.  Ellet,  Glover, 

AND  Co.,  GeORGE-STREET,  MANCHESTER.  The 
Double  Warp  Sheeting  is  very  thick  and  strong.  The 
Double  Warp  Nightgown  is  of  similar  make,  but  of 
course  much  finer  in  quality.  There  is  also  a  fine  twill 
that  would  be  admirable  for  nightdresses,  especially 
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one.  A  vinaigrette  was  suspended  from  another,  no 
useless  ornaments  in  days  when — to  judge  from  the 
novels  of  the  period — ladies  spent  their  time  between 
fainting  and  writing  long  letters  to  their  bosom  friends. 
The  bag  in  our  grandmothers’  time  held  the  keys,  and 


for  small  boys  and  girls.  The  “  Wamsutta”  Fine  Twill 
is  very  close  and  fine,  suitable  for  ladies’  underlinen. 
Finer  and  closer  still  is  the  “  Fine  Muslin.”  Another 
sample  is  of  Twilled  Sheeting,  90  inches  wide,  of 
strong  and  excellent  make. 


522. — Home  Dre&s. 

Made-np  Pattern,  58.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellieh,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post-Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


Belts  and  chatelaines  are  in  full  vogue  again.  The 
use  of  the  latter  has  become  an  abuse.  When  our 
grandmothers  wore  them  each  chain  served  a  purpose. 
The  thimble  inhabited  a  small  case  depending  from 


the  bag  had  no  sinecure.  A  modern  housekeeper’s 
keys  are  not  very  formidable,  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  those  of  the  housewife  of  olden  times  who  brewed 
her  own  beer,  killed  her  own  beef  and  mutton,  and 


FLITTING  S. 


whose  linen-press  was  her  pride.  The  keys  of  the  side¬ 
board,  tea-caddy,  dressing-case,  and  wardrobe  are 
now  often  the  sole  representatives  of  the  portly  bunch 


fall  (some  women  have,  and  their  servants  seldom  love 
them),  the  jingle  is  of  service  in  announcing  their 
approach  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  useless.  The  bag  has  a 


that  dangled  from  the  waist  of  the  pretty  young  grand-  very  narrow  opening,  and  if  the  purse  is  dropped  into 


mother.  (There  was  this  excellent  point  about  our 


It  it  can  only  be  got  out  again  by  turning  the  bag  upside 


523. — Summer  Dresses. 

Madc-up  Patterns,  js.  9d.;  Flat  Patterns,  is.  —  Madame  A.  Letellike,  30,  Henrietta-strcct,  Coveut  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post-Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


grandmothers,  that  they  had  their  portraits  taken  when 
they  were  young.) 

From  the  modern  waistband  there  hangs  indeed  a 
chatelaine,  but  it  is  not  a  useful  chatelaine.  It  jingles, 
truly,  and  if  the  wearer  have  a  stealthy,  cat-like  foot- 


down  and  shaking  it.  There  is  a  pincushion  to  the 
end  of  one  of  the  chains,  but  there  are  never  any  pins 
in  it.  There  is  a  pair  of  scissors  hanging  at  the  end  of 
another — curious  scissors  that  fold  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  unstable  in  the  extreme  when  opened. 


KUM 
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A  fan  hangs  to  the  third  chain,  and  this  is  the  most 
useful  article  of  those  for  whose  support  the  chatelaine 
is  supposed  to  be  worn.  There  is  sometimes  a  sf>ec- 
tacle-case,  but  I  have  never  observed  that  the  spectacles 
were  in  the  case. 

It  is  curious  how  circumstances  alter  even  our  innate 
tastes,  or  rather  check  the  expression  of  them. 

We  English,  for  instance,  love  colour  nearly  as  in¬ 
tensely  as  do  the  Africans,  and  if  our  faces  happened 
to  be  black  we  should  doubtless  be  clad  quite  as 
gorgeously  as  we  now  are  sombrely,  but  we  have 
learned  to  use  our  colours  in  moderation  since  we 
would  not  have  our  personal  share  of  colouring  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  ;  but  that  rich  colouring  is  a  delight 
to  our  eyes  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  recurring 
Christmas  pantomimes  and  their  skilful  provision  of 
gorgeous  colouring.  A  litde  English  baby  catches  at 
its  bright-coloured  ball  with  quite  as  much  eagerness 
as  a  small  African  “  chile,”  and  it  is  simply  owing  to 
our  having  been  trained  to  a  recognised  standard  of 
taste  in  colours  that  we  refrain  from  red  dresses, 
yellow  shawls,  and  blue  hats. 

The  native  inclination  so  repressed  often  betrays 
itself  in  small  matters,  and  frequently  with  good  effect. 
A  man  who  knows  he  must  not  wear  a  red  tie  chooses 
a  tweed  that  under  its  brown  or  grey  carries  a  certain 
suggestion  of  warm  crimson  produced  by  a  few  threads 
of  that  colour  crossing  the  warp.  The  result  is  much 
more  becoming  than  the  unmitigated  red  of  the  tie 
would  have  been.  Less  intense  than  the  collective 
red  of  the  tie,  but  extending  over  a  greater  space,  and 
relieved  by  the  grey  or  brown  of  the  tweed,  the 
crimson  tones  are  as  much  more  effective  as  a  chime 
of  bells  than  a  single  one. 

The  same  is  true  of  yellow,  which  is  often  seen 


underlying  a  grey-brown  tweed,  and  even  of  green, 
which  is  more  rarely  seen,  probably  because  it  suits 
fewer  complexions.  Orange  is  used  in  this  way  too, 
and  so  deftly  managed  is  the  interweaving  of  the 
brighter  colours  that  few  detect  their  presence, 
though  pleased  with  the  result.  A  tweed  that  was 
chosen  from  several  samples  the  other  day  because 
the  colour  was  “  dark  and  quiet”  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  threads  of  orange,  red,  and  pale  blue  ! 

Again,  our  love  of  colour  appears  in  our  rooms, 
which  too  often,  otherwise,  would  be,  though  strictly 
in  accordance  with  modern  notions  of  art,  rather 
depressing  to  the  inhabitants.  A  “  geometric”  paper 
in  green- grey,  a  carpet  in  grey-brown,  chairs  and 
couches  in  brown-grey,  and  curtains  in  green  of  the 
feuil/e  morte  shade,  give  the  entire  octave,  perhaps,  on 
which  a  more  or  less  skilful  aria  of  colour  may  be 
played,  but  one  soon  gets  weary  of  simple  melody,  and 
longs  for  harmony.  What  a  relief  to  the  eye  is  even  a 
pair  of  Japanese  hand-screens  with  a  delightfully  un¬ 
natural  sky  of  deep,  uninterrupted,  soft  crimson  !  One 
turns  with  something  akin  to  loathing  from  an  anti¬ 
macassar  exhibiting  pre-Raphaelite  dandelions,  erect 
like  sentinels,  to  a  happily  untidy  workbasket  from 
which  charitably  hangs  a  great  bunch  of  embroidery 
silks  of  every  possible  colour.  One’s  eyes  are  caressed 
by  the  welcome  brightness,  and  the  hint  is  soon  carried 
out,  resulting  in  brackets  of  carved  oak  with  crimson 
velvet  back,  against  which  a  statuette  stands  out  in 
pleasant  relief ;  or  a  small  table  covered  with  grey- 
brown  like  the  chairs,  but  with  a  border  of  torchon  lace, 
through  which  gleams  the  crimson  satin  lining ;  or  a 
cushion  in  Persian  embroidery  which  blends  every 
possible  brilliant  colour  in  perfect  harmony. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VlSirmC  AND  RECEPTION  TOILETTES. 


I.  Costume  of  mastic  cashmere  and  ruby  silk.  The 
train  is  of  silk ;  the  front  has  a  cashmere  flap  or  revers 
at  left  side,  with  buttons.  The  dress  is  principally 
composed  of  cashmere.  The  front  has  two  rows  of 
fringes ;  the  side  breadths  are  trimmed  with  silk,  and 
draped  in  two  pleats  fastened  to  the  tunic.  This  por¬ 
tion  forms  back  of  skirt,  and  is  finished  off  with  fringe. 
Plastron  corsage  pleated  (in  silk)  back  and  front ;  the 
plastron  is  discontinued  almost  immediately  below  the 
waist.  Plisse  of  silk  round  basque.  Similar  trimming 
on  sleeve,  with  buttons.  Mantille  visite  of  same  stuff, 
trimmed  to  correspond.  A  ribbon  belt  is  passed  through 
eyelet-holes  and  brought  round  waist,  fastening  fronts 
of  mantle.  Mastic  fringe  is  placed  round  cloak.  Leg¬ 


horn  bonnet,  with  flowers  and  natural  foliage  in  front. 
Bow  of  ruby  ribbon  at  back. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  pale  blue  silk  and  cambric. 
Long  added  train,  with  pleated  flounces.  The  bodice 
is  open  at  throat,  and  is  trimmed  with  embroidery 
(insertion  and  edging).  Fronts  of  dress  are  made  to 
correspond.  The  back  of  corsage  has  same  style  of 
garniture,  and  forms  a  sort  of  double  tunic,  which  is 
distinct  from  skirt  from  underneath  arm.  One  part  of 
tunic  is  the  continuation  of  left  side  ;  it  falls  over  train, 
and  terminates  in  a  point,  also  trimmed  with  embroidery. 
The  second  tunic,  trimmed  in  same  way,  is  brought 
over  former  one,  forming  a  puffing,  kept  in  place  by 
ribbon  scarf. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Madaub  a.  Lbiellieb,  30,  Hekbibtta  St.,  Cotxnt  Qabdbk,  W.C.,  BUPPLiEa  all  thb  Matebialb 
BEQUIBED  POB  THE  NbEDLUTOBK  DEBISirB  ON  THESE  PaOEB. 


518. — Out-po-Doob  Costumeb. 

I.  Grey  costume  of  two  shades.  Skirt  just  off  the  ground  in  front, 
slightly  trained  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  plisse  of  dark 
stuff,  headed  by  very  deep  bias  fold  of  a  lighter  shade.  This  latter 
Las  a  French  hem  of  the  dark.  Princess  tunic,  with  very  long 
rounded  tablicr,  well  caught  up  at  the  sides ;  the  folds  are  concealed 
by  a  wide  long  flap  which  is  also  draped,  and  slightly  raised  by 
means  of  pleats  underneath.  The  tahlier  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
dark  bias  fold,  and  the  flap  with  a  deeper  fold  of  the  same  colour. 
A  prettily -pleated  scarf  is  placed  diagonally  on  tablicr,  and  is  hidden 
at  the  back  by  puffings.  A  deep  turn-down  collar  of  the  dark  stuff. 
Sleeve  also  of  the  dark,  with  slashed  cuff,  and  plissds  showing 
through. 

s.  Costume  of  woollen  stuff.  Skirt  with  short  train,  trimmed  at 
lower  edge  with  plisse,  headed  by  flounce,  with  French  hem. 
Tahlier  timic,  divided  in  centre,  and  having  for  trimming  a  deep 
bias  of  dark  silk,  with  quilling  at  one  edge.  Each  side  is  thickly 
gathered,  forming  a  large  puff  for  the  two  fronts.  A  quilled  garniture 
of  the  dark  silk  conceals  gathering-threads.  From  underneath  this 
trimming  the  back  of  tunic  appears ;  this  latter  is  cut  very  long  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  good  deal  of  looping-up.  Paletot  of  same  stuff, 
closed  in  front  with  buttons  placed  on  a  fold  of  silk.  The  back  is 
trimmed  with  a  wide  fan-shaped  piece  of  silk.  Elbow  sleeve,  narrow , 
with  buttoned  cuff  trimmed  with  a  narrow  pliss4. 

519.  — SuMMEB  Dresses. 

I.  Dress  for  girls  of  6  to  8  years  old.  Princess  dress  of  blue 
vigogne,  with  tumed-down  collar,  cuffs,  and  front-piece  of  the  same 
material  in  a  pale  shade  of  grey.  Pocket  of  blue  vigogne,  with 
pleated  folds  of  grey.  Blue  buttons  to  fasten. 

3.  Costume  of  fawn-coloured  summer  cashmere,  with  pleated 
flounce,  drapery,  and  narrow  tacks  of  the  same  material.  The 
trimming  consists  of  bands  of  brown  grosgrain  silk,  and  a  border  of 
brown  lawn,  embroidered  with  two  shades  of  yellow  thread.  At 
the  wrists  bows  of  brown  g^rosgrain  silk. 

520.  — CorNTBT  Dbess. 

Short  skirt,  tunic,  and  square-cut  paletot  of  figured  percale.  The 
skirt  has  two  pleated  flounces,  and  the  tunic  is  arranged  in  folds 
imder  the  paletot.  Round  the  neck  and  elbow  sleeves  pleated  frills 
of  percale.  Waistband  of  brown  faille,  with  metal  clasp.  Large 
pearl  buttons  on  the  pockets. 

Sti. — Hottse  Dbess. 

Skirt  and  polonaise  of  brown  zephyr.  The  skirt  is  arranged  in 
large  box-pleats,  and  the  polonaise  is  cut  round  the  lower  edge  in 
square  tabs,  bound  with  pale  yellow  zephyr.  Pockets  and  imitation 
collar  trimmed  to  correspond.  At  the  back  is  an  arrangement  of 
close  pleats,  relieved  by  bows  of  yellow  grosgrain  ribbon. 

51*. — Home  Dbess. 

Dress  of  dark  grey  beige  trimmed  all  down  the  front  with  tabs 
of  satin  piping  and  small  buttons,  covered  with  satin.  The  skirt 
has  a  kilt  pleating  round  the  edge. 

5x3. — Shhheb  Dbebses. 

1.  Trsuned  skirt  of  striped  blue  and  white  cambric  (percale)  > 
with  three  gauffered  flounces,  headed  by  broad  band  and  narrow 


frill.  Long  paletot-shaped  bodice  with  elbow  sleeves,  opened  en 
coBur  at  the  neck,  and  buttoned  aslant  with  white  horn  buttons. 

2.  Shortskirtof  brown  zephyr  withdeep  box -pleated  flounce.  Long 
polonaise  of  the  same  material,  cut  in  square  Vandykes,  piped  with 
yellow.  Down  the  front  of  the  bodice  the  zephyr  is  arranged  in 
close  folds,  and  trimmed  with  hands,  piped  to  correspond  Bows 
of  grosgrain  ribbon  complete  the  trimming. 

524. — ^The  Laveuse  CosTrME  AND  Teatellino  Cloak. 

I  and  2.  Skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  bodice  of  self-coloured  brown 
percale,  trimmed  with  the  same  material  in  a  brown  and  white  plaid 
pattern.  Deep  sailor  collar  of  the  plaid,  braided  with  white.  The 
plaid  b  introdneed  in  broad  and  narrow  hands  to  join  the  tunic, 
and  as  a  waistband  and  stripe  down  the  front  of  the  jacket.  The 
cuffs  of  plaid  percale  are  embroidered  to  correspond  with  the  collar. 

3.  Double-breasted  travelling  mantle  of  grey  vigogne,  with 
hanging  sleeves  and  outside  pockets.  Large  grey  buttons  and 
stitching  of  grey  silk  form  the  trimming. 

525. — Childben’s  Dbesses. 

1.  Dress  for  girls  of  7  to  9  years  old.  Dress  of  summer  cloth  and 
grosgnun  silk.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  is  cut  into  tabs,  and 
lined  with  grosgrain,  which  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  loops.  At  the 
back  the  silk  is  introduced  in  close  pleats,  and  finished  off  with  echarp  e 
of  g^rosgrain,  of  which  the  ends  are  fringed.  Down  the  front  a  box- 
pleated  trimming  of  grosgrain. 

2.  Dress  for  girls  of  2  to  4  years  old.  Dress  of  blue  monsseline 
de  laine  with  pleated  fiounce.  Narrow  hands  of  blue  grosgrain  silk 
and  an  edging  of  Spanish  lace  are  introduced  round  the  lower  edge. 
Pocket,  collar,  and  cuffs  are  trimmed  to  correspond. 

3.  Dress  for  girls  of  6  to  8  years  old.  Princess  dress  of  blue  and 
white  zephyr,  trimmed  in  front  with  bands  of  plain  blue.  Turned- 
down  collar,  enffs,  and  pockets  bound  with  blue  zephyr. 

4.  Dress  for  girls  of  1 1  to  13  years  old.  Princess  dress  of  white 
piqnl,  trimmed  with  flounces  and  edging  of  embroidered  muslin, 
beaded  by  crossway  bands  of  piquB.  Tumed-down  collar  and  cuffs 
to  correspond.  Echarpe  of  blue  corded  silk. 

5.  Costnme  for  boys  of  8  to  10  years  old.  Short  trousers  and 
blouse  of  dark  blue  clotL  with  cuffs  and  revers  of  grosgrain  silk  of 
the  same  colour.  Small  pearl  buttons  to  fasten. 

526. — Point  Rdsse  Tbimming  fob  Undeblinen. 

S27. — Lace  fob  Tbimmino  Undeblinen,  &c. 

Braid  and  Crochet. 

Select  a  braid  with  5 -fold  loop  on  each  side,  ist  row  :  *  i  treble 
in  first  of  5-fold  loop,  3  cLiin,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop  but  one,  3 
chain,  miss  i  loop,  1  treble ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  Alternately 
1  slip  stitch  in  3  chain,  5  chain.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of 
braid.  Like  first  row,  but  i  double  instead  of  i  slip  stitch. 

528. — Ladt’b  Stocking. 

Lady's  stocking  of  fine  ribbed  thread,  trimmed  down  the  front 
of  the  foot  with  squares  of  lace,  through  which  narrow  blue  and 
red  ribbon  is  threaded  and  arranged  in  bows.  The  ground  is  cut 
away  from  beneath  the  squares. 


524- — The  Laveuse  Costume  and  Travelling  Cloak. 

Made-np  Pattern,  is.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  9d. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  (Jarden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


530. — Dbsss  fob  Childbbn  of  2  to  4  Yeabs  Old. 

Dress  of  white  dimity  fastened  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with 
pleated  flounce  of  dimity  above  a  frill  of  lace.  Narrow  vandyked 
lace  edging  round  the  neck  and  short  armholes. 

S3I. — Gentlemab’e  Scabf-Pin. 

Miniature  riding-whip  of  oxidised  silver,  with  head  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe. 


535  and  536.— Fauchon  Capote. 

Crochet. 

Our  model  is  crocheted  with  white  ice  wool  (double  thread)  and 
a  coarse  wooden  needle.  It  is  a  square,  folded  afterwards  into  a 
triangle  and  crocheted  together.  The  outside  has  tassels  of  black 
wool  knotted  on  the  ground,  and  round  the  front  is  a  scalloped  row 
of  black  ice  wooL  For  the  tassels  proceed  as  follows: — Take  a 
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519. — Afbok  fob  Childben  of  X  to  4  Yeabs  Old. 

Apron  of  grey  lawn  fastened  at  the  back,  and  scalloped  round 
the  neck  and  arms.  The  scallops  are  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch 
oi  white  thread,  and  with  white  soutache. 


S3*.  533.  and  534.— Designs  fob  Cdildbbn’s  Dbesses. 
Point  Russc. 

These  designs  are  embrohlered  on  flannel  with  coloured  wool  in 
point  russc  and  buttonhole  stitch. 


XUM 


525- — Children’s  Dresses. 

Made-up  Pattern,  28. 6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is. — Madame  A.  Lktellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 
(Poet-Office  O^ers  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


increase  at  tbe  comer,  5  chain,  i  double  where  the  last  double  was 
crocheted,  then  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of 
next  5  chain ;  for  the  next  comer  5  chain,  i  double  where  last  slip 
stitch  was  crocheted,  then  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in 
centre  of  next  5  chain,  to  increase  at  next  comer  5  chain,  i  double 


For  the  row  of  scallops  crochet  as  follows : — •  With  black 
wool,  double  thread,  1  double  in  the  double  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  tassel  was  crocheted,  s  chain,  1  double  in  next 
double,  S  chain,  1  double  where  the  next  tassel  of  the  last 
row  but  one  was  crocheted,  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  row,  5 


where  last  double  was  crocheted,  then  5  chain,  i  double  where  3rd  chain  j  repeat  from  *,  Then  fold  the  square  into  a  triangle  and 
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4-fold  strand  of  white  wool,  double  it  into  5  or  6  loops  i  inches 
long,  and  tie  them  at  one  end  with  black  wool  several  times.  Then 
tie  a  6-fold  of  black  w'ool  to  the  other  end  of  each  of  the  5  loops. 
Cut  the  ends  of  the  black  wool.  For  the  crocheted  centre  close  4 
chain  into  a  circle,  ist  round  :  This  part  of  the  work  must  be  very 
loosely  crocheted.  4  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  next 
chain  stitch.  2nd  round :  3  slip  stitch  in  next  3  stitches ;  for  the 


slip  stitch  was  crocheted.  The  next  31  rounds  are  crocheted  in  the 
same  way.  The  increase  at  the  corners  has  a  chain  scallop  added 
in  each  round,  and,  consulting  illustration  536,  carefully  crochet  in 
the  tassels  with  the  double  stitch  of  every  alternate  chain  scallop> 
and  to  make  the  tassels  firmer  the  stitch  of  the  under  half  is  also 
taken  in.  The  upper  part  of  the  tassel  is  crocheted  in  in 
the  next  I'ow  hut  one. 
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crochet  them  together  with  white  wool  as  follows : — i  double  in  S 
chain  of  t  halves,  5  chain ;  repeat. 

537  and  539. — New  Styles  in  Fans. 

S37.  Parasol-shaped  fan,  with  handle  of  pale  brown  wood  painted 
in  gold  and  sepia.  Fan  of  brown  satin  painted  in  panels,  with 
sprays  of  volets  and  may -blossom.  Round  the  outer  edge  niching 
of  brown  satin.  Cord  and  tassels  of  brown  silk. 

539.  Fan  of  ebony  studded  with  silver,  and  fitted  with  suspender 
of  black  silk  cord,  clasped  with  silver  and  ebony  agrafes  and  fasten¬ 
ing  to  the  waistband  with  a  silver  hook. 

538. — Squabe  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Choose  a  braid  like  the  one  shown  in  our  illustration,  and  crochet 
as  follows : — ist  round :  •  6  double  w  ith  i  chain  between  each 
along  one  side  of  the  square,  i  chain,  i  double  in  corner,  13  double 
in  next  side  of  square,  i  double  in  comer,  i  chain ;  repeat  once 
from  *,  1  chain,  close  with  slip  stitch.  *nd  round :  4  chain,  the 
first  3  to  form  i  treble,  then  alternately  miss  i,  i  treble,  i  chain, 
but  at  each  corner  3  treble  with  i  chain  between  each,  i  slip  stitch 
to  close.  3rd  round  :  8  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  •  3  times 
alternately  miss  3,  i  treble,  5  chain,  then  t  treble,  with  6  chain 
between,  in  the  comer  stitch,  5  chain,  miss  z,  i  treble,  5  chain ; 
repeat  3  times  from  *,  and  close  with  slip  stitch. 

540. — Paletot  fob  Gibls  of  8  to  10  Yeabs  Old. 

Paletot  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with 
blue,  red,  and  olive-green  floes  silk,  and  with  close  rows  of  stitching 
of  fawn-coloured  purse  silk.  Pearl  buttons  to  fasten. 

541, 54*,  and  544.— Costume  fob  Boys  of  3  to  5  Yeabs  Old. 

Trousers  and  jacket  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  trimmed  with  silk 
braid  of  the  same  shade,  and  with  pearl  zechins  arranged  en 
bcaille. 

543. — Family  Medicine-Chest. 

Embroidery. 

The  medicines  are  contained  in  a  case  of  cardboard,  arranged  in 
partitions  covered  with  ^cra-colourcd  canvas,  and  fastened  with  a 
metal  lock.  The  upper  part,  which  is  made  also  of  canvas,  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  bag  fitted  with  several  pockets.  In  front  is  an  embroidered 
monogram. 

S4S. — Bow. 

Bow  for  the  neck  of  muslin  and  insertion,  falling  down  over  a 
pretty  quilling.  Flaps  pleated,  edged  with  lace. 

546. — Nabbow  Lace  Edging. 

Crochet. 

1st  row  :  9  chain,  4  long  treble  in  first  of  9  chain;  repeat.  2nd 
row  :  Along  the  straight  side  of  the  ist  row,  z  long  treble  where  the 
4  long  treble  were  worked,  3  chain ;  repeat. 

547. — Mobogbam  in  Satin  Stitch. 

S48.— Cat. 

Cap  of  mull  muslin  embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  and  edged  with 
lace.  On  the  left  sides  rosette  of  pale  blue  ribbon;  round  the 
crown  band  and  ends  of  a  dark  shade  of  blue. 

J49. — Muslin  Cap. 

Cap  and  echarpe  of  white  mull  muslin,  edged  with  Valenciennes 
and  embroidered  with  small  floral  design.  On  the  Echarpe  bows  of 
blue  corded  ribbon.  In  front,  above  the  frill,  ruehing  and  bow  of 
the  same  material. 

550  and  S55. — Jewel-Case. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  oblong  ease  of  bronze,  fitted  with  cardboard,  covered 
with  white  silk,  lined  with  pink  lutestring.  The  lid  and  sides  are 
wadded  inside,  and  have  outside  an  embroidery  on  white  silk  from 
the  pattern  given  in  illustration  550  in  2  shades  of  pink  floss  silk,  2 
shades  of  yellow,  blue,  and  olive  silk.  Round  the  embroidery  is  a 
pleating  of  pink  silk  ribhon. 


551. — Down  Cushion. 

Down  cushion  covered  with  fine  white  cambric;  round  the  centre 
are  narrow  tucks,  stitched  with  white,  and  separated  by  insertion 
worked  with  red  and  blue  thread.  Round  the  outer  edge  is  a  deep 
frill  of  lace,  worked  to  match  the  insertion,  and  over  the  lace  is  a 
frill  of  cambric  with  tucks  and  Vandykes  round  the  outer  edge. 
Each  Vandyke  is  worked  with  coloured  thread  in  knotted  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch. 

55Z  and  553. — Monoobams  in  Satin  Stitch. 

554  and  556. — Novelties  in  Pabasols. 

S54.  Parasol  of  black  corded  silk,  lined  with  white  lutestring,  and 
trimmed  with  deep  border  of  black  net,  interwoven  with  diamoud- 
shaped  pattern  of  gold  cord,  and  fringe  of  gold  coins.  Handle  of  ebony. 

536.  Sunshade  of  e'cru-coloured  silk,  lined  with  the  same  material, 
and  having  for  a  border  a  broad  band  of  brown  silk. 

557. — Squabe  fob  Antimacassabs,  &c. 

Holbein  Work. 

This  design  is  embroidered  on  coarse  linen  or  Java  canvas  in 
Holbein  stitch,  with  red  or  blue  thread. 

558. — Lady’s  Pabasol. 

Sunshade  of  ecru-coloured  silk,  with  oorder  of  hrown,  blue,  and 
yellow  satin.  Lining  of  blue  lutestring. 

559. — Muslin  Cap. 

Oval  cap  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  fan-shaped  pleatings  of 
Valenciennes,  embroidered  with  shaded  pink  and  olive-green  floss 
silk.  In  front  and  at  the  back  an  arrangement  of  pink  satin 
ribbon. 

560. — CoLLAB  OF  Russian  Bbaid. 

Russian  braid  is  arranged  on  the  tracing-paper,  and  embroidered 
with  fine  guipure  cord.  The  separate  figures  are  joined  together 
with  connecting  bars.  When  the  work  is  completed  it  is  taken  off 
the  tracing-paper  and  edged  round  with  pearl  edging. 

561. — Lace  Edging. 

Lace  edging  for  nnderlinen  to  be  embroidered  on  lawn  or  cambric 
in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch. 

562. — Lace  Edging  fob  Unt'eblinen. 

Russian  Braid,  Tatting,  and  Crochet. 

Choose  a  braid  with  triple  loops  on  one  side  of  a  cord,  and  single 
loops  on  the  other,  and  begin  the  tatting  as  follows : — *  i  circle  of 
5  double,  1  purl,  6  double,  join  to  next  loop  but  one  of  the  braid 
(single  loops)  6  double,  1  purl,  5  double,  close  the  circle,  then  z 
circles  like  the  preceding,  joining  as  shown  in  illustration.  Fasten 
the  thread.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows : — 
•  X  treble  in  centre  of  triple  loop  in  hollow  of  braid,  1  double  in 
centre  of  next  loop,  2  chain,  f  i  double  in  first  of  next  loop,  5  chain, 
I  double  in  last  of  same  loop,  3  chain ;  repeat  4  times  from  f  last  of 
all  instead  of  3  chain,  only  2  chain  and  i  double  in  centre  of  next 
loop ;  repeat  from  *.  znd  row :  *  i  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  f 
1  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  x  double  in  first  stitch,  x  chain,  X 
double  in  centre  of  3  chain,  x  chain,  x  purl,  z  chain,  x  double  in  5 
chain ;  repeat  3  times  from  f,  then  from  *.  Then  taking  a  znd 
braid  with  single  loops  on  each  side,  crochet  along  by  the  tatting. 
3rd  row :  Join  to  first  loop  of  znd  braid,  *  5  chain,  x  double  in  loop 
of  first  braid  before  the  tatting,  4  chain,  join  to  next  loop  of  znd 
braid,  4  double  in  previous  4  chain,  x  double  where  last  double  was 
crocheted,  5  chain,  join  to  next  loop  of  znd  braid,  5  chain,  x  double 
in  next  tatted  purl,  5  chain,  join  to  3rd  loop  on  znd  braid,  x  long 
treble  between  first  and  last  circle  of  the  tatting  pattern,  5  chain, 
X  double  in  purl  of  next  circle  of  same  pattern,  5  chain,  join  to 
3rd  loop  of  znd  braid ;  repeat  from  *.  4tb  row :  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid,  x  treble  in  next  loop,  z  chain ;  repeat. 

563. — Cap  of  Lace  and  Satin  Ribbon. 

Cap  arranged  out  of  a  square  of  lace,  and  trimmed  with  pale  blue 
satin  ribbon.  The  cap  is  fastened  on  with  safety  pins. 

564. — Vignette  fob  Handkebchief. 
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T  has  been  thought  that  by  grouping  the 
various  rules  which  are  aJike  indispens- 
^iiiip  able  and  common  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  stocking,  whatever  the  pattern,  the 
explanation  of  the  details  will  alike  be 
i'W’  simplified  ;  at  the  same  time  the  pupill  will  learn 
T*'  more  quickly  if  the  rule  be  explmned  methodi- 
cally. 

'li  1st  Rule. — On  commencing  to  knit  a  stock- 
Jf..  ing  one  stitch  is  always  reserved  for  the  seam ; 
-it  this  is  called  the  false  stitch.  This  stitch  is  knitted 
^  alternately  every  two  or  three  rows,  first  on  the 
wrong  and  then  on  the  right  side.  This  is 
intended  to  form  the  shape  of  the  stocking. 

2nd  Rule. — The  top  or  border  of  the  stocking  ought 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  different  stitch  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stocking,  but  which  ought  not  to  make 
it  bulge. 

3rd  Rule. — The  decrease  in  the  size  is  effected 
sometimes  by  raised  stitches,  sometimes  by  overcasting, 
by  taking  a  stitch  not  knitted,  which  is  overcast  upon 
the  following  stitch,  or  knitting  two  stitches  together 
for  the  decrease  which  precedes  it,  and  overcasting  that 
which  follows.  The  seam  will  look  better  if  the  stitch 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  ate  not  employed 
to  decrease  the  stocking.  The  decrease  of  the  stocking 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner,  practising  at 
the  corner  of  the  heel.  The  decrease  for  the  toe  is 
generally  carried  out  by  overcast  stitches. 

4th  Rule. — For  the  knit  of  the  heel  the  first  stitch 
of  the  needle  is  taken  without  being  knitted  in  order 
better  to  sustain  the  border  of  the  heel. 

5th  Rule. — The  fresh  operations  of  the  heel  are 
always  commenced  on  the  reverse  side. 

6th  Rule. — The  toe  of  the  stocking  ought  to  be 
rounded  off. 

Fig.  55* — Making  different  parts  of  a  stocking. — It  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  the  simple  mechanical  process 
of  placing  the  stitches  upon  the  needles.  The  difficulty 
does  not  lie  there.  In  fact,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
commencing  a  stocking,  taking  the  question  of  the 
thickness  of  the  thread  alone  in  consideration  often 
appears  to  embarrass  people  who  are  the  most  practised 
in  this  work.  It  is  difhcult  thus  to  know  how  many 
stitches  ought  to  be  placed.  The  simple  proceeding 
which  has  been  shown  will  do  away  with  this  difficulty. 
It  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  leg  near  the  knee,  or  to 
take  the  width  of  a  pattern  stocking  above  the  edge 
with  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  an)  thing,  or  even  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  then  to  mount  the  stitches  on 
four  needles,  drawing  them  together  and  dividing 
them  equally  just  to  half  the  width  of  the  measure. 
The  elasticity  of  the  knit  will  easily  remedy  any  slight 
defect,  supporting  without  inconvenience  a  few  stitches 
more  or  less  than  the  precise  measure.  Finally,  by  this 


plan  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  oneself  about  the  size 
of  the  thread,  as  the  exact  size  is  found  more  easy  to 
follow  than  to  be  obliged  to  know  beforehand  the 
requisite  number  of  stitches  to  mount.  They  can  be 
counted  afterwards. 

Edge. — Any  class  of  stitch  can  be  chosen  for  the 
border.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  those  which  make  the 
stocking  bulge.  That  usually  employed  consists  in  two 
stitches  on  the  right  side  and  two  on  the  wrong  alter- 
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nately.  Ofun  the  first  row  is  knit  plainly,  but  some¬ 
times  it  then  makes  the  stocking  too  tight,  sometimes 
to  bulge  when  it  is  too  slack. 

Knee. — A  plain  knitted  space  made  upon  the  size 
shown  by  the  general  proportions,  or  by  the  method 
after  which  the  maker  is  guided.  For  stockings  ribbed 
entirely  throughout  no  proportions  are  altered.  The 
rib  stops  at  the  heel ;  it  is  sometimes  continued  over 
the  instep,  but  never  upon  the  sole.  This  plan  is  often 
adopted  for  children. 

Caff. — Below  the  knee  the  decrease  for  the  calf 
commences.  This  ought  to  be  continued  until  it  is 
reduced  to  three-quarters  the  size  of  the  knee.  The 
number  of  reductions  can  be  calculated  in  advance. 
Thus  on  each  side  of  the  seam  as  many  stitches  as  can 
be  counted  in  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  knee  are  to 
be  taken  off.  It  will  equally  be  ascertained  the  number 
of  rows  required  between  each  decrease,  dividing  the 
number  of  stitches  in  depth  or  rows  of  the  calf  by  the 
times  of  decrease  or  by  the  number  of  stitches  co^ 
tained  in  the  quarter  of  the  width.  The  result  will 
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535.— Famchom  Capote. 


536. — Detail  of  535. 
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529. — Child’s  Apkon, 


526. — Design  in  Point  Russe. 


felj. 

itessa 

Satesifs’a 


MW 


Square  for  Washing  Materials. 


544* 

Boy’s  Trousers. 
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545. — Musun  Bow. 


546. — Lace  Edging. 


547. — Monogram  (T.  Z.) 
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show  the  number  of  rows  to  leave  between  the  decrease- 
ments,  and  it  will  also  include  the  diminished  row. 
That,  consequently,  must  be  deducted. 

2nd  Proce^ing. — Some  people  form  the  heel  by  the 
help  of  decreasements  at  unequal  intervals.  Thus  for 
a  stocking  of  a  medium  size  they  begin  by  placing  8  or 
9  rows  between  the  first  decreasement ;  then  these 
spaces  gradually  diminish  to  7,6,  and  5  rows,  this  last 
space  5  rows  being  retained  to  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
creasements. 

Ankle. — When  the  calf  is  finished — that  is  to  say, 
after  the  decreasements  are  finished — the  stitches  must 
be  equalised  upon  the  needle,  then  the  stocking  pro¬ 
longed  by  knitting  to  the  heel  upon  the  length  given  of 
whatever  pattern  is  followed. 

Heel. — The  half  of  the  whole  of  the  stitches  are 
brought  together  upon  one  needle  ;  the  seam  shows  the 
centre.  The  heel  is  knitted  upon  this  needle  going  and 
coming — that  is  to  say,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
back.  The  depth  of  the  heel  depends  upon  th*  space 
given  to  the  small  heel ;  if  this  is  not  very  large, 
rounding  it  off  to  the  depth  shown,  equal  to  half  the 
size  of  the  ankle.  Say  that  this  is  not  sufficient,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prolong  it  by  a  fifth.  For  example,  the 
half  of  the  size  of  the  ankle  shows  for  the  heel  20  rows. 
It  will  be  requisite  to  add  4  rows,  which  will  be  the 
fifth  of  20.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  stocking  often 
an  additional  thread  will  be  required  for  knitting  the 
heel.  To  effect  the  same  end  sometimes  also  a  different 
stitch  is  made,  which  is  easy  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasant  to  do.  This  generally  consists  in  taking  a 
stitch  without  knitting  it  and  a  knitted  stitch  at  different 
intervals.  This  is  done  each  time  that  the  row  on  the 
right  is  knitted.  Coming  back  all  the  stitches  are 
knitted.  Doing  this  any  sort  of  pattern  can  be  made, 
lozenges,  ribs,  squares,  &c. 

No.  I.  Small  heel. — When  the  depth  of  the  heel  is 
attained,  the  small  heel  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  the 
width  of  the  heel.  The  stitches  are  then  divided  on 
each  side  of  the  seam  in  five  parts,  of  which  the  one- 
fifth  of  each  side  remains  in  the  centre  if  the  needle 
contains  41  stitches  on  each  side  of  this  seam,  which, 
divided  in  five  parts,  would  give  4  stitches  for  one- 
fifth.  These  stitches  are  knitted  from  the  centre,  say 
8,  as  that  of  the  heel  going  and  coming,  but  adding 
each  time  and  surrounding  at  first  with  the  thread  a 
stitch  more,  of  four- fifths,  or  16  stitches,  which  remain 
at  the  end  of  the  needle.  Then,  continuing  always  to 
go  and  come,  the  remainder  of  the  stitches  are  added 
to  those  of  the  small  heel.  These  decreasements  serve 
to  form  the  hollow  of  the  small  heel. 

No.  2.  Small  heel. — The  depth  of  the  heel  ought  to 
be  a  fifth  more  than  its  width  when  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  small  heel  following.  Or  another  analogy. 
The  stitches  are  to  be  divided  into  4  parts.  If  the 
needle  has  41  stitches,  for  example,  the  quarter  will  be 
lo  stitches,  not  counting  the  stitch  for  the  false  seam. 
Two  parts  of  each  20  stitches  will  be  left  in  the  centre 
of  the  needle,  divided  equally  by  the  seam,  and  two 
other  parts  of  lo  stitches  each  at  Ae  end  of  the  needle. 
These  are  joined  anew  to  the  stitches  at  the  centre  by 
help  of  the  decreasements,  knitting  at  each  turn  a  stitch 


of  the  quarter  at  the  end  of  the  needle  with  the  last 
stitch  of  the  quarter  of  the  centre  of  the  needle.  When 
all  the  stitches  at  the  ends  of  the  needle  are  joined  the 
small  heel  will  be  formed. 

Raising  the  stitches  at  the  border  of  the  heel.—\vk.  order 
to  join  the  heel  to  the  other  part  of  the  stocking  which 
covers  the  instep,  it  is  requisite  to  raise  the  stitches  at 
the  edges  of  the  heel,  knitting  them  in  proportion.  An 
additional  needle  is  sometimes  required.  The  work  is 
to  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  needle,  after  the 
last  row  on  the  right,  so  that  the  thread,  being  at  the 
end  of  the  needle,  meets  the  stitches  to  be  taken  off, 
and  which  have  to  be  knitted  with  this  thread.  When 
the  stitches  are  picked  up  at  one  side  the  knitting  ought 
to  be  continued  round  as  far  as  the  other  side,  where  the 
stitches  are  taken  off  in  order  to  knit  them  again  coming 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  heel. 

Forking. — With  the  last  stitch  taken  off  the  heel  is 
closed  at  the  two  corners  of  which  the  reductions  are 
directly  made.  These  are  intended  to  draw  the  size  of 
the  foot  to  the  ankle.  As  it  is  the  length  of  the  heel 
which  has  enlarged  the  foot,  it  is  necessary  to  make  as 
many  reductions  for  the  fork  as  the  heel  contains  rows — 
that  is  to  say,  the  half  of  each  side  less  the  reductions 
which  have  been  made  at  the  small  heel,  these  reductions 
at  regular  intervals  of  two  rows  sometimes  diminishing 
only  a  row  at  a  time,  and  gradually  increasing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  intervals  until  the  last  reduction.  When  the  size 
has  bwn  sufficiently  reduced  the  fork  generally  is  larger 
than  the  heel. 

instep. — After  the  fork  the  stitches  are  to  be  equa¬ 
lised  anew  on  the  needle.  The  seam,  which  has  now 
become  useless  for  the  completion  of  the  stocking,  and 
a  straight  piece  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  foot 
has  to  be  knitted.  See  the  explanation  on  the  general 
proportions  in  a  previous  chapter. 

No.  I.  Rounded  toe. — At  three-quarters  the  length  of 
the  foot  the  reductions  for  the  toe  are  commenced.  The 
first  stitch  has  to  be  overcast  on  each  of  the  four  needles. 
Two  rows  are  then  to  be  knitted.  The  second  stitch 
is  overcast,  then  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
needle,  making  each  time  two  rows  upon  the  diminished 
row.  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  needle  the 
stocking  has  to  be  continually  turned,  diminished  one 
row  each  time,  when  only  a  very  few  stitches  remain 
on  the  needle.  These  can  be  overcast  on  two  or  three 
stitches  in  order  to  close  the  stocking  more  firmly  and 
not  to  make  it  too  pointed. 

No.  2.  End  of  a  long  stocking. — The  retractions  for 
this  point  commence  a  little  before  the  three-quarters  of 
the  length  of  the  foot.  They  are  practised  also  upon 
each  needle,  but  so  disposed  that  the  retractions  are 
equally  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  foot,  therefore 
the  last  but  one  stitch  is  diminished  of  one  of  the 
needles  and  the  second  stitch  on  the  following  needle. 
About  eight  rows  are  knitted  over  the  first  retractions, 
more  or  less  following  the  size  of  the  foot  and  the 
number  of  stitches  which  have  to  be  diminished.  These 
retractions  are  repeated  at  the  same  place,  knitting  each 
time  a  row  less  above.  If  the  point  of  the  stocking 
appears  to  be  too  long  these  pieces  can  be  lessened,  and 
also  parts  may  be  lessened  between  the  needles. 
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The  point  or  toe  of  the  stocking  can  easily  be  varied 
according  to  how  the  lessening  is  managed.  They  can 
be  formed  into  lozenges,  ribs,  &c.,  observing  that  it  is 
necessary  to  knit  as  many  more  rows  above  the  lessen¬ 
ing,  while  at  the  same  time  more  are  to  be  made,  and 
as  many  less  under  the  lessening,  which  are  to  com¬ 
mence  nearer  the  end  of  the  foot.  Some  people  finish 
the  stocking  at  the  back,  but  not  seeing  the  utility  nor 
the  convenience  of  this  method,  which  would  possibly 
be  uncomfortable  to  the  weaier. 

Childrens  stockings. — We  give  the  manner  of  knitting 
stockings  for  children  because  they  have  a  special 
shape.  The  legs  of  these  little  beings  not  having  calves, 
the  stocking,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large  enough,  and 
the  knitting  supple  above  all,  to  allow  of  its  passing 
easily  over  these  little  and  tender  feet.  For  stockings 
of  very  little  children  the  border  is  carried  very  high  in 
order  to  hold  the  stocking  well  on  to  the  leg,  the 
children  never  wearing  garters.  Often  even  the  knit  is 
continued  to  the  heel.  The  leg  is  knitted  straight  from 
a  little  distance  from  the  heel ;  then  two  or  three  re¬ 
tractions  are  made  every  few  rows.  For  children  not 


quite  so  small  a  calf  is  slightly  formed  in  the  stocking, 
commencing  in  general  the  slackening  lower  down  than 
for  regular  stockings,  making  the  square  of  the  leg 
deeper  and  diminishing  the  stitches  less.  Care  must  be 
tak«>  when  making  children’s  stockings  not  to  make  a 
pointed  end.  This  would  press  the  toes  together  and 
nuke  them  take  a  wrong  direction.  It  is  often  seen 
with  children  of  a  certain  age,  some  of  the  toes  passing 
over  the  other,  and  this  arises  from  having  the  stockings 
and  shoes  too  narrow. 

Socks. — These  differ  from  stockings,  as  they  are  only 
intended  to  cover  part  of  the  leg.  The  stitches  for  a 
sock  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  height  of  the  ankle, 
and  the  edge  knit  at  pleasure.  Below  the  edge  a  space 
is  knit  which  ought  to  equal  in  length  half  the  width  of 
the  top.  Then  the  heel  must  be  commenced  in  order 
to  knit  the  foot  after  the  proportions  before  shown.  It 
is  understood  that  the  sock  ought  to  reach  the  height 
of  the  calf.  It  will  be  necessary  to  practise  the  retrac¬ 
tions  in  the  manner  shown  for  the  stocking,  but  com¬ 
mencing  immediately  after  the  edge. 

The  ribbed  knitting  is  often  used  for  socks. 
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Madaue  de  Tottb  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  he  procured  from  ditfcrcut  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  would  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  he  accom- 
pani^  by  a  remittance.  Post-oflice  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
Ojf.  addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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EOPLE  are  getting  tired  of  the  very 
thought  of  shops  and  shopping,  and  are 
off  to  places  where  they  are  far  enough 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  such  things 
to  be  able  to  wear  what  they  like,  and  how 
they  like,  where  no  one  cares  to  reproach  them 
as  the  little  London  girl  did  her  brother  when 
starting  for  a  walk  from  some  wretched  court : 
“  If  yer  think  that  yer  a-goin’  out  with  me 
that  figger  yer  very  much  mistook  !  "Where’s 
yer  gloves  ?”  This  reckless  disregard  of  gloves, 
and  other  etcaeteras  of  the  kind,  makes  shop- 
windows  rather  a  depressing  subject  in  August, 
still  one  must  do  one’s  best  and  display  one’s  goods, 
albeit  few  care  to  look  at  them. 

Handy  things  for  the  pocket  will  be  always  in 
request  now  that  people  are  on  travelling  bent  and 
don’t  care  for  innumerable  small  parcels.  I  have  seen 
two  very  useful  things  of  this  sort  for  gentlemen — a 
wallet  with  pocket  for  season-ticket,  paper-cutter,  &c. 
This  is  both  a  well-made,  nicely-finished,  and  useful 
thing,  price  los.  6d.  -,  also  a  case  for  post-cards  in 
Russia  leather  with  ink,  pens,  pencil,  note-block,  and 
pocket  for  stamps.  This  last  I  specially  recommend, 
price  I2S. 


I  observe  that  as  a  rule  gentlemen  tire  of  a  do-nothing 
life  at  the  seaside  or  country  far  sooner  than  ladies.  As 
a  rule  they  care  less  about  outside  things  and  more  about 
occupation,  and  they  have  not  a  lady’s  never-ending 
resource  in  needlework,  so  I  strongly  advise  ladies 
before  they  set  out  on  their  tour  to  provide  for  male 
relatives  a  good  supply  of  writing  materials,  lest  they 
should  say  before  the  fourth  day  arrives,  “  I  wonder 
what  on  earth  you  chose  this  poky  hole  for — whoever 
could  have  recommended  it  ?” 

I  have  a  pretty  silver-plated  letter-balance  to  recom¬ 
mend,  price  is.  6d. -,  a  larger  size  weighs  parcels  up 
to  twelve  ounces,  4s.  6d.  These  things  are  not  easily 
procurable  in  out-of-the  way  places,  and  are  often  very 
useful"  if  taken  with  one.  A  Helen’s  Baby  pincushion 
might  be  more  fitted  to  amuse  children,  price  is.  6d. 
A  cash-box,  with  separate  compartments  for  gold  and 
silver,  9s.  6d.,  is  also  a  useful  travelling  companion ; 
also  sovereign-boxes  in  shark’s  skin,  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 
I  fear  these  sovereign-boxes  by  their  covering  are  a 
little  suggestive — rather  painfully  so  in  fact — of  land, 
not  water,  sharks,  who  may  be  looking  out  for  an 
unfair  share  of  the  sovereigns.  For  ladies  I  have  some 
pretty  card-cases  to  mention.  The  Princess  Christian 
card-case  and  note-book  combined,  in  Russia  leather. 


•Muslin  Cap. 


■Down  Cushion, 


55*- 

Mcnogram  (Z.  S.  O.) 


NEEDLE  fVORK 


Lace  Edging. 


CiLLAR  OF  Russian  Braid, 


562. 

Lace  Edging. 


Lady’s  Parasol, 


563. — Cap  of  Lace  and  Satin  Ribbon. 


564.— Square  in  Holbein  Work. 
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price  los. ;  morocco,  8s.  A  beautifully  embroidered 
card-case,  5s.  6d.  Also  for  lovers  of  flowers,  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  some  very  pretty  Swiss  flower-baskets, 
fitted  with  tin  for  water,  price  from  3  s.  The  flowers 
look  lovely  arranged  in  one  of  these,  and  would  serve 
to  enliven  a  dull  lodging-house  room,  the  only  draw¬ 
back  often  to  a  pleasant  outing,  so  very  depressing  to 
the  spirits  when  incessant  rain  and  sea-mists  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  spoil  one’s  holiday,  and  one  begins  to 
think  how  very  snug  and  nice  the  house  at  home  is, 
and  how  much  room  there  is  there  for  the  children — 
and  how  many  books. 

A  housewife  fitted  up  is  often  a  very  great  con¬ 
venience  when  one  wants  many  things  in  small 
compass ;  I  have  seen  one  beautifully  painted,  price 
13s.  6d.  A  date-case,  with  thimble  and  pincushion 
combined,  is  new  and  original,  price  2S. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  dress,  but  it  might 
be  advisable  to  name  a  few  good  washing  materials,  as 
it  is  rather  an  important  thing  to  have  things  that  will 
wash  well,  as  on  a  trip  those  extraordinary  people 
who,  as  the  riddle  says,  “  go  to  bed  washerwomen, 
and  get  up  fine  linen,”  are  apt  in  the  country  to  make 
sad  work  with  fine  linen  and  fine  dresses,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  well  to  get  what  is  “  warranted  to  wash  well,” 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  accidents  which  befall  chil¬ 
dren,  and  even  elders,  when  out  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
which  require  one  to  wear  things  that  take  to  soap 
and  water  kindly.  Washing  cambrics  of  the  new  moss 
and  bronze  greens,  peacock  blue  and  green,  &c.,  &c., 
I  id.  a  yard ;  sateens  in  new  shades,  exquisitely  fine  and 
silky-looking,  is.  6d.  a  yard;  figured  sateen,  is.  2d.; 
washing  reps,  a  very  pretty  new  material  in  all  the 
fashionable  and  artistic  colourings,  is.  a  yard.  Of 
umvashing  materials  there  are  beautiful  serges  in  art 


colours,  price  2s.  pd.  a  yard ;  these  would  make  very 
useful  dresses  for  the  seaside,  where  it  is  sometimes 
chilly ;  they  also  answer  remarkably  well  for  embroi¬ 
dering  in  crewels  either  for  dress  or  curtains.  I  can 
also  recommend  as  wraps  for  driving  or  boating  pretty 
striped  shawls,  very  cheap,  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
price  3s.  6d.  Of  personal  ornaments  1  have  not  many 
to  speak  of ;  a  willow  pattern  plate  scarf-pin  in  silver, 
IS.  8d. ;  a  brooch-like  tiny  boat,  with  sails  set,  also  in 
silver,  is.  8d.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  name  the 
fasliionable  “  workhouse  sheeting”  for  dresses,  polo¬ 
naises,  &c. ;  it  is  now  made  in  all  the  new  colours, 
2s.  a  yard,  and  63  inches  wide.  Ladies  should,  when 
sending  orders  to  our  office,  be  particular  in  giving  a 
full  address,  as  owing  to  neglect  of  this  precaution 
great  and  unnecessary  delay  is  caused.  At  this  moment 
a  purchase  for  a  lady  lies  at  30,  Henrietta-street,  unable 
to  be  forwarded  entirely  owing  to  the  lady’s  own  for¬ 
getfulness,  though  she  has  written  several  times  to 
inquire  about  it,  giving  the  name  of  her  house  only, 
and  neglecting  to  put  the  post-town. 

Madame  de  Tour  has  now  come  to  an  end  of  her  shop- 
windows  ;  by  the  time  that  her  customers  read  this  — 
if  they  are  looking  into  shop-windows  at  all — it  will 
be  probably  where  they  sell  dips  and  string,  sugar, 
toffee,  workmen’s  spades,  and  coarse,  not  fashionable, 
sheeting ;  or  legs  of  mutton  and  beef,  or  crabs  and 
lobsters,  the  smell  of  the  latter  pervading  the  whole 
place.  I  once  heard  a  fisherman  divide  the  gentry 
who  came  to  the  lodgings  in  his  seaside  town  into  two 
sorts,  the  crab-eating- folk  and  the  lobster-eating  folk, 
the  latter  being  of  course  the  creme  de  la  cr^me. 

To  all  my  readers — who  are,  of  course,  “  lobster¬ 
eating  folk — good  luck,  and  farewell. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


SONG. 


LL  the  blossoms  greet  her 
As  she  passes  by  ; 
Roses  bend  to  meet  her, 
Daisies  nod  and  sigh — 
“  She  is  far  above  us  ; 

No,  she  will  not  care — 

Will  not  stoop  to  love  us. 

She  so  tall  and  fair.” 

As  she  comes,  the  thrushes. 
Swinging  on  the  tree. 

Break  the  noonday  hushes 
With  their  minstrelsy — 

“  Will  she  deign  to  hear  us  ? 

No,  she  will  not  care. 

Will  not  draw  anear  us. 

She  so  tall  and  fair.” 


And  I  wait  to  greet  her 
Coming  down  the  lane. 

Shall  I  dare  to  meet  her  ? 

Ah,  it  would  be  vain  ! 

Birds  have  songs  to  sing  her. 
Flowers  their  perfumes  bear  ; 
What  have  I  to  bring  her — 

She  so  tall  and  fair  ? 

But  she  draweth  nearer  ; 

Roses  crown  her  brow. 

And  the  thrush  sings  clearer — 
He  is  answered  now  ! 

And  her  kindly  greeting 
Bids  me  not  despair. 

How  my  heart  is  beating  ! 

She  how  tall  and  fair  ! 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 
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E  are  now  fast  drawing  to  the  end  of 
“the  season  of  1878.”  Most  of  the 
benefit  concerts  have  been  given,  and 
the  theatres,  for  the  most  part,  are 
tiding  over  as  best  they  can  the  remain¬ 
ing  nights  before  the  summer  exodus. 

In  musical  news  there  is  not  much  to 
record.  The  opera-houses  are  still  open, 
but  at  Covent  Garden  the  few  last  nights 
are  being  devoted  to  “benefits”  for  the 
“  artists”  themselves — at  least  so  it  is  adver¬ 
tised,  although  it  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  these  benefits  never  seriously  influence  the  pockets 
of  the  **  artists''  either  one  way  or  another.  At  Her 
Majesty’s  Mr.  Mapleson — with  that  regard  which  he 
has  for  the  musical  welfare  of  the  middle  class,  to 
say  nothing  about  his  impresarial  foresight — is  an¬ 
nouncing  a  series  of  cheap  opera  representations. 

The  production  of  Flotow’s  opera,  Alma,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  is  an  event  of  no  little  importance. 
That  it  should  be  produced  was  one  of  those  promises 
which  anxious  impresarii  are  prone  to  indulge  in  when 
they  issue  their  operatic  manifestoes  ;  nevertheless,  as 
these  promises  are  so  frequently  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  is  but  right  to  chronicle  any  which  do  see  the 
light  of  fulfilment.  The  book  of  “  Alma” — an  Indian 
girl  who  finds  her  way  to  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and 
there  sings  the  poems  of  her  lover-poet  Camoens — is 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  one  ;  indeed,  we  know 
that  Flotow  was  enamoured  with  the  story,  and  has 
amplified  his  work  to  the  extent  of  a  four-act  opera. 
Unfortunately  Flotow  has  not  been  successful,  as  the 
recent  representation  of  the  work  at  Mr.  Gye’s  house 
too  clearly  proved.  The  story  is  too  “  strung  out 
the  tale  is  converted  into  a  grand  opera,  and  carried  out 
on  a  scale  far  more  extensive  than  the  story — good  as 
it  is — admits.  Nor  is  there  melody  in  Alma  I'lncanta- 
trice  sufficient  to  give  it  even  temporary  success,  much 
less  the  long  standing  which  Martha  is  likely  to  enjoy  ; 
and  where  there  is  not  melody  failure  is  certain.  So 
it  is  with  Alma :  all  the  singing  of  Mdlle.  Albani  in 
the  title  rble,  all  the  vocal  efforts  of  Capoul  as  the 
poet  Camoens,  the  pretty  ballet,  and  Signor  Vianesi’s 
music,  will  never  enable  Alma  V Incantatrice  to  keep 
the  stage. 

Another  event  of  interest  has  been  the  assumption 
of  a  new  part  by  the  prolific  genius  Patti — namely,  the 
chief  part  in  Rossini’s  grand  opera  Semiramide.  The 
opera  and  its  music  are  so  well  known  to  musicians 
that  any  description  of  it  is  needless ;  but  Madame 
Patti  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  adding 
this  fresh  impersonation  to  her  very  extensive  reper¬ 
toire.  Patti  sang  Rossini’s  florid  and  difficult  music 
divinely,  and  acted  the  part  in  so  fine  a  style  that 
musical  historians  will  scarcely  forget  to  place  her 


among  the  most  successful  personators  of  the  famous 
queen. 

Mdlle.  Pappenheim,  the  American  artist,  has  fully 
justified  the  high  estimate  which  the  public  here  has 
set  upon  her  talents.  In  undertaking  the  role  of  Leonora 
in  Beethoven’s  only  opera,  Fidelio,  the  lady  saddled 
herself  to  a  task  which  no  one  but  a  thorough  and 
sterling  artist  could  hope  to  conquer.  The  Leonora 
role  in  Fidelio  at  once  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  greatest 
successes  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  it  is  certainly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  names  of  all  the  greatest  dramatic 
soprani.  The  venture,  therefore,  of  Mdlle.  Pappenheim 
was  fraught  with  more  than  ordinary  risk.  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  a  rendering  of  the  sublime 
music  of  this  great  opera,  an  intelligent  acting  of  the 
part,  like  that  which  was  witnessed  a  few  nights  ago 
in  Mr.  Mapleson’s  theatre,  deserves  to  be  chronicled  as 
an  event  of  the  season.  Mdlle.  Pappenheim  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  well-earned  success,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mapleson  will  not  lose  sight  of  so 
valuable  an  acquisition  to  this  establishment. 

The  concerts  for  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  many 
and  various.  The  most  notable  perhaps  was  Mr. 
Malcolm  Lawson’s  at  the  Royal  Academy  Room.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  full  orchestra  and  several  members 
of  the  Gluck  Society  Mr.  Lawson  gave  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  music  from  Gluck’s  Alceste.  The  novelty 
of  the  concert,  however,  consisted  in  the  performance 
of  Purcell’s  Dido  and  .Mneas,  which  was  very  fairly 
rendered.  The  music,  like  all  of  Purcell’s  music,  is 
very  fine,  and  deserves  to  be  frequently  heard.  Other 
concerts  have  been  a  “  Philharmonic,”  as  tedious  as 
usual ;  the  Musical  Union  performances  ;  Mr.  Francis 
Ralph’s,  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  harmonium  is  a  much-abused  instrument,  but 
under  the  fingers  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Tamplin  it  is 
capable  of  proving  itself  “  a  thing  of  beauty,”  if  not 
“  a  joy  for  ever.”  We  recently  attended  one  of  the 
recitals  which  Messrs.  Metzler  are  giving  in  order  to 
“  show  off”  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  instruments.  We 
must  say  we  were  surprised  that  so  much  could  be 
brought  out  of  so  small  an  instrument,  and  we  were 
still  more  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Tamplin  performed  thereon.  He  is  the  harmoniumist 
par  excellence. 

In  theatre  news  or  gossip  there  is  little  to  relate. 
Diplomacy  still  runs  on  ;  Pink  Dominoes  appears  to  be 
following  in  the  wake  of  Our  Boys ;  while  Proof,  at  the 
Adelphi,  is  drawing  very  large  houses.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
burlesque  comedy.  Engaged,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Strand,  and  proves  a  success.  A  most  unpleasant 
version  of  Oliver  Twist,  under  the  title  of  Nancy  Sikes, 
has  been  produced  at  the  Olympic,  with  but  moderate 
success. 
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I  MY  SEJIVAI^TS. 

BY  BESSIE  TREMAINE. 


HE  servant  question  is  one  of  serious  im- 
portance  to  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  worried  mistresses  in  these  days.  The 
‘  ‘  lady-help”  system,  though  it  may  answer 
well  in  several  cases,  does  not  meet  the 
w  general  want,  and  bitter  wailings  are  yet 
^  heard  on  every  side,  proceeding  from  mis- 
^  tresses  whose  patience  has  been  taxed  to 
^  the  uttermost  by  those  great  domestic  bothers , 
servants. 

A  One  great  cause  of  grievance  is  dress  ; 

'  '  though  there  are  very  many  other  ills  which, 
even  if  one  is  lenient  in  the  matter  of  dress,  are  worry¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  Cook’s  perquisites,  for  instance, 
include  butter,  bacon,  whole  candles,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 
the  orthodox  dripping.  The  parlourmaid  is  careless 
about  the  silver,  which  is  never  properly  cleaned,  or 
small  articles  find  their  way  into  the  dustbin,  and  are 
never  heard  of  more.  The  housemaid  gossips  her 
mornings  away  with  the  tradespeople  in  the  kitchen, 
and  your  bedrooms  are  left  dusty  and  untidy,  jugs  and 
bottless  devoid  of  fresh  water,  &c.,  because,  whatever 
she  may  leave  undone,  she  luill  have  plenty  of  time  to 
change  her  own  dress  and  give  herself  a  general  beauti- 
fying. 

All  this  is  most  trying  to  the  mistress’s  temper,  but 
if  she  complains,  as  is  quite  natural,  she  probably  gets 
for  answer — 

“  Oh,  well,  ’m,  if  I  don’t  suit  I’d  better  go.  I’ve 
never  been  accustomed  to  be  interfered  with  in  my 
work  !”  And  in  the  kitchen  afterwards,  when  the  girl 
gives  her  version  of  the  story,  there  will  be  whole  vials 
of  vituperative  wrath  poured  out  on  the  offending  mis¬ 
tress’s  head,  probably  ending  in  a  general  revolt  against 
the  power  in  question.  The  housemaid  becomes  more 
provoking,  and  either  has  to  be  discharged  or  dis¬ 
charges  herself.  Cook  and  parlourmaid  are  “  up  in 
arms,”  and  the  next  housemaid,  if  she  be  quiet  and 
retiring,  and  does  not  join  them  in  their  careless,  not  to 
say  evil,  practices,  is  tabooed  the  kitchen,  and  her  life 
generally  made  a  burden  to  her.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  when  one  servant  has  received  warning  the  others 
choose  to  consider  it  an  insult  to  themselves,  and  go 
too,  so  that  the  mistress,  unless  she  be  quick  in  getting 
fresh  ones  (not  at  all  an  easy  matter  by-the-bye),  finds 
herself  without  help  more  than  that  rendered  by  the 
charw'oman.  ■ 

Having  experienced  all  these  evils,  and  having  at  last 
discovered  what  has,  in  my  case,  proved  a  remedy  for 
them,  I  trust  that  what  I  am  about  to  write  may  help 
others  who  may  be  in  difficulty  with  their  servants. 
Six  years  ago  I  commenced  housekeeping,  and  with  it 
its  attendant  train  of  disagreeables.  I  was  inexperienced, 
and  had  no  mother  of  “  my  very  own,”  as  the  children 
say,  to  whom  to  refer  in  my  difficulties,  while  my 


husband’s  mother  simply  laughed  at  me  when  I  enume¬ 
rated  a  few  of  them  to  her.  She  declared  that  I  was 
too  lenient ;  that  she  never  had  any  unpleasantness  in 
her  establishment  because  she  ruled  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  let  them  see  that  she  was  mistress  in  her  own 
house. 

“  But,”  I  argued,  “  if  I  am  firm  and  insist  on  having 
things  done  my  way  they  become  impertinent  and 
leave,  and  the  next  importations  are  just  as  bad.”  I 
could  not,  however,  convince  her  that  the  fault  was  not 
entirely  my  own.  The  fact  was,  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand  my  troubles,  never  having  had  to  experience  such 
herself,  most  of  her  servants  being  of  the  old  school, 
and  having  lived  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage ; 
some,  indeed,  had  been  in  her  father’s  family  before 
that  event  happened.  So  her  household  wheels  always 
ran  smoothly,  as  the  servants  had  got  into  her  ways, 
and,  what  was  of  perhaps  more  consequence,  she  had 
got  into  theirs,  though  this  last  I  would  not  of  course 
have  suggested  for  worlds. 

I  found  that  I  could  get  neither  help  nor  consolation 
on  any  side,  so  was  fain  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter  and  endeavour  to  settle  down  as  comfortably  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  I  went  on  constantly  changing  one  or  other  of  my 
three  servants,  sometimes  two  at  once,  until  my  first 
baby  was  expected,  and  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
hire  a  nurse  to  take  it  from  the  month.  I  obtained  one 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  as  under-nurse  where 
there  were  several  children.  I  purposely  abstained 
from  engaging  an  older  woman  who  had  been  an 
upper-nurse,  because  I  had  foolishly  determined  to 
be  the  principal  of  the  nursery  myself,  at  least  in 
the  daytime.  My  husband  would  not  hear  of  my 
keeping  the  baby  with  me  at  night  (as  I  was  very 
anxious  to  do)  because  of  the  broken  rest  it  would 
entail  upon  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  precious 
charge  during  the  nocturnal  hours,  but  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night  was  to  go  to 
the  nursery.  Somehow,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  I 
began  to  take  a  dislike  to  my  new  servant.  When  first 
she  came  to  me,  and  indeed  all  the  time  that  the 
monthly  nurse  was  in  the  house,  she  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  nice  and  obliging,  but  when  we  were  left  to 
ourselves  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  was 
wrong.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  she  does  not  like  my 
reigning  in  these  regions,  where  she  is  of  opinion  that 
she  ought  to  be  queen,  but  this  thought  only  made  me 
redouble  my  vigilance,  as  I  was  then  afraid  that  she 
might  not  be  kind  to  the  baby  if  I  was  absent.  So  things 
went  on  till  at  last  I  spent  so  much  time  in  worshipping 
the  small  idol  committed  to  my  charge  that  my  husband 
got  quite  angry,  and  to  soothe  his  ruified  feelings  I  was 
fain  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  precious  creature, 
and  take  my  airings  with  its  father,  as  I  had  done 
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formerly,  much  to  nurse’s  relief,  as  her  face  plainly 
indicated. 

One  night,  when  baby  was  about  four  months  old,  I 
was  awakened  by  piercing  screams  from  the  nursery, 
which  was  next  to  my  bedroom.  To  slip  on  a  dress- 
ing-gown  and  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  I  found  nurse  sitting  up  in  bed 
hushing,  patting,  and  otherwise  attempting  to  soothe 
the  refractory  infant,  but  with  no  effect.  Of  course  I 
snatched  him  out  of  her  arms,  and  while  pouring  forth 
a  volley  of  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  uproar, 
marched  the  young  gentleman  up  and  down  the  room, 
kissing,  coaxing,  and  cuddling,  all  of  which  had  no 
more  effect  than  nurse’s  patting  :  scream  he  would  and 
did  most  vigorously.  At  last,  in  despair,  I  sat  down 
and  undid  his  little  garments  to  discover  whether  there 
could  be  anything  wrong  with  the  “  sit”  of  them.  I 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  cause  of  all  the  scream¬ 
ing.  A  “  safety”  pin,  used  to  fasten  some  part  of  his 
apparel,  had  become  twisted  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  no  longer  deserved  the  appellation  of  safety.  It 
had  stuck  into  one  of  the  fat  little  thighs,  thereby  causing, 
of  course,  great  pain.  Now,  as  it  happened,  nurse 
had  “  seen  to”  baby  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed, 
instead  of  myself,  as  was  usually  the  case,  therefore  I 
upbraided  her  for  carelessness,  and  said  that  I  thought 
she  might  have  taken  interest  enough  in  the  poor  little 
fellow  to  have  seen  that  his  things  were  comfortable. 
Nurse  seemed  to  resent  this  very  much,  and  answered 
me  by  saying  that  I  didn’t  give  her  a  chance  of  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  baby,  as  I  never  seemed  to  trust  it  to 
her,  but  did  everything  for  it  myself.  I  of  course  told 
her  never  to  speak  to  me  again  in  such  a  manner,  but 
in  my  heart  I  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  long  after  I 
returned  to  my  own  bedroom  I  lay  awake  pondering 
her  words.  The  next  day  I  visited  the  nursery  as 
usual  lest  nurse  should  think  she  had  gained  a  victory 
over  me  by  her  plain  speaking,  but  as  soon  as  baby  had 
been  laid  down  for  his  morning  sleep  I  went  to  the 
drawing-room  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  an  old  friend 
of  mine  who  had  married  some  years  before  me,  and 
was  settled  down  with  her  husband  in  a  country  rectory. 
I  knew  that  if  any  one  could  give  me  good  advice  and 
help  me  a  little  way  through  my  difRculties  it  would  be 
she,  so  by  the  next  post  I  despatched  a  long  letter, 
giving  a  full  and  free  description  of  my  troubles,  ending 
by  begging  her  to  find  me  some  honest  and  obliging 
country  servants,  as  I  was  entirely  sick  of  the  “  ex¬ 
perienced”  town  ones. 

Her  kind  answer,  which  arrived  after  a  few  days,  I 
give  verbatim,  trusting  that  it  may  help  others  as  it  has 
helped  me. 

“  I  have,”  she  wrote,  “  carefully  read  your  letter,  and 
am  heartily  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  so  much  trouble 
with  your  servants.  I  can  at  the  same  time  sympa'hise 
with  you,  as  I  had  to  endure  very  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  married  life,  not 
only  when  my  husband  had  a  town  living  (as  you  know 
he  had  for  two  years  after  our  marriage),  but  also 
since  we  have  been  in  the  country.  I  think  you  will 
exclaim  at  this  last,  as  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  I 
judge  you  to  imagine  country  servants  to  be  almost,  if 


not  quite,  perfection,  but  this  I  assure  you  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case.  However,  I  am  now,  and  have  been 
for  some  years,  at  jjeace  with  my  domestics,  and  am 
quite  willing  to  give  you  all  the  advice  and  hints  I 
possibly  can,  hoping  that  they  will  help  you  to  attain 
the  same  end.  First  I  will  take  the  case  of  your  cooks. 
You  complain  that  they  are  all  so  wasteful ;  that  the 
most  unusual  things  seem  to  be  included  in  their  per¬ 
quisites  ;  and  that  (of  course  this  follows)  they  rob  you 
shamefully.  Now  this  is,  I  think,  the  worst  part  of  the 
business,  as  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  mistress  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  overseeing  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course  both  the 
house  and  parlour  maids’  work  comes  more  especially 
under  your  own  eye,  as  you  cannot  help  seeing  whether 
your  silver  is  or  is  not  kept  bright  or  your  rooms  well 
dusted,  but  with  cook  it  is  very  different.  You  order 
your  dinner  in  the  morning,  and  in  it  you  perhaps  include 
some  little  dainty  to  which  you  are,  or  your  husband  is, 
especially  partial.  You  know  that  it  will  require  eggs, 
butter,  &c.  (both  of  which,  by-the-bye,  are  very  dear), 
but  you  are  not  at  all  sure  about  the  exact  proportion 
of  either,  so  it  must  be  left  to  cook’s  discretion ;  and 
here,  if  she  be  inclined  to  dishonesty,  is  one  chance  of 
robbing  you,  as  it  is  quite  easy  for  her  to  make  you 
pay  for  an  extra  couple  of  eggs  or  an  extra  half-pound 
of  butter.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  you 
have  a  dinner  party ;  you  have  so  many  things  to  look 
after  that  you  cannot  attend  to  the  kitchen  arrange¬ 
ments  any  more  than  just  to  give  out  stores,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  do  not  contain  such  items  as  butter,  cream, 
eggs,  &c.,  and  write  your  menu  for  dinner,  so  at  this 
time,  too,  cook  is  able  to  make  a  pretty  good  thing 
out  of  you. 

“  Now  the  remedy  which  I  have  to  suggest  may  seem 
formidable,  but  is  in  reality  very  simple. 

“  Get  a  good  cookery-book — one  which  gives  simple 
recipes  as  well  as  elaborate  dishes — and  study  it  care¬ 
fully.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  go  through  the  whole 
book  and  learn  it  by  heart,  but  choose  the  dishes  you 
would  like  the  day  before  you  want  to  order  them,  thus 
giving  yourself  time  to  look  over  the  recipes  and  note 
the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  carefully,  for  the  cheapest 
and  best  books  now  give  the  exact  proportion  of  every¬ 
thing,  with  the  time  to  be  allowed  in  cooking,  so  that 
to  one  uninstructed  their  aid  is  invaluable.  You  have 
also  a  choice  of  several  hundred  dishes,  and  could  there¬ 
fore  order  your  dinner  for  each  day  from  it,  and  have 
at  the  same  time  a  pull  over  cook  by  showing  her  that 
you  know  quite  well  what  and  how  much  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  each  dish,  and  will  not  allow  any  more. 
Here  I  must  pause  to  make  a  remark  which  has  occurred 
to  me.  ,  You  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  often  informed  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  was  used  for  the  kitchen  break¬ 
fast  or  the  kitchen  tea,  when  you,  in  schoolboy  phrase, 
‘  shut  up,’  as  you  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  stint 
your  servants.  Now  I  conclude  that  you  do  not  make 
a  regular  allowance  of  butter  and  bacon  for  them,  but 
they  take  from  the  general  stock.  This  rule  I  would 
advise  you  to  alter,  and  instead  allow  each  servant  a  half- 
pound  of  butter  a  week,  and  one  pound  of  bacon  ;  this 
is  the  usual  allowance,  and  is  ample.  Insist  on  your  own 
butter  and  bacon  being  kept  separate  from  theirs,  and 
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note  that  it  is  so  each  morning  on  going  into  your 
larder.  All  this  is  of  course  a  great  bother,  but  if  you 
have  dishonest  servants  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular. 

“  You  will  probably  find  that  cook  will  prove  restive 
under  these  innovations ;  in  that  case  you  had  better 
suggest  a  parting.  If  after  this  she  shows  signs  of 
relenting  retain  her  in  your  service,  as  she  will  pro¬ 
bably,  when  she  sees  that  you  are  firm  and  really  know 
what  you  are  about,  prove  a  valuable  servant  in  the 
end.  Such  things  have  been,  therefore  do  not  lose  all 
faith  after  the  first  rebuff. 

“  Next  in  your  list  come  house  and  parlour  maids.  I 
take  the  two  together,  as  you  urge  the  same  compldnts 
against  both — excess  in  dress,  carelessness,  and  inatten¬ 
tion  to  their  duties,  and  what  one  may  term  the  *  don’t 
care’  tone  when  they  are  found  fault  with.  With  the 
first-named  evil  (for  it  is  an  evil,  and  a  growing  one) 
I  deal  leniently  and  kindly.  Do  not  attempt  to  set  it 
down  at  once  by  saying  that  you  will  not  allow  such 
and  such  a  thing  to  be  worn — of  course  you  will  insist 
on  caps  and  aprons — but  do  not  be  down  upon  them 
about  their  style  of  dress  when  they  go  out !  You 
only  enrage  them,  and  do  no  good,  for,  if  they  tone  it 
down  a  little  when  they  are  likely  to  be  noticed  by  you, 
they  only  reserve  their  finery  for  such  times  as  they 
think  they  may  wear  it  without  any  fear  of  detection. 

“  Of  course  it  vexes  you,  because  you  know  that 
they  are  making  no  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age, 
and  you  feel  that  it  is  foolish  of  them  to  waste  their 
little  all  in  dress  which  is  not  fitted  to  their  stations. 
But  do  not  offer  any  suggestions  on  this  point  till  you 
have  gained  a  little  influence  over  them  by  kindness  and 
forbearance,  and  this  cannot  be  done  all  at  once. 

“  Unfortunately  the  prevailing  idea  among  servants 
and  mistresses,  as  among  cats  and  dogs,  is  that  each  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  other,  and  they  act  accordingly, 
so  that  it  is  often  only  by  accident  that  the  one  discovers 
that  the  other  really  means  well  by  her.  Now  you  may 
be  inclined  to  argue  that  it  is  your  duty  to  insist  on  their 
dressing  simply  while  they  are  in  your  service,  and  you 
will  perhaps  imagine  that  by  thus  insisting  you  will  get 
them  to  save  a  few  shillings.  Believe  me,  this  is  a 
fallacy.  If  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon  a  feather  or 
a  new  pair  of  earrings,  those  few  shillings  will  go  as 
their  predecessors  went,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if 
they  may  not  wear  those  things  in  your  sight  they  will 
keep  them  for  a  fitting  opportunity.  But,  spite  of  this, 
there  are  ways  in  which  you  may  help  th»  m  on  the 
right  road.  You  may  encourage  them  to  become  sub¬ 
scribers  to  good  magazines,  thus  spending  a  little  of 
their  money  on  something  that  will  clothe  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  which  will  perhaps  have  a  two¬ 
fold  advantage,  as  it  may  wean  them  from  the  perusal 
of  the  pernicious  literature  which  treats  of  impossible 
lords  who  married  impossible  maidservants,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
which  too  many  of  them  are  fond  of  indulging. 

“  Then,  again,  go  to  the  best  shops  to  make  your 
purchases.  Now  these  best  shops  have  periodical  clear¬ 
ance  sales.  At  such  times  you  will  be  sure  to  see  some 
of  the  goods  which  are  termed  ‘  marked  down.*  There 
may  be  nothing  to  suit  you,  but  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  many  things  which  would  suit  your  servants,  both 


cheap  and  good,  therefore  when  you  go  home  tell  them 
what  you  have  seen,  and  advise  them,  if  they  are  in 
want  of  anything,  to  purchase  at  this  sale.  This  you 
may  do  without  losing  an  atom  of  your  dignity  as 
mistress,  and  the  maids  themselves  will  be  pleased  and 
drawn  towards  you  by  this  little  act  of  consideration  for 
them.  In  this  way  you  may,  by  a  little  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  bring  them  to  see  that  you  have  their  good  at 
heart,  and  as  they  get  to  perceive  this  they  will  conform 
more  and  more  to  your  wishes.  You  will  undoubtedly 
meet  with  many  rebuffs,  and  will  be  inclined  to  give  up 
in  despair,  but  remember  that  ‘  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a 
day,'  neither  can  any  person’s  faults  be  corrected  in  a 
day,  but  if  you  persevere  you  will  undoubtedly  gain 
your  reward. 

“  Now  to  proceed  to  the  next  charge  against  them. 
I  think  that  some  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  dress  may  be  applied  in  this 
case ;  but  here,  if,  after  you  have  repeatedly  remon¬ 
strated  and  pointed  out  faults,  you  still  find  your  house 
and  furniture  dirty  and  neglected,  you  will  be  quite 
justified  in  dismissing  the  offending  damsels,  as  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  improve, 
and  this  is  not  fair  to  you  who  are  kind  and  considerate 
to  them  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
pleasing  you,  it  is  also  a  question  of  health,  for  if  your 
rooms  are  dirty  they  cannot  be  healthy. 

“  With  regard  to  your  nurse,  I  would  say  emphati¬ 
cally  keep  her  if  possible.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that 
she  will  prove  a  valuable  servant,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  very  kind  to  and  tender  with  your  baby.  I  think 
her  quite  right  in  what  she  said  about  not  being  trusted. 
You  made  the  same  mistake  with  your  firstborn  that  I 
and  scores  of  other  fond  but  foolish  mothers  have  done 
before  you.  You  thought  no  one  could  do  for  him  so 
well  as  yourself.  It  is  natural,  but  yet  foolish,  and  you 
will  find  that  nurse  can  really  do  much  better  for  him, 
and  you  may  save  yourself  an  endless  deal  of  worry. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  you  should  have  nothing 
at  ail  to  do  with  him,  but  you  should  be  just  to  your 
husband  and  devote  a  little  of  your  time  to  him  as  well 
as  to  Master  Baby. 

“  Now  I  do  not  think  I  need  write  much  more  to 
you  on  the  subject,  but  before  closing  my  letter  I  will 
give  you  a  few  general  hints : — 

“  1st.  Always  allow  your  servants  a  little  holiday 
once  a  year  if  possible.  In  addition  to  this,  give  them 
an  afternoon  for  themselves  now  and  then  when  there 
is  no  press  of  work,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  be 
much  more  inclined  to  work  cheerfully  when  there  is 
more  than  usual  to  be  done. 

“  zndly.  Do  not  be  too  strict  about  Sundays.  Insist 
on  all  being  in  by  9.30  p.m.,  but  try  to  arrange  so  that 
each  one  (or  two  at  once)  may  have  a  Sunday  out. 
The  harm  which  so  many  mistresses  profess  to  see  in 
this  arrangement  is  much  less  than  they  imagine.  I 
have  proved  that  servants  who  are  kept  strictly  at  home 
on  the  Sabbath — only  allowed,  that  is,  to  attend  the 
church  which  the  mistress  chooses — are  in  reality  much 
more  inclined  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  spending 
a  Sunday  badly  than  are  those  who  are  allowed  more 
freedom  in  these  matters. 
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“  grdly.  Do  not  be  too  quick  in  finding  fault.  Re¬ 
member  that  their  early  training  has  in  all  probability 
been  very  defective,  and  many  of  their  most  serious 
faults  arise  more  from  this  cause  than  from  a  really  bad 
disposition.  Literally  to  forgive  till  seventy  times  seven 
would  be  too  much  to  expect,  except  from  a  philanthro¬ 
pist,  but  it  would  be  well  to  take  for  your  motto  ‘  Bear 
and  forbear,’  and  remember  that  if  by  so  doing  you 
succeed  in  your  endeavour  you  will  daily  have  your 
reward  in  knowing  that  you  can  trust  your  servants, 
and  that  they  have  learnt  to  trust  in  you.” 

This  long  epistle  from  my  kind  friend  was  a  great 
help  to  me,  and  I  followed  its  directions  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  very  letter.  Of  course  it  was  not  all 
plain  sailing  at  first.  Cook  grew  very  restive,  and  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  that  I  was  only  endeavouring  to 
be  just  to  myself  as  well  as  to  her,  so,  after  several 
trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  gone  on  in 
her  own  way  too  long  (she  was  fifty)  to  be  impressed 
by  my  leniency,  and  as  she  was  setting  the  other 
servants,  who  were  very  much  younger,  a  bad  example, 
I  dismissed  her  after  a  three  months’  trial.  My  new 
cook  was  young  and  pleasant-looking,  but  she  too,  I 
soon  found,  was  very  much  bent  on  having  her  own 
way.  I  had  occasion,  about  a  week  after  her  advent, 
to  complain  of  the  untidy  state  of  the  larder,  when  I 
was  promptly  informed  that  I  was  never  expected  to  visit 
that  region,  that  her  last  mistress  never  did  it,  &c.  Now 
I  must  confess  that  I  felt  inclined  to  be  angry  with  the 
woman  ;  certainly  a  few  months  before  I  should  have 
dismissed  her  at  once,  but  happily  I  remembered  my 
motto  in  time.  So  I  quietly  remarked  that  it  was  my 
rule  to  visit  my  larder  every  morning,  and  I  always 
expected  to  find  it  quite  clean  when  I  arrived.  Then, 
with  a  smile,  I  asked  whether,  if  she  were  mistress  of 
a  house,  she  would  like  any  one  to  tell  her  that  she 
might  not  visit  every  part  of  it.  Cook  stared  at  me  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  said — 


“  Well,  no,  ’m,  I  don’t  think  as  I  should,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon,  ’m,  I’m  sure,  but  you  see  I  never  thought 
about  it  in  that  way  before.” 

“  I  know  you  did  not,  cook,”  I  answered  cheerfully, 
“  but  I  think  you  will  look  at  it  in  that  way  for  the  future, 
will  you  not  ?  And  will  you  try  to  remember  that, 
although  I  must  insist  on  doing  as  I  please  in  my  own 
house,  yet  I  wish  to  be  a  just  and  kind  mistress,  and  I 
shall  certainly  never  find  fault  unless  I  see  good  reason, 
and  I  think  that  in  time  we  shall  understand  each  other.” 

Cook  thought  so  too,  and  from  that  time  she  was  my 
champion,  doing  battle  right  womanfully  for  me  in  any 
war  of  'vords  with  the  others,  till  they  too  began  to 
adopt  her  tone,  and  in  the  end  I  had  peace.  All  my 
servants,  with  two  exceptions  (the  parlourmaid,  who 
left  to  be  married,  and  a  new  under-nurse,  who  became 
a  necessity  as  my  family  increased),  have  been  with  me 
over  four  years,  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  likely  to  remain  with  me. 

Now  many  ladies  will,  I  know,  be  inclined  to  cavil 
at  some  of  my  remarks,  and  imagine  that  by  treating 
servants  in  my  way  they  would  allow  them  to  become 
the  mistresses,  as  they  would  be  certain  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  so  much  kindness.  To  this  I  would  answer 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  kind  to  your  inferiors, 
and  if  mistresses  choose  to  show  their  kindness  by 
telling  their  servants  every  bit  of  tittle-tattle  and  gossip 
which  they  may  have  picked  up  during  an  afternoon 
call,  they  will  undoubtedly  discover  that  “  familiarity 
breeds  contempt.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  keep  to 
their  own  position,  yet  show  them  (as  they  well  can  by 
many  little  acts  of  consideration)  that  they  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  troubles  and  difficulties  as  fellow- 
women,  mistresses  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that 
instead  of  being  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  their 
domestics,  they  are  looked  up  to  (no  other  phrase  expresses 
it  so  truly)  and  treated  with  the  greatest  deference  and 
respect — yes,  and  even  love. 


WHAT  GIBiS  m  11^  TIME  OF 


HE  port  of  Scituate,  on  the  south  side 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  United  States,  is 
very  snug,  but  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
A  bar,  impassable  in  bad  weather,  lies 
across  the  entrance.  On  one  side  is 
Crow  Point,  on  the  other  Cedar  Point— 
a  long  low  spit,  formerly  covered  with 
a  cedar  forest  and  terminated  by  a  light¬ 
house,  which  has  for  some  years  not  been 
lit,  because  it  seemed  to  mislead  vessels 
bound  into  Boston  Bay.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  connected  with  Cedar  Point. 
The  heroine  is  Miss  Rebecca  Bates,  now  a  bright, 
genial  old  lady  of  eighty-four,  whose  memory  con¬ 
tinues  remarkably  clear.  The  story,  taken  from  her 
own  lips,  can  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly 
reliable.  Her  father  was  Captain  Simeon  Bates ;  he 


was  light-keeper  at  the  time,  and  was  the  first  who  lit 
the  light,  in  April,  181 1.  In  the  spring  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  English  cruisers  were  numerous  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  and  on  one  occasion  the  launches  of  an 
English  frigate  were  sent  in  to  Scituate  Harbour.  They 
set  fire  to  vessels  at  the  wharves,  and  towed  out  two, 
at  the  same  time  threatening  to  destroy  the  town  if  any 
resistance  was  offered.  After  this  event  a  home-guard 
was  formed,  and  detachments  were  stationed  on  Cedar 
and  Crow  Points  and  in  front  of  the  village  with  a 
brass  piece.  When  there  was  no  sail  in  sight  the 
guards  were  allowed  to  go  off  to  their  farms. 

Nothing  to  occasion  alarm  occurred  again  until  the 
following  September.  Rebecca,  at  that  time  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  her  sister  Abigail,  fourteen  years  old, 
and  still  living,  were  sitting  towards  evening  sewing 
with  their  mother.  Captain  Bates  and  the  rest  of  his 
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large  family  and  the  guards  were  all  away.  Mrs.  Bates 
told  Rebecca  it  was  time  to  put  on  the  kettle.  As 
Rebecca  went  into  the  kitchen  she  for  the  first  time 
perceived  an  English  ship-of-war  close  at  hand  and 
lowering  her  boats.  “  I  knew  the  ship  at  a  glance,” 
she  said  ;  “  it  was  the  La  Hogue.  *  O  Lord  !’  says  I 
to  my  sister,  ‘  the  old  La  Hogue  is  off  here  again ! 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Here  are  their  barges  coming 
again,  and  they’ll  burn  up  our  vessels  just  as  they  did 
afore.’  You  see,  there  were  two  vessels  at  the  wharf 
loaded  with  flour,  and  we  couldn’t  aflbrd  to  lose  that 
in  those  times,  when  the  embargo  made  it  so  hard  to 
live  we  had  to  bile  pumpkins  all  day  to  get  sweetening 
for  sugar.  There  were  the  muskets  of  the  guard.  I 
was  a  good  mind  to  take  those  out  beyond  the  light¬ 
house  and  fire  them  at  the  barges ;  I  might  have  killed 
one  or  two,  but  it  would  have  done  no  good,  for  they 
would  have  turned  round  and  fired  the  village.  ‘  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do,’  said  I  to  my  sister  ;  ‘  look  here,’ 
says  I,  *  you  take  the  drum  ;  I’ll  take  the  fife.’  I  was 
fond  of  military  music,  and  could  play  four  tunes  on  the 
fife.  ‘Yankee  Doodle’ was  my  masterpiece.  I  learned 
on  the  fife  which  the  soldiers  had  at  the  lighthouse. 


They  had  a  drum  there,  too ;  so  I  said  to  her,  ‘  You 
take  the  drum,  and  I’ll  take  the  fife.’  ‘  What  good  ’ll 
that  do  ?’  says  she.  *  Scare  them,*  says  1.  ‘  All  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  call  the  roll,  1*11  scream  the  fife,  and  we 
must  keep  out  of  sight ;  if  they  see  us  they’ll  laugh  us 
to  scorn.’  I  showed  her  howto  handle  the  sticks,  and 
we  ran  down  behind  the  cedar  wood.  So  we  put  in, 
as  the  boys  say,  and  pretty  soon  I  looked,  and  I  could 
see  the  men  in  the  barges  resting  on  their  oars  and 
listening.  When  I  looked  again  I  saw  a  flag  flying 
from  the  masthead  of  the  ship.  My  sister  began  to 
make  a  speech,  and  I  said,  ‘  Don’t  make  a  noise  ;  you 
make  me  laugh,  and  I  can’t  pucker  my  mouth.’  When 
I  looked  again  I  saw  they  had  seen  the  flag,  and  they 
turned  about  so  quick  a  man  fell  overboard,  and  they 
picked  him  up  by  the  back  of  his  neck  and  hauled  him 
in.  When  they  went  off*  I  played  ‘  Yankee  Doodle.’  ” 
Is  not  this  heroine  who  saved  two  ships  laden  with 
flour,  and  perhaps  other  valuables,  from  destruction, 
entitled  to  a  pension  ?  She  has  five  brothers  and 
sisters  still  living,  the  eldest  eighty-five,  and  the 
youngest  seventy-one.  Her  grandfather  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  one  month  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


THE  CUCKOO. 


OPENED  my  window  wide 
To  the  morning  soft  and  grey ; 
The  murmur  of  the  tide 
On  beaches  a  league  away 
Filled  with  a  dreamy  sound 
The  dreamy  stillness  around. 


The  blue  of  the  sweet  spring  sky 
Through  thin  clouds  soft  and  grey 
Revealed  the  drifting  by 
To  eastward  slowly  away  ; 

Leaving  the  fair  west  spanned 
With  a  widening  azure  band. 

As  I  mused  on  the  cloudy  gleam 
Of  the  morning  soft  and  grey, 

A  shape  as  dim  as  a  dream 
Sped  swiftly  by  and  away. 

Startling  the  hush  with  a  word, 

“  Cuckoo  !”  Oh,  was  it  a  bird  ? 


Come  back,  thou  kindred  of  speech. 
Thou  dim  shape  soft  and  grey  ! 
No  sound  save  the  tide  on  the  beach 
Rolling  a  league  away. 

But  it  haunted  my  chamber  bower. 
That  cry,  till  the  sunset  hour. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letten,  qnMtions,  »nd  oommnnicationa  of  *11  kind* — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  pabliehing  department — to  he  addressed  to 
Huxuino-Bikd,  llesare.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  Honse, 
Salisbnry-sqoare,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoRKCSPONDiNTa. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numhei  most  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  poet. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXI. 

In  ballad  lore  a  hero  he, 

A  king  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

1.  Of  something  prized  we  form  two- thirds, 

We’re  seldom  written  into  words. 

2.  A  deity  am  I,  the  same 

Though  worshipped  by  another  name. 

3'  “  Myriads  of  daisies  have  shone  forth  in  flower 

Near  the  lark’s  nest,  and  in  their - hour 

Have  passed  away.” 

4.  “  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by - .” 

Allegba. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Empty,  C.  W.,  Bon 
Accord,  Cou-cou,  Clyde,  and  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. 

Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  having  given  correctly  the  names  of 
authors  and  works  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken,  and  Empty 
having  given  correctly  all  but  three,  this  will  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  case  of  ties. 

Bon  Accord  has  omitted  to  send  name  and  address. 

Glenholme.  Only  perfectly  correct  solutions  are  acknowledged. 

Con-con  has  omitted  to  send  name  and  address. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XX. 

1.  EveninG.* 

2.  MarriagE.f 

3.  PainteR-t 

4.  E  M. 

5-  B.  A.§ 

6.  OblivioN.il 

7.  RevelrY.U 

*  Milton — Paradise  Lost. 

t  Shakspeare — Henry  VI. 

t  Goldsmith — Retaliation. 

§  Royal  Academician. 

II  Shakspeare— As  You  Like  It. 

IT  Milton — Comus. 

Knitting-Machines. 

B-S.— Parties  addressing  J.  K.  regarding  knitting-machines  are 
kindly  requested  to  inclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage,  when  all 
information  wiU  be  willingly  given.  They  should,  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable,  state  if  a  machine  is  required  for  family  use  generally,  fancy 
articles,  hosiery,  or  to  be  run  as  a  source  of  profit,  likewise  name  the 
amount  they  would  be  wiUing  to  lay  out  on  a  machine. 

Scalds  and  Bxrrns. 

These  should  bo  secluded  as  much  as  can  be  from  the  air.  When 
the  injury  is  severe,  olive  oil  mixed  into  a  thick  cream  with  finely- 
powdered  slacked  lime,  whiting,  or  flour  should  be  laid  thickly  over 
the  place  affected.  Where  the  ipjury  is  slight  prick  the  blisters  in 
two  places,  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  wash  with  tepid  water.  The  bum  should  then  be  well  floured 
from  an  ordinary  dredger  and  wrapped  np  in  soft  cloths.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  blister,  but  only  to  prick  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  air  will  get  to  the  tender  part,  and  possibly  gjive  rise  to  a 
painful  sore.  The  flonr  should  not  bo  removed  until  the  wound  is 
n^ly  healed,  except  gathering  sets  in,  when  it  should  be  washed  off 
with  warm  water  and  linseed  or  bread  poultices  applied  in  its  place. 

If  the  pain  be  very  great,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  plunging  the 
part  affected  into  cold  water  without  removing  the  bandages.  There 
is,  however,  sold  on  Qnai  de  la  Bourse,  at  Rouen,  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  “  Haile  Joseph,”  which  from  personal  experience,  as  well 


as  from  report,  we  know  to  be  wonderfully  efficacious  in  giving  instant 
relief.  The  ingredients  are  a  secret,  but  the  odour  thereof  is  of  the 
swine,  swiney. 

A  Makeshift  Corkscrew. 

When  the  corkscrew  has  been  left  with  the  mustard,  and  bottles 
have  to  be  opened  at  a  picnic,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  corkscrew  may  be  thus  made Stick  two  forks  vertically 
into  the  cork  on  opposite  sides,  not  too  near  the  edge.  Run  the 
blade  of  a  knife  through  the  two  and  give  a  twist.  Another  way  to 
uncork  a  bottle  is  to  fill  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  a 
handkerchief  or  towel ;  grasp  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and  strike 
firmly  and  steadily  with  the  other  upon  the  handkerchief. 

Benovating  Chandeliers. 

To  clean  a  black  bronzed  lamp,  wash  it  first  in  warm  water  and 
potash,  then  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  put  it  on  a  stove  to  dry, 
and  polish  well  with  blacklead-brush.  Then  heat  on  stove  hot,  and 
lacquer  sparingly  with  camel-hair  brush  and  green  lacquer.  Black 
bronze  is  made  with  arsenic,  ilb. ;  scales  off  iron  forgings,  7lb. ;  and 
two  gallons  spirits  of  salts.  To  clean  a  gilded  or  bright  lamp,  take  it 
to  pieces,  wash  it  in  potash  and  water,  then  dip  articles  quickly  in 
aquafortis,  and  wash  in  water.  When  the  articles  are  clean  enough, 
put  them  among  water  with  plenty  of  crocus,  to  keep  them  from 
tarnishing ;  then  burnish  the  parts  that  are  most  noticeable,  and  dry 
them  in  clean  sawdust,  slightly  hot,  lacquering  afterwards  with  gold 
lacquer  and  camel’s-hair  brush. 

Glue  for  Polished  Steel. 

The  Turks  glue  diamonds  and  other  jewels  to  their  metal  settings 
with  the  following  mixture Five  or  six  bits  of  gum  mastic,  each  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  dissolved  in  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  wiU  suffice 
to  render  it  liquid.  In  another  vessel  as  much  isinglass,  previously 
softened  in  water,  should  be  dissolved  in  brandy  as  will  make  a  two- 
ounce  phial  of  strong  glue,  adding  two  small  bits  of  gum  ammoniac, 
which  most  be  rubbed  until  dissolved.  These  must  be  mixed  by  heat, 
and  kept  in  a  phial  closely  stopped.  When  it  is  to  be  used  set  the 
phial  in  boiling  water.  'This  cement  perfectly  resists  moisture,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  able  to  unite  effectively  two  surfaces  of  polished  steeL 

Poisoning  by  Coloured  Silk  Stockings. 

Even  when  our  lady  friends  patronise  the  best  houses,  and  exxwnd 
a  gpiinea  upon  their  silk  stockings,  they  are  by  no  means  protected 
from  the  danger  of  poisonous  dye.  A  correspondent  to  the  Lancet 
relates  a  case  which  came  under  his  immediate  notice,  in  which  a  lady 
suffered  most  severely  by  wearing  magenta-coloured  silk  stockings^ 
which,  although  supposed  to  be  of  most  superior  quality,  were  {xo- 
nounced  by  Southall  Brothers  and  Barclay,  the  Birmingham  analysts, 
to  have  been  dyed  with  coralline,  an  aniline  compound,  which  in¬ 
variably  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  skin,  owing  to  poisonous 
minerals  introduced  into  the  colouring  matter. 

Origin  of  Sandwiches. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  thousands  who  consume  this  commo¬ 
dious  article  of  diet  ever  trouble  themselves  respecting  the  etymology 
of  the  title,  or  the  origin  of  the  refreshment,  and  yet  its  very  name 
has  given  to  its  discoverer  a  renown  beyond  that  which  he  obtained 
either  as  Secretary  of  State,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  George  the  Second  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for  if  the  truth  must  be  told  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  European  reputation,  was  rather  a  lazy  and  a  careless 
statesman.  Hazard  had  always  more  attractions  for  the  noble  earl 
than  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  the  gambling  saloon  more  charms  than 
the  Chamber  of  Privilege.  Upon  one  occasion  so  intent  was  he  upon 
the  play  that  his  dinner-hour  went  by  unheeded,  and  when  his 
stomach  hinted  at  the  inattention  he  satisfied  its  cravings  with  slices 
of  beef,  placed  for  convenience  between  slices  of  bread.  Montague’s 
example  was  followed,  first  by  his  associates,  afterwards  by  the  public 
at  large,  and  has  grown  so  extensively  in  public  estimation  that  to¬ 
day  it  is  the  necessary  companion  of  all  who  undertake  long  journeys, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure.  That  a  stolen  meal,  consumed  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  premeditation,  and  when  the  mind  was  utterly  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  should  take  pre-eminence  over  the  endeavours  of  a 
lifetime  of  the  highest  political  and  social  importance,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  vagaries  of  popularity  of  which  we  are  continuaUy 
hearing. 
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Paris  Exhibition. 

Fabis,  July  ^th,  1878. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

Dear  Sib, — Owing  to  the  confused  state  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  British  section,  many  exhibits  of  importance  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Hence  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  attention  of  correspon¬ 
dents  to  our  case  (Class  32  ;  'Case  6a),  which  is  of  great  importance  as 
■bowing  the  manner  in  which  British  perseverance  can  overcome 
difficnlties.  1  represent  Messrs.  Joseph  Smithson  and  Co.,  Brunswick 
Mills,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  correspondents 
any  information  they  may  require. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

H.  Wechmar. 

Address. — H.  Wechmar,  Mr.  Chs.  Fesser,  17,  Rue  Paul  Belong, 
Paris. 

How  to  Determine  the  Quality  of  Cream. 

The  quantity  of  cream  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk  does 
not  arbitrarily  test  its  quaUty.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
recently  tried  the  ganging  experiment,  and  discovered  that  his  best 
cows,  as  a  rule,  produced  a  less  quantity  of  cream  than  the  inferior 
cattle.  When,  however,  he  first  weighed  the  milk  of  each  for  one  day, 
then  the  cream,  and  afterwards  the  butter,  thus  getting  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cream  from  milk,  and  butter  from  cream,  ho  found  the 
results  much  more  satisfactory.  In  no  case  did  the  cream-gauge  and 
the  weight  agree;  in  all  cases  the  extra  amount  of  bulk  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cream  in  those  instances  hod  only 
the  consistency  of  froth.  The  correspondent  gives  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration.  One  cow  gave,  by  gauge,  '14,  by  weight,  "0714  ;  another,  by 
gauge,  *07,  by  weight,  ‘103;  another,  by  glass,  '035,  by  weight,  ’oSi. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  value  of  a  cow  for  batter  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weight,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  cream  she  produces. 

Curious  Epitaph. 

“Near  this  place  lies  interred  Thomas  Johnson,  who  departed  this 
life  at  Charlton,  December  20tb,  1774.  From  his  early  inclination  to 
foxhounds  he  soon  became  an  experienced  huntsman.  His  knowledge 
m  his  profession,  wherein  he  had  no  superior,  and  hardly  an  equal, 
joined  to  his  honesty  in  every  other  particular,  recommended  him  to 
the  service,  and  gained  him  the  approbation,  of  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  Among  these  were  Lord  Conway,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the 
Lord  Gower,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer. 
The  last  master  whom  he  served,  and  in  whose  service  he  died,  was 
Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lennox,  and  Aubigny,  who  erected  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  as  a  reward 
to  the  deceased  and  as  an  incitement  to  the  living.  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise.  Luke  x.  37. 

“  Here  Johnson  lies.  What  huntsman  can  deny 
Old  honest  Tom  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  ? 

Deaf  is  that  ear  which  caught  the  op’ning  sound. 

Dumb  is  that  tongue  which  cheer’d  the  hills  around. 
Unpleasant  truth !  Death  hunts  us  from  our  birth 
In  view ;  and  men,  like  foxes,  take  to  earth.” 

Fish  Jelly. 

A  correspondent  in  a  contemporary  writes  as  follows  : — “  Fish- 
bones  make  admirable  savoury  jelly.  It  is  said,  but  not  the  lees  true, 
women  of  the  period  in  aU  classes  and  ranks  of  life  are  very  ignorant 
of — thongh  they  might  like  to  substitute  ‘  superior  to’  as  the  right 
words — cooking  and  the  various  ways  of  making  the  most  of  house¬ 
hold  provisions.  This  want  of  knowing  how  to  extract  jelly  out  of 
fish-bones  is  bnt  one  example  of  their  ignorance.  A  dozen  or  more 
useful  products  are  daily  wasted  in  middle-class  homes.  I  always 
have  the  bones  stewed  when  I  want  a  dish  of  fiUeted  sole  or  plaice. 
I  put  the  bones  on  in  a  little  water  with  salt,  a  couple  of  bay  leaves, 
and  a  little  lemon  peel ;  strain  the  liquor  off,  and  season  it  well  with 
anchovy  or  Harvey  sauce,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sherry,  according  to 
taste.  'Then  lay  the  previously  fried,  crisp  fillets  in  to  heat.  If  this 
*  sauce’  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
wiU  be  a  firm  jelly,  and  keep  nice  for  two  days  or  more.  When  I 
lived  in  the  country,  where  fish  could  only  be  obtained  twice  a  week, 
I  used  to  have  soles  one  day  fiUeted  white,  and  served  with  white 
Knee,  composed  chiefly  from  the  liquor  in  which  the  bones  had  been 
■tewed;  and  the  next  day  brown,  the  fillets  having  been  fried  the 
first  day  when  the  fish  was  fresh,  and  the  jelly  altered  by  a  little 
browning  and  sance  to  the  proper  colour.  Stewed  eels,  too,  are  much 


improved  if  the  stock  is  made  of  fish  jelly.  Whenever  I  have  stewed 
eels  I  try  to  get  a  flounder  to  stew  down,  bones  and  all,  for  the  gravy. 
The  savoury  jelly  served  for  lunch,  and  in  many  houses  for  breakfast, 
is  much  improved  if  fish-bones  are  a  portion  of  the  ‘  stock.’  Cold 
turbot  can  be  warmed  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  it  will  make  a 
capital  salad,  and  the  bones  can  be  stewed  down  to  form  a  clear  jelly 
for  garnishing  with.” 

A  Hint  to  Balcony  Gardeners. 

A  suburban  resident,  writing  to  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  states 
that  in  passing  through  Park-square,  Regent’s-park,  he  was  struck 
with  the  capital  plan  adopted  by  one  of  the  residents  in  the  square  for 
protecting  the  plants  grown  on  the  balcony  from  the  effects  of  rough 
winds.  Instead  of  allowing  the  winds  to  sweep  along  the  face  of  the 
buildings,  as  is  usuady  the  case,  a  screen  of  glass  was  erected  at  each 
end  of  the  balcony,  which  effectually  shelters  the  plants  from  cold 
winds,  whilst  it  does  not  intercept  the  view  from  the  windows.  It  was 
in  the  early  days  of  the  year  when  the  writer  saw  the  balcony,  and 
was  then  struck  with  the  fresh,  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  in 
comparison  with  those  grown  in  other  balconies  without  any  shelter 
from  the  winds.  This  screen— or,  indeed,  a  screen  of  any  sort — servos 
another  good  purpose  in  the  case  of  plants  on  window-sills  whore  there 
is  no  balcony :  it  prevents  them  from  being  blown  over  into  the  street, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  London  when  a  high  wind  is  raging. 

Scarcity  of  Otir  Song  Birds. 

Our  country  lanes  were  once  alive  with  the  music  of  feathered 
songsters,  but  throughout  the  whole  country  we  hear  complaints  that 
the  music  is  slowly  and  surely  becoming  silent.  The  suppression  of 
poisoned  wheat  made  things  look  brighter,  but  now  another  cause, 
scarcely  less  fatal,  than  that  has  commenced  to  scatter  devastation 
among  our  fields  and  hedgerows.  The  goldfinch  is  seldom  met  with 
now,  and  the  chaflinch,  bullfinch,  yellowhammer,  and  even  the  robin 
are  very  seldom  met ;  even  that  prince  of  the  woodlands,  the  thrash, 
is  each  year  becoming  rarer.  We  have  to  thank  the  ladies  for  this 
consummation.  Go  into  the  shop  of  a  bird-fancier,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  The  beautiful  feathery  skins  lie  there  in  heaps,  and  may  bo 
had  wholesale  for  253.  the  gross.  Ladies’  hats  are  no  doubt  very 
elegant  when  enriched  with  the  spoiled  birds,  but  what  man  is  there 
who  would  not  rather  see  those  birds  flitting  from  hedgerow  to 
hedgerow,  discoursing  Nature’s  music  to  all  the  glad  universe  ? — H., 
Land  and  Water, 

Tested  Bacipes. 

The  following  are  from  the  “tried  and  tested”  receipts  of  a  Balti¬ 
more  housekeeper,  and  every  one  knows  Baltimore  is  famous  for  its 
good  living : — 

Currant  Cake. — The  whites  of  six  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  of 
flour,  half  a  cup  of  batter,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream  tartar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of  currants.  Rub 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  milk,  flour,  and  beaten 
whites  a  little  at  a  time,  tiU  all  is  in. 

Cold  Water  Cake,  to  make  at  the  same  time :  One  cup  of  butter, 
two  of  sugar,  one  of  cold  water,  two  cups  of  raisins,  chopped  fine, 
three  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  of  cin¬ 
namon,  one  nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Flour  the  raisins  well. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one  of  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one  of  ginger,  a  large  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Mix  hard  enough  to  roll — the  longer  worked  the  better. 

Cabbage  Salad. — One  cup  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  batter,  one  egg.  Heat  the  vinegar,  add 
the  batter ;  beat  the  egg,  to  which  add  the  mustard ;  then  stir  into 
the  vinegar,  and  pour  over  shredded  cabbage.* 

Chicken  and  Sweetbread  Croquettes. — A  pint  of  finely-minced 
boiled  chicken,  six  sweetbreads,  parboil  before  mincing.  A  pint  and 
a  h»tlf  grated  breadcrumbs,  salt,  pepper,  a  pinch  of  mace,  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  paisley.  Mix  with  two  beaten  eggs,  and  a  large  coffee  cup 
of  milk.  Must  be  quite  moist.  Form  the  mixture  in  small  pyramids, 
or  tiny  rolls  in  sausage  shape ;  dip  each  one  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  dry 
breadcrumbs,  and  fry  quickly  in  a  skiUet,  with  plenty  of  hot  lard. 

Fried  Oysters. — Oysters  for  frying  must  be  freshly  opened.  Rinse 
and  drain  in  a  colander  a  quart  of  oysters.  Dry  them  by  patting 
lightly  in  a  towel.  Beat  two  eggs  and  pour  over  the  oysters.  Season 
a  dish  of  “  cracker  flour”  or  pounded  crackers  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Pick  up  each  oyster  with  a  fork,  by  the  heart,  and  roll  in  the  cracker. 
If  the  oysters  are  of  mcdinin  size  place  two  together,  overlapping 
them.  Cover  with  the  cracker  flour,  take  them  in  the  band,  and 
press  carefully  and  firmly  together.  Place  on  a  moulding  board,  and 
let  them  stand  three  or  four  hours.  Just  before  frying  dust  again 
with  the  cracker.  Have  a  pound  of  lard  in  a  small  iron  kettle,  as  hot 
as  can  bo  without  scorching,  drop  in  the  oysters,  a  few  at  a  time.  Fry 
as  fast  as  possible.  They  will  be  light  and  crisp  and  not  greasy 
Must  be  served  as  soon  as  fried. 

Broiled  Oysters.— Binae  and  drain  in  a  colander,  and  dry  on  a  soft 
towel.  Have  over  a  hot  fire  a  skillet  with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter. 
Put  in  barely  enough  oysters  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  skillet.  As 
soon  as  they  are  a  light  brown,  turn  them.  Have  ready  a  hot  chafing 
or  covered  dish,  in  which  is  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  drop  in  your  oysters  as  fast  as  they  are  cooked. 
The  skillet  must  be  dried  off  for  every  fresh  instalment  of  oysters. 

Escalojped  Oysters. — A  quart  of  grated  breadcrumbs  for  a  quart  of 
oysters.  Dry  baker’s  is  the  best.  Take  a  deep  baking  dish,  cover 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  the  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  oysters,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  a  few  lumps  of  butter ;  continue  in  this 
way  till  the  dish  is  even  full,  adding  last  the  crumbs,  and  several 
lumps  of  butter,  and  a  small  cupful  of  oyster  liquor.  A  quart  of  oysters 
escaloped  requires  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  twenty  minutes. 

An.na  has  much  pleasure  in  sending  the  following  Everton  toffee 
recipe,  which  she  has  tried  very  successfully  for  years : — Take  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  five  ounces  of  good  butter.  There  is  a  particular 
kind  of  sugar  used  for  the  purpose.  Put  half  a  gill  of  water  into  a 
brass  pan,  let  it  boil,  then  put  in  your  sugar,  and  simmer  gently  for 
one  hour.  Stir  it  a  little  from  the  bottom.  To  try  when  enough 
put  a  spoonful  into  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Flavour  to  taste.  If 
you  wish  mint,  put  three  drops  of  oil  of  mint  or  essence  of  lemon. 
Bub  large  dishes  with  butter,  and  pour  on  as  thick  as  you  wish  it. 
Are  anna  seed  water  and  anise  water  all  the  same  ?  The  first  is  very 
often  used  for  medicines.  The  following  is  a  capital  way  to  make 
rhubarb  wine.  I  have  some  made  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  really 
splendid.  My  visitors  ask  where  my  wine  was  purchased.  Take 
eight  pounds  of  rhubarb  to  a  gallon  of  water  hot,  cut  it  in  pieces  an 
inch  in  length.  Let  it  stand  four  days,  stirring  it  daily ;  strain.  To 
every  gallon  put  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  a  lemon  sliced,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins  (they  help  to  clear  it).  When  the 
sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved  cask  or  bottle  it,  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  pour  off  into  small  bottles  ready  for  use.  I  hope,  dear  Huh> 
uing-Bird,  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  your  valuable  space. 
Many  of  your  recipes  are  excellent. 

American  Nurseries. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  pretty  nursery  in  America 
“  The  rorm  was  large  and  light,  being  the  upper  room  of  an  exten¬ 
sion.  It  had  windows  on  three  sides,  so  that  there  were  but  few 
hours  in  a  day  when  the  sun  withdrew  its  rays  from  the  favoured 
spot.  The  ceiling  was  stained  a  clear  blue,  and  dotted  with  large  and 
small  gold  stars.  Jennie  cut  the  stars  out  of  paper  and  pasted  them 
on  herself.  The  walls  were  a  deep  cool  grey.  There  was  no  cornice, 
and  the  frieze  was  formed  by  a  width  of  wall-paper  running  around 
the  room.  This  was  a  very  deep  blue,  much  darker  than  the  ceiling, 
but  harmonising  with  it  in  tone.  It  was  covered  with  black,  flying 
swallows.  Jennie  said  it  was  a  Japanese  paper,  and  was  of  course 
intendi  d  for  laying  on  perpendicularly,  then  the  birds  would  all  seem 
to  be  flying  upward,  but  it  was  prettier  as  she  had  arranged  it.  The 
triumph  of  her  decoration  was  the  dado,  which  she  and  her  nurse 
and  oldest  boy  had  made  themselves.  They  had  taken  the  leaves  of 
illuminated  children’s  books,  not  even  sparing  Walter  Crane’s,  and, 
cutting  away  all  the  margins,  had  pasted  them  on  a  mosaic  or  tile- 
work  system.  I  was  charmed  with  the  device,  and  the  nurse  told  mo 
that  the  dado  formed  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  to  the  children 
upon  rainy  days.  One  little  mouse  sat  in  a  tiny  easy-chair,  close  in 
fnmt  of  it,  sucking  her  thumb  and  gazing  upon  the  mournful  tragedy 
of  Cock  Robin,  when  we  went  into  the  room.  She  was  croupy  that 
day,  and  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  snow  gambols  of  the  other 
children.  The  texts  of  the  books  which  had  been  cut  up  were  all 
carefully  pasted  into  a  very  large  scrap-book,  and  from  often  hearing 
the  stories  read  even  the  smallest  children  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  them,  and  understood  how  to  connect  them  with  the  pictures. 


The  walls  of  the  room  were  closely  hung  with  pictures  that  would 
interest  children.  None  of  them  were  of  the  slightest  value,  many  of 
them  being  illustrated  coloured  pages  from  cheap  toy-books,  of  the 
‘  Mary  had  a  little  lamb’  style.  But  they  pleased  the  children  and 
enlivened  the  room.  They  were  tacked  on  the  wall  and  framed  by 
having  wide  splints  laid  over  the  edges  and  fastened  at  the  comers  by 
brass-headed  trank-tacks.  There  were  shades  to  the  windows  but  no 
curtains,  and  across  the  top  of  each  was  a  box-pleating  of  turkey-red 
calico,  very  high  in  the  centre,  but  growing  narrow  at  the  ends.  A 
large  red  tassel  hung  from  each  end.  The  floor,  Jennie  said,  had 
given  her  more  trouble  than  anything  else.  She  put  down  a  carpet, 
but  in  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  which  went  on  in  the  room, 
that  soon  came  to  grief.  A  parquetry  floor  was  also  soon  defaced, 
and  the  nurse  protested  against  its  being  kept  waxed,  because  even 
when  at  its  worst  its  smoothness  was  too  slippery  for  the  baby’s  un¬ 
steady  legs.  Matting  was  open  to  several  objections,  and  the  present 
floor  covering,  which  they  have  not  yet  tested  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on,  is  linoleum,  with  a  square  island  of  carpet  in  the  centre 
for  the  baby’s  benefit.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  low,  long- 
continued  divan,  upon  which  the  children  can  sit  or  lie,  or  consign  their 
dollies  to  repose.  The  seat  lifts  up'  in  short  sections,  showing  a 
roomy  hiding-place  for  the  blocks,  toys,  and  other  treasures  of  child 
life,  which  total  depravity  or  original  sin,  1  don’t  know  which,  dis¬ 
poses  the  small  owners  to  leave  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
unless  they  are  taught  to  put  them  away  when  play  is  over.  Another 
feature  of  the  room  was  a  supply  of  large  fat  pillows,  covered  with 
the  stout  blue  cotton  that  overalls  are  made  of,  and  striped  with  red 
cloth  stitched  on  firmly.  'There  were  plenty  of  little  chairs,  but  the 
pillows  seemed  to  be  preferred  for  seats.  But  that  was  not  what 
they  were  made  for.  Jeunie  said  her  own  youth  and  her  brothers’ 
was  made  miserable  by  the  respect  her  mother  exacted  for  her  pillows, 
and  she  determined  that  her  own  boys  and  girls  should  have  pillows 
to  pelt  each  other  with  to  their  heart’s  content.  But,  strange  to  say, 
BO  like  is  small  humanity  to  that  of  larger  growth,  these  pillows,  upon 
which  no  restriction  is  laid,  are  rarely  used  for  bombarding  purposes. 
One  of  the  properties  of  this  model  nursery  is  a  very  large  scrap-book, 
which  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  pictures.  Some  of  the  pages  are 
devoted  to  etchings,  forcibly  telling  a  story  all  by  successive  pictures, 
without  the  need  of  one  word  of  explanation.  This  delightful  book  is 
strongly  bound,  and  bas  a  spring  back.  The  covers  are  nailed  upon  a 
table  just  the  size  of  the  book  when  open.  This  saves  much  wear  and 
tear,  as  well  as  much  fighting  for  possession.  Whoever  looks  at  the 
book  must  sit  at  the  table  to  do  so.  The  book  is  necessarily  always 
open ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  an  objection.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobue,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Contem. 
porary  Review,  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  elderly  lady  whose  physician, 
after  many  years  of  not  unprofitable  attendance,  advised  her  to  go  to 
Bath,  promising  to  give  her  a  letter  to  the  most  eminent  local  doctor, 
his  intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  would  thoroughly  explain  her  case. 
'The  lady,  armed  with  the  introductory  letter,  it  is  said,  proceeded  on 
her  way ;  but  the  curiosity  of  a  daughter  of  Eve  unhappily  overcame 
her  discretion.  “  It  is  only  about  myself  after  all,”  she  said,  to  pacify 

her  scruples ;  '‘and  once  for  all  I  will  learn  what  dear  Dr.  D - does 

think  is  my  complaint.  If  I  am  doomed  to  die  it  is  better  than  this 
prolonged  uncertainty.”  'The  seal  was  broken,  and  the  lady  read : — 
“  Keep  the  old  fool  for  six  weeks,  and  be  sure  to  send  her  back  to  me 
at  the  end.  Yours  truly.” 

Snowdrop  will  feel  obliged  if  the  following  questions  are  answered 
in  the  August  Conversazione  : — Should  the  lady  or  gentleman  h(  Ip 
the  soup  and  fish  when  they  are  served  up  in  separate  courses  ?  [The 
gentleman.]  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  end  of  a  visiting  card  being 
folded  ?  [It  signifies  that  the  visit  is  intended  for  all  the  ladies  in 
the  house.  This  is  no  longer  fashionable.  Two  or  more  cards  are 
left  instead.  In  sending  cards  after  marriage  should  there  be  two  of 
each— that  is,  two  of  the  bride’s  as  well  as  of  the  bridegroom’s  ?  [No, 
one  of  each.] 

Lilith  informs  Gladys  that  the  slip  sheet  she  inquires  about  is 
properly  called  a  turnover.  The  pillows  should  be  covered  by  it ,  ai  d 
the  bed-curtains  hang  down,  not  folded,  over  it.  It  should  be  one 
yard  deep,  and  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  suit  the  room  or 
taste  of  the  maker.  Lilith’s  is  knitted  in  shell  pattern  with  No.  6  soft 
cotton.  No  14  pins,  in  small  pieces,  and  sewn  together  with  a  knitted 
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lace  round  it.  Any  of  the  nice  quilt  patterns  given  in  this  Magazine 
are  suitable,  or  embroidery  in  white  cotton  or  crewels  on  white  linen, 
or  braiding  and  point  russe  on  linen,  but  knitting  washes  best  and 
looks  always  new.  To  make  her  room  look  pretty  Gladys  might 
follow  L.’s  plan  of  lace  curtains  to  the  bed  in  summer  instead  of  the 
damask  ones,  and  by  having  a  small  table,  with  embroidered  cloth, 
for  books,  and  a  vase  of  flowers ;  the  latter,  if  scented,  to  be  removed 
from  the  room  at  night.  L.  is  so  fond  of  flowers  that  she  ornaments 
her  room  in  winter  snth  artificial  ones,  interspersed  with  sprays  of 
evergreen  shrubs.  Lilith  informs  Euilib  Sophia  that  she  will  find 
a  full  account  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  very  interesting  volume. 
Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  price  7s.  6d., 
published  by  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London.  Lilith  can  also 
well  recommend  English  Surnames,  their  Sources  and  Significa. 
tions,  by  Charles  Waring  Bardsley,  M.A.,  price  los.  Chatto  and 
Windus,  Piccadilly. 

We  notice  among  the  best  signs  of  the  times  a  movement  to  e:itablish 
among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  members  of  a  club  for  out-door 
sports  for  gentlemen,  an  association  for  promoting  archery  and  other 
outdoor  sports  for  women.  The  want  of  outdoor  air,  exercise,  and 
muscular  activity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  half  the  disabilities  and 
weaknesses  under  which  girls  and  women  perpetually  suffer.  Their 
seclusion  and  restricted  habits  create  in  them  absurd  prejudices,  which 
burden  and  harass  their  whole  lives,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
because  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  too  often  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  feeling  thus  engendered.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where 
this  narrowing  tendency  ends,  or  for  how  many  of  the  aches  and 
pains,  the  ills  and  grievances  of  the  female  sex  it  is  re.ipDnsible.  The 
greatest  mischief,  undoubtedly,  which  it  achieves  is  in  the  strong 
feeling  which  it  creates  against  many  things  for  women,  which  are 
considered  not  only  harmless  but  helpful  to  men.  A  girl  must  not 
play  outdoors,  must  not  “  spoil”  her  complexion,  must  be  all  the  time 
on  the  look-out  for  her  clothes,  must  come  in  if  it  rains,  must  not 
exercise  her  strength,  and  therefore  cannot  develop  any,  must  not 
learn  to  act  in  any  emergency,  and  naturally,  therefore,  is  never  ready 
for  one,  and  must  always  ask  some  one  else  what  she  shall  do,  instead 
of  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  of  life  for  herself.  All  this  is  so 
utterly  weakening  and  incapacitating  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  girls 
or  women  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  are  ever  able  to  sustain 
themselves  for  a  moment.  The  fact  that  they  do  live,  and  struggle, 
and  conquer  shows  how  much  stronger  the  human  nature  in  them  is 
than  the  theories  of  their  weakness  and  incapacity,  and  proves  that 
with  the  same  opportunities,  the  same  healthful  freedom,  their  hinder, 
ing  prejudices,  distrust,  suspicion,  and  dislikes  would  also  disappear. 
The  want  of  practice  in  riding,  in  swimming,  in  boating,  and  various 
other  outdoor  recreations,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  pleasures  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  present  themselves  throughout  a  whole  life.  Women 
whose  existence  is  passed  in  the  regulation  routine  never  really  know 
what  life  bolds  for  those  whose  keen  observation,  trained  muscles, 
and  developed  activity  have  been  strengthened  by  participation  in  the 
out-door  sports  of  cultivated  country  life. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies*  own  materials  cnt  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Illustrated  Sheets  of  Beau  Ideal  and  other  useful  trimmings, 
sent  on  receipt  of  zstampsfor  postage.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot, 
91,  Edgware-road,  London.— Advt. 

Corsets. — Before  making  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co., 
213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  128,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclotUng.  Baby  linen, 


dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  Ac.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
illustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Beadt  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  izs.  gi.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free.— 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

New  Striped  Calico,  Ivory  Basketine,  Florentine  Cloths,  Ac. 
Something  quite  new  for  children’s  and  ladies’  washing  dresses.  Send 
stamps  for  patterns,  which  are  neither  charged  or  requested  back. 
C.  Williamson,  Leather-Make  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  W. 
—Advt. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  cellars  at  4s.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  cufls  at  Ss.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Evert  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holbom  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “Harron’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen,  Illustiated  list  free. — Advt. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  American  Calicoes  have  been  sold  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  very  efiective  finish 
of  these  goods,  the  Leather-Make,  supplied  by  Williamson,  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  still  carries  the  palm  for  Warmth  and  Durability. 
He  has  now  a  few  very  cheap  numbers  in  stock.  Send  stamp  for  pat¬ 
terns  to  L.  B.,  or  London  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  ifi,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

Much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  ladies  in  procuring  suitable  mate¬ 
rials  for  Crewel  working.  Oatmeal  Cloth,  Ivory  Basketine,  and  other 
patterns  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  W. — Advt. 

Less  than  Fourpence  Each  for  a  ladies’  real  Irish  cambric  poeket- 
handkerchief,  and  less  than  Sixpence  each  for  a  beautifully  fine  quality 
hemmed  for  use.  Write  for  samples  post  free  at  3s.  iid.  and  ys.  iid. 
per  dozen. — Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IB.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appmr  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  ei^rience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
praise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  pnrcliase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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scrutiny,  “  which  the  amusements  at  Monaco  and  the 
pretty  dresses  which  are  being  packed  into  so  many 
cubic  feet  of  trunks  will  very  quickly  cure,  I  hope.” 

“  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !”  answered  the  mother 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  “  She  has  always  been  so  bright. 
My  dear,  I  do  not  like  to  complain  to  you  of — well,  of — 
Mr.  Humphrey  Bardsley.  If  I  did  not  think  I  could 
trust  you  I  should  not  let  these  words  pass  my  lips,  but 
I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Humphrey  won 
her  affections  by  attentions  which  he  was  bound  not  to 
show  to  her  if  he  did  not  mean  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife. 
He  behaved  to  her  like  a  lover,”  she  added,  sinking  her 
voice. 

Her  hearer  had  so  steeled  herself  to  hear  the  news 
that  she  did  not  even  change  colour,  and  when  Mrs. 
Neale,  whose  keen  curiosity  was  still  struggling  with  her 
dread  of  appearing  intrusive,  added  falteringly,  “  You 
are  so  superior  to  these  things,  you  must  not  look  down 
on  my  poor  Olive.”  Godwyn  was  ready  for  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  answered  with  the  smile  of  a  young  Spartan — 

“  Am  I  supposed  to  look  down  upon  marriage  ?  Oh, 
I  don’t  look  down  upon  it.  Who  said  so  ?  I  consider 
it  a  very  good  provision  for  old  age.” 

“  Your  love  is  not  of  this  world,  my  dear.  You  are 
wedded  to  your  good  works  and  your  music.  Ah  !  my 
dear,  I  know  it.  Your  heart  is  not  unoccupied  enough 
to  be  capable  of  any  strong  passion.” 

“  Have  you  done  asking  me  questions  ?”  asked 
Godwyn  with  an  irony  which  she  could  not  help. 
“  There  are  wives  and  mothers  very  happy,  no  doubt, 
though  they  may  give  up  all  that  enchants  and  fills  my 
life.” 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  sharp  incisiveness  unusual  to 
her — anything  to  be  freed  from  the  torrent  of  further 
catechism. 

Anything !  Even  the  ordeal  of  being  sent  for  to  see 
Olive  the  very  next  morning,  and  of  finding  the  girl 
with  the  colour  returning  to  her  cheeks  and  the  bright- 


fBOOK  II.— CHAPTER  XIV. 

ODWYN  was  not  surprised  when  she  heard 
that  the  Neales  talked  of  leaving  for  the 
Continent  and  wintering  at  Monaco.  There 
was  no  longer  anything  to  attract  pleasure- 
seekers  at  Dornton  manor-house,  the  change 
vhich  had  come  over  the  scene  being  as  great 
s  that  described  by  Thomson  in  his  “  Castle 
^  of  Indolence.” 

Olive  was  no  better,  and  the  doctors  now 
Jlk  spoke  rather  more  seriously  of  the  shock 
which  her  nervous  system  had  received  on 
the  night  of  the  fire.  Instead  of  being  clever, 
amusing,  and  affluent  in  attractions  as  before, 
she  had  now  become  listless  and  petulant.  Her 
peach  cheek  had  lost  its  colour ;  her  large  eyes 
looked  sunken  and  restless  ;  and  the  brow  which  had 
been  so  smooth  and  open  was  now  often  contracted  as 
if  with  pain. 

“  She  is  very  weak  from  the  shock,”  explained 
kindly  Mrs.  Neale,  whose  own  face,  so  full  usually  of 
bright  goodwill,  now  bore  the  traces  of  suffering  and 
unnatural  anxiety*,  “but  I  do  not  think  you  can  blame 
the  fire  for  it  all.  There  are  other  symptoms,”  she 
added,  lowering  her  voice  and  taking  Godwyn  into  her 
confidence — “  symptoms,  sadly  significant,  of  which  I 
should  not  think  of  speaking  to  the  medical  men,  but 
which  a  mother  cannot  but  read  aright.” 

Mrs.  Neale  hesitated  after  these  words,  struggling 
between  her  reluctance  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  Godwyn 
and  her  determination  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
her  daughter. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  could  tell  me  anything,”  she 
thought  as  Godwyn’s  eyes  sank  towards  the  ground, 
for  she  had  ceased  to  think  that  Mr.  Hayden  was 
Godwyn’s  only  admirer. 

“  Symptoms,”  said  Godwyn,  trying  to  escape 
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ness  to  her  eyes,  full  of  the  news  that  Humphrey 
Bardsley  had  determined  to  follow  herself  and  her 
mother  to  Monaco. 

“  He  has  been,  just  as  I  have  been,  bored  to  death, 
and  it  will  amuse  him  so  much,”  she  said  with  return¬ 
ing  vivacity.  “  It  is  so  dull  here  during  an  English 
winter,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  open  fresh  horizons  to 
him,”  with  a  quick  action  of  her  hand  describing  a 
great  orb  in  space,  to  indicate  the  immensity  of  the 
horizons  which  she  would  open  to  him. 

“  Indeed  !”  answered  Godwyn,  with  a  forced  smile 
and  a  pang  at  her  heart.  “I  am  doubtful  about  your 
opening  fresh  horizons  to  any  one,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  widen  your 
future  husband’s,  or  any  one  else’s,  sphere  of  vision. 
You  are  sometimes  witty,  and  you  are  always  nice  to 
look  at,  but  you  don’t  try  very  much  to  increase  your 
knowledge.  You  make  a  joke  about  your  ignorance 
out  of  bravado.’* 

“  Silence,  you  little  lecturer !”  cried  Olive,  interrupt¬ 
ing  her  and  presenting  her  pretty  face  to  be  kissed, 
though  she  felt  that  there  was  a  bitterness  quite  unusual 
in  her  stronger-minded  friend’s  advice.  “  You  never 
used  to  preach,  but  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  say  anything  new.  You  dear  creature,  how 
you  helped  me  that  awful  night !  There  was  something 
quite  dramatic  about  it,”  she  added  with  a  shudder. 

“  Excuse  me,  there  was  nothing  dramatic  about  it,” 
answered  Godwyn,  coldly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  room  between  them  only  for  the  most 
simple  and  ordinary  sentiments. 

#  •  *  *  * 

“  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  leave  us,  and  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  you  may  be  really  wanted  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Bardsley,  when  his  nephew  came  to  announce  to 
him  his  intention  of  quitting  home  for  a  little  time  that 
night.  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  hurry  away  with 
so  abrupt  a  leave-taking  unless  there  is  something  un¬ 
usual  in  the  case.” 

“  Perhaps  there  is  something  unusual.” 

“  A  woman,  then  V' 

“  Yes,”  Humphrey  answered  drily. 

“  When  are  you  off?” 

“  To-morrow  week.” 

“  How  long  do  you  stay  ?” 

“  That  depends.  It  must  depend  on  you.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  you  may  be  able  to  spare  me.” 

“  Humphrey,  it  reminds  me,”  said  the  old  man, 
after  a  pause,  never  doubting  Godwyn  was  the  woman 
in  question,  “  I  have  permitted  Godwyn  to  take  a 
couple  of  acres  off  the  land  and  to  let  it  out  in  plots  to 
the  workpeople  ;  there  are  plenty  of  children,  and  they 
may  want  to  grow  potatoes.  I  should  have  thought  of 
these  things  before.” 

“  It  would  have  made  no  difference.” 

“  What  a  pity  you  are  so  bitter  !” 

“  The  people  here  are  a  roughish  lot ;  I  am  dead 
sick  of  it.  I  have  tried  to  argue  with  the  wildest  of 
them  once  or  twice  since  that  affair  of  Carslake’s,  but 
it  was  of  no  use ;  I  am  as  hoarse  as  a  raven  with 
shouting  to  them.” 

It  was  a  strange  conversation  which  gave  the  elder 


man  a  feeling  of  astonished  inquietude.  Keener  than 
Mrs.  Neale,  he  thought  to  himself — 

“  There  is  a  hitch  between  him  and  Godwyn.  He 
has  spoken,  and  she  won’t  have  him  after  all  my  hope¬ 
fulness.” 

Tears  came  into  the  aged  eyes,  and  the  young  man 
was  troubled. 

“I  have  wounded  you,  and  I  owe  everything  to 
you,” he  said,  holding  the  trembling  hand  a  little  longer 
than  usual  in  parting. 

“  Yes.  I  don’t  wish  to  fathom  your  secrets,  but  I 
confess  I  don’t  understand  the  tone  of  constraint  which 
you  have  lately  adopted  to  me.  For  some  time  you  have 
been  strange,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  annoy  you  whenever 
I  attempt  to  advise.  If  you  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paternal  feeling  which  I  have  always  had  for  you, 
well - ” 

“  It  is  not  well,”  said  Humphrey,  interrupting  him 
hotly.  “  You  must  trust  me  if  I  am  compelled  to  go 
for  a  time,  and  I  will  return  at  the  shortest  notice.  But 
do  not  misinterpret  my  motives.” 

Even  now  he  meant  to  remain  at  the  slightest  sign 
from  Godwyn,  and  that  evening  he  took  courage  again 
to  follow  her  as  she  slipped  out  of  the  room  (when 
dinner  was  over)  into  her  favourite  part  of  the  garden, 
with  the  stars  overhead  multiplying  their  shafts  of  light, 
and  the  twilight  waning,  so  that  he  could  but  dimly  see 
her  large  grave  eyes  and  the  soft  silk  of  her  hair. 

“  You  have  been  shut  up  in  a  sick  room  all  the 
morning,  you  will  be  fagging  yourself  again  to-night. 
The  air  is  necessary  for  you.  Do  not  let  me  frighten 
you  away,”  he  said,  as  he  caught  her  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  make  a  desperate  rush  to  avoid  encountering 
him.  “  I  only  ask  you  to  give  me  a  beggarly  five 
minutes.” 

“  Some  people  can  say  a  good  deal  in  five  minutes,” 
she  answered,  trying  to  laugh,  yet  knowing,  as  her 
heart  sank,  that  the  hottest  of  the  fight  was  yet  to 
come,  and  that  buckler  and  sword  could  not  be  laid  by. 

“  Ah  !  you  can  laugh,”  he  said  reproachfully. 
“  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  chaff  by 
the  absurd  way  in  which  I  have  been  going  on  lately. 
Godwyn,  you  won’t  be  troubled  with  me  any  longer. 
I  am  going  away.” 

“  Are  you  ?”  she  said  calmly. 

He  was  quite  out  of  patience  with  her.  It  was  not 
as  if  he  stood  low  in  the  matrimonial  market.  A  score 
of  girls  would  marry  him  for  the  asking.  And  this 
in  whom  he  now  began  to  know  he  had  not  merely  lost 
the  object  of  a  few  months’  passion,  but  she  who  was 
bound  up  with  the  purest  memories  of  his  boyhood,  and 
who  had  been  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  air  and 
the  light,  was  she,  after  all,  less  in  some  respects  than 
other  ordinary  girls  ?  Was  she  really  a  loving,  self- 
denying  woman,  or  an  accomplished  actress,  whose 
heart  was  merged  in  the  intellect  ? 

*'Are  youT'  he  repeated,  mimicking  her  tone. 
“  Have  you  no  heartier  word  of  parting  for  me  than 
that  ?  Is  aiild  lang  syne  so  little  to  you  ?  Then  I 
will  go,”  he  added  almost  sharply,  more  vexed  than 
pleased  when,  being  so  adjured,  she  took  his  hand  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  if  in  readiness  for  the  parting. 
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**  I  want  to  whisper  something,”  she  said.  “  Stoop 
down.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  tall,  but  you  are  taller 
still,  and  let  me  say  it — there,  that  will  do — Humphrey, 
I  hope  from  my  heart  that  you  will  be  happy.  God 
bless  you,  my  old  playmate,  with  many,  many  blessings, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  marry  Olive,  I  hope — I  do  hope 
that  you  will  be  happy  !” 

And  then  she  hed  away  in  the  growing  darkness, 
trying  not  to  show  a  single  symptom  of  what  was  going 
on  in  her  mind.  And  yet  it  was  hard  not  to  feel  during 
the  next  few  days  as  if  so  much  treasure  had  been  filched 
away  from  her.  There  were  ideals  in  her  heart  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  no  one  suspected.  She  had  never  whis¬ 
pered  a  word  about  them  to  any  one,  and  when  in  dis¬ 
contented  moods  they  had  tried  to  obtrude  themselves 
into  her  notice  she  had  often  tried  ruthlessly  to  dash 
them  down.  And  what,  she  asked  herself,  had  she  to 
do  with  them  nvw't  They  belonged  to  the  bygone 
world  of  her  childhood  when  her  loving  heart  had  been 
filled  with  a  whole  world  of  ideal  people. 

On  the  night  after  the  Neales  left  Dornton  Christine 
was  more  feverish  than  usual.  In  her  state  of  delirium 
she  had  turned  shrieking  from  her  mother,  and  only 
Godwyn  had  been  able  to  soothe  her.  The  moanings 
of  the  poor  invalid  during  the  troubled  sleep  which 
followed  haunted  Godwyn’s  memory  on  the  following 
day,  and  filled  her  with  undefined  anxiety.  She  escaped 
in  the  morning  to  wander  on  the  cliffs.  There  had 
been  heavy  rain  during  the  night,  and  many  glittering 
rivulets  were  adding  their  basins  of  water  to  the  sea. 
The  sun  was  shining  after  the  rain,  and  the  lark’s  note 
was  mounting  higher  and  higher  to  the  sky. 

The  walk  would  have  been  a  refreshing  one  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unexpected  disaster  of  suddenly 
encountering  Mr.  Hayden,  who  had  in  reality  been 
haunting  this  part  of  the  cliff  for  days,  and  who  now 
advanced  to  meet  her  with  a  look  on  his  face  which 
seemed  to  say  he  was  glad  that  chance  had  given  him 
this  opportunity,  though  it  was  not  of  his  own  seeking. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  his  outstretched  hand,  and  yet 
was  not  able  to  prevent  it  when  he  grasped  hers,  press¬ 
ing  it  tightly  before  she  could  quickly  withdraw  it. 

“  Have  you  heard  that  old  Mother  Carslake  is  dead  ?” 
heasked,  marvelling  at  her  prideand  complete  composure. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered  wearily,  “  the  clergyman  was 
with  her.  I  heard  about  it  last  night,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  talk  about  it  just  now.  I  am  tired,  and  must  ask  you 
to  leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts.” 

“  There  are  times  when  one’s  own  thoughts  are  a 
curse,”  he  said  passionately.  “  Look  here  !  I  am  sorry 
for  those  Carslakes.  The  son  is  a  protege  of  yours.  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  get  him  off,  and  1  wish  to  do  so 
yet,  if — if  you  will  permit  me  ?” 

“  So  you  admit  that  you  have  means  of  clearing  the 
poor  fellow,  and  you  refuse  to  perform  an  act  of  the 
barest  justice  unless  you  can  extract  a  promise  from  met" 
she  said  slowly  in  her  fearless  honesty,  with  hot  cheeks 
and  kindling  eyes.  “  Mr.  Hayden,  I  despise  falseness 
of  every  kind,  and  will  not  tolerate  or  connive  at  it,”  she 
continued  with  the  indignation  which  was  shown  so 
visibly  in  her  face,  and  yet  speaking  in  a  voice  of  ice. 

He  had  forgotten  that  she  had  a  nature  which  recoiled 


from  duplicity,  and  was  greatly  irritated  by  her  answer, 
and  by  the  coldness  of  her  voice. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  answer, 
“I  am  aware  that  an  impunity  in  insult  has  been 
reckoned  for  ages  amidst  the  privileges  of  women,”  but 
he  could  not  get  out  the  words.  He  began  to  wonder 
if  this  stern  moralist  would  expose  him.  He  had  meant 
to  tell  her  that  if  she  would  promise  to  be  his  wife  he 
could  bring  forward  evidence  which  would  clear  the 
prisoner  in  whom  she  was  interested,  but  his  power  of 
speech  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 

He  was  secretly  writhing  in  an  agony  of  wounded 
pride,  and  the  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  as  she  drew  her  garments  round  her  with  a 
gesture  which  to  his  excited  fancy  seemed  like  determin¬ 
ing  to  avoid  contamination,  and  tried  to  trip  past  him 
on  her  homeward  way. 

“  Ah  !  you  may  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  crawl¬ 
ing,  unclean  thing,  and  you  so  far  above  me  in  your 
white  purity  !  Somebody  has  been  polluting  your  ears 
with  vile  slanders  about  me,”  he  exclaimed. 

She  stared  at  him  in  dull  wonder. 

“  You  are  mistaken.  Nobody  has  said  a  word  about 
you,”  she  answered,  still  trying  to  pass. 

“  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?”  he  implored.  “  It  is  your 
fault  if  I  have  done  anything  bad.  You  have  driven  me 
to  desperation.  But  I  will  set  everything  right  and 
explain  everything  if  you  will  listen  to  me  and  be  my 
wife.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  The  whole  thing  is 
shameful  and  odious,”  she  said,  stopping  suddenly, 
with  nostrils  dilated  and  clenched  hands,  and  speaking 
as  if  she  were  half  suffocated.  “  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  about  being  your  wife  !  If  you  do  not  tell  the 
truth  I  shall  be  forced  to  tell  it.  From  the  first  I  dis¬ 
trusted  you,  and  you  know  it.” 

"  I  have  had  so  much  to  bear  already  that  this  put 
into  the  scale  only  adds  a  feather’s  weight,  and  yet  I 
feel  as  if  he  had  humiliated  me,”  she  thought  as  he  fell 
back  from  her,  alarmed  at  her  almost  abhorrent  gesture, 
and  left  her  unmolested  to  continue  her  way. 

“  I  believe  she  almost  hates  the  ground  I  tread  on,” 
he  groaned  to  himself  as  he  sought  his  home,  where 
the  new  thoughts,  which  kept  up  a  sort  of  uninter- 
mittent  stinging,  woula  not  permit  him  to  rest. 

So  strange  a  thing  was  the  awakening  of  conscience 
to  him,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  treated  as  criminals 
were  in  the  Dark  Ages,  when  they  had  to  be  forced  by 
torture  to  the  confession  of  their  misdemeanours,  pricked 
with  needles,  wrapped  in  hair  suits,  or  rolled  over  on 
the  other  side  when  sleep  began  to  overtake  them. 

He  resented  the  persecution  of  this  newly-aroused 
power  and  raved  against  the  infliction  vith  a  new 
sympathy  for  Caliban,  who  reviled  Prospero  for  the 
nips  and  twitchings  which  never  improved  his  moral 
condition. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Godwyn  had  no  time  to  sit  moping,  like  other  dis¬ 
appointed  heroines  in  novels,  watching  the  winter  days 
trailing  their  slow  length  away.  Her  limits  of  action. 
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and  even  of  thought,  seemed  to  be  accurately  defined 
for  the  present.  Her  life  was  before  her  with  plenty 
to  do,  and  with  no  time  to  weep  over  sentimental 
regrets.  On  the  nights  when  she  was  ordered  to  take 
some  rest  and  not  to  fatigue  herself  in  Christine’s  room, 
she  often  woke  startled  and  confused,  for  vague  fears 
haunted  her  that  the  end  was  nearer  than  the  other 
watchers  thought  to  be  possible.  One  night,  when 
the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for  because  the  poor  little 
sufferer  had  an  attack  of  pain  more  terrible  than  usual, 
she  knew  that  he  could  only  come  to  pronounce  the 
death  warrant. 

And  when  her  suspicions  were  confirmed  and  the 
doctor  gave  no  hope,  though  there  was  a  nameless  chill 
at  her  own  heart,  it  was  she  who  had  to  soothe  the 
half-crushed  mother,  who  was  utterly  unnerved  and 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  death. 

“  Oh,  aunt,  how  I  wronged  you  !”  she  said,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  broken-down  woman,  no  longer 
self-willed  or  strong-minded.  “  If  you  misjudged  me 
I  also  misjudged  you,  but  let  us  forgive  and  comfort 
each  other !  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  better  so.  Think 
how  terrible  this  last  month  has  been  for  us  both. 
And  now  there  will  be  no  more  wild  wrestlings, 
no  more  sick  complaints  or  nervous  fancies.  This 
world  could  never  be  a  happy  resting-place  for  poor 
Chris'ine !” 

Mrs.  Melksham  felt  like  a  vanquished  woman  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  terrors.  But  her  swollen  eyes 
and  haggard  looks  told  volumes  of  that  hidden  affection 
for  the  daughter,  whom  Godwyn  had  once  thought  she 
slighted  and  despised,  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  revealed.  Her  pride  and  antagonism  had 
been  swept  away,  and  for  the  first  time  she  understood 
Godwyn  thoroughly,  and  sat  listening  with  white  face 
and  shaking  hands  to  the  soft  clear  voice,  which  had 
so  often  been  galling  and  hurtful  to  her  before,  singing 
the  lines  which  the  sick  girl  would  ask  for  again  and 
again — 

“  If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  He  at  last  ? 

Sorrow  vanquished,  lalwur  ended, 

Jordan  passed.” 

All  was  over  at  last,  and  Christine  sank  like  a  little 
child  quietly  to  sleep,  her  hand  locked  in  her  mother’s 
hand,  but  her  head  pillowed  on  Godwyn’s  bosom. 

“  She  is  awake  now,  seeing  the  King  in  His  beauty, 
and  she  will  never  suffer  more,”  whispered  the  girl,  as 
a  cry  of  desolation  arose  in  the  room  from  the  mother, 
whose  loss  had  left  her  nervous,  and  who  would  never 
have  the  same  self-control  again. 

“  Aunt  Laura  must  stay  here  for  the  present,  and  I 
must  take  care  of  her,”  Godwyn  said  pleadingly  to  her 
uncle  after  the  funeral.  “  She  has  become  very  dear  to 
me,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  make  amends  to  her 
because  I  once  had  a  li’tle  bitterness  of  feeling  towards 
her.  I  used  to  think  she  was  ashamed  of  poor  Christine, 
but  all  that  hardness  was  on  the  surface.” 

“  You  are  forgiving  to  every  one,”  he  said  in  reply. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  it  struck  her  that  her  uncle’s 
face  looked  strained  with  anxiety,  and  she  had  to  be 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  outer  world 


whilst  she  had  been  shut  up  in  the  privacy  of  the  sick 
room.  Not  only  had  there  been  a  low  ferment  of  dis¬ 
content  among  the  operatives,  but  delegates,  with  plenty 
of  London  confidence,  had  been  sent  to  them  about  a 
week  before  to  help  them  to  organise  a  strike.  The 
principle  of  combination,  strong  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good,  and  putting  a  decided  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  workmen,  had  already  turned  the  heads  of  the 
millworkers  at  Dornton. 

The  mills  were  standing  still,  and  the  ringleaders 
prided  themselves  on  winning  a  decisive  victory — too 
decisive,  in  that  the  master  might  have  no  more  work 
to  give  them.  Most  of  the  poorer  operatives  at  Dornton 
lived  so  entirely  from  hand  to  mouth  that  already  grim 
want  was  making  its  appearance  in  the  homes  of  those 
who  would  fain  win  bread  for  their  little  ones,  but  who 
dared  not  offer  themselves  for  work  for  fear  of  the 
mates  who  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  them — 
homes  over  which  the  consequences  of  the  “  strike” 
threw  a  deep  and  terrible  gloom,  with  leisure  a  curse, 
and  with  children  wailing  for  bread.  There  were  some 
of  the  men  who  tried  to  lounge  about  sternly,  with 
folded  hands,  and  with  the  inevitable  pipe  to  deaden 
their  feelings  and  help  them  to  imitate  the  Spartan 
endurance  of  workers  who  had  refused  to  toil  for  the 
low  wages  which  had  been  paid  to  them  at  Dornton. 
These  more  heroic  spirits  had  tried  to  form  themselves 
into  a  committee,  but  had  not  the  necessary  energy  to 
help  them  to  outwit  the  bitter-tongued  mothers  who 
were  fain  to  purchase  cordials  instead  of  bread  to  still 
the  torments  of  their  infants,  the  reckless  youngsters 
who  were  fighting  and  quarrelling  instead  of  being 
employed,  or  the  sulky  comrades  who  kept  off  all 
thoughts  about  the  future  by  boozing  at  the  public- 
house  with  the  few  pennies  which  were  left  to  them. 

As  to  old  Mr.  Bardsley,  it  was  as  if  his  world  began 
to  sway  upon  its  axis.  Somebody  had  suggested  to 
him  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  send  for  a  few  police¬ 
men  from  Knaresbury,  but  he  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  suggestion.  At  times  he  would  seem  to  be  too 
apathetic  to  take  in  the  real  meaning  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  He  would  ask  fretfully  what  was 
the  matter,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
return  to  his  books.  At  other  times,  with  his  old 
tendency  to  shift  the  burden  on  other  shoulders,  he 
would  ask  irritably  for  Hayden,  and  demand  to  know 
what  he  was  thinking  of  in  losing  time  when  he  ought 
to  quell  these  resistant  spirits,  but  when  Hayden  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  sometimes  stuttering  and  a  little 
confused,  but  more  generally  wearing  that  air  of  injured 
innocence  which,  if  counterfeit,  was  well  assumed,  he 
was  easily  mollified  by  his  excuses. 

“  Hayden  tells  me  that  that  wretched  Carslake  was 
plotter-in-chief,”  he  remarked  when  he  met  Godwyn 
at  lunch-time  after  one  of  these  interviews.  “  It  is  easy 
now  to  understand  the  fellow’s  intention  in  setting  fire 
to  the  room  in  which  the  account-books  were  kept,  and 
so  much  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  business. 
These  things  were  destroyed  with  a  motive,  and  the 
punishment  should  be  penal  servitude.” 

“  There  is  other  valuable  property  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Hayden.  Are  you  wise  to  trust  him  so  thoroughly  ?” 
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asked  Godwyn  in  a  tremulous  voice,  looking  down  at 
her  plate.  She  did  not  believe  the  story  about  Cars- 
lake,  and  wondered  how  her  uncle  could  have  failed  to 
notice  the  moral  shuffling  in  the  manager’s  character 
which  was  so  disagreeable  to  her,  but  to  her  astonish¬ 
ment  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  speech. 

The  shock  of  recent  events  had  not  yet  crushed  her — 
it  seemed  only  to  have  startled  her  into  keener  energy  ; 
but  what  could  a  helpless  woman  do  ?  More  than  once 
she  had  risked  being  misunderstood  by  asking  her  uncle 
to  telegraph  for  Humphrey,  but  when  he  had  answered 
with  his  accustomed  apathy,  no  longer  seeming  to 
trouble  himself  about  his  projects  for  their  future,  that 
things  would  be  settled  in  one  way  or  another  before 
Humphrey  could  arrive  from  Monaco,  and  he  did  not 
see  that  his  nephew  could  do  anything  to  better  them, 
she  had  to  be  content  with  the  answer.  The  strike  had 
several  aspects  rendering  it  unpleasant  and  dangerous  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Bardsleys  for  the  future,  but  if  the 
old  man  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  these  things,  what 
could  a  girl  do  ? 

One  morning,  when  she  was  watering  her  cro¬ 
cuses  in  her  own  especial  flower-garden,  her  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  letter  which  had  been  thrown  down 
amid  a  cluster  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers.  She 
picked  it  up  and  saw  that  it  was  written  on  a  dirty  bit 
of  paper,  and  addressed  in  scrawling  handwriting  to 
herself.  Opening  it,  she  had  some  trouble  to  decipher 
the  words ; — 

“  ’Onard  Mees, — There  be  they  as  is  on  th’  quiet  as  ’ll 
bide  still  no  langer — i  naim  no  naimes  but  wudn’t  anser 
as  bluid  on’t  be  shede  afore  night  and  lifes  is  in  danger. 
Its  cam’  owt  as  it  were  Hayden  hisself  as  set  fire  to  the 
’ouse.  A  chap  was  on  Wach  and  saw  he  do  it,  and  ’e 
ought  to  insure  his  life  now  nocks  is  plenty.  They’ve 
draw’d  a  coffing  hand  sent  it  to  ’im.  They’ve  brake 
out  agen  him  and  taken  law  in  their  own  ban’s. 

“  I  am  Respekfully, 

“  A  Man  as  Fears  Bluid-shed.” 

Her  heart  beat  fast  as  she  read  the  letter  and  under¬ 
stood  the  baleful  significance  of  the  menacing  message. 
Things  were  then  past  her  control,  and  could  be 
remedied  now  by  no  jugglery  of  events.  Hayden  was 
suddenly  revealed  in  his  true  colours.  She  had  always 
believed  him  to  be  a  noxious,  contemptible  slave- 
driver,  grinding  down  the  poor  for  his  selfish  purposes, 
but  she  had  never  thought  so  badly  of  him  as  this.  He 
had  played  the  scoundrel  probably  to  shield  himself 
from  some  consequences  which  might  ensue  on  the 
examination  of  the  papers,  and  she  believed  he  might 
have  been  capable  of  appropriating  the  money  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  burnt  in  the  building.  He  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shift  his  guilt  on  an  innocent  man,  and 
the  workmen,  who  were  already  incensed  against  him 
— how  often  had  she  heard  them  muttering  curses  under 
their  breath  ! — would  probably  attack  him  without  any 
twinges  of  conscience,  and  have  recourse  to  some  act  of 
Lynch  law  which  the  quarter  sessions  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  undo.  Her  principal  hope  was  in  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  plans  and  the  indecision  which  might  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  a  particularly  stupid,  uneducated 
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mob  from  the  want  of  any  recognised  leader.  The 
unionists  had  returned  to  London,  but  some  of  the 
Dornton  men  were  still  red-hot  from  the  flaring  speeches 
and  the  resistance  which  had  been  stirred  up  in  them  by 
other  leaders  in  rebellion,  and  their  present  state  of 
suffering  had  enhanced  their  anger  and  made  them  ready 
for  any  act  of  savagery.  For  a  long  time  Godwyn  had 
had  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  smouldering  fire  might 
end  in  some  sudden  deed  of  violence. 

With  a  horrible  recollection  of  fists  that  buffet  and 
iron  heels  that  bruise,  she  ran  with  the  letter  to  her  uncle, 
but  received  no  help  from  him.  He  first  looked  scorn¬ 
fully  at  the  anonymous  composition,  and  then  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

“  It’s  all  a  hoax,”  he  said  languidly.  “  They  may 
make  up  these  stories  a'oout  Hayden,  who  has  tried  to 
keep  them  in  order,  to  deceive  you,  but  they  will  never 
venture  to  defy  him  openly,  though  they  may  frighten  a 
woman.” 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but,  hoping  yet  to  interpose 
between  the  rioters  and  their  victim,  she  sent  a  servant 
on  horseback  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Hayden’s  house 
warning  him  yet  to  escape  from  the  threatened  retaliation. 
The  messenger  never  reached  it,  for  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  convulsed 
by  a  common  passion  and  roused  by  a  common  grievance, 
who,  with  the  heavy  thud  of  determined  numbers,  were 
already  making  desolate  chaos  of  the  manager’s  pretty 
flower-garden,  and  trampling  down  the  shrubs  as  they 
stormed  their  way  to  the  attack. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  marched  one  of  Carslake’s 
brothers,  dragging  with  him  the  boy  who  had  lain  con¬ 
cealed  amongst  the  trees,  and  who  said  he  had  witched 
the  manager  apply  a  lighted  torch  to  the  woodwork  on 
the  night  of  the  fire,  and  had  only  kept  silent  from 
intimidation  till  now.  After  the  boy,  whose  face  was 
white  with  terror,  marched  the  members  of  the  so-called 
committee,  who  had  investigatod  the  story  so  far  as  to 
prove  that  Ned  Carslake’s  cloak  had  certainly  been 
stolen  from  him  on  the  same  terrible  night — an  assertion 
which  had  not  been  credited  before — and  who  said  that 
they  were  going  to  make  Hayden  give  up  the  proof  of 
his  guilt.  At  their  heels  followed  a  wild  and  ragged 
regiment  of  men  who  were  already  battling  with  want 
as  the  consequences  of  the  strike,  and  who  had  been 
looking  out  for  days  past  for  some  means  of  revenge — 
some  opportunity  of  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
manager ;  and  viragos  who  did  not  know  much  about 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  whose  watchword  was,  “  We 
wants  proper  beddin’,  warm  clothin,’  and  vittals  for  the 
childer.” 

The  crowd,  forming  itself  into  a  compact  mass,  so  as 
to  bar  the  doorway  of  the  house,  called  with  signiflcant 
growls  for  “  owd  Hayden”  to  come  down.  No  one 
came  to  answer  the  knocks  and  calls,  and  already,  with 
muttered  exclamations  of  rage  and  discontent — the 
leaven  of  passion  and  grief  having  gathered  inert  par¬ 
ticles,  and  swollen  as  it  proceeded — the  women,  who 
were  foremost  in  vociferations  of  execration,  began  to 
urge  the  men  to  break  in  the  door. 

In  this  emergency  the  members  of  the  committee, 
not  one  of  whom,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had 
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concdved  a  prompt  and  efficient  plan  to  be  carried  out 
without  faltering,  began  to  remonstrate.  Some  whisper¬ 
ings  of  the  police  who  might  be  expected  to  arrive  from 
Knaresbury,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  Godwyn, 
had  yet  power  to  control  them.  The  men  looked  around 
them  with  stealthy  glances,  a  little  frightened  at  the 
frantic  gesticulations  of  the  women. 

“  Boys  !”  shouted  one  virago,  “  break  open  the  door 
and  get  your  wages  !  Is  it  law  that  ye  are  to  have  no 
money  to  buy  food  ?” 

“  Men  !”  cried  another,  “  we  won’t  be  put  upon  or 
have  our  childer  put  upon !  If  we’re  poor  we’re 
strong !” 

“  Batter  the  door  !”  shouted  many  voices.  “  Make 
him  come  out !”  “  Break  in  the  shutters  !’’  “  Duck 

him  in  the  pond  !” 

But  at  that  instant  a  pale  face  showed  at  one  of  the 
windo  vvs.  It  was  one  of  the  hated  manager’s  servants, 
with  the  scared  face  of  her  fellow-servant  peeping  in 
comparative  safety  behind  her,  so  terrified  as  to  have 
almost  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

At  the  sound  of  the  clamp  of  the  iron  heels  and  the 
execrations  of  the  mob  the  girl  raised  her  hands  appeal¬ 
ingly  to  heaven,  and  at  the  cry  of  “  Where  is  he  ?”  she 
could  at  first  only  shake  her  head,  but  when  at  last  she 
gained  sufficient  courage  to  explain  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
sinking  in  a  way  that  threatened  tears,  that  her  master 
had  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  leaving  the  house  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  and  she  believed,  from  a  letter  he 
had  left  behind  him,  that  he  had  gone  to  “  Americay,” 
the  explanation  was  received  by  faces  distorted  with 
passion  and  with  yells  of  disappointment. 

“  Open  the  door  !”  was  the  cry  as  before  ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  couple  of  girls,  who  were  as  frightened  as 
timid  hares — one  of  them  weeping  scalding  tears  for  the 
master  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  sorriest 
scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  both  of  them 
with  a  nervousness  which  had  such  multiplying  powers 
that  the  crowd  before  them  seemed  to  number  thou¬ 
sands  instead  of  hundreds — were  compelled  to  undo  the 
bolts  with  shaking  fingers,  they  met  with  no  worse 
personal  treatment  than  that  of  finding  themselves 
roughly  jostled,  now  pulled  this  way,  now  that,  as  if 
through  the  mazes  of  catch-me-that-catch-can,  as  the 
intruders  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  scrambled  for  the 
pretty  drawing-room  ornaments  and  articles  of  furniture 
to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  as  payment 
for  their  bread. 

Hayden  had  left  nothing  valuable  in  his  sudden  ffight. 
In  the  letters  which  he  had  left  behind  him — one 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bardsley — he  had  scarcely  attempted 
to  account  for  his  sudden  disappearance.  That  be  had 
been  the  incendiary,  and  that  he  had  fled  the  country 
after  having  robbed  his  employer  to  a  terrible  extent 
and  destroyed  all  the  books  and  papers  which  would 
have  proved  his  guilt,  was  soon  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  One  of  the  maids  was  even  ready  to  admit 
that  her  master  had  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  in 
disguise,  and  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
strained  anxiety  pitiful  to  witness.  So  much  was  certain, 
and  perhaps  his  best  safeguard  was  in  attempting  no 
defence.  For  though  Mr.  Bardsley  had  already  bitter 


proof  of  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted,  he  was  willing  to  take  a  share  of  the  blame  on 
himself  for  his  lavish  expenditure  and  over-large  profits. 
The  confidence  which  he  had  placed  in  Hayden  had  at 
first  been  well  merited,  but  had  proved  in  the  course  of 
years  to  be  but  a  weak  breakwater  to  the  master  passion 
of  avarice.  The  fellow  had  fled  away  rich,  to  commence 
life  again  possibly  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  possibly 
under  an  assumed  name,  the  little  story  about  America 
proving  to  be  a  fiction  with  which  he  staved  off  the 
disagreeable  idea  of  mentioning  his  whereabouts,  but 
certain  it  was  that  before  his  flight  a  punishment  greater 
than  any  which  Mr.  Bardsley  could  inflict  had  he 
attempted  to  pursue  him  had  commenced  already.  Un¬ 
dying  conscience  had  its  fangs  in  him  -,  all  his  animation 
and  pugnacious  vigour  had  left  him. 

Those  who  had  seen  him  last  on  horseback  were 
able  to  describe  how  the  figure  was  prematurely  bowed 
which  before  was  strong  and  vigorous.  He  had  fled 
from  the  public  execrations,  but  he  could  not  escape 
the  personal  shame. 

“  Weak  as  a  reed,  and  yet  it  was  /  who  put  temptation 
into  his  way.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  loathed  the  whole 
thing  myself,  and  could  not  shift  such  a  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  mere  schoolboy.  I  wanted  Humphrey 
to  be  free  and  happy,  at  least  in  the  days  of  his  youth,” 
said  the  old  man  to  his  sister,  stifling  the  inward  groan 
of  self-reproach. 

Aunt  Laura,  rendered  partially  callous  by  her  greater 
sorrow,  muttered  something  incoherent  about  pride  and 
ill-fortune,  and  her  belief  that  her  nephew  would  have 
proved  but  a  laggard  scholar  where  any  real  work  was 
to  be  accomplished,  whilst  Rachel,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  act  as  another  Job’s  comforter  in  the  dark 
days  which  had  set  in  for  her  brother  at  Dornton, 
uttered  what  sounded  like  a  woman’s  apology  for  the 
ill-doer,  virtually  beyond  the  pale  of  apology — she 
having  always  had  a  lurking  fancy  for  Hayden. 

“  If  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  such  fierce  tempta- 
tations — life  is  so  much  harder  to  men  than  to  women — 
and  if  Godwyn  had  only  been  a  little  kinder  to  him, 
perhaps  he  might  not  have  behaved  so  cruelly  and  un¬ 
gratefully.” 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  trouble  visible  in  her  guardian’s  face,  as  the 
state  of  his  affairs  was  revealed  to  him  by  degrees,  was 
almost  more  than  Godwyn  could  bear.  With  men, 
who  have  strong  feelings  habitually  under  control,  and 
who  are  generally  intrepid  and  calm,  such  trouble  is 
painful  to  witness. 

With  the  workpeople  striking  for  higher  wages,  and 
Mr.  Bardsley  himself  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
what  prospect,  as  he  sometimes  asked,  could  there  be 
for  the  future  ?  He  had  telegraphed  to  Humphrey  to 
recall  him,  but  there  were  times  when  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  forgive  himself  for  having  brought  up  the 
young  man  with  such  “  great  expectations”  and  yet  in 
such  unnecessary  indolence.  Then  there  were  his 
sisters  partially  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  girl  whom 
he  had  adopted,  without  making  any  provision  for  her. 
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to  whom  it  became  more  and  more  necessary  that  he 
should  speak  plainly  and  tell  her  her  true  position. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Godwyn  that,  little  suspect¬ 
ing  how  a  part  of  the  old  man’s  trouble  referred  to 
herself,  she  should  be  bestirring  herself  actively,  and 
even  risking  personal  insult,  to  do  what  she  could  with 
the  people. 

From  cottage  to  cottage  she  had  toiled  on  the  days 
which  intervened  between  Hayden’s  flight  and  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  expected  arrival,  entreating  the  men  to  have 
patience,  and  assuring  them  that  when  the  young  master 
arrived  all  would  be  well. 

Many  of  the  women  had  opened  their  doors  eagerly 
to  her,  entreating  her  to  use  her  influence  with  their 
husbands,  and  gladly  accepting  the  food  which  s  e 
brought  for  their  children.  Godwyn  had  even  walked 
to  the  neighbouring  town  and  sold  the  little  articles  of 
jewellery  which  came  to  her  from  her  mother,  or  which 
had  been  given  to  her  through  her  guardian’s  lavish 
generosity,  to  purchase  bread  in  this  interval.  Even  her 
watch  had  disappeared,  but  of  this  she  said  nothing, 
only  remarking,  when  Mr.  Bardsley  sent  for  her — 

“  I  think  they  will  soon  see  their  mistake.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  it  already.  The  excitement  among  the 
workmen  will  soon  die  out.  It  was  all  owing  to  Mr. 
Hayden’s  real  or  supposed  injustice.” 

Mr.  Bardsley  shook  his  head.  What  could  a  mere 
girl  know  of  a  case  like  this  ?  But  ignoring  the  shake, 
she  continued  earnestly — 

“  I  think  I  have  made  most  of  the  members  of  the 
so-called  committee  see  that  the  consequences  may  be 
disastrous  to  themselves.” 

“  Humph  !”  he  said.  “  The  stump  orators  who  did 
so  much  mischief  have  taken  their  departure,  and  if  a 
strike  cannot  be  properly  conducted  under  the  control 
of  trades-unionism  it  can  be  only  like  a  guerilla  war, 
and  not  the  discipline  of  an  army.” 

He  was  quoting  from  a  letter  just  received  from  his 
nephew,  which  had  astonished  him  by  its  insight  into 
the  circumstances,  but  he  was  too  out  of  heart  to 
explain  that  his  wisdom  came  second-hand  from 
Humphrey. 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  said  sagely,  “  I  am  sure  that  is 
true  ;  but  Mr.  Hayden  was  a  little  hard,  and — and — I 
suppose  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  demand  some 
concessions  from  you.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  said  he  must  wait  till 
Humphrey  returned. 

She  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen  that  he  should  begin  to 
depend  upon  Humphrey,  whom  he  had  hitherto  been 
inclined  to  ignore  in  all  matters  of  business.  Altogether 
he  found  the  task  of  talking  to  her  of  his  comparative 
poverty  much  easier  than  he  had  expected. 

She  treated  it  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  so  little 
consequence  that  although  he  said  to  her,  “  Ah,  dear  ! 
you  do  not  know  what  ruin  means,”  he  began  to  feel  a 
little  relieved,  as  if  he  had  over-estimated  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  fatal  folly,  and  need  not  suffer  so 
acutely  from  the  sharp  tooth  of  his  remorse. 

“  My  poor  sister,’’  he  said,  “  is  quite  crushed.  She 
will  never  hold  her  own  again.  I  don’t  know  how  to 
prepare  her.  She  is  not  so  strong  as  she  used  to  be, 


and  now  in  her  recent  mourning,  too,  the  surprise 
may  hurt  her.’’ 

“  I  think  you  exaggerate  things  a  little,”  answered 
Godwyn,  stroking  his  hand  in  her  comforting  way. 
“Aunt  Rachel  has  plenty  of  strong  good  sense.  She 
will  not  fret  about  trifles  ;  and  as  to  Aunt  Laura 
she  is  not  dependent  upon  you,  she  has  her  own  private 
property,  and  her  two  children  at  school ;  the  very 
greatness  of  her  recent  trouble  will  be  sure  to  swamp 
all  minor  ones.” 

He  was  a  good  deal  relieved.  Godwyn’s  calm,  cool 
way  of  taking  things  was  often  a  surprise  to  him,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  had  he  hid  no  more  agitating 
news  to  break  to  her. 

“  It  is  hard  you  should  have  new  troubles  of  your 
own,  poor  child,”  he  began  nervously.  “  My  troubles 
have  been  bad  enough  for  you  to  bear,  but  I — I — 
perhaps  have  been  to  blame  for  being  a  coward  and 
keeping  back  other — more  trying  news  from  you.” 

He  hesitated  and  stammered. 

“  I — I  should  have  told  you  long  ago - ” 

And  she,  seeing  that  something  dreadful  was  coming, 
only  wished  that  it  might  come  quickly  and  be  over. 
Her  heart  was  preparing  itself  for  a  crisis,  but  scarcely 
for  the  intelligence  that  came  upon  her.  The  memories 
of  her  childhood  were  very  dim  and  indistinct — how 
her  mother  had  died  in  India,  and  how  her  father  had 
been  separated  from  her  in  some  not  very  glorious  but 
mysterious  fashion,  leaving  her  no  heritage  but  that  of 
sorrow,  and  no  home  save  that  which  her  so-called 
uncle,  Mr.  Bardsley  in  Devonshire,  might  be  able  to 
offer  her.  She  had  now  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bardsley 
was  no  relation  to  her  at  all — that  there  was  no  tie  of 
any  kind  between  herself  and  Humphrey.  She  had 
always  cherished  sentimental  fancies  about  her  soldier- 
father,  who  was  in  such  a  deplorable  fashion  compelled 
to  live  far  away  from  her.  He  was,  as  she  knew  from 
experience,  not  given  to  writing  letters,  but  she  had 
made  excuses  for  his  unwillingness  to  correspond  with 
the  daughter  who  was  sent  to  England  when  she  had 
been  such  a  baby-faced  creature.  Possibly  he  thought 
of  her  as  a  baby-faced  creature  still,  and  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  waste  parental  affection  and  sheets  of 
paper  and  envelopes  on  a  motherless  child  of  a  sex 
which  he  did  not  understand.  So  had  she  reasoned 
with  herself,  wishing  to  revere  the  sanctity  of  father¬ 
hood,  she  who  had  known  so  little  of  a  mother  ! 

But  when  her  father’s  story  was  briefly  and  gently 
told,  Mr.  Bardsley,  sifting  the  facts  clear  from  super¬ 
stitious  hearsay,  and  dwelling  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
the  dismal  reality  that  Godwyn  had  been  sent  to  him 
penniless,  abandoned  to  his  care  by  the  captain  who 
had  been  airily  trenching  on  his  capital  for  years  before 
the  misfortune  overtook  him  which  deprived  him  of  his 
pension,  and  when  he  further  explained,  “  The  affair 
was  known  in  all  circles  of  society,  high  and  low.  It 
has  been  debated  in  Parliament,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
I  had  no  right  to  change  your  name,  I  sent  you  to 
Heidelberg  for  your  education,  and — you  must  have 
noticed  it — I  have  kept  you  away  from  London,”  for 
the  first  time  she  realised  her  true  position,  and  the 
bewilderment  of  her  cruel  and  incr^ible  misfortune 
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caused  a  sensation  of  physical  faintness.  The  bene¬ 
volent  face  of  her  kindly  guardian  became  blurred  with 
indistinguishable  features,  the  room  swam  before  her  as 
if  it  had  been  a  ship  at  sea,  and  there  were  pulsations 
like  roars  of  water  in  her  ears. 

“  He  was,  so  it  was  reported,  an  attempted  murderer, 
only  by  accident  he  did  not  die  in  a  felon’s  cell.  He — 
tny  father !”  she  thought  to  herself,  still  with  sounds 
like  the  booming  of  advancing  waves  in  her  ears.  Then 
the  great  circles  of  sound  were  widening  and  dying 
away,  and  her  brain  swam  and  swung  with  torturing 
questions. 

“  I  should  have  been  taught  that  I  was  not  like  other 
children,  branded,  branded  !”  was  her  first  morbid  idea, 
and  her  next,  “  Did  Olive  know  about  this  ?  It  was 
kind  of  her,  after  all,  not  to  taunt  me  with  it.” 

For  memory  suddenly  brought  back  words  which 
she  had  overheard,  but  which  had  been  an  enigma  to 
her.  Aunt  Rachel  had  once  stopped  Olive  Neale  in 
what  had  seemed  like  a  meaningless  allusion,  saying, 
“  Don’t  you  know  that  your  chattering  may  do  no  end 
of  mischief?” 

How  kind  Aunt  Rachel  had  been  to  her,  and  how 
kind  others  had  been  from  the  time  of  her  intrusion 
into  a  house  to  which  she  had  never  belonged  !  Re¬ 
membering  with  what  respect  and  tenderness  she  had 
always  been  treated  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  have  dreamt,  and  Mr.  Bardsley 
was  not  telling  her  this  terrible  story.  Then  she  was 
roused  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  sitting  opposite 
to  her,  looking  at  her  anxiously,  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  sake  that  she  should  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  affected  by  what  he  had  told  her. 

Her  face,  which  had  been  ashy  pale,  changed  as  he 
watched  her  to  the  red  tint  of  a  sunset  sky.  Never 
had  he  before  seen  her  in  such  scarlet  discomfiture. 

“  Uncle,”  she  began,  her  voice  giving  a  sudden  leap, 
and  then  sinking  into  anguished  silence,  for  suddenly 
she  remembered  that  he  was  no  longer  her  uncle.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  lost  nearly  all  the  good 
things  on  earth  at  a  clean  sweep. 

“  Uncle,”  she  essayed  again,  forcing  herself  to  make 
the  effort,  “  you  have  not  told  me  all.  You  have  heard 
— from  my  father.” 

She  could  not  have  explained  any  more  than  he  could 
how  she  had  arrived  at  such  a  quick  prevision  of  the 
truth.  For  certain  it  was  that  he  had  been  withholding 
a  letter. 

“  Are  you  strong  enough  to  hear  it,  or  shall  I  keep 
it  back  from  you  ?  Still,  perhaps  it  will  be  better,”  he 
said,  undecided,  as  he  generally  was  in  trouble,  and 
fumbling  for  it  in  his  pocket. 

“  No,  give  it  to  me  directly,”  she  implored,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

“  Poor  fellow  !  God  help  him  !”  he  muttered,  as 
her  tears  dropped  over  the  letter. 

“  I  must  go  to  him  at  once.  He  will  die  without 
me.  I — I  ought  to  have  known  all  this  before.  I 
could  never  have  been  cheerful  as  I  have  been  all  these 
years  if  I  could  have  guessed  that  things  had  been  with 
him  like  this,”  she  sobbed  in  her  changed  mood,  re- 
[  pentant  already  for  having  blamed  the  man  who  was 


more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  who  was — if  he 
had  forgotten  her  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life — 
still  her  father. 

“  I  would  go  with  you  directly  if  I  could  leave  this 
place,”  he  faltered,  unwilling  to  spare  her,  and  yet 
approving  her  resolution. 

“  I  could  not  stay  here  when  once  I  knew  about  it ; 
it  would  be  undutiful  and  cruel.” 

“  Very  well,  but  if  misery  comes  to  you,  poor  child, 
don’t  blame  me,"  he  answered,  surprised  at  the  marked 
determination  in  her  voice,  and  then  rather  nervously  he 
added,  “  Will  you  not  wait  till  Humphrey  returns  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  Humphrey  may  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  this.  You  may  have  heard  that  I  made  a  will 
long  ago  leaving  everything  to  him ;  I  may  not  have 
much  to  leave  now,  and  I  should  not  think  it  right  to 
alter  my  will,  but  I  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Humphrey  may  prefer  to  share  the  miserable  remnant 
of  my  property  with  you." 

“  That  would  be  impossible,”  she  answered,  pressing 
her  hands  upon  her  breast  and  doing  violence  to  her 
own  feelings  to  speak.  “  I  would  take  what  was 
mine  by  legal  and  honest  right,  but  forgive  me,  after 
what  you  have  told  me  I  could  not  take  a  gift  of  that  sort.” 

He  looked  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and  clenched  hands, 
and  his  nervouness  increased  as  he  remembered  that 
girls  of  this  sort,  though  they  might  be  ready  to  die  like 
Iphigenia,  would  often  scorn  a  smaller  sacrifice. 

“  Not  if  he  wished  to  marry  you  ?”  he  asked  in  a 
lower  tone. 

“Is  it  only  because  you  wish  to  see  me  married  that 
you  talk  like  this  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  am 
young  and  able-bodied,  and  that  I  can  do — something  ?” 
she  asked  a  little  indignantly,  seeing  that  he  avoided  her 
direct  glances  and  was  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  equivo¬ 
cation,  though  there  was  a  wonderful  tenderness  in  his 
rough  voice.  “  Don’t  talk  to  me  any  more  in  that  way, 
dear.  You  know  I  think  single  women  are  often  happier 
than  married  ones,”  she  added,  relenting  as  she  always 
did  whenever  she  thought  she  had  caused  pain. 

Her  own  great  grief  seemed  almost  to  pull  her  to 
pieces.  She  kept  up  before  Mr.  Bardsley  that  he  should 
not  guess  how  she  felt  it.  But  there  was  a  moment  of 
despairing  dejection  as  she  went  out  from  his  presence 
in  which  she  seemed  to  realise  the  curse  on  all  that  she 
had  attempted. 

Hoping  that  the  fresh  air  would  help  to  brace 
her  nerves,  she  rambled  on  to  the  well-remembered 
cliffs,  from  whence  she  could  see  the  purple  head¬ 
lands  stooping  grandly  down  to  the  sea,  with  foam 
shooting  in  clouds  of  spray  into  the  air,  and  the  wild 
wind  driving  the  crested  waves  on  the  rocks. 

It  seemed  hard  to  leave  it  all ;  to  have  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  old  life,  and  to  go  into  the  new  world  and 
take  up  the  stained  name.  But  how  she  would  have 
hated  the  home  of  her  childhood  if  it  could  have  re¬ 
mained  hers  by  dint  pf  trading  on  Humphrey’s  heritage  ! 
The  mere  mention  of  her  guardian’s  project  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  her  content  to  flee  from 
Dornton  before  greedy  avarice  should  fasten  its  pangs 
in  her  heart,  or  a  degrading  love  of  ease  and  comfort 
decoy  her  to  marry  a  man  who  did  not  love  her. 
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BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  GABE  OF  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


XIV. — LITTLE  AILMENTS  (aND  THE 

Beginnings  of  big  ones). 

ND  now  perhaps  the  young,  inexperienced 
mothers  for  whom  these  simple  directions 
are  written  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  few 
hints  respecting  the  little  illnesses  and 
■  V'  aches  and  pains  that  are  the  gnomes  and 

"ijf'  the  goblins  of  babyland,  and  under  which  head 
teething,  being  a  heritage  of  woes,  scarcely 
M*  comes. 

It  is  very  tiresome,  besides  being  also  expen- 
sive,  to  be  obliged  to  send  off  post  haste  for  the 
doctor  every  time  the  small  monarch  of  the 
^  household  plunges  and  kicks  from  no  outward 
reason  whatever. 


A  mother  should  be  able  to  do  a  little  “  doctoring” 
upon  her  children’s  behalf.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  her 
stand  by  her  infant  wringing  her  hands  and  moaning 
unable  to  afford  it  the  slightest  aid  in  its  extremity, 
whilst  another  with  quick  precision,  and  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knows  what  she  is  about,  does  all  that  can 


be  done  for  it  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  hard  upon 
baby,  too,  when  mother  “  runs  away,”  stopping  her  ears 
in  its  times  of  trouble  because  she  cannot  bear  to  see  it 


suffer.  Try  to  overcome  this.  Baby’s  grief  is  four¬ 
fold  in  your  absence,  yet  you  leave  him  in  the  arms  of, 
and  to  be  comforted  by,  another.  You  could  not  assuage 
one  atom  of  his  pain,  poor  little  thing,  but  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  the  pressure  of  your  lips,  are  priceless  to 
him  now.  The  little  knowledge  I  will  tell  you  of  in 
the  doctoring  way  is  not  dangerous,  as  small  amounts 
of  information  are  said  usually  to  be.  You  can  do 
much,  perhaps  save  your  child’s  life,  whilst  your  servant 
is  putting  on  her  bonnet  to  go  after  your  medical 
attendant.  Do  all  you  can,  but  recollect  this  one  most 
important  caution,  the  moment  you  feel  yourself  in  doubt 
upon  any  matter,  incompetent  to  assist,  do  not  trust 
yourself.  It  must  be  real  not  fancied  knowledge 
when  you  appoint  to  yourself  the  task  of  “  home  doctor.” 
In  all  cases  of  doubt  waste  not  one  moment,  but  obtain 
prompt,  reliable  help  from  the  right  quarter.  Baby’s 
life  at  best  hangs  upon  a  mere  thread.  Witness  him 
“  not  well,”  nothing  particular,  perhaps,  is  the  matter 
with  him — one  of  the  many  teething  shafts  most  likely 
— but  he  is  “  not  well.”  How  he  will  pine  and  droop, 
and  grow  absolutely  thin  in  a  few  days !  He  gets 
“  better,”  and,  as  though  by  magic,  the  little  eyes 
sparkle  again,  and  he  picks  up  the  lost  flesh  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  short  space  of  time.  Vaccination  is  generally  an 
infant’s  first  taste  of  administered  pain,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  think  that  nine  babies  out  of  ten  deserve  gold 
medals  for  their  really  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude 
during  those  burning,  irritating,  hard-to-be-borne  times 
— times  when  doctor  complacently  calls,  and,  examining 
the  poor  swollen  little  arm,  smilingly  assures  you  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  behold  !  At  all  times  when  baby 


is  a  little  out  of  order  look  well  to  his  food,  and  rather 
under  than  over-feed  him.  This  rule  holds  good  almost 
always. 

Stomach-ache  is  his  here  noir,  and  he  has  plenty  of  it, 
poor  fellow.  It  visits  him  at  all  times,  in  all  seasons, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  complaint  he  cannot  possibly 
endure  martyr  wise.  The  most  heroic  baby  upon 
record  never,  I  am  certain,  bore  stomach-ache  silently. 
When  he  kicks  and  plunges  and  screams  and  draws 
his  legs  upwards,  then  you  may  be  nearly  sure  he  has 
what  nurses  term  “  a  little  pain.”  Some  of  these  ladies 
are  vehement  in  their  recommendation  of  “just  a  wee 
drop  of  spirits”  to  allay  this.  Never  listen  to  them  ; 
never  allow  it  to  be  given  upon  any  account  unless 
medically  advised.  The  ingenious  person  who  invents 
a  potion  for  the  dispersion  of  baby’s  stomach-ache 
ought  to  have  a  statue  raised  in  his  honour,  to  be  grate¬ 
fully  paid  for  by  the  mothers  of  all  nations !  I  have 
tried  many  so-called  remedies,  but  have  never  found 
one  that  is  really  efficacious.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to 
put  baby  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  bending  his  body 
rather  forward,  rub  his  back  and  pat  it  with  gentle 
vigour,  and  this  proceeding  generally  dislodges  and  puts 
to  rout,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  persistent  enemy. 

This  is  in  a  case  of  ordinary  stomach-ache,  brought 
on  by  eating  a  meal  too  fast,  or  by  sucking  from  a 
spoon,  &c.  Sometimes  there  is  something  causing  the 
pain  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  a  little  gentle 
medicine.  And  this  brings  us  to  our  little  medicine- 
chest  holding  our  simple  remedies  and  recipes. 

An  ordinary  work-box  does  well  enough  for  this 
purpose.  Have  two  keys  to  it ;  one  to  keep  always  in 
your  own  possession,  the  other  to  be  hung  on  a  high  nail 
out  of  the  reach  of  children,  but  where  people  can  get 
it  from  in  case  of  need  in  your  absence. 

It  should  contain  black  and  white  sticking-plaster, 
linseed  meal  in  an  air-tight  canister  (a  flat  mustard-tin). 
This  is  better  to  use  when  fresh,  but,  at  all  events,  keep 
some  in  your  chest.  It  is  sometimes  required  in  the' 
middle  of  the  night  in  a  hurry,  and  is  always  good  to 
put  on  “  wheezy”  people.  The  loud  terrible  bark  of 
coming  croup  generally  is  heard  first  in  the  night.  A 
little  bottle  of  camphorated  oil  must  be  added  it  is 
excellent  for  chest-rubbing  in  case  of  cold.  A  larger 
one  of  castor-oil  (a  most  useful  physic)  and  a  packet  of 
John  Steedman’s  much-to-be- praised  powders  for 
children'.  These  powders  are  simply  excellent.  I  have 
used  them  for  years.  A  lump  of  whiting — common 
whiting — should  also  receive  admittance.  Put  it  into 
a  small  box  or  tin  so  that  it  shall  not  make  your  chest 
untidy.  It  is  an  astounding  cure  for  burns  and  scalds 
when  scraped,  wetted,  and  placed  thickly  upon  the 
injured  parts  !  A  piece  of  old  woollen  cloth  must  cer¬ 
tainly  also  be  allowed  a  modest  corner,  and  I  think  I  hear 
many  readers  exclaim,  “  What  on  earth  for  ?”  I  will 
tell  you,  although,  properly  attending  to  my  business, 
this  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  baby. 
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Who  does  not  know  or  who  has  not  been  told  of 
rusty  nails  sticking  up  in  places  and  from  things  where 
they  are  the  least  looked  for  or  expected  ?  And  who 
has  not  heard  of  their  dangerous  properties  when  they 
have  torn  a  finger  or  some  other  portion  of  ones 
flesh  ? 

Put  the  end  of  the  woollen  rag  into  the  fire  or  a 
candle-flame,  and  getting  it  thoroughly  alight  blow  it 
out,  and  let  the  smoke  penetrate  the  sore  place.  Repeat 
this  many  times  ;  it  removes  the  poisonous  matter  that 
has  been  driven  in. 

Castor-oil  is  a  very  safe  medicine  for  baby,  or  indeed 
for  anybody,  and  babies,  although  1  really  cannot  admire 
their  fancy,  rather  like  it.  Half  a  teaspoonful  for  a 
very  young  child  is  enough,  but  one  of  six  months  may 
be  given  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  and  a 
half.  Put  it  in  a  warm  spoon  in  which  is  a  little 
sweetened  water.  You  can  give  it  thus  easily.  It  often 
removes  stomach-ache.  During  the  teething  battle  the 
powders  mentioned  before  fjohn  Steedman’s),  to  be  got 
at  any  respectable  chemist’s,  are  the  best  and  safest 
alleviation.  There  is  nothing  in  them  that  will  harm 
the  most  delicate  infant,  and  they  soothe  without 
deadening  its  nerves.  They  do  not  send  it  off  into  deep, 
unnatural  ^sleeps  that  last  so  long  and  frighten  the 
parents,  but  are  quietly,  gently  efficacious. 

A  packet  of  senna-leaves  should  be  put  into  your  box. 
Prepared  as  follows  they  make  a  cooling  medicine  for 
young  and  old  children  too  : — Put  half  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves  and  one  ounce  of  figs  or  raisins  in  a  jug,  pour 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  them  ;  cover,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  five  hours,  when  strain  off.  A  small 
teacupful  is  a  dose.  Sweetened  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
palatable,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  young  ones  to  take  it  cheerfully. 

A  word  here  about  medicine-giving.  Never  deceive 
your  children  in  the  matter  by  telling  them  it  is  nice. 
They  will  speedily  find  out  for  themselves  that  you  are 
telling  them  an  untruth,  will  lose  all  faith  and  trust  in 
your  word  (which  should  be  to  them  as  unfailing  as 
that  far-famed  “  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians”),  and 
you  will  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  fuss  with  them 
every  time  physic-day  comes  round.  Tell  them  plainly 
It  is  not  nice,  and  put  it  to  their  good  sense  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  their  benefit,  and  therefore  they  should  not 
act  like  babies  about  it. 

Again,  do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  administering 
medicine  to  them  upon  every  trivial  occasion.  Con¬ 
stantly  giving  the  little  doses  of  the  nursery  is  very 
often  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 

A  small  box  containing  p>owdered  gum-arabic  must 
be  thought  of ;  it  is  very  healing  when  applied  to  tender 
or  sore  nipples.  Also  keep  some  finely-powdered 
alum  ;  it  will  be  found  of  use  in  whooping-cough — viz., 
a  grain  to  each  year  of  a  child’s  age  given  in  a  little 
sugar  three  times  a  day.  If  your  chest  will  hold  them 
the  following  are  two  most  useful  recipes  where  there 
are  children,  who  we  know  are  constantly  getting  cuts 
and  blows  in  their  play,  and  who  also  usually  suffer 
from  chilblains  more  or  less.  Mix,  or  it  would  be 
better  that  your  chemist  should  do  this  for  you,  half  a 
drachm  each  of  oil  of  thyme  and  camphor,  two 


drachms  of  spirits  of  lavender,  and  one  ounce  of  spirits 
of  wine  ;  it  is  a  simple  and  good  application. 

Sore  throats,  too,  are  of  common  occurrence  among 
our  big  babies  ;  a  good  embrocation  to  keep  always  at 
hand  is  an  ounce  of  olive  oil  mixed  with  half  an  ounce 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Grown  people  can  usually 
bear  equal  parts  of  each. 

Put  in  your  box  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  your 
plaister  when  needed,  a  reel  of  cotton,  and  some  linen 
rag,  and  keep  a  small  supply  of  magnesia. 

Such  a  chestful  will  do  for  a  young  mother  to 
practise  with.  She  had  better  not  meddle  with  any¬ 
thing  in  this  way  more  elaborate  or  complicated  until 
she  has  gained  for  herself  actual  experience,  and  if  she 
have  a  large  family  this  will  soon  come  to  her. 

In  alluding  to  ailments  that  are  not  “  little”  I  mean 
merely  to  mention  what  I  know  has  proved  beneficial 
in  cases  personally  seen  or  dealt  with,  what  may  with 
safety  be  administered,  and  the  line  of  conduct  to 
follow  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  a  doctor. 
But  mothers  should  certainly  not  take  upon  themselves 
(unless  more  than  ordinarily  skilled  in  such  things)  the 
entire  responsibility  of  serious  maladies. 

It  is  distressing,  however,  for  any  one  not  to  know 
in  the  least  what  to  do,  or  what  could  be  done  to  help 
their  child  in  sickness. 

Thus  in  whooping-cough  in  its  first  stages  a  mother 
can  arrange  that  the  sufferer’s  bowels  be  kept  properly 
opened,  that  the  food  given  him  shall  be  light  (vege¬ 
tables  and  milk  chiefly),  and  that  he  is  not  exposed  to 
a  sharp  or  damp  air.  Also  that  the  sufferer  shall  be 
watched  carefully  when  a  fit  of  whooping  is  on.  Very 
often  it  is  so  violent  that  he  will  gasp  and  struggle  for 
breath,  a  convulsive  fit  sometimes  following.  If  in  bed 
instantly  raise  him  to  a  sitting  posture — this  is  very 
important — or  he  will  very  likely  choke.  For  his  fearful 
cough  I  name  a  tried  and  excellent  recipe  for  cough 
drops,  as  follows  : — One  ounce  of  spermacetti  in 
powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  honey,  one  of  ordinary 
peppermint-water,  and  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg  beat 
well  together.  Give  portions  of  a  teaspoonful  with 
sugar  or  in  a  little  barley-water,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  powdered 
alum  mentioned  in  a  previous  page  is  good  for  some 
children  in  this  cough,  but  with  others  it  is  useless,  so 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  worth  trying,  being  so 
simple,  it  must  be  regularly  persevered  with  and  given 
three  times  a  day.  The  very  best  of  all  remedies, 
however,  for  whooping-cough  is  to  give  the  patient  a 
complete  change  of  air. 

Croup  is  a  v.iy  formidable  complaint.  The  very 
name  of  it  is  enough  to  startle  mothers,  as  it  so  often 
proves  fatal.  When  baby  coughs  it  is  generally  from 
teething,  that  nest  from  whence  spring  so  many  little 
indispositions,  but  if  from  a  cold  caught  as  colds  gene¬ 
rally  are  caught — nobody  knows  when  or  how — a 
linseed  meal  poultice  on  the  chest  and  between  the 
shoulders  will  probably  give  relief  very  speedily,  or  to 
rub  these  parts  well  but  gently  with  camphorated  oil  is 
a  frequent  cure.  This  other  cough,  however,  the 
cough  of  croup,  a  cough  that  makes  baby’s  mother 
wring  her  hands  in  affright,  is  one  of  the  kings  of  terror 
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in  Babyhnd.  He  tells  you  of  his  arrival,  the  notice 
being  more  like  the  shrill  bark  of  a  dog  at  midnight 
than  a  sound  proceeding  from  the  throat  of  a  human 
being.  He  is  a  potentate  that  brooks  no  delay,  for  he 
comes  and  he  conquers,  unless  he  himself  is  speedily 
overthrown  and  vanquished.  Hoarseness  is  the  pre¬ 
monitory  symptom  of  the  cough  heralding  the  coming 
of  croup  generally,  but  it  has  been  known  to  come — 
rarely — with  a  cold  merely  ! 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Send  for  medical  assistance 
immediately.  But  what  if  the  doctor  cannot  come 
immediately  ?  What  if  he  live  a  long  distance  from 
you  What  is  to  be  done  still  ? 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  this  important  ques¬ 
tion.  A  long  time  ago  one  of  my  own  babies  (eighteen 
months  old)  was,  to  my  great  distress,  and  horror  at 
my  own  ignorance  afterwards,  seized  with  the  terrible 
croup  symptoms. 

I  knew  no  more  about  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
babies,  then  than  I  knew  how  to  ride  to  the  moon  on  a 
certain  old  lady’s  proverbial  broomstick.  I  knew  simply 
nothing  about  “  how  to  take  care  of  them,”  but  my 
knowledge  was  coming  to  me  very  fast. 

The  laundress  with  the  linen  happened  to  be  in  my 
kitchen  when  baby  sent  forth  his  first  appalling  hoot  of 
pain. 

“  Beggin’  your  pardon,  mum,  I  s’pose  you  know 


what  that  noise  is  ?”  she  said  in  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  very  peculiar  tone  of  voice.  I  knew  afterwards  it 
was  because  I  exhibited  less  alarm  than  was  feasible 
under  the  circumstances. 

“  Baby  has  a  bad  cough,”  I  replied,  counting  out  her 
money  as  I  spoke. 

Mrs.  Baker  snorted  ominously.  I  knew  that  snort 
very  well.  It  signified  to  me  “  A  penny  a  dozen  more.” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked  sharply,  as  I  did  a 
little  mental  arithmetic  and  resolved  firmly  to  stand 
boldly  by  my  guns  and  not  advance  another  halfpenny 
upon  the  score  of  washing. 

“  Well,  then,  mum,”  she  replied,  “  I’ve  got  a  ’eart  in 
my  body,  and  I’ve  got  a  little  young  ’un  over  yonder  in 
the  cemetery,  and  he  died  of  a  ‘  bad  cough’  like  yours  has 
got.  It  may  be  a  cough,  but  I  calls  it  croup,  and  I  tells 
you  plain,  for  my  baby  comes  right  before  my  eyes  when 
I  hear  that  awful  noise,  that  you  must  stop  it.” 

I  remember  I  felt  a  sickening  sensation  of  dread 
stealing  over  me  as  she  spoke.  Mortified  too,  I  re¬ 
flected  I  was  a  mother  and  yet  totally  ignorant  of  not 
only  croup  and  how  I  could  help  to  get  rid  of  it,  but 
of  most  other  things  so  needful  for  a  woman  to  know 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  children.  How  my  baby 
and  I  had  struggled  on  through  the  ups  and  downs  of 
baby  life  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months  has 
puzzled  me  since  very  much. 
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HOU  reverend  relic  from  a  far-off  clime. 

Of  ancient  days,  triumphant  over  Time, 

Thou  ocean  traveller,  brought  with  peril  o’er. 
To  rise  again  on  London’s  busy  shore. 


Superb  exponent  of  Egyptian  art. 

What  wondrous  secrets  load  thy  granite  heart 
Since  thou  wert  fashioned  from  the  ribs  of  earth 
To  show  the  great  sun’s  golden  glory  forth ! 
Thou  with  six  noble  compeers  hast  surveyed 
The  birth  and  death  of  empires  undismayed. 
Some  of  them  saw  at  On  the  guiding  light 
Shed  o’er  the  Holy  Family  in  their  flight. 

The  oldest  still  ennobles  Goshen’s  brow. 

Almost  the  sole  surviving  relic  now 
Of  her  foundation,  and  upon  whose  sod. 

When  years  had  rolled  their  courses,  Jesus  trod. 


And  one  in  Turkey,  yet  one  more  in  Rome, 
Captives  and  aliens  from  their  childhood’s  home, 
Tower  in  lone  majesty,  recording  still 
The  grandest  era  of  Egyptian  skill. 


A  fifth  in  Alexandria  calmly  rears 
Its  stately  form,  and  o’er  it  kindly  peers 
A  noble  landmark,  like  an  angel  guide 
To  wanderers  o’er  Egypt’s  sand  plains  wide. 

Ask  of  the  ages  where  the  sixth  has  gone. 

For  naught  of  that  stone  mountain  now  is  known. 
Thus  perish  all  things,  save  the  spirit  free. 
Inheritor  of  immortality ! 


Past  ages  fondly  raised  to  Ra  and  Turn 
(Whose  morn  and  evening  glory  robed  the  sun) 

These  sacred  fanes,  to  grace  the  sun-shrine  high, 

Full  in  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sky. 

Where  now  is  Heliopolis  ?  ah,  where 
Her  sun-shrine,  raised  in  classic  beauty  rare  ? 

Crumbled,  and  lost  in  rainless  Egypt’s  dust. 

Save  what  these  columns  guard  in  sacred  trust. 

And  shall  we  fondly  consecrate  and  raise 
Vast  monuments  to  sing  of  mortal  praise. 

And  then  presume  to  criticise  and  scorn 
Fanes  raised  the  sun-god’s  temple  to  adorn  ? 

Ah  no,  but  let  us  rather  consecrate 
Anew  this  worship-sign  of  ancient  date. 

Than  join  in  scoff  by  sneering  cynic  thrown  ! 

On  faith  and  on  religion  not  his  own. 

Upon  the  generous  donor’s  aged  brow  ] 

Let  Britain  place  her  grateful  chaplet  now,  i 

Since  unto  him  is  due  that  she  doth  hold 
This  precious  relic  of  the  faith  of  old.  I 

And  let  us  not  forget  what  thanks  are  due  I 

To  skilful  Dixon  and  his  gallant  crew. 

And  as  is  just,  be  honour  also  paid  I 

To  useful  Dmetri  for  his  timely  aid.  ' 

Then  plant  the  precious  fane  on  Britain’s  shore 
In  solemn  tribute  of  the  faith  of  yore,  j 

That  coming  ages  may  revere  the  sod  I 

That  shrines  this  tribute  to  the  living  God.  \ 

H.  S.  Battersby.  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GETTING  THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

ARK  had  not  much  trouble  in  changing 
Laban  from  a  despairing  culprit  into  a 
commonplace  labourer  again  ;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  other  culprits  abroad,  some 
desperate  enough,  and  a  regular  season  of 
“  agrarian  outrages”  set  in. 

These  misfortunes,  associating  themselves 
with  Mark’s  words  at  the  meeting,  fixed  the 
hostile  feeling  on  his  neighbours’  part,  and 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  culprit  of 
all.  They  would  have  almost  rejoiced  if  any 
“  outrages”  had  taken  place  on  his  farm,  but 
nothing  unfortunate  transpired  there.  Mark, 
whose  nature  it  was  to  suspect  nobody,  and  who  had  a 
theory  that  by  trusting  people  you  make  them  trust¬ 
worthy,  never  troubled  himself  about  the  matter,  never 
dreaded,  as  his  aunt  did,  a  sudden  waking  some  night 
to  find  a  red  glare  outside. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  owed  his  immunity  to  his 
two  criminals,  Laban  Lake  and  Will  Beans,  who“  took 
turns”  mounting  guard  night  after  night. 

Meanwhile,  through  all  the  discomfort  and  suspicion 
that  was  rife,  there  came  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  something  more  dangerous  was  to  happen  soon. 
By-and-by  there  was  a  definite  impression  that  a 
meeting  of  the  disaffected  would  take  place  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  the  sullen  scowls  on  many  faces  showed 
that  the  “  disaffected”  were  not  few  in  number. 

“  Do  you  think  there’s  anything  in  it,  Lake  ?”  Mark 
asked  one  day. 

Laban  looked  uneasy,  came  a  little  nearer,  and  said — 

“  There’ll  suttingly  be  a  meeting  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  there’s  delegates  going  about  as  ’ll  put  the  men  up 
to  all  the  mischief  they  can.  And  I  know  how  they 
put  a  man’s  back  up,”  he  added  with  a  grim  look,  as 
he  recalled  what  might  have  been  his  ruin  but  for 
Mark. 

Easter  Monday  was  a  general  holiday  there,  a  club 
meeting  day,  and  many  were  the  precautions  and  appre¬ 
hensions  with  which  it  was  awaited  that  year. 

The  morning  of  the  dreaded  day  found  Mark  busy 
with  some  accounts  and  half-forgetting  all  that  he  had 
heard,  when  the  vicar  came  to  beg  for  an  interview,  if 
Mr.  Vernon  were  not  too  busy. 

Mark  hurried  out  and  brought  in  the  gentleman, 
whom  he  found  in  an  unusual  state  of  disturbance  and 
annoyed  perplexity. 

“  I  fear  I  am  disturbing  you,  I  fear  you  are  busy,” 
he  said,  when  Mark  had  given  him  a  chair. 

It  was  the  third  time  he  had  said  so,  and  for  the 
third  time  Mark  courteously  assured  him  that  this  was 
not  the  case. 

“  The  fact  is,”  pursued  the  vicar,  in  a  nervous,  fid¬ 
gety  way,  “  the  fact  is,  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Vernon, 


very  anxious  about  what  is  taking  place  to-day.  It  is — 
it  really  is — a  source  of  anxiety  to  me — a  source  of 
anxiety,”  and  he  looked  uneasily  into  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  as  though  an  explanation  might  be  found  there. 
Finding,  however,  only  the  maker’s  name,  he  looked 
up  and  began  again — “The  fact  is,  Mr.  Vernon,  there 
seems  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  an  ill  feeling  abroad.  Things 
are  obviously  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state,  and  I 
wondered  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  on  the 
subject.” 

An  odd  smile  passed  over  Mark’s  lips  as  he  said — 

“  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  the  likeliest  person  to 
give  you  information  of  that  sort,  sir.” 

The  vicar  looked  still  more  uncomfortable. 

“  I  would  not  imply  that,”  he  returned.  “  But 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Vernon,  your  sympathies  are  known 
to  be  very — very  broad,  in  short.  And  it  struck  me, 
it  merely  struck  me  privately,  that  some  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  might  be  amongst  your  protegh ;  that  you 
might,  by  chance,  be  able  to  give  me  a  clue  to  some  of 
their  views.” 

“And  what  are  the  disaffected  doing  to-day  ?”  Mark 
asked. 

“  It  has,  you  know,  always  been  the  custom  on  the 
club-feast  day  for  the  men  to  proceed  first  to  church, 
where  I  had  a  short  service  for  them.  To-day  they 
refuse  to  come.  They  send  word  that  they  are  going 
to  the  meeting  at  Beanfield  Green — that’s  three  miles 
from  the  county  town,  you  know — to  discuss  measures 
of  self-defence.” 

“  I’m  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  I  fear  the  men’s  minds  are 
scarcely  fit  for  a  quiet,  sensible  discussion  just  now. 
But  for  the  service,  sir,  it’s  very  kind  of  you  to  have 
one.  I’m  sure,  on  purpose  for  them,  but  wouldn’t  you 
rather  they  didn’t  go  to  church  first  if  they’re  only  going 
to  get  drunk  afterwards  ?” 

“  I  should  hope  that  would  not  have  been.  But  we 
need  not  discuss  that ;  I  merely  wished  to  ask  you  if 
you  thought  the  meeting  dangerous  ?” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  good  deal  to  excite  men  when  they 
once  begin  talking  about  self-defence ;  it  is  much  too 
easy  to  confound  it  with  the  attacking  of  other  people. 
Bur  really  I  do  not  know  anything  of  this  particular 
matter.” 

“lam  sorry  not  to  obtain  any  information  from  you, 
Mr.  Vernon,  but  not  sorry  that  you  have  been  free  from 
anxiety  on  this  subject.” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  that.  I  do  feel  anxious  about  it  all, 
and  wish  very  much,  as  I  think  a  movement  must  come, 
that  we  could  get  it  properly  directed.” 

“  Why  must  the  movement  come,  Mr.  Vernon  ?” 

“  I  should  imagine  because  it  is  necessary.” 

“Well,  well,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  myself,  but 
far  be  it  from  me  to  say  there  is  no  necessity  because  I  do 
not  see  it.  Possibly  we  take  a  different  view  of  such 
things.” 

Here  he  became  a  little  more  fidgety,  as  if  he  wished 
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ALMOST  A 

to  say  something  that  he  was  shy  of  uttering,  and  Mark 
tried  a  few  words  to  turn  the  subject,  but  the  vicar 
presently  went  on — 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Vernon,  I  am  an  old  man  and  you  a 
young  one  ;  might  I  give  you  a  word  of  warning  with¬ 
out  offence  ?” 

“  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  any  good  advice, 
which  would  be  any  advice  from  you,  sir,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  would  only  say  this  :  young  people 
in  their  generosity  and  hopefulness  have  a  great  belief  in 
change.  A  change  must  be  for  the  better.  Now,  as 
you  get  older  you  find  out  that  a  change  must  be  very 
much  for  the  better  if  it  is  not  to  be  for  the  worse.  Change 
is  in  itself  an  evil ;  it  is  wilful,  it  fosters  discontent,  it 
checks  constancy,  it  puts  a  thousand  things  out  of  har¬ 
mony  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  reconcile  again.” 

“  But  change  is  the  law  of  Nature,  isn’t  it  ?  ‘  From 

hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe,*  or  else  it’s  the  other 
alternative.” 

“  Development  and  quiet  growth  are  natural  laws, 
always  being  worked  out.  But  that  is  God’s  work  in 
us,  and  is  a  true  progress  whether  it  seems  to  us  to  tend 
towards  ripeness  or  towards  rottenness.  What  I  dread 
are  the  violent  jerks  of  man’s  wilful  interference  with 
systems  that  are  working  for  good  in  the  world.” 

“  Nature  is  ‘  very  good.’  Natural  development  deals 
with  what  was  all  right  at  starting.  Great  wrongs  can’t 
be  righted  without  some  of  those  jerks.  I’m  afraid.” 

“  Don’t  be  too  ready  to  believe  in  great  wrongs.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it ;  they  are  before  my  eyes  every  day 
— do  not  tell  me  not  to  believe  in  them,”  and  the  look 
Mark  turned  towards  the  clergyman  was  very  gentle  and 
pleading.  “  I  am  accused  of  being  an  atheist  by  one  of 
my  neighbours,  because  I  believe  in  the  rights  of  man. 
But  you,  sir,  will  be  more  merciful  in  your  judgment, 
for  you  are  among  us  as  the  minister  of  One  who 
*  had  compassion  on  the  multitude.’  ” 

The  vicar,  who  had  heard  of  Mark  Vernon  as  “  dan¬ 
gerous,”  and  who  had  called  on  purpose  to  scold  him, 
felt  himself  quite  disarmed  by  this  last  speech. 

And  Mark,  a  little  alarmed  when  he  found  himself 
actually  quoting  a  text  to  a  clergyman,  began  to  say 
rather  hurriedly  that  he  hoped,  after  all,  the  day  would 
go  off  with  great  cry  and  little  wool,  promising  to  go 
round  at  once  to  the  men  he  knew  and  beg  them  to  be 
careful. 

On  this  the  gentlemen  separated,  and  Mark  betook 
himself  to  his  friends’  cottages.  Some  of  the  men  were 
gone  already ;  others  were  preparing  to  start.  His 
pleasant,  cheery  voice  and  warning  generally  won  a 
pleasant  reply.  One  or  two,  however,  were  sullen 
enough,  and  hurried  away  from  him,  knowing  by 
experience  that  it  was  more  hopeful  to  try  and  keep 
snow  in  sunshine  than  bad  temper  when  Mark  Vernon 
was  trying  to  win  them  round. 

Laban  Lake  was  meaning  to  stay  at  home,  as  a  proof 
of  loyalty,  it  appeared,  and  Will  Beans  was  hesitating. 
Mark  begged  both  to  go  to  “  keep  the  others  straight,” 
and  after  seeing  them  off  he  went  home  once  more. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  sunbeams  were  slanting 
through  his  window  as  he  bent  once  more  over  his 
papers,  when  a  sound  of  exclamations  reached  him,  and 
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his  aunt  rushed  in,  much  excited,  and  with  a  suppressed 
scream  in  her  voice. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Mark !  here’s  Mr.  Robinson  come  to 
say  there’s  a  dreadful  riot  going  on  on  Beanfield  Green, 
and  they’re  sending  for  the  soldiers.” 

Mark  had  sprung  up  and  turned  round  to  see  his  foe — 
the  red-faced  man — standing  at  the  door. 

“Look  here,  Vernon,”  said  he,  “if  you’ve  any 
influence  with  these  beggars,  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them.  They’re  breaking  into  my  place,  and  we’ve  sent 
for  the  military,  but  it’s  a  weak  chance  if  they’re  in  time 
to  save  my  machines.” 

Mark  was  already  rushing  down  to  the  stables,  while 
Mr.  Robinson  followed  him,  pouring  out  his  fears. 

“  They’re  under  nobody’s  influence  by  now,”  re¬ 
turned  Mark,  “  but  we’ll  go  and  speak  to  them  ;  we’ll 
see  what  we  can  do.” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  done  speaking  enough  and  to  spare. 
This  is  what  comes  of  putting  their  backs  up  and 
talking  of  the  rights  of  man.” 

It  did  not  seem  to  Mark  an  appropriate  time  for 
renewing  the  argument  just  then ;  he  was  too  busy 
saddling  his  horse,  and  before  Mr.  Robinson  had  half 
finished  the  invective  he  poured  out  on  this  occasion 
Mark  was  galloping  off  at  a  racing  pace. 

“  I’m  going  to  call  some  more  neighbours,”  shouted 
Robinson  after  him. 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of 
sight.  _ 

Robinson’s  farm  stood  close  to  Beanfield  Green,  and 
some  five  miles  from  Vernon’s  place.  Mischief  is  quick 
enough,  and  was  on  the  spot.  Could  the  bay  mare  get 
over  the  five  miles  quickly  enough  to  forestall  it  ?  At 
any  rate  her  master -was  going  to  try.  He  galloped  her 
on  through  the  mild  still  air,  hedges,  trees  vanishing 
in  a  wild  charge  past  him,  the  dust  flying  under  her 
strides  like  foam  from  a  mill-wheel,  the  whole  scene 
blending  in  wild  confusion  before  his  eyes,  just  as 
anxiety,  excitement,  and  the  exaltation  of  mad  speed  were 
blended  within.  Quickly  indeed,  but  not  quickly  enough, 
went  the  clever  little  bay,  for  before  he  had  ridden  half¬ 
way  there  was  a  red  light  shining  against  the  mild  blue 
sky,  and  he  knew  that  the  madness  had  begun  its  work. 
Soon  he  could  hear  wild  shouts  and  yells,  the  cries  of  a 
great  crowd,  and  as  he  drew  near  Robinson’s  farm  he 
saw  that  a  barn  was  burning,  while  some  two  or  three 
hundred  men  were  rushing  about  in  the  glare,  waving 
their  hats  and  cheering. 

Another  party  of  less  drunken  men  was  busy  forcing 
the  doors  of  a  larger  building  where  the  machinery  was 
kept,  but  the  bolts  and  bars  were  strong,  and  as  yet 
resisted  them. 

“  Set  the  whole  place  afire !”  cried  one  tall  fellow 
whose  arms  were  bare  and  his  face  grimed  with  smoke. 

“  No,  it’s  near  the  house.  You  don’t  want  to  burn 
a  man’s  house  over  his  wife’s  head,”  shouted  a  voice  that 
Mark  seemed  to  know. 

“We  only  want  to  get  at  the  machines  that  take  the 
bread  out  of  our  children’s  mouths,”  screamed  another, 
with  a  good  many  more  words  not  pretty  to  hear,  and 
by  no  means  adding  to  the  sense  of  his  remark. 

“  Hulloh  !  Who  are  you  ?” 
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For  Mark  had  ridden  into  the  midst  of  them  before 
they  were  aware,  and  placed  himself  right  in  front  of 
the  door  they  were  attacking.  They  had  given  way 
before  his  suddenness,  but  closed  round  him  like  waves 
a  moment  after. 

If  ever  Mark  looked  a  good  knight  and  true  it  was 
then,  with  the  glare  of  the  red  fire  on  his  shining  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks,  his  figure  drawn  up  as  he  reined 
in  his  horse  and  looked  around  him.  Oaths,  shouts, 
execrations  greeted  him  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  waved 
it  as  a  signal  for  silence,  and  then  made  his  ringing 
voice  sound  clear  through  the  storm. 

“  Are  you  all  gone  mad,  my  men  ?  Is  this  the  way 
you  get  your  claims  attended  to  ?  Is  this  the  w.ny  to 
get  justice  done  in  England 

There  was  a  little  curiosity  to  hear  him  and  some 
subsiding  of  the  noise,  but  those  behind  were  struggling 
to  the  front,  and  those  at  the  side  shrinking  back  from 
the  scorching  flame. 

“  What  good  can  this  do  you  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
get  your  rights  by  wronging  other  people 

“  We  mean  to  try  it,’’  shouted  a  man. 

“  You  mean  to  try  what  ?  Try  burning  a  man’s 
house  down,  like  a  set  of  addle-pated  cowards  !  I 
thought  you  came  here  to  talk  over  some  reasonable 
and  lawful  way  of  redressing  grievances.  That’s  what 
I  hoped  you  were  going  to  do,  instead  of  behaving  like 
a  pack  of  drunken  madmen.” 

The  sober  ones  were  displaying  the  instinct  natural 
to  the  English  of  listening  to  any  one  who  roundly 
abuses  them  in  public,  perhaps  from  a  dim  notion  that 
incivility  proves  his  sincerity,  but  the  sober  formed  a 
very  poor  minority,  and  the  others  broke  out  again  with 
oaths,  varied  by  hisses  and  groans,  shouts  and  cries  loud 
enough  to  drown  his  v^ice.  Some  stones  were  thrown 
that  made  his  horse  start  and  rear,  but  he  rode  like  a 
Centaur. 

“  Take  care  what  you  are  about,”  he  shouted  again. 
“  Supposing  you  tore  me  to  pieces  and  burned  Farmer 
Robinson’s  house  down,  what  good  would  come  of 
that  to-morrow  ?  What  fools  you  must  be  not  to  see 
you  are  just  cutting  your  own  throats  !” 

His  voice  was  lost  again,  and  another  shower  of 
stones  came  pattering  round  him,  making  his  horse  rear 
and  dance  again,  and  nearly  cutting  his  left  hand  in 
two,  but  he  went  on  again — 

“  I’ve  another  thing  to  tell  you.  They’ve  sent  for 
the  soldiers  from  the  depot,  and  if  they  catch  you  here 
so  much  the  worse  for  you.  Take  a  friend’s  advice, 
go  home  and  forget  this  folly  and  worse  than  folly  that 
you  are  doing  here.’’ 

The  soldiers !  They  were  caught  in  a  trap,  then. 
He  kept  them  lingering  till  the  soldiers  came  !  They 
would  have  their  revenge  !  Down  with  Mark  Vernon  ! 
Down  with  all  the  tyrants  !  Fire  the  machine-house  ! 
Fire  the  farm  !  Burn,  kill !  Such  were  the  murmurs 
that  ran  like  impulses  through  the  crowd. 

The  hoarse  fury  of  the  shouts  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
More  and  more  madly  they  rushed  upon  him,  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  as  it  danced  and  plunged,  and  began 
to  drag  him  from  the  saddle.  He  was  off,  he  rolled  on 
the  ground,  he  was  up  again  with  his  back  against  the 


door,  saw  his  horse  shake  off  and  knock  down  half-a- 
dozen  reeling  men,  and  dash  across  the  fields ;  then 
some  one  had  him  by  the  throat,  fierce  faces  and  eyes 
glared  closely  on  him,  his  ears  rang  with  yells  and 
curses.  He  was  fighting  desperately,  of  course,  and 
dimly  conscious  of  seeing  people  tumble  down  as  he 
turn^  upon  them  this  way  and  that ;  seeing,  too,  that 
one  or  two  of  his  friends  were  making  frantic  efforts  to 
get  through  the  crowd  to  him,  but  in  vain.  Then  he 
was  down  again,  struggling  under  a  great  mass,  an 
intolerable  weight,  people  treading  over  him  crushing 
him  ;  there  was  a  maddening  sense  of  suffocation  and  a 
last  writhing  effort,  then  all  was  darkness  and  he  knew 
no  more. 

A  dull  sense  of  pain  and  the  sound  of  rushing  water 
in  his  ears  seemed  to  come  again  after  a  long  blank ; 
by-and-by  he  knew  that  some  one  was  touching  him, 
trying  to  put  something  into  his  mouth.  He  resisted 
instinctively,  but  that  was  vain ;  he  found  himself 
swallowing  brandy,  and  half-choking,  and  beginning  to 
know  all  about  himself  again.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
re-introduction ;  his  bones  ached,  so  that  he  became 
conscious  of  possessing  more  bones  than  he  had  ever 
noticed  before,  and  he  felt  ill  too.  This  reminded  him 
of  what  had  happened,  and  he  opened  his  eyes,  curious 
to  discover  all  that  had  occurred  while  he  was  away — 
when  ? 

He  found  that  he  was  in  bed  in  a  room  that  looked 
strange  to  him  ;  a  doctor  whom  he  knew,  Robinson,  a 
farmer  who  had  been  his  special  foe  at  the  meeting, 
and  Laban  Lake  were  round  him,  the  last  looking  so 
woebegone  that  the  patient  attempted  a  smile  and  a 
reassuring 

“  I’m  all  right,  Laban.” 

“  You  keep  quiet  and  you  soon  will  be,  Mr.  Vernon,” 
returned  the  doctor,  who  seemed  rather  to  resent  it  as 
a  liberty  that  the  patient  should  pronounce  such  a 
decided  opinion  upon  himself. 

Mark  subsided  into  silence,  and  began  making  un¬ 
comfortable  discoveries.  One  of  his  eyes  was  swelled 
up  so  that  he  could  hardly  see  out  of  it,  his  mouth  felt 
as  if  it  had  been  trodden  upon,  his  arm  was  hurt,  and  was 
causing  him  sickening  pain,  which  the  doctor  seemed 
to  be  increasing  by  his  manipulations. 

“  Is  my  arm  broken  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  only  crushed  and  twisted.  You’re  lucky,  Mr. 
Vernon,  considering  where  you  came  from,  you  have 
no  bones  broken  at  all.” 

“  I  thought  the  scoundrels  had  killed  you,”  said 
Robinson,  “  when  this  one-handed  fellow  and  another 
or  two  pulled  you  out  of  the  mess.” 

“  Thank  you.  Lake,”  said  Mark,  doing  his  best  to 
look  at  him  and  smile,  both  difficulties  at  present.  “  I 
expect  I  take  a  deal  of  killihg,  Robinson  ;  I  feel  far  from 
dead  now.” 

But  the  cheerfulness  was  a  little  ghastly,  and  the  next 
minute  he  had  fainted  again  with  the  pain. 

“  He’s  a  plucky  fellow,”  remarked  the  surgeon,  “  but 
this  arm’s  no  joke.” 

Poor  Mark  was  only  dimly  aware  afterwards  that 
somehow  the  doctor’s  torturing  touch  was  gone,  hut  he 
was  not  much  better  off  so  far  as  pain  went.  The  e  ther 
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attendant  seemed  to  have  changed  into  his  aunt,  and  the 
day  had  unaccountably  turned  into  the  night.  A  horrid 
night  too,  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end ;  at  length 
when  it  had  lasted  for  forty-eight  hours  at  least,  he 
calculated,  his  aunt  made  him  swallow  a  sleeping- 
draught,  which  enabled  him  to  escape  into  unknown 
regions  again  till  morning.  The  new  awaking  brought 
fresh  strength  and  curiosity.  He  asked  and  heard  how 
his  friends  had  courageously  rescued  and  carried  him 
into  Robinson’s  home,  where  he  was  now  lying ;  the 
rioters  had  then  tried  to  set  fi:e  to  the  machine-house, 
but  an  alarm  of  the  soldiers  coming  had  fortunately  put 
them  to  flight  before  they  had  accomplished  any  more 
mischief.  Some  had  been  actually  caught  and  sent  to 
gaol,  but  most  h.ad  vanished  like  a  flight  of  birds. 

Mark  seemed  inclined  to  make  merry  over  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  probably  because  he  suspected  his  friends  of 
anticipating  some  acknowledgment  of  error  or  recantation 
on  his  part. 

“  I  feel  as  well  as  anybody  can  with  a  railway- 
passenger’s  arm  and  a  prizefighter’s  face,”  he  said  “I 
shall  get  up  directly  and  go  home.” 

And  he  was  soon  laughing  over  the  story  of  “  Nancy’s” 
return  home ;  she  had  performed  the  part  of  Her- 
minius’  steed  and  galloped  to  the  door  riderless, 
frightening  Miss  Vernon  into  hysterics.  By-and-by 
Mr.  Robinson  appeared,  good-natured,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  “  I  told  you  so”  so  strong  upon  him  that  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  for  Mark  to  be  still  under  it. 

“  I  hope,”  said  the  farmer,  “  you  feel  a  little  bit  sick 
of  your  poor  injured  friends  this  morning.” 

“  I  feel  sick  enough  every  now  and  then,  but  it  is 
my  own  arm  and  no  friends  that  makes  me  so.” 

“  I  should  think  you  see  now  what  a  set  of  scoun¬ 
drels  these  fellows  are,  and  that  we’re  not  so  far  out 
after  all  when  we  want  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
place.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  see  anything  at  present  to  change 
my  convictions.  These  people  were  wrong  in  detail 
certainly,  in  burning  your  barn,  for  instance,  and  jump¬ 
ing  on  me,  but  those  are  mere  details  ;  they  were  right 
in  principle  in  thinking  they  had  wrongs  to  redress.” 

There  was  a  mischievous  gleam  in  Mark’s  eyes  as  far 
as  they  could  be  seen,  poor  things,  that  made  Miss 
Vernon  laugh ;  but  Mr.  Robinson  was  much  disgusted 
and  left  the  room  with  some  abruptness,  assuring  him¬ 
self  that  if  a  man  was  not  the  better  for  such  a  lesson 
as  that  he  must  be  the  biggest  fool  that  ever  stood  on 
two  legs.  Nevertheless  Mark  and  his  host  parted  in 
friendly  fashion  when  a  fly  appeared  to  convey  the 
wounded  hero  home  about  noon. 

His  first  business  on  his  return  was  to  dictate  to  his 
aunt  a  letter  to  Milly  giving  a  jocular  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  declaring  that  he  should  make  his 
maimed  arm  an  excuse  for  a  visit  to  London  as  soon  as 
he  was  fit  to  be  seen. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  disfiguring  injuries  were 
mere  passing  inconveniences,  but  the  arm  kept  him  on 
the  rack  day  and  night.  He  declared  that  it  was  quire 
a  new  experience  to  hear  every  hour  of  night  strike,  and 
notice  how  differently  they  sounded  from  his  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  daytime.  He  was  the  most  cheerful  of 


patients  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  spell  of  joy  within  him 
that  seemed  to  defy  pain,  and  though  he  was  growing 
thin  and  hollow-eyed,  there  was  a  strong  gladness  in 
his  glance  that  forbade  pity. 

Milly  had  written  him  a  kind  letter,  full  of  sympathy 
and  injunctions  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  with  no 
word  about  his  promised  visit.  In  fact,  she  had  hardly 
thought  of  that,  but  Mark  believed  that  the  omission 
was  occasioned  by  a  fear  of  his  exerting  himself  too 
soon. 

Meanwhile  Horatia  had  not  yet  begun  to  shake  off 
the  fever.  She  was  still  in  bed  and  a  sufferer,  so  we 
may  be  sure  her  nurses  were  sufferers  also. 

The  bright  spring  sunshine  stole  in  and  out  and  still 
there  was  no  change  in  her ;  still  the  monotonous 
round  of  complaint  and  thankless  service  went  on,  and 
Milly’s  bright  spots  were  those  words  of  “  kind  inquiry’’ 
from  Saltire. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  in  the  invalid’s  room  watch¬ 
ing,  and  Horatia  had  fallen  asleep,  when  Travers  came 
gliding  in  and  made  a  sign  to  Milly  to  go  downstairs. 
She  crept  away,  smiling  and  blushing  a  little,  of  which 
the  glittering  eyes  took  eager  note,  instinctively  arrang¬ 
ing  hair  and  dress  as  she  went.  She  was  thinking  only 
of  being  sent  to  speak  to  Saltire,  who  had  not  appeared 
for  two  days. 

“  Milly !” 

How  she  started !  It  was  only  Mark,  who  stood  in 
the  hall  waiting  for  her.  It  was  a  strange  shock,  the 
old  life  intruding  upon  the  new,  all  the  old  feelings, 
thoughts,  duties,  thrusting  themselves  upon  her  so 
suddenly,  while  she  felt  most  unprepared  to  meet  them. 
Something  seemed  to  have  been  broken  off.  What 
was  it  ?  It  was  like  two  bands  of  music  interrupting 
each  other,  breaking  one  air  short  in  the  middle,  and 
making  a  discord  with  another. 

Milly  stood  bewildered.  Mark  Vernon  was  before 
her,  paler,  thinner,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  but  with  the 
delighted  look  that  rested  on  her  always  from  him,  the 
pride,  the  homage,  the  love,  with  which  his  fine  heart 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  shining  in  his  eyes. 

And  she  was  only  bewildered,  and  still  with  that 
cruel  thought  uppermost  that  it  was  “  only  Mark.’’ 

Ah  !  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  cannot  read  each 
other’s  thoughts  ! 

Mark  saw  only  a  sweet  surprise  in  her  eyes,  a  tender 
compassion  -,  she  felt  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  been 
suffering,  and  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her 
gently. 

“  Dear  Milly  !  dearest  Milly  !” 

She  had  recovered  herself  in  a  moment. 

“  This’  way,  Mark,’’  and  she  led  him  upstairs  to  a 
little  work-room  where  she  sat  sometimes. 

“  Dear  Mark  !  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,”  she 
went  on,  looking  at  him  dreamily.  “I  did  not  know 
you  were  coming.” 

And  again  a  look  of  distress  crossed  her  face.  She 
stood  like  one  suddenly  deprived  of  memory,  trying  to 
arrange  the  confusion  in  her  mind. 

What  was  it  that  had  gone  from  her  ?  What  was  it  ? 
What  was  this  change  that  had  c^me  over  her  since 
she  saw  him  last,  since  she  had  felt  a  pleasure  ii  his 
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protection,  a  glad  sense  of  security  in  the  thought  that 
she  belonged  to  him?  Now  there  was  a  confusion 
within  her  that  mide  all  that  a  vague  kind  of  pain. 
Something  had  cut  the  thread  of  the  past,  and  she  did 
not  know  how  to  join  it  to  the  present  any  more. 

“  I  have  surprised  you.  I  ought  to  have  warned 
you,  but  I  was  not  quite  sure  till  this  morning  if  I  could 
come.” 

She  roused  herself  again  with  an  effort. 

“  Dear  Mark,  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  as  soon 
as  you  could.  How  dreadful  it  was  that  you  should  be 
ill-treated  like  that !  Do  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“  And  your  patient,  dearest,  is  she  better  ?” 

“  Not  yet.  The  doctor  says  we  must  have  patience 
a  little  longer.  The  fever  will  take  a  turn  soon,  and 
then  we  shall  see  a  difference.” 

“  And  you  look  rather  pale,  rather  tired,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  Nursing  is  tiring  work,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy 
Miss  Grant  sometimes.’’ 

“  Can’t  you  come  home  ?” 

She  shrank  back.  Again  the  strange  feeling  came 
over  her.  Go  home  !  Why  did  the  suggestion  seem 
so  dreadful,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  ? 

“  You  see  I  cannot  do  that  very  well  just  yet, 
Mark.  It  would  be  running  away  from  Miss  Grant 
just  when  she  wants  me.” 

“  True !  No,  of  course  you  could  not  do  that. 
But,  Milly  dearest,  how  I  wish  you  had  not  come  ! 
You  are  making  a  slave  of  yourself.” 

Wish  she  had  not  come  I  What  strange  echoes  his 
words  stirred  in  her,  making  her  more  and  more  sure 
of  the  change  in  herself !  It  was  as  if  she  were  a 
ghost,  or  some  transformed  creature,  and  she  must 
talk  on  to  hide  from  him  that  the  being  he  thought  he 
was  addressing  could  never  come  back  to  him  any 
more. 

“  Tell  me  about  your  adventures,  dear  Mark  !  You 
look  very  pale  and  ill.  I  wonder  what  you  have  been 
doing  with  yourself.” 

“  i’his  arm  of  mine  worries  me.  I’m  going  to  see  a 
great  surgeon  about  ir.” 

“  Pray  do  !  You  look  so  ill.” 

“  Not  I !  But  I  have  had  to  go  without  sleep  lately, 
which  I  find  excessively  awkward  ;  I  shall  soon  be  ail 
right  now.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  many  things,  to  give  her 
all  sorts  of  little  home  details  and  small-talk  that  some¬ 
how  escape  letters,  and  give  the  impression  of  the 
actud  surroundings  as  no  written  news  can  do.  More 
and  more  the  sense  of  loss  and  secret  change  was 
stamped  upon  her  mind  by  all  he  said  ;  her  lips  quivered 
a  little,  the  sweet  eyes  looked  at  him  beseechingly. 

He  began  to  believe  that  she  was  really  homesick, 
longing  to  be  free  from  the  nursing  task  to  which  she 
was  fettered  by  her  sweet  gratitude.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression  he  made  various  proposals.  As  soon  as  Miss 
Grant  was  better  she  must  let  him  know ;  she  must 
make  immediate  arrangements  for  coming  away,  and  he 
would  fetch  her  home.  How  delighted  her  father  and 
mother  would  be  to  get  her  back  ! 

And  then  summer  would  be  creeping  on. 


“  And  Milly,  could  you  think  then  of  naming  a 
certain  important  day  of  your  life  ?”  he  suggested  rather 
softly. 

“  Oh  don’t,  Mark  !  You  must  not  think  of  that 
yet,”  she  answered  in  distressed  confusion. 

“  Why  !  What  else  do  you  suppose  I’m  always 
thinking  of  ?” 

“  But  I  can’t  now  ;  I  can’t.” 

The  lips  trembled  more  and  more,  the  eyes  looked 
more  wistful.  Mark  thought  her  shyness  very  lovely 
and  touching. 

“  No !  my  darling.  You  shall  not  be  teased  no 
one  shall  say  anything  to  you  about  days,  or  about 
anything  else  that  you  don’t  like,  only  come  home  and 
be  happy  again.” 

“  I  am  happy,  very  happy,”  she  faltered.  Then  she 
effected  a  diversion,  said  he  must  be  hungry,  he  looked 
quite  faint  and  weak.  Whereupon  she  busied  herself 
with  feeding  him,  cutting  up  his  food  and  waiting  upon 
him  prettily.  Then  she  went  out  for  a  little  walk  with 
him,  and  was  altogether  more  engaging  and  distracting 
than  ever,  he  thought. 

The  great  surgeon  gave  him  a  hopeful  opinion  pre¬ 
sently,  and  advice  that  might  go  far  towards  easing  the 
pain.  But  Mark  did  not  think  much  about  that  rack  of 
his  just  now.  If  ever  man  felt  happy,  with  a  heart  in 
Paradise,  he  did,  as  he  leaned,  looking  white  and  worn 
enough,  in  his  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  the  train 
rushed  home  with  him. 

And  Milly  at  the  moment  was  in  her  room,  crying 
bitterly.  Why  ?  Because  she  did  not  understand 
herself,  because  Mark’s  coming  had  awakened  that 
strange  pain  of  doubt  and  perplexity ;  because,  while 
she  was  out.  Saltire  had  called,  and  so  she  had  lost 
her  bright  spot  for  that  day. 

Poor  Mark ! 

Horatia  was  very  fretful  that  evening.  Milly  could 
not  do  the  right  thing  for  her  ;  indeed,  they  were  all 
the  most  careless,  awkward  attendants  invalid  ever  was 
plagued  with.  Yet  when  the  doctor  came  he  declared 
that  “  the  turn”  had  come,  that  they  would  soon  see  a 
change  for  the  better.  Milly  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 

And  that  proved  to  be  the  last  of  the  bad  days. 
After  that  Horatia  began  to  get  hungry,  and  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  to  be  amused  at  what  they  said  to  her.  Then 
every  day  brought  some  new  achievement.  She  began  to 
get  up  ;  she  went  into  her  boudoir  ;  she  saw  Saltire  for 
five  minutes ;  then  she  was  tired,  and  sent  him  away. 

May  had  come  by  that  time — not  the  May  of  the 
poets,  but  the  May  of  English  reality,  cold,  cheerless, 
east-windy.  The  doctor  ordered  his  patient  to  St. 
Leonards  till  the  wind  should  change,  and  Hexham 
was  sent  off  to  find  a  house  for  them. 

Horatia  was  graciously  pleased  to  go.  Mrs.  Grant 
was  only  delighted  that  her  daughter  should  get  out 
again,  so  once  more  the  party  started  on  their  travels, 
and  little  Milly  looked  forward  to  another  experience 
of  life. 

Saltire  was  on  the  platform  to  see  them  off. 

“  Shall  you  come  down  to  St.  Leonards  ?”  Horatia 
asked  carelessly. 

“  You  will  not  want  me  there,”  said  Sir  Harry,  and 
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Milly  thought  his  voice  sounded  pathetic  in  its  gentle¬ 
ness. 

How  could  she  help  wanting  him  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MORE  DREAMS. 

The  sea  was  a  wonderful  new  sight  to  Milly. 
St.  Leonards  was  very  gay,  and  in  these  novelties  she  tried 
to  forget  a  dread  of  the  future  that  was  beginning  to 
rise  up  within  her.  Once  it  had  made  her  laugh  to 
herself  shyly  to  picture  herself  as  mistress  of  Vernon’s 
farm  ;  ordering,  arranging  ail  according  to  her  taste, 
receiving  her  visitors  in  that  pretty  room,  and  Mark 
looking  on  at  all  she  did  with  pleased,  proud  eyes. 
There  was  no  such  looking  forward  now  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  was  labouring  to  forget  all  that  and  to  live 
only  in  the  present. 

Horatia  had  become  more  easy  to  please  ;  she  liked 
Milly  to  read  to  her  again,  and  as  the  days  grew 
warmer  they  often  sat  on  the  Parade  seats  with  the 
glass  shelters  and  took  their  book  out  with  them. 
Wonderful  books  they  were,  with  strong  heroes  and 
lovely  heroines  -,  Milly  used  to  get  quite  excited  over 
them,  and  she  always  associated  the  shivering  light 
upon  the  water  with  the  sentimental  scenes  of  which 
she  was  reading. 

One  day  Horatia,  with  a  little  conscious  laugh,  put 
a  new  volume  into  her  hand  -,  it  contained  poems  by 
Sir  Harry  Saltire.  That  bad  man  dabbled  a  little  in 
literature,  and  had  written  a  play  that  was  well  received 
in  London.  The  morality  of  his  writings  was  foreign, 
perhaps  because  he  had  none  of  the  native  kind.  That 
of  the  play  was  French,  that  of  the  poetry  German, 
and  Milly,  who,  naturally  enough-,  had  never  heard  of 
Goethe’s  Elective  Affinities,  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  new  doctrines  she  found  in  this  work.  There  was 
a  great  deal  about  love  and  fidelity  especially  that 
startled  her ;  she  found  that  what  was  c^led  fidelity 
was  falsehood  if  it  was  hostile  to  the  secret  feelings  of 
the  heart ;  faithfulness  in  love  was  love  ;  whoever  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  was  false,  while  striving  to  be  true  ; 
oaths  and  promises  were  empty  forms  when  love’s  self 
was  gone;  his  image  might  be  placed  upon  a  shrine,  but 
those  who  knew  what  love  was  would  be  ready  to  let 
the  idol  perish  so  the  god  remained. 

“  What  binds  the  spirit,”  quietly  asked  the  poet, 
“  if  it  list  to  rove  ?  Shall  earth’s  dull  threatenings  or 
the  laws  above  Love’s  only  sanctity  is  love — is  love  !” 

The  whole  jumble  of  sophistry  and  rhodomontade 
seemed  like  a  new  revelation  to  the  poor  untutored 
child,  whose  boarding-school  smatterings  and  superiority 
to  Sunday  schools  had  left  her  practically  without  the 
least  definite  principle.  This  poet  was  a  grand  pro¬ 
phet  to  her,  revealing  truths  she  had  never  suspected. 

Horatia  was  soon  weary  of  the  book  ;  she  only  read 
a  little  of  it  because  the  ciitics  said  it  was  “  dangerous 
now  she  believed  the  only  danger  was  of  its  sending 
you  to  sleep.  Milly  timidly  asked  if  she  might  keep 
the  book  a  little  longer. 

“  Keep  it  altogether  if  you  like,  child,’’  was  the 


answer,  and  Milly  could  hardly  believe  that  the  treasure 
was  indeed  her  own.  She  took  it  into  her  own  room, 
studied  it,  and  felt  enlightened.  It  does  not  require  a 
very  skilful  hand  to  pour  poison  into  a  soul.  She 
would  wander  abroad  in  the  evening  with  all  the  waves 
chiming  in  time  to  Saltire’s  verses  ;  the  place  would  be 
all  alive,  a  band  playing  here,  a  minstrel  chanting 
ballads  there.  In  the  distance  shone  the  flickering  fire 
which  the  performing  Indian  was  poking  voraciously 
into  his  mouth.  Poor  Indian  !  He  was  thin  enough, 
and  looked  haggard  in  spite  of  his  paint,  like  the  poor 
white  wife  who  followed  him.  Fire  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  nourishing  diet.  Sometimes  broad  comedy 
would  rush  in  on  the  evening’s  amusements,  and  a 
party  of  “  niggers”  appeal  to  the  public  with  rattling 
of  bones,  tinkling  of  banjo,  and  possibly  accounts  of 
the  death  of  their  Dinahs.  Why  is  there  always  so 
much  about  death  in  the  “  nigger”  songs  ? 

But  with  all  its  attractions  Horatia  was  getting  tired  of 
St.  Leonards.  June  was  coming,  and  there  were  entertain¬ 
ments  going  on  in  London  that  she  did  not  like  to  miss. 
She  announced  to  her  mother  and  her  other  attendants 
that  she  really  felt  quite  well  now,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  remain  any  longer  at  the  seaside ;  she 
wished  to  return  to  town  at  once.  Of  course  to  hear 
was  to  obey,  and  preparations  began  for  the  journey, 
while  Milly’s  eyes  danced  with  delight,  and  she  went 
about  singing  softly  to  herself,  not  giving  a  very  clear 
account  in  her  own  mind  of  the  cause  of  her  joy.  On 
the  morning  of  their  departure  she  had  a  letter  from 
Mark,  a  real  letter  from  himself  written  with*  his  right 
hand  again.  He  considered  himself  a  sound  man,  he 
told  her,  once  more,  and  all  his  desire  now  was  to  run 
up  to  London  and  see  her  on  her  return,  but  Milly’s 
interest  in  that  was  quite  lost  in  the  bustle  of  the 
journey.  Of  course  she  was  very  glad  that  Mark  was 
better,  and  with  that  she  dismissed  him  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  her  mind.  London  seemed  fascinating  as 
ever  when  they  reached  it.  The  old  merry  life  began 
again,  the  sightseeing,  the  free  hours,  every  now  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  person  exalted  by  her  silly  fancy 
into  such  a  hero.  The  weeks  sped  on  faster  and  faster  ; 
London  was  beginning  to  get  hot ;  shops  were  selling 
off,  people  were  preparing  to  leave  town,  young  ladies 
were  showing  some  signs  of  wear  and  tear  after  so 
much  outwatching  of  the  stars,  members  of  Parliament 
began  to  sigh  for  grouse,  fresh  air,  and  liberty ;  the 
season  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

“  Should  you  like  to  go  abroad  with  us,  Milly  ?” 
said  Horatia  one  day  very  abruptly,  interrupting  Milly, 
who  was  reading  to  her. 

The  little  girl  started  and  blushed  at  the  new  idea  ; 
she  thought  she  should  like  it  very  much. 

“  Because  we  must  get  away  from  London  soon, 
and  my  mother  and  I  think  we  might  as  well  go  to 
Basseville  on  the  Norman  coast  as  we  have  been  to  the 
seaside  this  year.  We  thought  of  Basseville  first,  and 
later  Sir  Harry  Saltire  wants  to  join  us  in  the  Pyrenees. 
I  shall  be  going  to  bed  early,  and  shall  want  you  to 
read  me  to  sleep.” 

“  Oh  !  if  my  father  and  mother  will  let  me  go,  I 
shall  be  so  glad  !” 
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Indeed,  her  letter  on  the  subject  startled  her  parents 
exceedingly.  Milly  in  fordgn  parts  I  It  was  almoct  as 
alarming  as  the  idea  of  going  there  themselves ;  but 
then  Mr.  Fielding  thought  it  was  bat  fair  the  girl  shonld 
**  have  her  fling”  this  year  before  she  settled  down, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  it. 
So  the  consent  was  given,  on  condition  that  Milly 
came  home  for  a  few  days  first.  This  Horada  pro¬ 
mised  ;  bat  two  very  sultry  days  suddenly  induced  her 
to  start  hurriedly  a  week  before  the  time  proposed,  and 
so  the  visit  was  prevented. 

How  could  Miss  Grant  be  expected  to  bear  in  mind 
the  disappointment  of  the  two  old  peoffle,  or  Mark’s 
dire  vexation  ?  He  rushed  up  to  London  just  in  time 
to  bid  his  lady-love  farewell,  and  assure  himself  that 
she  was  more  lovely  and  enchanting  than  ever. 

Was  Milly  sorry  ?  She  hardly  knew  herself ;  every 
other  thought  seemed  lost  in  the  wonderful  novelty  of 
the  journey,  and  her  great  terror  when  she  found  her¬ 
self  really  on  the  sea.  Fright  overpowered  every  other 
sensation  ;  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  pain  it 
was  to  droMm.”  She  could  hardly  believe  in  her  own 
safety  when  Travers  begged  her  to  come  on  deck,  for 
they  were  close  to  Basse^e.  Then  she  was  persuaded 
up  the  steep  staircase  and  out  into  the  sunshine  once 
more. 

What  a  pretty  view  it  was  !  There  in  front  were 
the  yellow  sands  of  Basseville  and  its  crowded  pier ; 
above  the  yellow  houses,  with  the  green  Venetian  blinds, 
and  the  setting  of  red  bricks  round  the  windows. 
Farther  off,  up  the  hill,  she  could  see  little  houses 
nestling  in  trees,  quantities  of  restless  aspens  with  their 
dimmer  green  and  glitter  softening  the  effects  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  colonr  around  them,  and  the  nearer  dazzle  of 
the  sea. 

A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  very  reviving  after 
London  sultriness,  and  Milly  felt  f^uU  of  delight ;  it  was 
the  loveliest  place  in  the  world,  even  more  beautiful  than 
St.  Leonards ;  she  had  so  much  to  say  on  the  subject 
that  she  had  not  half  finished  when  the  bustle  of 
landing  came,  and  the  claiming  of  luggage,  i»nd  the  drive 
to  a  large  hotel  facing  the  sea. 

Here  Milly  had  a  room  with  a  very  pretty  prospect 
all  over  the  bay,  but  so  high  up  that  she  was  constantly 
losing  her  way  to  it  and  endeavouring  to  find  it  again 
by  faltering  inquiries  of  good-natured  chambermaids  in 
white  starched  caps,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  understanding  English  French. 

The  first  morning  after  their  arrival  was  sunny  and 
breezy,  as  summer  days  have  a  habit  of  being  there, 
and  the  brightness  tempted  Milly  to  an  early  walk. 
She  found  her  way  to  Travers’s  room  as  they  agreed 
the  night  before,  and  they  went  downstairs  together. 
It  was  not  yet  eight  o’clock,  so  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  for  sightseeing  before  Miss  Grant  wanted  them, 
and  Travers,  who  knew  the  place,  assured  Milly  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  amusing  things  going  on  out- 
of-doors  already. 

“  I  never  knew  such  a  place  for  calling  things  about,” 
Milly  exclaimed  before  they  had  gone  far,  for  there 
was  the  postman  hurrying  along  and  announcing  him¬ 
self  with  the  cry  of  “  Facteur,"  as  if  he  had  letters  to  sell ; 


and  a  woman  with  a  tin  can  on  her  back  jingling  glasses 
and  calling  out  something  h  boire ;  then  two  fisherwomen 
with  a  basket  between  them,  one  old  woman  with  a 
beard  and  a  deep  voice  repeating,  “  Voilh  la  marchande  de 
crevettes”  as  if  it  were  a  proclamation  ;  the  other  young 
and  shrill,  who  kept  screaming,  '*Des  crevettes  !  Des 
botsquets 

“  Why  she’s  calling  prawns  bouquets  !”  cried  Milly, 

laugbiog* 

**  They  always  do,”  responded  the  traveller  Travers 
with  gentle  toleration. 

Thim  came  the  sound  of  a  drum,  gravely  beaten  by 
a  stoat  red-faced  old  town-crier,  who  looked  as  if  he 
were  blowing  an  invisible  trumpet  as  well,  and  who  was 
announcing  a  sale  of  horses  to  commence  immediately. 

“  But  it’s  Wednesday  morning,”  said  Travers.  “  You 
had  better  come  into  the  market.” 

And  she  led  the  way  to  the  big  Place  de  I’Hdtel  de 
Ville,  where  booths  were  standing,  and  the  “  whole 
place  looking  like  a  fair,”  as  Milly  said. 

A  good  deal  of  poultry  was  there  for  sale,  looking 
immensely  too  big  for  the  baskets  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and  remonstrating  loudly  in  cackles  and  crows. 

Fruit  in  plenty ;  beautiful  peaches,  not  very  good- 
looking  fish,  crockeryware,  calico,  caps,  boots  and  shoes, 
pokers,  tongs,  knives  and  forks,  petticoats  waving  in  the 
air,  festoons  of  hats  swinging  from  the  booths,  more 
commodities  than  Milly  could  count,  and  all  the  sellers 
calling,  gesticulating,  laughing,  screaming,  jingling  their 
wares,  and  moving  about  briskly,  while  a  playful  wind 
made  all  the  light  goods  as  restless  as  their  owners. 
Nice  little  tidy  children  in  white  caps  popped  here  and 
there ;  great  fair  fishermen  in  blouses  walked  about 
carrying  their  babies,  who  looked  unnaturally  knowing 
with  their  round  blue  eyes  and  tight  white  headgear. 

Milly  was  delighted,  amused,  bewildered  all  at  once. 

“  What  a  wonderful  place  the  world  is  !  What  a 
lot  of  nice  things  you  see  in  it !”  she  exclaimed.  She 
thought  she  had  seen  something  of  the  world  now, 
poor  child. 

“  How  large  the  world  is  !”  say  Hans  Andersen’s 
dear  ducklings  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  peeping 
about  under  the  leaves,  and  their  mother  assures  them 
sagely  that  this  is  not  all  the  world.  “  It  goes  a  great 
way  farther,  right  over  the  field,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
clergyman’s  garden.” 

In  much  such  a  strain  did  Milly  speak  and  Travers 
answer  her  that  morning. 

Long  before  she  had  half  satisfied  her  curiosity  it  was 
tinae  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  as  soon  as  she  could 
she  was  glad  to  get  out  again.  The  scene  had  changed 
by  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  just  as  amusing ;  rows  and 
rows  of  chairs  were  placed  facing  the  sea,  and  the  lady 
visitors  came  out  and  sat  upon  them.  This  was  really 
all  they  did  except  talk,  but  Milly  was  quite  occupied 
with  their  toilettes.  Rich  silks  she  saw,  pale  greens 
and  greys  and  soft  pearly  white  trailing  over  the  sand, 
such  striking  hats  and  bonnets,  and  hair  done  in  styles 
that  were  quite  a  study.  •  As  to  the  gloves  and  boots, 
they  were  quite  perfect,  and  Milly  thought  had  never 
been  equalled  except  in  fashion-books  pictures. 

By-and-by  she  began  to  marvel  at  the  number 
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dresses  the  ladies  seemed  to  have  brought  with  them, 
and  wonder  how  they  packed  them  up.  She  learned  to 
know  several  ladies  by  sight,  but  no  dresses  :  they 
appeared  to  vary  every  day. 

Everything  seemed  to  her  bright  and  pleasant  in 
Basseville  except  the  servants’ and  the  hours 
that  Miss  Grant  required  to  be  read  to  at  night  long 
after  she  was  in  bed,  and  Milly  was  longing  to  be  there 
too.  However,  these  were  easily-borne  evils,  and  the 
summer  days  flew  by  so  gaily  that  Milly  seemed  to  have 
been  a  very  little  while  at  Basseville  when  the  month 
was  already  drawing  to  a  close.  When  they  spoke  of 
going  farther  south  soon,  she  would  look  at  the  sea  and 
think  how  the  other  side  touched  England  ;  it  was  the 
last  link  between  her  and  home,  and  she  did  not  like  to 
leave  it,  and  yet  she  was  not  wishing  to  go  back  again. 

The  month  of  August  had  passed,  and  the  visitors 
began  to  desert  Basseville.  Miss  Grant  was  once  more 
anxious  to  move.  The  usual  amount  of  planning  and 
packing  was  gone  through,  the  usual  amount  of  speeches 
and  gesticulation  on  the  part  of  the  courier,  and  then 
Milly  found  herself  once  more  established  in  a  railway 
carriage  speeding  southwards. 

The  Pyrenees  !  They  had  been  familiar  enough  to  her 
imagination  in  the  old  days  of  Alfonso  and  Isabel.  She 
had  formed  many  mental  pictures  of  rocky  passes, 
towering  heights,  and  dashing  bandits.  But  she  had 
no  more  dreamt  of  seeing  the  Pyrenees  than  of  visiting 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  She  could  hardly  believe  now 
that  she  was  going  there.  The  long  journey  was  very 
hot,  and  dusty,  and  unpleasant,  but  that  did  not  much 
matter  to  her  with  such  au  end  in  view  ;  indeed,  she 
felt  a  little  surprise  when  she  heard  Horatia’s  endless 
complaints.  She  almost  held  her  breath  when  the  first 
peaks  were  seen  high  up  in  the  sky  ;  they  were  not  at 
all  what  she  had  imagined,  less,  yet  more,  shocking  at 
once,  and  shaming  the  fancies  she  had  cherished,  after 
the  fashion  of  long-expected  realities.  Could  there  be 
solid  rocks,  not  clouds,  up  there  ?  But  clouds  had  no 
such  sharp  edges  and  sudden  rims  of  grey  and  white ; 
it  was  grand  and  awful  and  disappointing  all  at  once, 
and  she  sat  still  and  gazed  in  silence.  I'here  was  one 
place  at  which  they  stopped  she  often  thought  of  after¬ 
wards — a  strange  place  all  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  that 
made  your  eyes  weak  ;  a  bright  little  bit  of  plain  was 
round  it  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  fields  of  maize 
and  trees  laden  with  ripe  fruit  gave  an  idea  of  blessing 
and  prosperity  very  uncommon  in  these  regions ;  the 
sterner  mountain  features  were  looking  over  all,  and  the 
sunshine  filling  every  space.  What  a  glare  it  was  for 
Northern  faces  to  confront ! 

They  went  to  a  great  deserted,  empty- looking 
“  hacienda.”  Echoing  rooms  they  found  there,  and 
very  l:ttle  to  eat,  and  large  neglected  gardens  scorched 
and  bare,  but  such  a  view  from  the  terrace  when  the 
moon  rose  by-and-by ! 

“  It  is  fairyland,”  she  exclaimed  when  Horatia  swept 
past  her  in  the  moonlight  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  it  all. 

“  Fairyland  !  With  oil  and  garlic  and  other  horrors 
to  eat,  and  not  a  sofa  to  lie  down  upon  !  Not  being  a 
fairy,  I  prefer  human  habitations.” 


So  Miss  Grant  was  soon  tired  of  the  wilder  places, 
and  caused  herself  and  her  party  to  be  transported 
with  all  due  speed,  or  at  least  with  such  speed  as 
Spanish  travelling  then  allowed,  past  gleaming  moun¬ 
tains  and  black  ravines  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  She  had  told  Saltire  to  meet  her  at  Barcelona, 
that  loveliest  spot  in  dear,  prejudiced,  national,  patois- 
talking,  mercantile  Catalonia. 

Is  Barcelona  most  like  a  Spanish  town  or  like  a 
French  one  ?  or  has  it  its  own  queer  indefinable  right 
to  be  nothing  at  all  but  Catalonian  ?  It  looked  more 
like  a  dream  to  Milly’s  eyes  the  sunny  afternoon  when 
she  first  saw  it,  with  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  blue 
sea  before  it  and  the  many  colours  of  the  hills  in  the 
distance  and  the  rich  plain  around  it.  The  curious  old 
walls  were  standing  then  which  were  so  soon  to  come 
down. 

Spanish  hotels  were  objects  of  execration  with  the 
Grants,  but  Milly  cared  not  for  such  details  when  she 
found  herself  housed  in  a  great  rambling  building  with 
a  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Strange  people  were  making  the  place  picturesque, 
men  with  red  caps  and  purple,  with  bright-coloured 
sashes  and  jackets  and  old  sandals  ;  women  with  gay 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads.  Lower  down  the 
street  was  a  balcony  surrounded  with  striped  cur¬ 
tains  ;  she  could  just  see  a  woman  smoking  inside. 

It  is  always  hot  at  Barcelona,  Milly  soon  found,  and 
people  usually  live  out-of-doors ;  the  blue  skies  and 
sea  and  the  shading  trees  seem  to  prove  them  right. 
Houses  are  only  used  to  sleep  in,  or  to  be  old  and  ill 
in ;  there  is  really  “  no  place  like  home.”  The  nearest 
approach  to  that  is  the  “  Rambla,”  the  grand  promenade 
of  Barcelona,  with  its  glimpses  of  the  hills  and  of  the 
sea.  The  road  here  is  for  the  foot-passengers  and  the 
side-paths  for  riders  and  drivers.  It  seemed  to  Milly 
the  liveliest,  most  amusing  scene  she  had  ever  beheld  ; 
the  market  at  Basseville  became  a  tame  remembrance  in 
comparison.  The  which  line  the  promenade 
were  full  of  men  talking,  smoking,  playing,  drinking  ; 
very  mild  drinking  it  was,  syrups  and  water,  great 
lumps  of  coloured  sugar  melted  into  “raw  sucre;" 
here  and  there  the  lower  orders  were  enjoying  the  wine 
of  the  country  out  of  a  little  watering-pot  which  was 
passed  round  the  group.  It  made  Milly  laugh  to  see 
them  lift  hand  and  head  and  aim  the  draught  down 
their  throats  without  letting  the  spout  touch  their  lips. 
On  either  side  the  way  were  market-women  with  their 
bunches  of  flovers,  violets  and  camellias  perhaps;  the 
roses  which  abound  here  were  all  gone  long  ago  under 
the  fierce  heat.  Cages  full  of  birds  were  here,  too, 
for  sale,  and  young  orange-trees  and  melons  lying  in 
heaps. 

Now  and  then  a  muleteer  would  go  by,  his  mules 
adorned  with  jingling  bells,  or  an  excited  group  would 
be  rushing  off  to  the  station  to  watch  the  arrival  of  a 
caged  bull  from  Andalusia. 

Milly  was  never  tired  of  the  Rambla,  wherein  she 
exactly  shared  the  taste  of  Barcelona,  it  was  so  pretty 
to  see  all  the  bustle  and  bright  business  of  life  going 
on,  and  to  glance  away  at  the  sea  that  was  so  blue  it 
always  made  you  think  how  blue  it*  was,  and  then  to 
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look  up,  up  through  the  fringing  high  trees,  at  the 
deeper  blueness  of  the  sky.  How  dreamlike  it  all 
seemed !  There  was  one  discord  in  the  harmonious 
scene,  however,  and  that  was  the  almost  invariable 
ugliness  of  the  people ;  it  broke  the  spell  to  look  too 
closely  at  any  of  their  picturesque  figures ;  it  was  a 
decided  case  of  “  only  man  is  vile”  and  woman  also. 

She  loved  to  pass  out  of  these  sunny  scenes  into  the 
cold  grey  shadows  of  the  cathedral,  or  St.  Mary  of  the 
Vine ;  there  seemed  to  her  a  mysterious  awe  in  that 
twilight  when  she  could  dimly  see  the  tall  columns  and 
arches,  the  kneeling  figures  in  mantillas  praying  and 
fanning  themselves,  the  little  yellow-brown  children 
telling  their  beads,  the  women  whispering  at  the  con¬ 
fessionals. 

Then  perhaps  the  organ  would  sound  low  and 
solemn,  and  priests  would  come  in,  and  there  would 
be  a  service  that  she  could  not  understand,  and  to  which 
these  Spanish  people  seemed  to  pay  no  heed.  There 
was  something  in  these  great  quiet  churches,  where 
people  went  in  and  out  and  said  their  prayers  as  they 
liked,  that  sometimes  soothed,  sometimes  frightened  her. 
She  would  say  to  herself  she  was  glad  she  was  not  a 
Catholic  to  tell  her  beads  and  kneel  at  those  confes¬ 
sionals.  And  she  tried  to  fancy  what  it  would  be  like 
to  have  the  innermost  secrets  of  her  heart  dragged  out 
one  by  one  and  whispered  there,  and  she  shuddered 
and  shrank,  for  there  were  some  secrets  she  dared  not 
even  tell  herself. 

Then,  again,  she  would  fall  to  envying  these  people 
for  their  religion,  and  wishing  she  were  one  of  them. 

One  day  a  grand  funeral  was  going  on  at  St.  Mary 
of  the  Vine’s ;  crowds  of  people  in  black,  endless  tapers, 
she  saw,  and  figures  passing  to  and  fro,  to  the  sound 
of  deep,  solemn  singing.  An  old  man  was  kneeling 
nearest  to  the  coffin,  sobbing  heavily.  Was  it  his  child 
who  lay  there  ?  Milly  thought,  and  she  remembered 
her  own  father  all  at  once,  and  began  to  picture  him  if 
she  was  lying  under  the  black  lid.  The  blue  eyes  grew 
round  with  a  sort  of  fear,  the  music  seemed  to  be  deeper 
and  more  awful,  the  chanting  voices  more  harsh  and 
strange,  the  shadows  darker. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  rose  and  escaped  out  into 
the  bustle  of  the  streets,  under  the  shining  sky,  in  sight 
of  the  shining  sea.  Death  !  What  a  horrible  discord 
the  word  made  with  all  that  warm,  lovable  life  around 
and  within  her !  It  seemed  so  impossible  to  die,  and 
yet  the  fate  was  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  every  day. 
The  thought  made  her  shudder  even  then,  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  she  hurried  on  to  the  Rambla,  that  the  dark 
fancies  might  be  banished. 

Then  she  sat  down  under  one  of  the  great  trees  and 
watched  some  boats  moving  over  the  water,  gay  and 
bright  and  swiftly  vanishing,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
bright  things,  joy  and  hope  and  pleasant  days,  she 
thought,  as  all  these  beautiful  places  will  go  too,  and  I 
shall  only  see  England  again  and  brown  fields  and 
hedges  and  common  dull  life.  And  she  felt  once  more 
that  she  was  not  happy,  only  novelty,  beauty,  excite¬ 
ment  hid  away  the  unhappiness  for  awhile. 

“  Miss  Fielding !” 

She  had  felt  strung  up  and  prepared  for  something 
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strange,  but  not  for  the  start,  the  suddenness  of  that 
sound  and  that  voice,  which  made  her  spring  up  with 
throbbing  heart  and  cheeks  aglow. 

Saltire  was  standing  behind  her,  smiling  and  speaking 
softly,  as  he  always  spoke  to  her. 

“  Forgive  me.  I  have  startled  you  I  saw  your 
thoughts  were  far  away,  but  the  temptation  to  speak 
was  too  great.  I  could  not  help  it.” 

“  Oh  no,  sir  !”  murmured  Milly  vaguely. 

“  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  hotel.  Should  I  find  my 
friends  there  ?” 

“  They  are  out  driving  just  now,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  He  did  not  seem  very  impatient. 
“  Do  sit  down  again.  Miss  Fielding.  I  am  sure  I  put 
a  delightful  day-dream  to  flight.  Do  forgive  me  and 
tell  me  what  it  was.” 

He  leaned  against  the  tree  and  looked  down  upon  her, 
smiling. 

“  No,  it  was  nothing,”  faltered  Milly,  very  much 
confused. 

“  Which  means  that  you  won’t  forgive  me  and  I  am 
not  to  know.  I  hope  you  like  Barcelona  ;  it  is  rather 
a  favourite  place  of  mine.” 

“  It  is  wonderful !  I  never  imagined  anything  so 
beautiful.” 

And  she  was  somehow  made  to  talk  and  tell  her 
impressions,  even  about  the  funeral  this  morning  and 
how  it  had  affected  her.  He  bent  his  head  towards 
her  and  listened  with  the  air  of  concentrated  attention 
that  he  always  found  so  effective.  Milly  could  not  help 
talking — that  is  how  she  defended  herself  to  herself 
afterwards  when  she  thought  with  wonder  and  self- 
reproach  of  her  own  boldness  :  she  could  not  help  it — 
he  made  her  do  it. 

Recollection  came  at  last,  however,  and  with  sudden 
shyness  she  rose  and  began  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel. 
Sir  Harry  sauntered  by  her  side  under  the  sycamores. 

They  found  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grant  had  not  yet 
returned,  so  Saltire  went  into  their  room  to  wait  for 
them,  while  Milly  vanished  up  the  stairs,  blushing. 
The  gentleman  was  lounging  on  the  balcony  when  the 
ladies  came  in.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  him  there,  for 
he  had  not  been  expected  so  soon.  The  apparition 
made  the  mother  a  little  nervous,  but  Horatia  considered 
such  emotions  quite  beneath  her.  She  bore  her  happi¬ 
ness  with  dignified  coolness,  and  her  lover  ventured  to 
welcome  her  with  a  kiss. 

They  conversed  about  his  journey,  and  did  not 
indulge  in  any  raptures  even  when  Mrs.  Grant  left 
them  to  themselves,  but  Saltire  gave  her  an  amusing 
account  of  some  adventures  on  the  road,  and  made  her 
laugh  a  good  deal.  She  liked  that  better  than  senti¬ 
ment,  though  she  required  homage  too,  and  was  as 
determined  to  show  herself  his  queen  as  in  the  first 
days  of  their  engagement. 

When  he  left  her  to  dress  for  dinner  he  yawned 
slightly  as  he  went  his  way.  Was  it  possible  that  his 
majestic  lady  bored  him  ?  that  it  wearied  him  to  come 
upon  the  same  self-enfolded  Horatia,  so  perfect  in  her 
satisfaction  with  what  she  was  in  every  sense  ? 

Something  had  tired  him,  for  he  looked  pale  and 
weary. 
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subjects  connected  with  garden  manage- 
5  ment  have  risen  more  rapidly  in  importance 

i  years  than  that  of  bulb  cultivation, 

>  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  offer 

some  remarks.  It  is  notorious  that  almost 
^  j  all  bulbs  produce  beautiful  flowers,  and  though 
this,  perhaps,  in  August,  were  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  great  interest  being  taken  in  them, 
there  is  the  additional  reason  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  come  into  blossom  in  early  spring 
before  our  gardens  are  decorated  with  other 
flowers,  and  even  before  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  have  covered  themselves  with  the  new  yearns 
foliage.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  bulbs  of  hardy 
growth  and  easy  cultivation,  and  among  these  are  to  be 
found  many  choice  flowers  remarkable  both  for  ele¬ 
gance  of  form  and  for  richness  of  colouring. 

Though  we  are  very  strong  advocates  for  bulb  plant¬ 
ing,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  a  recurrence  in  any  form  of 
the  tulipomania  which  prevailed  both  in  this  country  and 
Holland  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
With  the  Dutch,  as  with  ourselves,  this  strange  in¬ 
fatuation,  though  confined  to  one  particular  class  of 
bulbs,  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  a  love  for  flowers, 
and  in  the  desire  to  possess  that  which  was  beautiful 
as  well  as  rare.  But  to  what  an  extravagant  length 
was  this  passion  eventually  carried  !  Dealing  in  tulip 
bulbs  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  absorbing 
money  speculations  of  the  times.  Certain  named 
varieties  of  them  advanced  to  such  a  value  that  a  single 
bulb  was  considered  a  handsome  marriage  portion  for 
a  wealthy  Dutchman’s  daughter.  The  price  of  the 
choicest  sorts  was  estimated  by  weight  in  Dutch  perits, 
the  perit  being  about  equal  to  our  grain  ;  and  Beckmann 
tells  us  that  a  bulb  weighing  400  perits  of  Admiral 
Liefken  cost  4,400  florins  ;  446  perits  of  Admiral  van 
der  Eyk,  1,620  florins  ;  loo  perits,  Schilder,  cost 
1,615  florins;  200  ditto.  Semper  Augustus,  5,500 
florins  ;  410  ditto.  Viceroy,  3.000  florins,  &c.,  &c. 
The  variety  of  the  tulip  known  as  Semper  Augustus 
appears  to  have  commanded  the  highest  value ;  and  so 
scarce  was  this  particular  sort  that  at  one  time  only 
two  bulbs  were  known  to  be  in  Holland — one  of  these 
at  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  at  Haarlem.  Among  the 
offers  made  for  one  of  them  we  are  told  that  one  pur¬ 
chaser  agreed  to  give  4,000  florins,  together  with  a 
new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  a  complete  set  of 
double  harness,  while  another  bid  twelve  acres  of  rich 
land.  The  history  of  this  mania  is  much  like  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  great  many  other  speculations  equally  unsub¬ 
stantial — mining  adventures,  foreign  loans,  and  that 
unlimited  number  of  so-called  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies,  in  which  share-gambling  is  now  carried  on. 
Every  small  town  in  Holland  in  those  days  had  some 
tavern  which  served  as  a  “  Stock  Exchange,”  where 
bargains  were  made,  not  in  stocks  and  shares,  but  in 
bulbs.  The  Dutch  historian  of  this  period  somewhat 
quaintly  remarks,  “  During  the  time  of  the  tulipomania 


a  speculator  often  offered  and  paid  large  sums  for  a 
root  which  he  never  received,  and  never  wished  to 
receive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never  possessed 
or  delivered.  Oft  did  a  nobleman  purchase  of  a 
chimneysweep  tulips  to  the  amount  of  2,000  florins, 
and  sold  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  farmer,  and  neither 
the  nobleman,  chimneysweep,  nor  farmer  had  roots  in 
their  possession,  or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before 
the  tulip  season  was  over  more  roots  were  sold  and 
purchased,  bespoke,  and  promised  to  be  delivered 
than  in  all  probability  were  to  be  found  in  all  the 
gardens  in  Holland ;  and  when  ‘  Semper  Augustus’ 
was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened  twice,  no  species 
perhaps  was  more  often  purchased  and  sold.  In  the 
space  of  three  years  more  than  ten  millions  of  florins 
were  expended  in  this  trade  in  only  one  town  in 
Holland.”  The  gambling  at  length  became  so  ex¬ 
cessive  that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
interfere,  and  it  was  most  wisely  enacted  that  there 
should  be  no  sale  without  a  delivery,  that  every  vendor 
should  show  his  tulips  to  the  purchaser,  and  in  case 
he  refused  to  receive  them  the  vendor  should  either 
keep  them  or  sell  them  to  another,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  purchaser  for  any  loss  he  might  sustain.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  such  a  simple  and  wise  law  should  not 
now  be  adopted  in  all  Stock  Exchange  transactions. 
It  was  by  this  simple  expedient  that  the  great  tulipo¬ 
mania  came  to  an  end  ;  but  the  ardent  love  of  bulbous 
plants  did  not  die  out  when  the  gambling  excitement 
connected  with  them  was  allayed  ;  it  continued,  and 
still  continues,  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  floriculturists.  The  plodding  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  are  the 
principal  bulb-growers  in  the  present  time.  From  the 
fine  old  town  of  Haarlem  and  the  surrounding  villages 
millions  of  bulbs  are  sent  off  annually  to  the  English 
market.  There  are  gardens  varying  in  extent  from  one 
to  three  hundred  acres  wholly  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  class  of  plants.  We  have  before 
us,  as  we  write,  the  last  catalogue  issued  by  one  of 
the  largest  firms.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  successors  to 
the  late  Baron  van  Pallandt,  whose  nurseries  are  at 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem.  It  is  a  closely-printed 
double-columned  pamphlet  of  seventy-four  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  bulbs  and  root  plants.  It  is  really 
a  valuable  production,  and  the  first  impression  it  creates 
is  the  marvellous  variety  of  this  particular  form  of  vege¬ 
table  growth. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  do  we,  a  garden-loving 
people,  import  our  bulbs  ?  Why  do  we  not  grow 
them  for  ourselves  ?  Notwithstanding  our  gardeners 
issue  their  autumn  catalogues  under  the  name  of  cata¬ 
logues  of  Dutch  bulbs,  numbers  of  these  bulbs  are  of 
English  growth,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  grow  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  yearly  demand.  We  have  good  reason  for 
knowing  that  several  of  our  first  floriculturists  are  just 
now  paying  especial  attention  to  the  classification  of 
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bulbous  plants  as  v  eil  as  to  the  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  such  hardy  sorts  as  are  suited  to  the  spring  decora¬ 
tion  of  our  gardens.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  narcissus  tribe  will  not  readily  forget  the  well- 
arranged  and  singularly  beautiful  collection  of  blos¬ 
soms  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  spring 
show  last  3  ear  by  the  well-hnown  firm  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden.  Frcm  that  collection  we  were 
enabled  to  enrich  our  ov  n  with  several  new  varieties 
in  exchange  for  rare  sorts  which  we  ourselves  possess. 

We  in  this  country,  from  the  high  rental  of  garden 
ground  and  general  character  of  soil,  can  never  produce 
bulbs  so  largely  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  our  conti¬ 
nental  neighbours,  and  in  gardening,  as  in  every  other 
trade,  what  pays  best  will  be  most  extensively  produced. 

There  are  without  doubt  certain  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  situation  which  make  the  Lx)w  Countries  especially 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants,  and 
there  are  also  peculiarities  in  the  Dutch  character  which 
make  them  the  most  skilful  cultivators,  where,  as  we 
shall  presently  show  is  the  case  with  bulbs,  much 
patient  industry  is  required. 

Though  we  have  paid  several  visits  to  Holland,  we 
have  unfortunately  never  been  there  early  enough  in 
the  year  to  see  the  bulb  gardens  in  their  beauty.  The 
best  time  is  the  month  of  April,  and  then  the  whole 
district  from  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  is  more  or  less 
a  brilliant  flower-garden.  One  may  wander,  not  to  say 
through  acres  merely,  but  through  miles  of  flowering 
bulbs,  the  hyacinth  and  the  tulip  everywhere  pre¬ 
ponderating.  The  different  sorts  of  bulbs  are  kept 
distinct,  and  varieties  of  the  same  sorts  are  arranged 
in  strips  according  to  their  colouring.  Looking  up¬ 
wards  a  surface  of  several  acres  in  extent  shows  stripes 
of  various  hues — blues  light  and  dark,  scarlets,  pure 
whites,  pinks,  yellows,  and  reds  of  every  conceivable 
intermediate  shade,  while  a  view  crosswise  reveals  a 
scene  of  colours  as  splendidly  chequered  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

Taking  Holland  as  our  authority,  we  have  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  fine  bulbs  of  any  sort  is  a  pure 
sand  ;  but  sand  will  not  do  without  a  proper  supply  of 
moisture.  We  have  plenty  of  sandy  tracts  in  Engird, 
and  the  proprietors  of  them  would  only  be  too  happy 
to  find  that  they  could  be  utilised  for  bulb-growing, 
and  in  this  way  be  made  to  pay  rent.  They  are  defi¬ 
cient,  however,  in  that  other  essential  requisite,  an 
adequate  supply  of  moisture.  They  fail  when  the  soil 
of  Holland  succeeds.  They  have  no  canals  and  water¬ 
courses  intersecting  them.  Bulbs  would  not  rot  in  them 
from  excess  of  moisture  or  too  close  contact  with  it, 
but  they  would  dwindle  away  for  lack  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Holland  a  sandy,  well-drained  soil  re¬ 
ceives  the  bulbs  and  keeps  them  sound,  while  water, 
which  the  canals  supply,  stands  everywhere  at  from 
twenty  inches  to  two  feet  below  the  surface,  attracting 
the  roots  downwards,  and  promoting,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sunshine,  a  most  vigorous  growth.  In  the 
absence  of  these  advantages  peculiar  to  Holland  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  best  soil  in 
which  to  grow  bulbous  plants  in  our  country  is  a 


rich  sandy  loam,  a  soil  sufficiently  sandy  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  bulbs,  and  sufficiently  retentive  of 
moisture  to  insure  that  they  are  at  no  time  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  drought. 

Another  important  essential  in  their  growth  is  purity 
of  atmosphere.  Sunlight  and  pure  air  are  necessary 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  richness  of 
colour  in  the  blossoms,  but  to  insure  a  healthy  growth 
in  the  foliage  and  roots.  We  have  had  frequent  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  of  our  best  growers  as  to  the 
requisites  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  bulbous 
plants.  All  admit  the  importance  ot  a  suitable  soil,  but 
few,  in  our  opinion,  give  proper  weight  to  the  influence 
of  atmosphere.  Soil  undoubtedly  is  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  if  this  be  properly  provided 
almost  all  our  hardy  bulbs  wiU  grow  anywhere.  But 
what  we  maintain  is  this,  that  the  finest  growth  and 
the  best-coloured  blossoms  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
purest  atmosphere.  Let  those  who  think  lightly  of 
atmospheric  influence  try  to  grow  the  spring  snowflake 
where  the  snowdrop  will  grow  vigorously,  and  they 
will  find  that  it  matters  not  how  suitable  the  soil  may 
be  it  will  not  flourish,  but  gradually  dwindle  away 
unless  the  atmosphere  be  suitable  also.  We  have 
repeatedly  tried  experiments  with  this  particular  bulb. 
Some  years  ago  we  gave  a  large  bunch  of  roots  to  a 
friend  at  Fulham  ;  the  soil  was  unobjectionable,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken,  but  the  plants  would  not  thrive. 
After  a  few  years  the  blossoms  became  so  miserable 
and  the  roots  so  sickly  that  they  were  sent  back 
to  our  pure  fresh  Norfolk  air  to  be  nursed,  and  they 
are  now  in  our  own  garden  as  vigorous  as  any  of  their 
sister  plants.  Again,  how  is  it  that  we  in  England 
generally  fail  to  blossom  year  after  year  that  lovely 
amaryllis,  Nerine  Sarniensis,  commonly  known  as  the 
Guernsey  lily,  though  we  can  succeed  well  enough  the 
first  year  with  newly-imported  bulbs  ?  Our  soil  is  good 
enough,  but  the  first  flowers  exhaust  the  bulbs,  and  as 
they  come  late  we  have  not  sunlight  and  warmth  suffi¬ 
cient  to  develop  vigorous  foliage,  and  to  repair  the  loss 
which  the  first  year’s  flowers  have  caused.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  England  except  the  extreme  south, 
and  in  the  general  run  of  our  seasons. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  greatest  requisites 
for  success  in  bulb  cultivation,  a  proper  soil  and  pure 
atmosphere.  There  are,  however,  several  other  points 
to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  The  soil  in  which 
bulbs  of  any  sort  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well  and 
deeply  dug,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
trenched  into  it  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface. 
Almost  all  bulbs  require  to  be  planted  from  three  to 
four  inches  deep,  and  on  no  account  should  fresh 
manure  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  them.  Indeed,  if  the 
soil  be  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  the  bulbs  deli¬ 
cate,  a  thin  coating  of  sand  should  be  laid  beneath  and 
around  each  separate  root  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  hole 
made  for  it.  Our  Dutch  neighbours  use  no  trowels  or 
tools  of  any  kind  in  planting  and  digging  up  their  bulbs, 
but  simply  their  hands.  Many  bulbous  plants,  as  the 
gladiolus  and  others  of  a  like  character,  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  soil  every  year,  dried  and  replanted 
when  the  fear  of  frost  is  over.  Others,  as  the  nar- 
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cissus,  thrive  best  when  undisturbed.  These  latter 
should  have  annually  a  good  dressing  of  manure  spread 
over  them,  and  carefully  “  pricked  in,”  as  the  gar^ners 
called  it,  with  a  fork.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  them  while  they  are  making  their  leaves.  The 
strength  of  the  bulb  for  another  year,  and  also  the 
beauty  of  its  blossom,  depend  upon  the  development  of 
fine  foliage,  which  under  no  circumstances  should  be 
cut  in,  pulled  away,  or  removed  until  in  a  natural  state 
it  has  died  down.  The  flowers  may  be  removed  with 
impunity,  but  the  foliage  must  not  be  touched.  From 
the  general  practice  in  HollazMl  we  gather  that  the  best 
possible  manure  that  can  be  used  is  cowdung.  It  may 
prove  interesting  as  well  as  iastructive  to  many  of  our 
readers  if  we  enter  somewhat  in  detail  into  the  Dutch 
method  of  cultivating  their  favourite  bulb  the  hyacinth. 

All  bulbs  are  propagated  either  by  seed  or  by  offsets. 
Seeds  are  raised  in  the  usual  way— <die  tender  sorts  ia 
pans  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  dhe  hardier  sorts  in  a 
light  sandy  soil  and  warm  situatton  ia  the  open  ground. 
Not  all  bulbs,  however,  will  ripen  «eed,  but  all  will  at 
times  form  offsets  ;  these  appear  at  the  axils  of  their 
scales,  which  are  the  outsklie  coverings  of  the  bulbs 
themselves,  and  though  not  many  species  develop 
more  than  two  or  three,  one  clove  in  a  rudimentary 
state  is  considered  by  botanists  to  exist  at  the  base  of 
every  scale.  The  common  garlic,  with  which  all  our 
lady  housekeepers  are  well  acquainted,  develops  a  naost 
unusual  number  of  cloves.  It  is  the  exhaustion  caused 
by  flowering  which  prevents  a  more  numerous  develt^ 
ment ;  by  removing  the  flowering  stem  of  any  bulb  when 
young  we  may  force  it  to  produce  offsets.  The  Dutch, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  take  advantage  of  this  when 
they  are  anxious  to  get  up  a  stock  of  any  choice  sort. 
They  also  operate  upon  their  bulbs  with  the  same  riew. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  their  hyacinth  culture.  About 
the  month  of  October  the  bulbs  selected  for  propa¬ 
gation  are  either  cut  transversely  at  the  base  to  about 
one-third  of  their  depth,  or  they  are  scooped  or 
hollowed  out  to  the  same  depth.  Experience  dictates 
which  of  these  modes  should  be  adopted,  for  the 
growers  know  that  some  sorts  propagate  more  freely 
one  way  than  the  other.  Each  root  so  operated  upon 
is  then  planted  in  a  properly-prepared  soil  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  any 
other  root.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  throw  up  a 
flower-stalk  it  is  stopped  at  once.  By  this  means  each 
bulb  in  the  ensuing  spring  will  have  formed  from  eight 
to  twelve  small  bulbs  or  offsets  in  the  cuts  or  hollows 
made,  and  as  these  shoot  out  slender  leaves  very  thickly 
they  give  to  the  bed  in  which  they  grow  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  unthinned  bed  of  spring  onions.  In 
the  summer-time,  as  soon  as  these  first  year’s  leaves 
have  turned  yellow  or  died  down,  the  newly-formed 
bulbs  are  lifted  carefully  with  the  hand,  dried  and 
cleaned.  In  the  autumn  they  are  planted  out  in  fresh- 
made  beds  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  apart. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  season’s  growth  they  will 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  walnut, 
and  after  passing  through  the  process  of  drying  and 
cleaning  they  will  be  planted  again  in  autumn  a  little 
farther  apart  than  in  the  previous  season. 


On  reaching  the  third  year’s  growth  each  bulb  will 
be  expected  to  put  forth  a  small  spike  of  bloom,  but 
DO  sooner  is  it  developed  than  it  is  cut  off  and  thrown 
on  the  ground.  These  strewed  blossoms  served  to 
prevent  the  shifting  of  the  soil,  which  is  so  sandy  that 
a  strcMig  wind  would  carry  much  of  it  away.  TTie 
cutting  of  the  flower-spike  adds  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  development  of  foliage,  and  consequent  enl^ge- 
ment  of  the  bulbs.  Another  year  and  yet  another  has 
this  process  of  lifting,  drying,  and  planting  to  be  gone 
through,  for  it  is  not  until  after  the  fifth  year’s  growth 
that  the  bulbs  reach  their  full  size  and  are  ready  for 
exportation. 

Good  seed  is  selected  from  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundred  of  the  choicest  flowers  which  have  been 
carefully  hybridised.  In  the  following  spring  this  seed 
is  sown  in  drills  on  beds  of  fine  rich  light  soil.  The 
seedlings  as  they  grow  are  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
each  season  they  are  treated  jost  in  the  same  way  as 
the  offsets  already  described.  Blossoms  with  seedlings 
generally  begin  in  the  third  season,  but  it  is  not  until 
the  fifth  year  that  any  selection  can  be  made.  Then  a 
grower  is  tolerably  fortunate  if  he  can  find  ten  out  of 
every  thousand  seedlings  of  suffident  promise  to  warrant 
forther  trouble  being  taken  with  them.  These  are 
piaoted  separately,  aiul  after  another  three  years  a 
rigocous  selection  is  made  of  diem,  and  if  out  of  his 
many  thousands  seedlings  he  can  at  this  second 
selectioD,  after  waking,  at  any  rate,  six  years,  secure 
five  or  six  new  varieties,  he  is  qnite  contented.  It  will 
of  course  take  another  four  or  five  years  before,  by  the 
process  above  detailed,  a  stock  of  these  can  be  secured, 
and  certainly  another  four  or  five  years  before  a 
sufBciear  quantity  can  be  raised  to  turn  the  new  sorts 
to  auuy  mkomej  account.  As  a  new  industry  hyacinth 
and  bulb  caknce  generally  gives  but  a  poor  return  for 
capital  and  labour,  there  is  so  long  a  time  to  wait,  but 
it  is  uudoufatedly  a  very  profitable  employment  in  a 
long-established  nursery. 

We  have  been  carried  away  by  onr  subject  into  a 
somewhat  different  path  from  that  which  we  had 
originaliy  marked  out.  Our  intention  was,  after  a  few 
gmeral  observatioas  upon  bulb  culture,  to  give  in  the 
present  article  a  list  such  bulbs  as  may  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  our  villa  gardens,  and  to  offer  under 
each  head  some  practical  directions  upon  the  best 
methods  of  growing  them.  We  find  that  we  have  spoken 
only  of  two  sorts — the  tulip  and  the  hyacinth.  As 
far  as  our  own  practice  is  concerned  we  certainly  take 
less  interest  in  these  than  in  most  others.  The  scillas, 
snowflakes,  narcissus,  and  jonquils  are  our  especial 
favourites,  though  we  almost  feel  ashamed  to  confess 
a  preference  where  all  are  lovely  alike.  Still  no  doubt 
it  has  been  wisely  ordered  that  opinion  should  differ 
on  most  things,  and  that  even  upon  such  subjects  as 
the  lovely  and  the  beautiful  all  persons  should  not  look 
with  the  same  eyes. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  plants  of  bulbous 
growth  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation.  We 
will  ask  our  readers,  therefore,  to  take  our  present  obser¬ 
vations  as  introductory,  and  we  will  promise  to  carry 
out  our  original  intention  at  some  early  opportunity. 
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ARIS  is  still  crowded  with  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials  who  arrive  in  throngs  to  visit  the  Exhi- 
'  bition.  There  is  a  constant  movement  going  on 
of  arrivals  and  departures.  Paris  has  a  thousand 
attractions 
which  are  not 
to  be  found 
elsewhere,  be¬ 
sides  the  fairy¬ 
like  marvels  of 
the  Universal 
Exhibition.  The 
Champs  Elysees 
and  Bois  de 
Boulogne  are 
in  a  constant 
state  of  festival, 
and  the  cafes 
chantants  with 
their  fagade 
lighted  up  with 
fires  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  Vene¬ 
tian  lanterns  sur¬ 
rounding  them 
in  pretty  fes¬ 
toons,  resemble 
palaces  of  ma¬ 
gicians  or  genii. 

The  concerts 
of  the  Champs 
Elsysees  are  ever 
in  great  vogue, 
and  attract  the 
elite  of  foreign 
aristocracy  and 
the  fair  chate¬ 
laines  who  are 
still  lingering  in 
Paris  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  pro¬ 
vincial  friends. 

Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  are  pri¬ 
vileged  days  at 
these  concerts, 
and  boast  the 
prettiest  ladies  and  most  elegant  toilettes.  Rendezvous 
are  taken  there,  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  drawing-room 
of  verdure  where  the  best  society  assembles,  and  where 
one  hears  the  music  of  our  greatest  masters  rendered 
by  the  excellent  orchestra  of  M.  Eugene  Lucas. 

The  concerts  at  the  Orangerie  (in  the  Tuileries)  are 
also  very  much  the  fashion.  The  name  of  Arban  as 
director  of  the  orchestra  has  a  magical  effect,  for  all  the 
world  knows  with  what  brio  and  spirit  he  knows  how 
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to  conduct  his  brilliant  troop.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  several  times  graced  the  concert- 
hall  of  the  Orangerie  by  his  presence,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  was  present  at  the  debut  of  the  Spanish  troop 

Rovira.  At  the 
Prince’s  request 
the  artists  played 
several  boleros 
and  fandangos* 
which  his  Royal 
Highness  had 
frequently  heard 
during  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  Spain, 
and  which  had 
left  him  a  most 
graceful  souve¬ 
nir. 

But  besides 
all  this  we  have 
also  the  daily 
concerts  in  the 
great  hall  of  the 
T  rocadero. 
This  hall  is  des¬ 
tined  to  echo  to 
the  music  of  all 
nations.  After 
the  English  con¬ 
certs  we  have 
been  having 
Scandinavian 
ones. 

The  great  con¬ 
cert-hall  of  the 
Trocadero  is 
built  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and  its 
principal  orna¬ 
ment  is  its  co¬ 
lossal  organ. 
Above  this 
organ  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  representing 
Apollo  drawing 
around  him, 
through  the 
attractions  of 
music,  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Just  below  the 
organ  is  placed  a  long  piano,  and  a  vast  space  still 
remains  for  grouping  the  choirs  of  young  girls  which 
form  part  of  the  performance. 

Toilettes  seen  at  these  musical  entertainments  are 
always  pretty.  It  is  the  daytime  costume  elegant  and 
coquettish,  but  not  full  dress,  and  without  train,  unless 

when  on  special  occasions,  as  when  Lady  Henry  S - 

was  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  box  and  wore  a  dress  of 
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dark,  almost  invisible,  green  satin,  trimmed  all  down 
the  front  with  clasps  in  silver  filigree^  of  Genoese  style. 
Similar  ornaments  were  repeated  at  the  throat,  and 
the  sleeves  had  deep  facings  striped  with  silver. 
Niniche  bonnet  of  silver  straw,  with  narrow  strings 
and  cluster  of 
Bengal  roses  at 
the  side. 

On  the  same 
occasion  Lady 

Mary  C - 

wore  ecru  ba¬ 
tiste,  the  skirt 
and  scarf  em¬ 
broidered  all 
over  with  field- 
flowers.  Lam- 
balle  bonnet  of 
Leghorn  straw, 
wreathed  with 
field-flowers. 

The  young 
Countess  of 

B -  wore  a 

very  Parisian 
toilette  of  light 
buff  foulard, 
with  two  flu- 
tings,  edged 
with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace ; 
the  skirt  was 
draped  and 
slightly  puffed, 
forming  a  short 
train  behind ; 
a  deep  border 
of  Valenciennes 
lace,  slightly 
gathered,  fell 
over  the  lower 
flutings,  and 
came  up  at  the 
side  to  the 
waist.  Blouse 
bodice  finely 
pleated  in  Rus¬ 
sian  pleats,  and 
trimmed  with  a 
jabot  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace. 

Bell-shaped 
shady  hat  of 
coarse  straw, 
trimmed  with  a 
scarf  of  white 
batiste,  and  two  large  rosettes  of  Valenciennes 
Mace. 

Straw  hats  with  a  batiste  scarf  edged  with  lace  are 
all  the  rage  just  now,  especially  for  the  seaside.  The 
shape  of  the  hat  varies;  but  the  batiste  scarf  appears 
upon  all  of  them — upon  the  Leghorn  Trianon  as  well 


as  upon  the  Niniche  of  coarse  straw  or  the  Paillasson 
mushroom.  This  scarf,  of  ultra-fine  lawn,  is  edged 
with  two  flutings  of  old  lace,  real  or  imitation.  Black 
velvet  strings  are  often  added,  to  tie  at  the  back 
under  the  hair.  By  the  end  of  September  we  shall 

see  foulard 
cravats  edged 
with  old  lace 
for  trimming 
felt  hats. 

The  early  au¬ 
tumn  fashions 
are  being  dis- 
pl aye  d  at 
fashionable 
watering-places 
and  seaside  re¬ 
sorts,  for,  leav¬ 
ing  Paris  to 
visitors  from 
abroad,  Pari¬ 
sians  have  now 
emigrated  to 
Vichy,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Luchon, 
Bagneres  or 
Dieppe,  Royau, 
Trouville,  and 
all  the  favou¬ 
rite  Norman 
beaches. 

These  fashions 
draw  the  line 
more  distinctly 
than  ever  be¬ 
tween  full-dress 
and  demi-toilette 
dresses.  All  la¬ 
dies  of  taste,  and 
who  know  how 
to  dress  well, 
have  adopted 
the  short  cos¬ 
tume  for  the 
beach,  and  the 
train  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not  bien 
portee  upon  the 
sands  or  shin¬ 
gles.  No  real 
lady  likes  to 
drag  yards  of 
material  after 
her,  to  act  the 
part  of  a 
sweeper,  and 
nothing  is  less  graceful  than  the  various  methods  of 
holding  up  a  long  dress  either  with  a  hook  or  strings. 
Fashion,  then,  for  once  in  accordance  with  good 
sense,  decrees  for  this  fair  month  of  September  that 
dresses  of  linen,  batiste,  madras,  satinette,  or  Indian 
muslin  de  laine,  are  to  be  made  short  for  demi-toilette. 


655. — Bathing  Dresses. 

Made-up  Patterns,  *s. ;  Flat  Patterns,  is.  6d. 

Madams  A.  Letellisb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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and  that  for  more  elegant  dresses  of  faille  and  Indian 
gauze,  glace  silk  and  China  crape,  damasse  silk  and  fou¬ 
lard  or  satin,  and  Madras  foulard  combined  with  faille 
of  the  same  colour,  the  train  is,  more  than  ever,  de 
rigueur.  To  know  how  to  dress  is  an  art  which  all 
women  do  not  possess,  for  it  requires  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  harmony  of  colours  and  of  outlines.  The 
morning  toilette  is  completely  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
evening  ;  it  should  be  perfectly  quiet  and  modest.  In 
one’s  own  carriage  a  good  deal  more  fantaiiit  is  aUowed, 
and  at  a  soiree  or  ball  the  caprices  of  art  and  Hmcy  may 
be  indulged  in. 

The  reign  of  potelee  ladies  is  decidedly  past.  One 
must  be  thin  and  slight  to  have  a  pretty  tournure  with 
modern  fashions.  The  pleated  blouse-bodice,  with 
plain  shoulder-piece,  the  gathered  corsage  "k  la  vierge, 
the  jacket  pleated  all  the  way  down,  reaching;  half-way 
down  the  skirt,  the  coat-basque  and  waistcoat,  and  the 
long  plastron,  finished  with  clusters  of  tibboa  loops, 
are  the  fashions  which  will  remain  in  Togne  all  the 
autumn,  and  to  wear  all  these  and  look  wefl  in  livem 
one  must  be  slight  and  thin.  To  the  yowag,  indeed, 
these  things  are  almost  univemdly  becoming,  bat  lathee 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirtf,  if  they  at  all  indiae  to 
embonpoint,  should  carefully  guard  against  all  pleated  or 
gathered  bodices,  which  undoubtedly  make  theaa  look 
stouter.  If  their  figure  is  good  and  weU-propartaoned 
the  Princess  dress  and  the  polonaise  tunic  will  net  k  off 
to  advantage  and  mark  the  graceful  outlme  bat  the 
stouter  a  lady  is  the  less  of  drapery  and  retnmsds  she 
should  wear.  The  dress  should  be  trimmed  exclusively 
round  the  bottom. 

For  travelling  costumes  plaid  tissues  are  very  much 
employed  this  autumn.  These  costumes  are  composed 
of  a  kilted  skirt  and  a  jacket  bodice,  with  a  faille  waist¬ 
coat,  fastened  with  steel  buttons. 

Plaid  or  checked  dresses  are  also  worn  by  way  of 
morning  costumes  when  one  goes  down  to  the  beadi 
to  bathe,  with  a  pleated  blouse-bodice  and  a  lessiveme 
skirt,  turned  up  in  front  and  fastened  at  the  back. 

For  the  beach,  barege,  Indian  musfiade  laine,  bel|g|e, 
and  foulard  dresses  are  made  short,  with  some  son  ai 
pelerine  or  fichu  by  way  of  mantle.  Soon  we  shall  see 
beige  and  cashmere  dresses  taking  the  place  of  all  these 
light  costumes.  Velvet  already  appears  very  frequently 
by  way  of  trimming,  and  also  for  plastrons,  waistcoats, 
and  facings. 

Thus  a  very  elegant  early  autumn  toilette  is  of 
damasse  barege  of  a  warm  shade  of  grey.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  thick  plisses  fastened  on  with  bands  of 
garnet-coloured  velvet.  The  coat-bodice  is  striped 
with  similar  bands,  and  opens  over  a  long  waistcoat  of 
garnet-coloured  velvet,  fastened  with  old  silver  buttons. 

As  a  resume  of  toilettes  suitable  to  the  present 
season  we  may  mention  the  following,  which  have 
just  been  made  for  a  lady  starting  for  Biarritz.  This 
lady,  be  it  understood,  is  by  no  means  a  leader  of 
fashion.  Her  position  is  in  the  middle  rank  of  life, 
and  her  means,  though  sufficient,  do  not  admit  of 
undue  extravagance  in  dress,  but  we  imagine  her  good 
taste  and  elegant  simplicity  will  be  sure  to  please  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine. 


First,  then,  her  travelling  costume  is  of  Rob  Roy 
plaid  tartan ;  first  skirt  cut  round,  just  clearing  the 
ground,  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
kilting ;  second  skirt  wrapped  close  round  the  body 
and  fastened,  being  in  sm^  neat  folds ;  long  jacket 
bodice,  double-breasted,  fastened  slantways  across 
with  tiny  steel-ball  buttons,  and  forming  deep  revers  at 
the  top.  Leather  belt  and  steel  buckle  round  the  waist, 
from  which  hangs  a  small  leather  aumdmere.  Tight 
slceMSi,  with  bias  facings  and  steel  buttons.  Plain 
Hsen  collar  and  cuffs,  and  dark  blue  cravat.  Plmd 
wrapped  round  in  leather  straps.  Hat  of  black  English 
straw,  bell-diaped,  with  a  plaid  scarf  round  it,  and 
small  bird’s  wing  at  the  side. 

Next,  for  going  down  to  bathe  of  a  morning,  a 
costume  of  white  and  grey  striped  fine  Irish  flannel ; 
the  bodice  is  pleated  on  to  a  plain  shoulder-piece, 
which  is  work^  round  with  a  light  pattern  in  fine 
scarlet  wrool.  The  band  to  fasten  round  the  waist  is 
worked  to  concspond,  as  well  as  the  revers  on  the 
sleeves.  The  fcilted  skirt  has  no  trimming,  and  is 
short,  of  course.  A  deep  round  cape  of  the  same 
mateiial  serves  as  an  out-of-door  wrap,  and  is  also 
embroidered  all  round  with  red  wool.  To  wear  with 
this  drees  the  kst  is  of  coarse  white  straw,  trimmed 
wkb  a  red  scaiL 

For  the  beach,  besides  several  dresses  of  batiste  or 
linen,  tammed  wkh  embroidery  and  torchon  lace, 
which  bekmg  rather  to  the  fast-going  summer  than  to 
the  coming  autumn,  we  notice  two  very  tasteful 
costumes,  one  of  bonrrette,  the  other  of  beige  material. 
The  bourrette  cottume  is  seal-brown,  speckled  with 
old  gold.  It  has  a  jacket  bodice,  made  plain  at  the 
hack,  pleated  OB  each  side  in  front  with  a  plain 
band  down  the  middle,  over  which  are  placed  the  old- 
gold-colonred  naettd  bnttoots.  The  bodice  is  finished 
at  the  throat  by  a  small  collar  trimmed  with  five  rows 
of  narrow  old-goid  braid.  The  pleats  are  fastened 
down  twice  with  series  of  five  rows  of  the  same  in 
the  u]:^«r  part,  and  the  round  waistband  is  trimmed  to 
correspond,  as  wtsU  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  basque. 
The  tight  sleeves  have  deep  facings,  with  a  double 
border,  also  formed  of  five  rows  of  the  old-gold  braid. 
The  skirt,  which  is  very  «hghtly  trained,  is  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  flofing,  put  on  with  a  small 
heading,  and  edged  with  five  rows  of  the  same  braid. 
Seven  similar  flutings  are  put  on  over  the  front  part 
only  of  the  skirt.  At  the  back  two  long  square  lapels 
of  the  material,  with  braid  trimming  to  match,  are 
gracefully  looped  up  with  invisible  stitches. 

The  beige  costume  has  a  coat-bodice,  trimmed  with 
a  fine  fluting  and  brown  corozo  buttons,  and  a  long 
waistcoat  of  bronze  cashmere,  embroidered  in  light 
beige  colour  in  a  small  coral  pattern.  The  sleeves 
have  facings  of  the  same  cashmere,  embroidered  to 
correspond.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
cashmere,  with  similar  pattern,  above  a  fluting  of  the 
beige  material,  and  this  trimming  is  repeated  all  round 
the  outline  of  a  large  square  tablier,  bridled  in  front 
and  slightly  draped  and  fastened  up  at  the  back.  Valois 
hat  of  beige  straw,  turned  up  with  bronze  velvet,  the 
brim  well  raised  all  round  -,  bows  of  double-faced  beige 
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and  bronze  satin  inside  and  outside,  and  long  un> 
bleached  ostrich  feather  curled  round  the  crown. 

An  afternoon  dress,  of  a  more  elegant  description, 
is  of  mastic  cashmere  and  prune  faille ;  the  faille 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  ruching  d  la  veilUt  and 
draped  across  with  a  scarf  of  the  fine  Indian  cashmere 
edged  with  a  very  pretty  fringe  of  silk  and  chenille, 
which  is  fastened  in  loose  folds  at  the  back  the  very 
long  tight  bodice  is  quite  in  cuirass  shape,  but  .with 
deep  round  basque  and  light  ruching  of  mastic- 
coloured  Russian  lace  round  the  edges.  It  has  a 
deep  plastron  of  prune  faille  which  is  prolonged  into 
a  peak  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basque,  the  same 
being  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
sleeves,  short  at  the  elbow,  are  also  of  prune  faille, 
and  finished  with  a  double  ruching  of  mastic  Russian 
lace  and  a  white  lace  border.  Similar  ruche  and  lace 
frilling  round  the  neck,  and  belt  of  prune  faille  with 
pearl  buckle  round  the  waist. 

And,  to  close  the  list,  an  evening  dress  of  fancy 
barege,  composed  of  alternate  cream-coloured  open¬ 
work  stripes  and  thick  stripes  with  a  pattern  of 
coloured  flowrets  over  a  cream-coloured  ground. 
The  skirt  is  simply  pleated  over  a  slip  of  cream- 
coloured  foulard  ;  a  tablier  tunic  of  the  same  is  draped 
over  it  and  trimmed  with  a  very  pretty  fuchsia  fringe 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  flowrets,  which  in  the  draping 
forms  pretty  clusters.  The  Baby  bodice  is  made  with 
a  round  band  and  gathered  in  the  middle  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back.  The  silk  lining  is  low,  but 
the  bodice  itself  is  high,  and  finished  with  a  round 
collarette  of  white  lace.  The  barege  sleeves  are  short 
to  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  with  lace  ruffles  to  match 
the  collarette. 

These  different  toilettes,  chosen  among  many,  show 
the  principal  types  of  modern  fashions  just  now,  and 
the  various  modifications  brought  about  in  our  toilettes 
with  the  approaching  autumn.  There  are  no  striking 
changes  perhaps,  but  there  are  many  alterations  tend¬ 
ing  to  give  a  novel  appearance  to  autumn  toilettes. 
Bodices  are  lengthening,  and  jackets  are  becoming  real 
tight-fitting  paletots.  These  bodices,  far  from  being 
confined  to  morning  toilettes,  are  also  adopted  for  dinner 
and  evening  dresses,  and  some  of  them  have  on  each 
side  a  somewhat  pufiM-out  basque,  which  gives  to 
this  model  the  name  of  panitr  bodice.  But  all  this 
does  not  prevent  the  Princess  dress  from  being  still  in 
very  great  favour.  With  various  modifications,  it  is, 
indeed,  certain  that  the  Princess  dress  will  still  be 
worn  at  least  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
New  models  in  this  style  are  now  being  made  up  in 
two  dififerent  tissues— one  plain  and  one  figured.  The 
.diront  part  of  both  skirt  and  bodice  will  be  made  of 
the  plain  fabric  ;  the  rest  of  the  dress,  including  a  train 
very  long,  and  wider  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  it  of  late,  is  made  of  the  figured  material,  which 
does  not  require,  or  indeed  allow  of,  any  trimming. 
The  following  is  a  handsome  type  of  this  style  :  front 


of  bodice  and  skirt  of  olive  faille,  the  rest  of  the  dress 
of  silk  of  the  same  colour,  brocaded  with  tiny  sprays 
of  rosebuds.  This  combination  may  be  repeated  in 
woollen  as  well  as  silk  materials,  or  in  fancy  woollen 
fabrics  and  plain  silk.  It  may  prove  very  useful  for 
freshening  up  and  enlarging  dresses  of  a  former  season. 
Even  were  the  length  of  the  dress  insufficient,  this 
might  be  remedied  by  adding  on  a  false  underskirt — 
that  is,  a  trimming  composed  of  ihe  material  used  for 
the  front  part  of  the  dress,  and  added  on  under  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Several  combinations  of  the  same 
style  will  associate  for  next  winter — satin  with  velvet, 
cashmere  with  faille  or  velveteen,  for  the  mixture  of 
different  fabrics — a  fashion  extremely  favourable  to 
economy,  and  very  pretty  into  the  bargain — will  still  be 
favoured  by  Fashion. 

We  observe  that  young  girls,  those,  at  least,  who 
are  well  brought  up,  and,  in  consequence,  simply 
dressed,  wear  less  and  less  silk  dress  by  way  ti 
evening  toilette.  The  degree  of  elegance  of  ^eir  dress 
is  represented  in  their  case  less  by  the  richness  of  the 
material  than  by  the  lightness  of  the  colour  :  provided 
this  colour  is  light  and  bright,  it  suffices  for  giving  the 
toilette  a  dressy  appearance.  For  this  reason  all  light 
cloud-like  woollen  materials  are  now  very  fashionable 
for  evening  wear.  Barege,  gauze,  and  the  new  Indian 
muslin  de  laine  are  among  the  favourite,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  pretty  shades  of  rose  colour,  del  blue,  and 
cream,  ornamented  with  a  few  bows  of  ribbon,  and 
with  ruches  of  white  crepe  lisse  as  a  finish  round  the 
throat  and  round  the  sleeves,  short  to  the  elbow, 
making  as  fresh  and  dainty  an  evening  toilette  for  a 
young  girl  as  one  may  wish  to  see.  We  should  add 
that  when  the  dress  is  not  high-necked  the  dress  is 
open  in  a  square,  but  the  opening  should  invariably  be 
filled  up  with  some  sort  of  crepe  lisse  or  fine  lawn 
chemisette.  Married  ladies  alone  wear  the  open  bodice, 
with  merely  an  ed^ng  of  lace.  The  fashionable  sleeve 
is  narrower  than  the  Duchess,  and  is  finished  just  at 
the  elbow  with  some  kind  of  ruche  or  frilling.  This, 
however,  is  only  for  dressy  toilettes,  otherwise  the 
sleeve  is  quite  long  and  tight,  and  the  white  cuff  is 
placed  over  it,  not  under.  Large  collars,  either  round  or 
square,  are  also  fashionable  with  high-necked  dresses. 

For  the  autumn  the  black  lace  fichus,  so  much  in 
vogue  all  the  summer,  are  now  lined  with  either  black 
or  coloured  cashmere,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of 
ribbon  to  match.  'The  colour  should  correspond  to 
the  dress,  and  in  that  case  the  fichu  becomes  a  nice 
little  mantle  for  the  first  cool  autumn  evenings,  the 
black  lace  pattern  forming,  as  it  wrere,  an  embroidery 
design,  such  as  Fashion  approves  of  so  much,  over  the 
coloured  lining.  In  black  it  is  useful  to  wear  over  any 
dress. 

For  the  seaside  very  pretty  mantelets  of  coloured 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  Russian  lace,  are  made  with 
reversible  hoods,  so  that  of  an  evening  they  can  take 
the  place  of  a  capeline. 


657. - 'I'Hfe  TucCaDERT  C'OjIUME. 
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WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT. 


XXI. — women’s  heroes. 


NE  of  the  strongest  tendencies  of  human 
nature  is  that  which  induces  men  and 
Mlilg  women,  young  and  old,  to  cherish  an 
ideal  of  perfection  in  the  opposite  sex, 
which  they  admit  is  very  rarely  reached, 
but  which  they  believe  to  be  embodied 
in  one  or  two  particularly  favoured  indi- 
viduals.  Of  course  this  tendency  is  most 
i^i  vigorously  exhibited  in  cases  of  first  love, 
T  respecting  which  we  discoursed  some  time 
K  bade,  in,  we  trust,  a  suffidently  philosophic 
Y  spirit,  but  it  is  also  extremely  active  when 
there  is  no  special  object  of  affection.  The 
glamour  of  love  is  only  a  stronger  and  exceptional 
display  of  the  desire  to  find  an  ided  which,  with  more 
or  less  activity,  operates  throughout  our  lives.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  Pendennises  who  discover 
mirades  of  womanhood,  thousands  of  Fotheringays 
older  than  themselves,  thousands  of  girls  turning  their 
eyes  to  young  fellows  who  appear  to  them  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  manly  grace  and  virtue,  and,  iu  an  almost 
despairing  mood,  thinking,,  with  Hdena,  in  A/fs  Well 
that  Ends  Well — 

'‘It  were  idl  on* 

That  I  shonid  love  a  bright  particular  .tar, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  h.  ia  above  me.*' 

But  the  adoration  is  given  to  some  one  person  who 
actually  exists,  who  is  good  enough  to  permit  himself 
to  be  occasionally  looked  at,  cond^cending  enough  to 
speak  and  be  spoken  to,  perhaps  at  times  permitting 
himself  to  descend  from  his  high  estate,  and  tsilk,  dance, 
or  even  flirt  a  little,  just  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary 
person,  while  his  poor  little  fluttering  admirer  vaguely 
speculates  whether  there  exists  on  earth  the  woman 
good  enough  and  fair  enough  to  be  mated  with  such 
perfection. 

We  think  we  know  all  about  this  vision  of  lone  ( 
when  young  we  make  fun  of  others  who  are  smittea  } 
when  old  we  serenely  smile,  or,  if  we  am  cynical  and 
ill-natured,  laugh  grimly  and  take  a  delight  in  alluding 
to  instances  ol  unhappy  unions,  disappointed  hopes, 
and  shattered  idols,  foliowiag  the  glamour  of  sentiment. 
If  we  are  more  kindly  and  know  something  of  the 
impulses  of  human  nature,  and  how  much  these  impulses 
not  only  brighten  but  strengthen  life,  we  have  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  youth  and  youth’s  hopefulness,  and  a 
saddened  sympathy  with  the  awakened  future  which 
sometimes  comes.  Sometimes,  we  say,  not  always, 
for,  if  there  are  some  delusions,  there  am  many  realities  ; 
the  world  is  not  so  bad  but  that  the  buds  are  very 
frequently  the  sure  promise  of  blossom,  and  the  golden 
light  of  youth  the  harbinger  of  a  light  that  makes  the 
whole  life  cheerful  and  happy. 

There  is  an  impersonal  ideal  which  we  all  more  or 
less  cherish,  varying  in  character  with  age  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  very  powerful  with  all,  though  some  may  be 


unconscious  of  it.  Practical  persons,  as  they  like  to 
consider  themselves,  who  pride  themselves  on  knowing 
nothing  about  sentimental  nonsense,  generally  cherish 
in  their  inmost  hearts  an  ideal  which  they  are  always 
striving  after,  but  which  they  attmn  as  rarely  as  does 
the  romantic  schoolgirl  or  the  ardent  youth.  Of  this 
« romance  of  practical  persons”  we  shall  say  more 
presently. 

The  young  schoolgirl,  who  varies  the  routine  of 
MangnalTs  Questions,  French  verbs,  and  daily  “prac¬ 
tising,”  with  a  little  furtive  novel-reading,  if  she  is 
imaginative — and  few  girls  are  not — is  not  long  without 
a  select  hero  packed  away  in  the  most  sacred  corner  of 
her  mind,  and  brought  out,  with  a  tremor  of  admiration, 
to  be  secretly  worshipped.  ]  What  he  is  like  depends,  to 
a  great  extent,  upon  what  story-books  have  been  avail- 
aUe.  He  may  be  an  Ivanhoe  (some  girls  with  strong 
minds  have  been  known  to  prefer  the  reprehensible 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert)  or  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  a 
Lord  Orville;  or  a  mysterious  corsair — in  extreme  cases, 
perhaps  an  Uncas  or  other  noble  savage.  Perhaps  the 
ideal  is  nx>re  in  harmony  with  the  characters  of  real 
life,  and  presents  itself  in  the  guise  of  a  handsome 
hero  of  pvodigious  muscularity  who  surpasses  every¬ 
body  in  everything,  rides,  rows,  plays  at  cricket  as 
never  man  did  before,  is  everlastingly  merry  and  musical, 
has  always  plenty  of  money,  and  is  as  generous  as  the 
day.  Sometimes  the  ideal  hero  wears  a  naval  uniform, 
has  a  broazish  complexion  and  delightfully  curly  hair, 
leads  boarding  parties,  captures  pirates,  is  beloved  by 
beauteous  maidens,  and  always  ready  to  talk  sentiment 
when  the  moon  sheds  its  silver  radiance  on  the  dee 
blue  sea,  the  boundless,  the  beautiful  and  free.  Such  a 
hero  is  the  chosen  of  active-nunded  young  ladies  who 
are  not  melancholy,  but  have  a  decided  taste  for  poetry. 
Other  poetical  young  ladies  dream  of  pensive,  melan¬ 
choly  mortals,  whose  aspirations  are  of  immeasurable 
altitude,  who  take  pleasure  in  mountain  solitudes,  and 
have  long  hair,  “  black  as  the  raven’s  wing,”  hanging 
over  their  abundant  shirt-collars  ;  poets  who  muse  and 
groea,  who  are  much  too  spiritual  and  intellectual  for 
the  companionship  of  the  baser  throng ;  whose  eyes 
flash  wkh  fire,  and  whose  lips  curl  with  scorn.  If 
they  have  any  little  matter  on  their  consciences,  which 
makes  them  seek  solitude  and  despise  all  other  created 
beings,  so  mudi  more  beautiful  and  delightful  the  ideal 
hero. 

This  fancy  of  Miss  A.,  who,  having  a  yearning  for 
sympathy,  confides  it  to  Miss  B.,  appears  to  be  utter 
nonsense  to  that  more  sensible  young  lady.  The  dark¬ 
haired  young  man,  with  the  hollow  voice  and  the  rolling 
eyes,  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  person,  she  thinks, 
and  she  really  wonders  how  Miss  A.  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  such  nonsense.  For  her  part,  when  she 
falls  in  love  it  will  be  in  a  sensible  manner.  She  will 
select  a  young  nobleman,  very  handsome  and  rich  of 
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course  (she’s  not  silly  enough  to  neglect  those  qualifica¬ 
tions),  and  very  clever,  who  will  marry  her  brfore  she 
is  eighteen,  place  a  real  coronet  on  her  head  when  he 
places  the  wedding-ring  on  her  finger,  take  her  to  his 
noble  castle,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park,  give  her 
the  most  elegant  dresses  and  valuable  diamonds  ever 
seen,  and  present  her  at  Court,  where  she  will  be  the 
observed  and  admired  of  all.  Now  that  is  prudent  and 
sensible  on  the  part  of  Miss  B.,  and  no  wonder  she 
rather  sneers  at  Miss  A.’s  romantic  fancies. 

Such  are  the  schoolgirl’s  heroes.  A  year  or  two 
later  others  take  their  places.  It  may  be  a  young 
clergyman,  who  has  achieved  all  possible  University 
honours,  who  is  so  humble  and  amiable,  who  always 
speaks  in  such  a  soft  voice,  and  who  reads  or  intones 
so  beautifully.  It  may  be  the  louder-voiced,  restless 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  been  everywhere  and  seen 
everything,  speaks  several  languages,  knows  no  end  of 
people,  and  is  exactly  the  kind  of  person  to  make  a 
lively  girl  happy.  Perhaps  the  ideal  is  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  gifted  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
“  oh !  so  intellectual  awkward,  unready  in  speech, 
untidy  in  person,  a  bookworm,  a  genius  in  fact,  whose 
appreciation  ought  to  make  any  thoughtful  girl  perfectly 
happy.  Or — to  select  another  instance — a  clear-headed, 
energetic,  practical  man  of  business,  who  is  sure  to 
make  a  fortune,  live  in  a  good  house,  keep  good  society, 
and  go  abroad  every  autumn.  That  is  the  ideal  a  sen¬ 
sible  young  woman  should  entertain  ;  anything  else  is 
positively  absurd. 

One  more,  and  it  is  an  ideal  more  common  now, 
when  so  many  social  theories  are  discussed,  ao  many 
old  ideas  attacked,  and  the  intellect  is  so  adventurous, 
than  in  former  times  of  less  mental  disturbance.  The 
hero  takes  the  form  of  the  “  intellectual  apostle  of 
humanity,”  who  casts  off  the  shackles  of  the  old  creeds 
and  philosophies,  and  invents  and  advocates  new  theories, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  ail  the  world  is  to  be  happy. 
His  eloquence  excites  ardent  but  heretofore  ignorant 
humanity  to  enthusiasm;  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones, 
priests  quail  with  terror,  the  learned  are  dumbfoundered, 
wealthy  and  sordid  Philistines  grovel  in  their  native 
dust,  and,  in  short,  many  wonderful  things  occur,  or 
would  occur,  if  this  last  “  ideal”  were  only  as  mar¬ 
vellous  a  creature  as  he  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mothers  indulge  in  ideal  speculation  about  their  sons, 
young  sisters  about  their  brothers,  and  fill  the  home 
with  phantoms  of  perfection  which  none  but  themselves 
can  see.  The  boys  may  be  clever,  but  are  a  long  way 
from  being  prodigies,  and  the  Thames  is  in  no  danger 
of  conflagration  from  anything  they  will  ever  do.  But 
the  consciousness  that  the  mother  and  sisters  do  expect 
so  much  of  them  perhaps  keeps  them  from  some  evil, 
and  even  may  “  prick  the  spur  of  their  intent”  towards 
attempting  something  which  may  make  them  worthier 
of  such  confiding  love  and  admiration. 

Women  more  advanced  in  life,  who  have  outlived 
the  ideals  of  youth,  often  find  heroes,  concentrations  of 
all  imaginable  goodness  and  wisdom,  in  the  preachers  to 
whom  they  reverentially  listen  every  Sunday.  It  seems 
impossible  to  their  simple  minds  that  the  preaching  can 
ever  be  little  else  than  professional  -,  that  the  regular 
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and  decorous  life  may  be  nearly  as  much  a  matter  of 
habit  as  the  wearing  a  black  coat  and  white  necktie ; 
and  that,  without  any  hypocrisy  whatever,  the  preacher 
is  simply  a  good-hearted,  educated  gentleman,  who 
lives  a  reputable  life  because  he  is  cultured  and  right- 
principled,  and  who  performs  the  clerical  duties  with 
regularity  and  all  the  ability  he  can  command,  because 
it  would  be  discreditable  to  his  profession  and  to  him¬ 
self  if  he  did  not.  But  he  is  no  more  an  ideal  hero 
than  is  the  doctor  or  lawyer  who  honourably  gives  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  his  work,  and  who  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  be  rewarded  with  the  lucrative  honours  of  his 
profession. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  “  romance  of  practical  per¬ 
sons.”  There  are  women  (and  men  too — we  are  quite 
impartial  in  the  observation)  whose  hearts  are  set  upon 
occupying  the  position  in  society  to  which  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  entitled,  or  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
they  suppose  due  to  their  station ;  who  wonld  feel 
injured  if  displaced  from  their  proper  position  in  the 
order  of  dinner-table  precedence ;  who  claim  to  have 
their  names  conspicuous  in  lists  of  patronesses,  and 
who  insist  on  patronising  by  virtue  of  their  social 
superiority.  Their  personal  qualifications  for  leading 
are  not  for  a  moment  taken  into  account,  for  they  are 
practical  people  who  move  in  good  society,  and  intend 
to  keep  up  their  position.  Sometimes  they  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  weaker  mortals  are ;  the  ideal  is  not 
realised,  the  world  asks  something  more  at  their  hands, 
and  even  the  epitaphs  on  their  tombstones  are  lightly 
regarded. 

Are,  then,  all  ideals  phantoms  that  disappear  when 
daylight  comes  ?  Some,  but  not  all.  The  schoolgirl’s 
splendid  knight,  the  sweet  singer  in  the  gondola,  the 
captain  all  covered  with  lace,  the  Lara  or  the  Corsair, 
the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  are  not  likely  to  come,  and 
well  it  is  they  do  not ;  the  ardent,  eloquent  vindicator 
of  humanity,  the  image-breaker,  the  world-moving 
orator,  may  never  appear,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  well 
the  world  can  do  without  him.  There  is  an  ideal  that 
may  be  cherished  and  realised  too — that  of  a  right- 
hearted,  affectionate  man,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
clever  or  handsome,  but  who  lives  to  his  conscience, 
is  true  to  his  convictions,  who  lives  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  do  right  according  to  the  light  given 
him,  and,  come  good  or  evil  fortune,  is  brave  to  endure 
if  need  be,  not  only  positive  burdens,  but  misunder¬ 
standing  of  his  motives,  undeserved  reproaches  and 
disappointments,  and,  if  the  world  smiles  on  him,  finds 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  knowing  that  others  share  the 
smile,  and  that  the  work  of  his  life,  intellectually  and 
morally,  has  not  failed  to  bear  fruit. 

That  is  a  moderate  ideal,  and  the  realisation  may  be 
in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  home  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings ;  but  the  realisation  goes  far  tc 
make  a  good  woman’s  happiness,  and  should  the  time 
come  to  her  when,  knowing  that  she  has  loved,  she 
knows  also  that  she  has  lost,  an  abiding  comfort  will 
be  that,  although  allied  with  the  mental  and  moral 
infirmities  of  humanity,  the  ideal  she  formed  in  other 
days  was  never  quite  obscured. 

The  Editok- 
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“  But  soon  to  a  new  fancy  doth  she  reele. 

And  calls  for  one  as  big  as  a  coach-wLecle.” 

Ruodon  and  Ibis,  1631. 

May  there  is  then  great  diiHculty  in  executing  orders 
within  the  specified  time,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 

business  at  that 

4  better  got  up  in 

months,  as  there 

the  covers  need 
not  be  taken  to 

tonnes,  such  as 

stand  the  action 

able  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  dyeing, 
and  answer  best 
the  expectations 
of  the  owner. 
Silks  mixed  with  either  wool  or  cotton  can  only  be 
dyed  colours  which  will  suit  both  alike,  such  as  brown, 
fawn,  mauve,  maroon,  crimson,  black.  All  silks  for 
dyeing  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  allow  of  their  being 
properly  finished.  Silk  goods  should  not  be  washed  at 


She  er8t  commends  a  shallow  hand,  so  small 
That  it  may  scarce  seem  any  band  at  all ; 


the  present  day,  bands,  or,  as  they  are  now 
^l|  called,  collars,  run  to  both  extremes,  for  they  are 
worn  both 
narrow 
and  wide.  The 
small  linen  collar 
that  forms  the 
indis  pensable 
finish  to  the 
morning  toilette 
is  just  wide 
enough  to  allow 
it  to  peep  above 
the  edge  of  the 
dress,  while  as 
regards  the  lace 
collars  of  the 
day,  they  some¬ 
times  reach  to 
the  waist  in 
front,  emulating 
the  fichu  in 
extent. 

Constant  are 

the  inquiries  I  > 

receive  about  . 

dyeing  and  ' 

cleaning,  and 

the  best  advice  .. 

I  can  give  our 

subscribers  is  to  "  ^ 

send  for  one  of  . 

the  catalogues  of  : 

P.  and  P.  Camp-  — 9 

BELL,  of  Perth. 

The  London 
offices  are  oppo- 

site  Mudie’s,  at  W'- 

475  and  476, 

Oxford  -  street,  f 

Sloane  ••  street. 

Full  information  ^ 

the  colours  that  ^ 

certain  other 
colours  will 
take,  with  advice 

as  to  the  best  ’ 

way  to  prepare 
materials  before 
sending  them  to 
be  dyed  or  cleaned.  Such  hints  as  the  following  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  housekeepers  : — Chintz  furniture 
covers  and  curtains  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  sent  for 
cleaning  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  as  when  left  over  till  April  and 
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liome,  as  the  lustre  is  invariably  destroyed,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  recover  it  when  sent  to  be  dyed.  Blue  silks, 
being  generally  fast  aniline  colours,  do  not  dye  brown 
or  claret  well ;  besides,  the  process  thins  the  silk  so 
much,  that  we  would  advise  they  should  be  dyed  either 
blue  or  black.  Black  velveteen  can  be  dyed  b^o  -n, 
maroon,  dark 
green,  navy  blue, 
plum-colou  r, 
crimson,  or 
claret.  The  pile 
of  velvet  can  be 
raised  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  flat¬ 
tened  or  crushed 
in  wear.  As  re¬ 
gards  material 
dresses,  it  is 
well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  winter 
garments  should, 
if  at  all  possible, 
be  sent  for  dye¬ 
ing  during  the 
summer  months, 
when  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  business 
is  not  so  great. 

If  left  over  till 
the  busy  months 
of  September 
and  October, 
there  is  then 
gieat  difficulty 
in  executing 
orders  within  the 
specified  time, 
owing  to  the 
hours  of  work 
being  recently 
restricted  by  the 
Factory  Act. 

French  merino 
and  all  -  wool 
materials  should 
be  taken  to 
pieces,  and  the 
stitches  removed 
to  allow  of  their 
being  properly 
finished.  Win¬ 
cey,  when  much 
worn,  should  be 
taken  to  pieces 
to  admit  of  the 
kind  of  finishing 
that  will  enable 
customers  to  turn  them  if  required.  ChalHs,  camlets, 
and  other  hard  materials  do  not  dye  well,  nor  finish 
satisfactorily.  Dresses  and  costumes  can  in  many 
cases  be  dyed  whole ;  but  if  trimmed  with  silk  or  satin 
these  must  be  removed  before  being  sent,  as  they 
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do  not  dye  satisfactorily.  Skirt  linings  should  not  be 
sent. 

I  give  entire  the  index  of  colours,  having  received  so 
many  questions  upon  the  subject  recently,  and  knowing 
how  useful  the  knowledge  is  to  those  who  are  beginning 
t )  think  of  a  itumi  garmen‘iire,  as  the  wise  must  do 

very  soon  :  — 
Amber  and  yel¬ 
low  will  gene¬ 
rally  dye  any 
colour  but 
shades,  such  as 
blue  or  laven¬ 
der.  Black  will 
dye  black, 
brown,  claret, 
dark  crimson, 
dark  green, navy 
blue,  dark 
purple.  Black, 
silk,  satin,  and 
broadcloth, 
being  generally 
fast,  will  not 
dye  any  other 
colours.  Blue- 
azuline  will  dye 
black,  brown, 
claret,  maroon, 
crimson,  green, 
blue,  plum. 
Brown  will  dye 
black,  brown, 
claret,  maroon. 
Claret  will  dye 
blatk,  brown, 
claret,  maroon. 
Crimson  will 
dye  black, 
brown,  claret, 
crimson,  ma¬ 
roon,  dark  blue, 
plum.  Giraffe 
will  dye  black, 
claret,  brown, 
dark  green,  dark 
crimson.  Green 
will  dye  black, 
brown,  claret, 
maroon,  dark 
blue,  plum, 
green.  Grey, 
drab,  fawn,  and 

ALKisG  Dkkss.  slate  will  dye 

.Ss.;  Flat  Pattern,  IS.  Wack,  brown, 

Ueiirietta-strcet,  Covent  Garden,  crimSOn,  claret, 

maroon,  green, 

mauve,  giraffe,  blue,  dark  blue,  plum.  Garments  of 
either  of  these  colours,  whether  composed  of  woollen 
or  silk  materials,  are  not  suited  for  re-dyeing.  Fades 
never  cover,  and  stains  are  quite  as  visible  after  dyeing 
a?  before  -,  they  should  therefore  be  sent  for  darker 
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colours.  Magenta  will  dye  black,  brown,  maroon, 
claret,  crimson,  scarlet,  magenta,  giraffe,  purple,  green, 
dark  blue,  plum.  Maroon  will  dye  black,  brown, 
claret,  maroon,  crimson.  Mauve  will  dye  black,  brown, 
giraffe,  claret,  maroon,  dark  crimson,  mauve,  dark  blue, 
plum.  Navy  blue  will  dye  black,  claret,  dark  brown, 
dark  green.  Scarlet  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret, 
maroon,  crimson,  scarlet.  White  woollen  goods  do  not 
dye  pale  or  light  colours,  owing  to  the  sulphur  used  in 
whitening  them  when  new. 

Dyers  and  cleaners  have  frequently  to  protest  against 
the  wretched  inferiority  of  the  materials  sent  to  them 
to  be  dyed  or  cleaned.  Cheap  and  hard  worsted  and 
cotton  materials  wi/l  not  dye  well,  especially  when  much 
sc^ed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  this  class  of  material. 
It  is  impossible  to  turn  them  out  well,  and  yet  the 
owners  write  back  angry  letters  when  they  get  their 
dyed  dresses  home,  being  ignorant  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  their  own  materials,  not  that  of  the  dyers.  Dis¬ 
appointment  lies  in  wait,  also,  for  the  owners  of  silk 
reps,  which  do  not  dye  well,  losing  their  glossy  lustre 
in  the  process,  owing  to  the  very  small  proportion  of 
silk  they  contain.  Irish  poplin,  on  the  contrary,  dyes 
very  well,  looking  quite  as  good  as  new  when  done. 

As  is  usual  widi  any  good  thing,  Messrs.  Christy 
and  Son’s  very  superior  towelling  has  met  with  that 
sincere  but  very  embarrassing  form  of  flattery,  imita¬ 
tion.  They  have  therefore  adopted  a  trade  mark,  which 
is  stamped  in  blue  on  their  Royal  Turkish  Towels, 
their  Bath  Blankets,  and  upon  every  bundle  of  their 
Honeycomb  and  Huckaback  Towelling,  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  precaution.  I  can  imagine  few  things  more  irri¬ 
tating  than  to  find  that  an  inferior  article  is  going  out 
to  the  world  as  your  own  superior  and  well-thought- 
out  invention,  but  unfortunately  it  is  what  every  in¬ 
ventor  and  manufacturer  has  to  be  prepared  for  in 
these  days,  and  the  goods  from  the  well-known  Man¬ 
chester  and  Fairfield  Mills  of  Messrs.  Christy  and  Son 
form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Those  who  suddenly  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  immediate  mourning  for  a  large 
household,  and  yet  who  are  distant  from  any  good 
shops,  may  be  reminded  that  Messrs.  Jay,  •whose 


General  Mourning  Warehouse,  Regent-Street, 
is  so  well  and  favourably  known,  send  out  experienced 
milliners  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  free  of  expense, 
sending  with  them  dresses,  millinery,  and  materials  at 
all  prices. 

Hitherto  the  one  great  objection  to  mackintosh  or 
other  waterproof  garments  has  been  the  want  of  venti¬ 
lation  and  the  unhealthy  consequences  resulting  to  the 
wearer.  Now,  however,  an  invention  has  been 
patented  whereby  the  air  is  allowed  free  passage  under 
the  arms  and  on  the  shoulders,  while  the  wet  is  still 
perfectly  excluded.  This  is  managed  by  several  perfo¬ 
rations  in  the  layer  of  india-rubber  underneath  the 
outside  fabric,  making  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
outside  of  the  garment,  but  a  very  perceptible  one 
indeed  in  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  The  “  Ventila- 
torium,”  as  it  is  called,  can  be  applied  both  to  the 
waterproof  garments  of  ladies  and  of  gentlemen.  We 
all  know  the  discomfort  of  ordinary  waterproof  cloaks, 
and  many  of  us  prefer  to  get  a  good  wetting  rather  than 
endure  the  “  smothery’’  sensation  produced  by  the  don¬ 
ning  of  one  in  other  than  the  very  coldest  weather.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  approved  of  it,  and  took  one 
of  1  these  coats  to  Paris  with  him.  Dr.  Gardner,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
contrivance  is  most  successful.  The  address  of  the 
firm  which  supplies  retail  houses  is  Bartrum,  Harvey, 
and  Co.,  23  and  25,  Gresham-street,  London. 

Cooks,  both  professional  and  amateur,  should  hail 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  name  of  Captain 
Warren.  I  have  already  noticed  his  famous  “  Cook¬ 
ing  Pot”  in  a  former  number,  and  it  is  now  the  turn  of 
his  Patent  Corrugated  Broilers,  arranged  on  the 
prindple  of  shutting  in  the  heat,  and  thus  economising 
both  rime  and  fuel  in  cooking.  Every  one  knows  how 
much  more  quickly  a  kettle  boils  with  the  lid  on  than 
off,  and  the  same  applies  to  cooking  steaks  or  chops. 
The  broiler  consists  of  two  corrugated  pans,  one  in¬ 
verted  and  fitting  into  the  other.  The  wholesale  manu¬ 
facturers  are  Henry  Loveridge  and  Co.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  from  whom  retail  dealers  may  obtain  prices 
on  application. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out 
pattern  the  shape  of  the  combination 
garment.  It  is  in  three  pieces  : — Fig.  I. 
Half  of  front ;  Fig.  2.  Half  of  back  ; 
Fig.  3.  Sleeve.  The  shape  when  cut  in 
material  will  be  in  four  pieces,  two  halves 
of  back,  .and  two  halves  of  front.  The 
seam  joining  the  two  backs  together 
must  extend  from  the  neck  to  the  waist, 
or  a  few  inches  below.  The  sides  must 
tiien  be  joined  from  the  armhole  to  the 


.•lower  edge  ;  then  the  inner  seam  of  the 
leg  must  be  stitched,  and  the  edge  hemmed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  drawers.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  form  a  false  hem  on 
the  right  side  of  front  for  the  button¬ 
holes,  and  a  wrap  hem  on  the  left  to 
support  the  buttons.  The  neck  part  must 
then  be  finished  like  an  ordinary  chemise. 
The  size  of  the  shape  given  will  fit  a 
figure  35  inches  in  bust  and  24  inches  in 
waist. 


THE  "SHOP-WINDOWS." 


THE  “SHOP-WINDOWS.” 

Madame  de  Tode  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
.  addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent  Garden. 


HOPPING  is  an  amusement  to  which  the 
male  “  sect”  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
averse,  whilst  the  o-her  “  sect”  seem  to 
take  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water,  more 
especially  servants  and  children,  but  I 
think  even  these  would  tire  of  their  fun 
if  they  practised  it  much  in  the  dog-days  and 
had  to  report  on  all  they  saw,  and  would  after 
it  be  glad  to  find  themselves  in  Sydney  Smith’s 
retreat  “  five  miles  from  a  lemon.”  Most 
people,  indeed,  fly  for  a  time  as  far  from  the 
^  si;rht  and  sound  of  shops  as  they  can,  but  still 
wherever  they  are  they  want  this  and  that — birthdays 
and  the  wedding-days  of  friends  find  them  out  in  their 
retreat,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  sorry  to  see  “  shop- 
windows”  through  the  eyes  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  and  be  told  monthly  what  they 
lack  and  what  to  buy. 

Some  people  care  only  for  useful  things.  “  I  would 
not  give  a  fig,”  say  they,  “  for  your  ornaments  ;  I  like  a 
thing  I  can  see  the  use  of,  but  a  hundred  useless  knick- 
knacks  !  send  them  off  to  bazaars.”  Others  have  an  eye 
for  the  ornamental,  and  require  if  a  thing  is  useful  that 
it  should  be  ornamental  also.  “  We  English  want 
educating  in  art ;  we  want  our  eyes  to  be  taught  what 
is  beautiful.  Look  at  the  lovely  forms  the  ancient 
Greeks  manufactured  for  the  commonest  jugs,  cups, 
and  saucers.  Why  should  we  not  do  the  same  ?”  We 
all  know  these  two  kinds  of  beings,  who  have  a  supreme 
contempt  for  one  .another. 

However,  I  hope  I  may  be  lucky  enough  to  gratify 
both  wi  hout  favouring  either,  and  shall,  therefore, 
first  of  all  begin  with  the  useful  things.  For  the 
kitchen  :  a  potato-masher  and  a  cucumber-slice  would 
save  cooks  a  world  of  trouble ;  either  of  these  articles 
can  be  had  for  is.  6d.  Also  kitchen-tongs,  for  taking 
lobsters  out  of  boiling  water,  turning  steaks,  &c. 
These  kitchen-tongs  fishing  for  lobsters  in  boiling 
water  seem  to  employ  themselves  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Beaconsfield,  Bismarck,  and  GortschakofF  have  been 
doing  in  the  great  European  kitchen,  snatching  Turkey 
from  Russia  and  Greece  from  Turkey,  without  getting 
into  a  war.  This  must  have  resembled  the  lobster- 
snatching  process — and  the  European  tongs  are  made, 
it  must  be  owned,  of  toughish  material  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

For  housekeepers  I  can  recommend  a  porcelain 
slate  with  pencil  and  sponge  attached,  in  olive-wood 
frame  form  of  .an  easel,  price  7s.  6d. 


A  patent  safety  razor  is  a  good  present  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  hand  may  not  be  very  steady,  to  prevent 
his  face  becoming  a  thing  of  “  shreds  and  patches 
price  of  the  safety  razor,  by  post,  2s. 

For  travellers  I  have  some  useful  and  cheap  bags  : 
the  “Gladstone,”  from  I2s.  to  l8s.  6d. ;  a  morocco 
bag  with  belt,  8s.  6d. ;  useful  also  for  tourists,  a 
Russia  leather  case  containing  court-plaster,  scissors, 
comb,  and  looking  glass,  4s.  6d. ;  free  by  post,  4s.  pd. 

Tweezers,  toothpick,  and  knife,  in  case  exactly 
resembling  cigar,  5s.  6d.  -,  postage,  3d.  extra.  Egg, 
paper-weight,  and  string  bowl,  in  olive-wood,  price 
5s.  6d.  The  mention  of  the  olive-wood  reminds  me 
of  the  folk  who  like  a  little  sugar  with  their  tea — in 
other  words,  the  ornamental  with  the  useful.  I  have 
rather  an  original  ornament  for  the  writing-table  to 
recommend  :  a  pillar-box  fitted  with  pens,  ink,  &c.,  £  I . 
These  would  be  as  a  wedding  present  a  change  from 
the  blotting- book  and  envelope-case,  which,  however 
pretty,  are  rather  monotonous. 

An  easel  of  knotted  bamboo,  with  pen,  pencil,  and 
eraser,  with  the  heads  of  GortschakofF,  Bismarck,  and 
Beaconsfield — like  a  sort  of  C  ngress  Cerberus — is  new 
and  original,  price  9s.  I  think  quite  a  curious  museum 
might  be  made  of  ornamental  and  useful  articles  which 
refer  to  political  events  of  the  time  when  made ;  they 
would,  if  they  only  could  escape  the  depredations  of 
housemaids  and  pussy-cats,  become  in  time  very 
curious  historical  landmarks.  L  et  some  one  commence 
a  collection  with  the  aforementioned  easel — I  have 
not  heard  that  the  Church  Synod  has  been  commemo¬ 
rated  in  any  such  way.  For  those  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  fancy  the  ornamental  part  of  my  list  I  shall 
mention  some  pretty  brooches  and  earrings  of  real 
shells:  brooches,  post  free.  Is.  8d ;  earrings  with 
silver  wires  at  the  same  price ;  Venetian  shell  dog- 
collar  necklets  from  5s.  6d.  (postage,  3d.  extra)  might 
be  pretty  presents  for  girls.  A  few  more  important 
things  may  be  worth  naming  before  I  close  this  page. 

A  new  musical  instrument  entitled  “Carina”  (little 
dar'ing  would  be  its  mtaning  in  English)  forms  a  most 
delightful  ;  ccompaniment  to  the  piano,  &c.,  can  be 
learnt  in  half-.in-hour  -,  it  much  resembles  the  “  vox 
humana”  stop  in  large  organs  ;  price,  with  books  of  in¬ 
struction,  from  2.<!.  6d. 

In  photograph-frames  I  can  mention  a  very  pretty 
bamboo  frame  with  silver  mountings,  the  form  of  a 
gate,  price  I2s.  6d. 

A  new  travelling  drinking-cup  of  glass,  in  Russia 
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leather  case,  price  los.  6d.,  is  worth  notice ;  also  a 
“  nonpareil”  glass-cutter,  price  is.  6d.,  which  excels 
all  the  other  kinds  which  have  been  introduced,  and  a 
fountain  odorator,  is.  6d.  In  a  former  number  I 
think  I  have  named  the  fashionable  workhouse  sheeting. 


662. —  Linen  Collar, 


660. — Child’s  Petticoat, 


■Linen  Curr. 


LMBROIDEKY 

Des;cn. 


I'mbroidbky  Design, 


665. — Dressing-Gown, 

Made-up  Pattern,  2s.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  is. — Madaue  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


I  would  now  add  that  this  material  can  be  turned  into 
a  most  beautiful  dress  by  any  one  skilled  in  the  art 
of  embroidery,  crewel-work  patterns  being  most 
effective  on  its  white  surface. 


the  others  will  add,  “Oh!  I  don’t  think  so  much  of 
its  use,  it  will  be  so  pretty  !”  and  a  third,  “  Then  it  is 
so  cheap  !”  If  these  conversations  take  place  at  home 
or  abroad  my  satisfaction  will  be  great. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

MaSAHX  a.  LetELLIES,  30,  HEHSfETTA  ST^  OOTEKT' GABnar,  W.C.,  BUPPUES  ALL  THE  MaTBSIALB 
BEQFIBED  FOB  THE  NEESmPOBK  DEElWrE  OH  THESE  PaOEB. 


654.  — Walking  Dbebses. 

I.  Costume  of  silk  and  grenadine.  Trained  skirt  of  black 
taffetas  arranged  half-way  up  to  the  waist  in  closely-pleated 
flounces,  headed  by  a  band  of  the  same  material.  Long  ■ 
polonaise  of  figured  ^cru-eoloured  silk  grenadine,  the  frontii 
breadths  of  which  are  opened  at  the  seams  to  display  tba  flounces 
of  taffetas,  and  are  arranged  in  square  loops  overlaying!  each  other 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  dress,  each  loop  being  held  in  place  by  an 
^cm-coloured  button.  The  bodice  opens  at  the  neck  with  revers  of 
black  taffetas  displaying  chemisette  of  white  embroidered  nainsook 
and  folds  of  black  silk.  Narrow  sleeves  of  greuadtiie  with  deep 
cuffs  of  pleated  taffetas.  In  front  bou  s  and  loops  of  black  gros- 
grain  ribbon. 

*.  Trained  skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  bodice  of  blue-green  percale. 
The  skirt  has  a  closely-pleated  flounce  and  heading  of  the  material 
of  the  dress.  Above  the  flounce  is  a  broad  trimming  of  soutache 
arranged  in  close  lines,  and  headed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  white 
muslin,  embroidered  with  red  and  blue  cotton  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  and  in  point  russe.  Long  tight-fitting  jacket  fastening  down 
the  front  with  large  pearl  buttons,  and  trimmed  with  soutache  and 
embroidery  to  correspond.  Turned-down  collar  and  plain  cuffs  en 
suite. 

655.  — Bathing  Dkesbes. 

I.  Trousers  and  dress  of  navy  bine  flannel  ent  square,  with  collar 
of  white  flannel  edged  with  bniid.  Down  the  front  a  pleating  of 
white  flannel  with  lines  of  narrow  braid.  Short  sleeves  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

».  Bathing  costume  of  pale  blue  serge,  with  revers  and  bands  of 
dark  blue.  Mantle  of  striped  Baden-Baden  cloth. 

656.  — Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Black  silk  drees  handsomely  trimmed  with  fringe  all  round 
the  over-skirt. 

2.  Brown  silk  dress,  with  jacket  simulated  in  the  trimming, 
which  consists  of  pleats  closely  arranged.  The  train  is  trimmed 
with  the  same  pleats  finished  off  at  the  teq)  by  a  bow. 

657.  — Tlocadeho  Cobttmes. 

1.  Short  costume  of  pink  and  white  chi“ckcd  zephyr  cloth,  and  of 
plain  brown  cloth.  It  is  of  Princess  shape,  with  ])lastron  of  the 
same  material  in  front.  Buttons  of  pink  mothcr-o’ -pearl.  Two 
pleated  flounces,  with  headings,  trim  the  skirt.  A  scarf  of  the 
check  is  draped  crosswise  over  the  middle  of  the  plastron,  being 
fastened  on  the  hip  by  a  bow.  A  ladder  of  bows  trims  the  front  of 
the  plastron. 

2.  Short  dress  of  navy  blue  linen.  Skirt  puffe  d  in  front  and  at 
the  back.  Two  rows  of  white  embroidery  trim  the  whole  length. 
Tevo  flejiinccs  trim  the  skirt,  the  upper  one  falling  over  a  row  of 
cmbioidery.  Be.dice  w  ith  plastron  vest,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
embroidery,  and  a  flounce  with  embroidery,  similar  to  the  upper 
one  on  the  skirt,  trims  the  edge  of  the  basque.  Turned-down  collar, 
with  embroidery.  Cuff  to  match. 

658. — Mettehnich  Confection. 

This  model  is  of  ribbed  material;  front  is  wide  and  straight,  and 
is  fastened  entire  way  down ;  the  sleeve,  commencing  at  back  seam, 
is  excessively  wide  and  long,  and  is  rounded  at  lower  edge.  A  rich 
design  in  braiding  is  placed  on  upper  edge  of  sleeve  and  on  back.  A 
handsome  fringe  is  added  round  edge  of  mantle,  and  simulates 
turn-down  collar.  A  passementerie  trimming  with  beads  heads  this 
fringe. 

659. — Walking  Costfme. 

Short  skirt,  with  deep  -flounce  made  w  ith  loose  wide  pleatr 
Narrow  tunic,  with  two  distinct  parts,  crossing  in  front  and  joining 
at  sides  under  a  wide  silk  l)OW  of  shade  to  correspond.  Torchon 
lace  edges  tunic.  Paletot  or  jacket  of  similar  stufl',  with  plastron 
of  same  fastened  entire  way  down,  but  rather  shorter  than 
jacket.  This  latter  is  tight-fitting  at  waist,  and  has  lace  same  as 
on  tunic.  Puflid  sleeve  from  elbow,  and  lace  frill  falling  over 
hand. 


660. — Petticoat  fob  Child  of  fbom  6-  to  10. 

This  model  is  of  cambric  muslin,  with  shaped  band,  gathered 
piece  at  back,  fastening  at  sides.  Lower  edge  is  trimmed  with  deep 
fold  of  insertion,  and  embroidery. 

661. — Linen  Cuff. 

Double  cuff  of  linen  with  stitching.  One  of  the  edges  is  turned 
back^  forming  revers. 

662. — Linen  Collab. 

Linen  collar,  turned  down,  and  trimmed  with  open-work.  Two 
linen  ends,  trimmed  to  correspond,  fall  down  in  front. 

66j. — Linen  Cuff. 

One  edge  is  veiy  muih  wider,  and  forms  revers ;  the  other  edge 
is  straight,  with  sloiied-ofl’  corners. 

664  and  664*. — Embkoideey  Trimmings — Insertion  and  Fold. 

665. — Dressing-Gown  oe  Morning  Robe. 

Tliis  model  is  loose  at  waist ;  the  front  is  fastened  with  a  narrow- 
fold,  on  which  buttons  are  placed.  Two  gathered  flounces,  upper 
one  having  a  heading,  trim  lower  edge  of  tablier ;  these  arc  con- 
cealid  at  sides  by  a  trimming  consi.sting  of  fold  embroidered  in 
open-work  and  satin  stitch.  The  fold  is  caught  in  with  insertion, 
and  another  pleated  fold  continued  down  two  fronts,  ar.d  sloping  off 
gradually  to  form  trimming  for  lower  edge  of  skirt  as  far  as  buck 
seam.  Train  is  edged  with  two  flounces.  Straight  back,  with  side 
scams.  Neck  and  elbow  sleeve  trimmed  to  match. 

666. — Fashionable  Bonnetb. 

1.  Bonnet  of  black  chip  with  brim  raised  en  revers  and  lined 
with  black  satin  and  folds  of  gi-o.-igraiu  silk  vieil  or.  Above  the 
brim  in  front  a  tuft  of  gold  (|uak)‘r  grass  and  spray  of  pearls.  At 
the  back  broad  satin  strings  lined  with  old  gold.  At  the  left  side  two 

dark  red  roses. 

2.  Bonnet  of  white  chip  lined  with  bronze  grosgrain  silk.  Round 
the  crown  an  arrangement  of  bronze  silk  interwoven  with  open- 
worked  gold  silk  gauze.  At  the  back,  bonnet  pin  of  gold  and 
crystal.  Above  the  hair  in  front  a  cluster  of  pale  yellow  and  pale 
blue  narcissus,  grasses,  and  bronze  le-aves.  Valenciennes  and  crepe 
lisse  beneath  the  brim.  Strings  of  pale  yellow  grosgrain  riblwn. 

j.  Bonnet  of  white  chip,  the  brim  lined  with  black  velvet,  anel 
trin)med  with  loops  of  white,  pah  -blue,  and  claret-coloured  satin 
ribbon.  Folds  of  white  striped  silk  grenadine  round  the  crown. 
At  the  back  marabout  and  heron’s  feather,  with  gold  bulrush. 

667. — Bonnet- Pins. 

1.  Pin  with  black  knob  in  open  case  of  wrought  gilt. 

1.  Bronze  pin  with  sexagoual  knob  of  silver  iUagrec  work. 

3.  Pin  with  gold  knob  in  chased  silver  case. 

668. — Design  for  IIandkebchief. 

Frieda. 

669. — Bathing-Hat. 

Coarse  straw  hat  with  wide  br.aid,  forming  a  sort  of  fringe  at 
edge.  The  trimming  crosses  and  re-crosses  crown  of  hat  so  as  to 
conceal  it  almost  completely.  Wide  turned-down  brim. 

670. — Linen  Cuff. 

This  model  is  of  linen  with  double  stitching.  One  ed^e  is  straight ; 
the  other  is  scalloped  and  trimmed  with  a  double  plisse. 

671.  — Country  Hat. 

Panama  straw  hat  trimmed  with  roses. 

672.  — Net  Necktie. 

Necktie  of  white  net,  embroidered  in  a  floral  design  with  fine 
chenille  of  white  and  pale  yellow.  The  leaves  arc  worked  in  satin 
stitch  of  olive-green  silk,  veined  with  brown.  At  the  lower  edge  a 
tasselled  fringe  of  white  and  olive  floss  silk. 
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673. — Monogbah  in  Satin  Stitch,  E.  A. 

674. — Garden  Hat. 

Coarse  straw  hat,  brim  turned  up  at  side,  but  bow  in  front  and  at 
b  ack.  Rosette  of  woollen  braid  at  top  of  crown.  Fold  of  ribbon 
round  latter. 

67s. — Monogbam  in  Satin  and  Chain  Stitch,  F.  J.  C. 

676. — Cajibbic  Shibt. 

Sbirt  of  striped  cambric  with  turned-down  collar. 

677. — Bov’s  Hat. 

Hat  of  fancy  yellow  straw,  with  band  and  ends  of  navy  blue 
ribbon  arranged  in  a  twist  on  the  left  side. 

678.  — Linen  Collab. 

Turned-down  collar  of  fine  linen.  No  trimming.  One  row  of 
stitching  at  edge. 

679.  — Lace  Pabubb. 

Deep  turn-down  collar.  This  pattern  is  made  with  insertions  of 
Valenciennes  lace  joined  by  caroubier  rouleautes  (thick  round  folds). 
Valenciennes  lace  forms  edging,  and  trims  round  neck,  which  is  cut 
s(|uare.  Bows  of  shade  to  match  fasten  this  sort  of  collar  of  small 
fichu.  Cuffs  in  same  style. 

680.  — Monogbam  in  Satin  Stitch,  A.  P. 

681.  — Country  Hat  for  a  Young  Lady. 

This  style  of  hat  is  of  straw,  with  low  crown.  The  brim  is 
ornamented  with  flowers  worked  in  coloured  wools.  The  crown  has 
bows  of  black  velvet  and  long  ends  at  back,  on  which  are  placed 
gold-coloured  bees. 

681. — Monogram  in  Satin  Stitch,  K.  M. 

683  and  685. — Dress  fob  Little  Girls  op  *  to  4  Years  Old. 

Costume  of  white  pique,  the  front  and  back  breadths  arranged  in 
single  pleats.  Pearl  buttons  to  fasten  down  the  front.  Trimmings 
of  embroidered  batiste,  strips  of  cambric,  cut  on  the  cross,  and 
plainly  stitched,  and  insertion  underneath  which  the  pique  is  cat 
away. 

684. — Edging. 

Edging  for  undcrlinen,  embroidered  in  silk  and  cambric. 

686. — Bonnet. 

Visiting  bonnet  of  black  satin,  with  raised  brim,  trimmed  with 
old  gold. 

687  and  689. — Bonnet  for  Little  Girls  op  z  to  4  Years  Old. 

Bonnet  of  white  fancy  straw,  with  raised  brim,  lined  with  drawn 
silk  of  a  pale  blue  shade.  On  the  hair  a  double  box-pleated  quilling 
of  Valenciennes.  Round  the  crown  twist  and  fan-shaped  trimming 
of  maize  grosgraiu  ribbon,  heron’s  feather,  and  wing  of  pale  blue  and 
silver-grey.  Strings  of  pale  blue  corded  ribbon. 

690  and  700. — Lace  Edgings  fob  Children’s  Underlinen. 

690.  Sew  a  medallion-shaped  braid  on  to  a  ground  of  cambric, 
with  buttonhole  stitch  of  white  thread,  and  work  the  rest  of  the 
jiattern  in  satin  and  feather  stitch. 

This  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  nainsook  in  button- 
eather,  and  purse  stitch. 

691. — Morning  Dress. 

Morning  dress  of  grey  and  white  percale,  with  long  trained  skirt, 
and  front  breadths  trimmed  with  pleated  and  gathered  flounces. 
Pockets  and  narrow  sleeves,  with  closely-pleated  frills,  edged  with 
narrow  lace.  Pearl  buttons  down  the  front  and  on  the  pockets. 

69Z. — Monogram  with  Coronet,  H.  S. 

693  and  688. — Satchel  pob  Bathing  Dress,  &c. 

Cut  out  the  pattern  in  ecru-coloured  jute  cloth,  and  line  it  first 

ith  cardboard  and  then  with  brown  leather.  The  bag  is  bound 


with  broad  brown  braid  worked  in  feather  stitch  with  fawn-coloored 
crewels.  The  seams  are  covered  by  lines  of  braid  feather-sUtched  to 
match,  and  at  the  ends  by  rosettes  of  brown  braid  and  short  wool 
tassels.  The  bag  is  then  fitted  inside  with  the  flaps  and  pockets^ 
and  when  this  has  been  neatly  and  carefully  done,  the  em¬ 
broidered  straps  are  worked  to  support  the  handle.  Each  strap  is 
cut  out  of  leather  (see  illustration  695),  and  edged  with  narrow 
brown  braid,  stitched  with  the  same  colour,  and  feather-stitched 
with  fawn-coloured  crewel.  In  the  centre  is  an  arrangement  of 
broader  braid  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  and  point  rnsse,  with 
fawn  crewel.  Underneath  the  straps  is  a  square  of  ^cm-coloored 
jute  with  rosettes  of  brown  braid.  Handle  of  black  polished  canB 

694. — Tortoiseshell  Comb. 

Tortoiseshell  comb,  set  in  bronze,  for  the  back  hair. 

695.  — Monogram  with  Coronet,  N.  S. 

696.  — Lace  Edging  fob  Underlinen. 

Crochet. 

Close  16  stitches  into  a  circle  with  1  treble  in  the  5th  stitch,  4 
chain,  2  treble  in  ist  stitch.  2nd  row:  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1 
treble  in  upper  parts  of  next  2  treble,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  next  treble, 
9  treble  in  7  chain.  3rd  row :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  10  treble, 
with  I  chain  between  each  in  10  treble,  4  chain,  miss  4,  2  treble. 
4th  row :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  x  treble  in  next  treble  but  i, 
4  chain,  10  treble  with  2  chain  between  each  in  10  treble.  5th 
row :  6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  miss  i  treble,  9  treble 
with  3  chain  between  each  in  next  9  treble,  4  chain,  miss  4,  z  treble. 
6th  row  :  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  1  treble  in  next  treble  but  i,  4 
chain,  10  treble  with  4  chain  between  each  in  next  10  treble.  7th 
row :  4  chain,  9  times  i  Vandyke  of  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble, 
I  treble,  1  double  in  4  chain,  then  i  treble  in  next  treble,  4  chain, 
miss  4,  z  treble.  8th  row  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  treble  in  next 
treble  but  1,  4  chain,  miss  4,  i  treble  in  next  treble,  3  chain,  join  to 
centre  of  next  Vandyke.  9th  row :  7  chain,  x  treble  in  next  treble, 
4  chain,  miss  4,  z  treble ;  repeat  2nd  to  9th  row,  joining  to  the 
Vandykes  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

697.  — Lace  Edging  fob  Underlinen. 

Guipure. 

'Traoe  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  mull  muslin. 
The  embroidery  is  then  worked  in  plain  and  interlacing  buttonhole 
stitch,  with  purls  at  the  edge  of  the  Vandykes.  The  connecting 
bars  and  lace  stitches  are  then  put  in. 

698. — Lace  Edging. 

This  design  is  embroidered  over  net  and  muslin,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  cut  away  from  the  work  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

699. — Monogram,  S.  M. 

70X. — Lace  Edging  fob  Undeblinen. 

Crochet. 

xst  row  :  4  chain,  3  treble  in  first  chain  stitch,  then  turn  the  work, 
3  chain,  3  treble  in  next  treble ;  repeat,  znd  row :  Alternately  1 
treble  in  Vandyke,  5  chain  j  repeat. 

702.  — SiciLiENNE  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  Sicilieime,  heavily  trimmed  with  chenille  gimp,  loops  of 
ribbon,  and  jet. 

703.  — Monogram,  O.  T. 

704. — Monogram  fob  Undeblinen. 

Embroidered  with  coloured  threads  in  cross  stitch. 

705.  — Bathing  Slipper. 

Bathing  slipper  of  white  Baden-Baden,  lined  with  hollanj,  and 
bound  with  bright  blue  colour  fast  braid. 

706.  — Monogram,  H.  B. 
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•Bathing  Hat. 


-NtT  Necktif. 


671. - CoUNTKY  Hat, 


675. — Monogram  (E.  A.) 


675. — Monogram  (F.  .T.  C.) 


Cambric  Shirt. 


674. — Garden]_^Hat, 
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CELEBRATED  AUTHORESSES  AHO  THEIR  WORKS. 

VI. — FRANCES  BURNEY  (MADAME  D’ARBLAY). 


HERE  are  few  authoresses  of  whom  we 
are  able  to  know  so  much  as  Fanny 
Burney.  In  her  delightful  Diary  she 
tells  us  all  the  little  detmls  of  her  life, 
of  her  sudden  celebrity,  of  her  visits  at 
^  Streatham  and  Bath,  of  the  people  she 
^  met,  the  parties  she  went  to,  the  compliments 
‘T-  she  was  paid.  The  whole  history  flows 
L »  easily  from  her  fluent  pen.  Little  oddities  of  f 
*J  odd  people  are  set  down  with  a  shrewd 
1 1  humour  and  a  dramatic  force  that  shows  howv 
Ul  quick  she  was  in  seizing  amusing  situations, 
and  in  catching  up  the  fire  of  wit  and  raillery  which'*' 
was  passing  around  her.  For  people  then  were  not  tooj 
busy  to  be  witty,  and  at  Mr.  Thrale’s  house  at  Streatham 
Fanny  Burney  met  the  very  flower  of  society — poets, 
critics,  actors,  beauties,  all  were  glad  to  gather  round 
the  wealthy  brewer’s  dinner-table  and  to  be  alternately^ 
petted  and  quizzed  by  his  brilliant  wife,  that  piquant  r 
little  Hetty  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  once  wrote — 

“  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 

Always  young  and  always  pretty. 

Always  pretty,  always  young, 

Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  I” 

In  Miss  Burney’s  Diary,  even  more  than  in  her  novels, 
we  see  how  graphic  her  powers  of  narration  are,  how 
keenly  observant  she  is,  and  what  a  gift  of  an  easy, 
chatty  style  she  has — a  style  that  seems  to  be  no  style  at 
all,  but  runs  on  like  actual  speech,  always  bright, 
vivid,  and  full  of  life.  Her  sudden  leap  from  obscurity 
to  fame  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  ever  heard  of  in 
the  history  of  literature.  At  one  time  she  was  only 
Dr.  Burney’s  timid  little  daughter,  bashful,  even  prudish, 
with  no  education  but  what  she  had  given  herself.  Up 
two  “  pair  of  stairs,”  in  a  little  play-room  which  con¬ 
tained  the  toys  of  the  younger  children,  she  scribbled 
away.  In  a  few  months — presto  ! — all  was  changed. 
She  was  the  wonder  of  the  day,  the  chosen  friend  and 
companion  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  invited  by  Sheridan  to  write 
a  comedy,  and  caressed  by  ponderous  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  declared  that  Richardson  would  have  been  afraid 
of  her,  and  that  Fielding  never  drew  such  a  character 
as  Mr.  Smith,  the  Holborn  beau.  “  Madam,”  said  the 
doctor,  “  there  is  no  character  better  drawn  anywhere, 
in  any  book  or  by  any  author.”  Little  Fanny,  bashful 
as  she  was,  evidently  enjoyed  her  unexpected  triumph. 
She  draws  back  now  and  then,  she  colours  whenever 
her  book  is  mentioned,  but  a  gleam  of  p'easure  is  in  her 
merry  eyes. 

Frances  Burney  was  the  second  daughter  and  third 
child  of  Dr.  Burney,  and  was  born  at  King’s  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1752.  Her  father  had 
left  Ix)ndon  for  a  time,  and  had  accepted  the  office  of 
organist  at  Lynn.  "When  Fanny  was  eight  years  old 
she  did  not  know  her  letters,  and  her  elder  brother 


used  to  amuse  himself  by  pretending  to  teach*her  to 
read,  and  giving  her  the  book  upside^own,  which  he 
declared  she  never  found  out.  She  was  generally 
called  the  little  dunce,  though  her  mother  always 
replied  that  she  had  no  fear  about  Fanny.  Beneath 
thi&  aprafent  stupidity  there  was  an  undercurrent  not 
only  ot>!  deep, feeling  but  of  shrewd  observation.  Her 
fathfcr  relates  that  after  having  seen  a  play  she  used  to 
take  thfceactoresofF,  and  compose  speeches  for  their 
characters.  In  company  she  was  silent,  backward,  and 
almost  sheepish.'.  Flrom  the  age  of  eleven  she  was  nick¬ 
named  by  Dr.' Burney’s  friends  “  the  old  lady.” 

Eight  years  after  Fanny  was  born  Dr.  Burney 
returned  to  London  and  took  a  house  in  Poland-street. 
Next  door,  in  a  private  house,  lived  a  wig-merchant 
who  made  wigs  for  the  judges  and  barristers.  The 
wigmaker’s  children  and  the  little  Burneys — James, 
Esther,  Fanny,  Susan,  Charles,  and  Charlotte — used  to 
play  together  in  a  small  garden.  Unfortunately,  the 
door  of  the  wig-magazine  being  left  open,  the  children 
each  seized  one  of  these  imposing  head-ornaments,  and 
danced  and  capered  about,  screaming  at  the  ridiculous 
figures  they  cut.  But,  alas  !  one  of  the  flaxen  wigs, 
valued  at  ten  guineas,  fell  into  a  tub  of  water,  lost  its 
buckle,  and  was  declared  to  be  totally  spoiled.  The 
wigmaker  scolded  loud  and  long,  but  little  Fanny,  the 
“  old  lady,”  advanced  and  said — “  What  signifies  talk¬ 
ing  so  much  about  an  accident  ?  The  wig  is  wet,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  w'ig  was  a  good  wig,  to  be  sure,  but 
’tis  no  use  to  speak  of  it  any  more,  because  what’s  done 
can’t  be  undone.”  After  this  stoical  remark,  “  my 
little  monkeys,”  says  Dr.  Burney,  “  were  obliged  to 
retreat  without  beat  of  drums  or  colours  flying.” 

Mrs.  Burney  took  some  pains  with  her  eldest 
daughter  Esther  she  read  all  Pope’s  works  with  her, 
while  silent,  observant  Fanny  listened,  and  learnt  long 
passages  by  heart  merely  from  having  heard  her  sister 
lepeat  them.  But  Mrs.  Burney  died  in  1 76 1,  when 
Fanny  was  nine  years  old.  She  and  her  sister  Susan 
had  been  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  Queen-square 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  her  grief  was  so  intense  that 
her  governess  said  she  had  never  seen  a  child  with  such 
acute  feelings.  Esther  and  Susan  were  now  sent  to  a 
school  in  Paris,  but  no  such  advantages  came  to  Fanny. 
Dr.  Burney  was  afraid  that  her  fondness  for  her  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  might  induce  her 
to  become  one,  so  she  was  kept  at  home.  At  ten  years 
old  she  had  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  she  soon 
began  to  scribble  short  poems  and  sketches  which  no 
one  could  read  but  herself.  She  also  studied  the  books 
in  her  father’s  library  and  made  extracts,  keeping  a 
catalogue  of  all  she  went  through.  After  Dr.  Burney’s 
return  from  Paris,  where  he  went  to  bring  his  daughters 
from  school,  he  married  again.  His  choice  was  Mrs. 
Stephen  Allan,  the  widow  of  a  Lynn  merchant,  and 
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the  mother  of  several  children,  who  had  been  play¬ 
fellows  of  the  young  Burneys.  The  match  caused 
general  satisfaction.  A  large  house  was  taken  in  Queen- 
sqiiare,  so  that  all  might  reside  under  the  same  roof. 
The  new  Mrs.  Burney  was  delighted  at  the  musical  and 
literary  people  that  her  husband  had  gathered  round 
him.  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  the  editor  of  Byron’s  and 
Cook’s  Early  Voyages,  Mason  the  poet,  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Strange,  Garrick,  who  could  twist  his  flexible 
face  into  any  shape,  John  Hutton  the  Moravian,  Nolle- 
kens  the  sculptor,  and  many  more,  loved  to  spend 
their  evenings  with  the  genial  doctor  of  music. 

Fanny,  like  her  sister-authoress,  Madame  de  Staiil, 
listened  from  her  corner  to  the  conversation  of  her 
elders,  and  took  mental  notes  of  their  peculiarities. 
But  the  dearest  and  most  loved  of  all  friends  was 
Mr.  Crisp,  whom  the  young  Burneys  called  their 
Chesington  daddy.  He  lived  in  an  old  -  fashioned 
country  place,  Chesington  House,  near  Kingston  in 
Surrey.  He  had  once  written  a  play,  Virginia,  which 
had  proved  a  failure,  but  he  was  not  soured  by  his  ill- 
success,  and  he  loved  to  watch  the  young  Burneys  and 
to  observe  their  different  characters. 

Fanny’s  love  of  shutting  herself  up  in  a  garret  with 
her  scraps  of  paper  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
stepmother.  Mrs.  Burney  did  not  look  at  the  little 
MSS.,  but  she  declaimed  against  the  evils  of  scribbling 
and  the  folly  and  danger  of  being  a  female  novel-writer. 
She  so  worked  upon  Fanny’s  sense  of  duty  that  the 
fifteen-years-old  authoress  resolved  one  day  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  her  manuscripts.  This  she  did  in  a  paved 
court,  while  her  favourite  sister  Susan  stood  by  weeping 
bitterly  at  the  sacrifice.  Amongst  the  papers  was  the 
History  of  Caroline  Evelyn  (the  mother  of  Evelina). 
Though  the  fragment  was  burnt,  Fanny  could  not 
escape  from  the  idea  of  the  singular  adven'ures  to 
which  Caroline  Evelyn’s  daughter  might  be  exposed  ; 
on  the  one  hand  there  would  be  high-born  connections, 
on  the  other  vulgar  ones,  so  the  whole  story  of 
Evelina,  or  a  Voting  Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World, 
worked  itself  out  before  a  word  of  it  was  committed  to 
paper.  Fanny  was  busy  enough  copying  out  her 
father’s  History  of  Music,  which  he  was  then  working 
at.  He  published  an  Italian  tour,  which  Fanny  had 
copied,  and  he  then  set  off  for  Germany  to  collect 
further  materials  for  his  history.  During  his  absence 
Fanny  could  not  resist  writing  down  the  first  part  of 
Evelina.  She  wrote  it  in  an  upright  feigned  hand, 
fearing  lest  some  compositor  might  recognise  her  hand¬ 
writing  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  History  of  Music, 
and  thus  her  secret  would  be  discovered.  She  got 
tired  after  she  had  finished  the  first  two  volumes,  and 
wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher, 
offering  it  to  him,  and  promising  to  send  the  conclud¬ 
ing  volume  the  following  year.  The  answer  was  to  be 
addressed  to  a  coffee-house.  But  Dodsley  refused  to 
look  at  anything  anonymous,  and  the  next  step  was  to 
try  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  bookseller  in  the  City.  After  he 
had  seen  the  MS.  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  could  not 
publish  an  unfinished  book,  but  that  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  he  would  be  ready  to  purchase  and  print  it. 
Fanny  did  not  like  this  very  reasonable  condition,  and 


another  year  passed  by  before  the  third  volume  was 
finished.  During  this  time  her  conscience  began  to 
smite  her  whether  she  ought  not  to  tell  her  father  of 
this  “  secret  little  work she  did  stammer  out  some¬ 
thing  about  i%  but  Dr.  Burney  only  laughed  loudly, 
treated  the  idea  as  an  absurdity,  and  never  even  asked 
the  name  of  the  book.  In  a  f^ew  days  the  packet  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  offered  twenty  pounds  for 
it.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  “  alacrity  and  bound¬ 
less  surprise  at  its  magnificence.” 

In  January,  1878  (a  hundred  years  ago),  Evelina  was 
published,  when  Fanny  Burney  was  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year.  Her  Journal  now  tells  its  own  tale ;  it  tells  how 
her  aunt  Anne  and  Miss  Humphries  being  settled  at 
Brompton,  she  was  going  thither  to  tea,  when  Charlotte 
acquainted  her  that  they  were  then  employed  in  reading 
Evelina  to  her  invalid  cousin  Richard.  This  news  fell 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Evelina  was  to  be  kept  a  most 
profound  secret,  and  now  Fanny  foresaw  a  thousand 
dangers  from  discovery,  and  more  than  all  she  feared 
the  indiscreet  warmth  of  her  confidantes.  She  grew 
quite  sick  with  apprehension,  and  left  her  sister  Susan 
to  go  to  Brompton  by  herself.  But  on  Susan’s  return 
she  assured  her  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  author,  and  that  they  had  all  concluded 
Evelina  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  I  Fanny  thinking  her¬ 
self  quite  safe,  went  off  to  Brompton  the  next  day  and 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  reading  out.  “  How 
pretty  that  is !”  exclaimed  Miss  Humphries  as  she 
finished  Mr.  Villar’s  letter  of  consolation  on  Sir  John 
Belmont’s  rejection  of  his  daughter.  Fanny  was  on  the 
point  of  bowing  her  head  and  saying,  “  You  are  really 
very  good,”  but  she  got  off  unsuspected,  and  to  her 
utter  amazement  the  readers  guessed  the  author  to  be 
Anstey,  who  wrote  the  Bath  Guide. 

At  Chesington  with  her  friend  Daddy  Crisp  she 
resolved  to  have  a  little  quiet  sport.  She  told  him  that 
Evelina  was  a  book  which  Hetty  (her  sister)  had  taken 
to  Brompton  to  divert  her  cousin  Richard.  Mr.  Crisp 
asked  a  number  of  unlucky  questions,  such  as  if  it  was 
reckoned  clever,  what  Fanny  thought  of  it,  and  if  folks 
laughed  at  it.  At  length  he  desired  her  to  begin  reading 
it  to  him.  Her  voice  faltered  so  much  that  to  her 
thinking  the  book  lost  all  manner  of  spirit.  But 
Mr.  Crisp  grew  greedily  eager  to  go  on  with  it.  Fanny, 
however,  determined  to  leave  Hetty  to  finish  the  third 
volume,  and  pretended  that  she  had  not  brought  it. 
When  Mrs.  Burney,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  came  to 
Chesington  with  her  stepdaughter  Susan,  Mr  Crisp 
cried  out — 

“  O  pray,  Susette,  do  send  us  the  second  volume  of 
Evelina.  Fanny  brought  me  the  first  on  purpose  to 
tantalise  me.” 

“  My  mother,”  says  Fanny,  “  instantly  darted  forward 
and  repeated,  ^Evelina!  what’s  that,  pray?’ 

“  Again  I  jolted  Mr.  Crisp,  who,  very  much  perplexed, 
said  in  a  boggling  manner  that  it  was  a  novel,  he  suj>- 
posed,  from  the  circulating  library — only  atrumpery  novel. 

“  ‘  Ah,  my  dear  daddy  !’  thought  I,  ‘  you  would  have 
devised  some  other  speech  if  you  knew  all  -,’  but  he 
really  was  at  a  loss,  as  well  he  might  be,  to  know  what 
I  wanted  him  to  say. 
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Evelina  had  been  published  six  months  before 
Dr.  Burney  saw ‘it.  He  first  read  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  then  the  book  itself  was  sent  for. 
When  he  read  the  introductory  ode  the  tears  started  into 
his  eyes,  and  now  Lady  Hales,  Miss  Coussnaaker,  and 
he  sat  down  to  read  it  diligently  through.  Dr.  Burney’s 
verdict  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Upon  my  word  I  think  it  is  the  best  novel  I  know, 
excepting  Fielding’s,  and  in  some  respects  better  than 
his.  The  language  is  as  good  as  anybody  need  write, 
I  declare  as  good  as  I  could  wish  to  read.  .  .  .  Evelina 
is  in  a  new  style,  so  perfectly  innocent  and  natural, 
and  the  scene  between  her  and  her  father.  Sir  John 
Belmont,  is  a  scene  for  a  tragedy.  I  blubbered  at  it, 
and  Lady  Hales  and  Miss  Coussmaker  are  not  yet 
recovered  from  hearing  it.  It  makes  them  quite  ill ;  it 
is  indeed  wrought  up  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.” 

Praise  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  and  was  duly  reported 
to  Fanny.  Dr.  Johnson’s  approbation  almost  “  crazed” 
her ;  it  gave  her  such  a  flight  of  spirits  that  she  danced 
a  jig  to  Mr.  Crisp  without  any  preparation,  music,  or 
explanation,  to  his  no  small  amazement  and  diversion. 

“  My  dear,  dear  Dr.  Johnson,”  she  writes  in  her 
Journal,  “  what  a  charming  man  you  are !  and  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondley  too.  I  am  not  merely  prepared,  but  deter¬ 
mined,  to  admire  her.  But  Mrs.  Thrale,  she,  she  is  the 
goddess  of  my  idolatry.  What  an  eloge  is  hers !” 
Again  she  says — “  I  often  think,  when  I  am  counting  up 
my  laurels,  what  a  pity  it  would  have  been  if  I  had 
popped  off  in  my  last  illness  without  knowing  what  a 
person  of  consequence  I  was.”  She  says  she  is  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  one  side  glowing  bright 
and  beautiful,  the  other  full  of  caverns,  gulfs,  and 
precipices.  Mr.  Crisp  was  still  kept  in  the  dark  about 
the  author  of  Evelina.  He  was  told  to  gue.'S,  and  at 
last  he  said  to  Fanny,  “  I  can’t  guess  ;  maybe  it’s  p«.” 
“Pooh,  nonsense!”  cried  she;  “what  v'ould  make 
you  think  of  me?”  “Why,  you  look  guilty,”  he 
answered.  Then  he  guessed  Dr.  Burney,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  at  last  Fanny  suggested  that  it  was  written 
by  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Friend.  “  He  is  capable  of  that 
or  of  anything  else,”  said  Mr.  Crisp,  and  Fanny  grinned 
broader  than  before.  Such  scenes  were  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  “  Ain’t  you  sorry  this  sweet  book  is  done  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Cast,  Mr.  Crisp’s  sister,  of  sly  Fanny.  A 
silly  little  laugh  was  the  answer.  “  Ah  !”  said  Patty, 
“  ’tis  the  sweetest  book.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Miss 
Burney  ?”  Answer  as  before.  “  Pray,  Miss  Fan,” 
says  Mrs.  Hamilton,  “  who  wrote  it  ?”  “  Really  I  never 

heard.” 

“’Cute  enough,”  adds  Fanny  triumphantly  to  her 
confidante  sister.  But  every  day  detection  was  coming 
nearer.  Dr.  Burney  at  length  told  Mrs.  Thrale  (who 
had  recommended  Evelina  to  him)  that  it  was  written, 
not  by  a  “  man  of  great  abilities,”  but  really  and  truly 
by  “  our  Fanny  !  ’  Her  consternation  was  unbounded. 
Horace  Walpole  had  been  suspected  as  the  author,  but 
no  one  had  ever  dreamt  of  quiet  Fanny  Burney.  She 
was  now  invited  to  Streatham,  the  most  “consequential 
day  she  had  ever  spent  since  her  birth.”  All  the  way 
she  was  in  the  fidgets,  fearing  the  Thrales  would  expect 
a  less  awkward  and  backward  person  than  they  would 


find  her.  Mrs.  Thrale  went  to  meet  her  and  her  father,  I 

and  soon  began  on  the  ever-new  subject  of  Evelina,  and  P 

told  how  Dr.  Johnson  could  repeat  whole  scenes  by  j 

heart.  They  had  a  “  noble  dinner  and  an  elegant  f. 

dessert.”  ! 

Soon  after  they  sat  down,  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  ■ 

strange  contortions  of  hands,  lips,  feet,  and  knees,  came  I 

in,  and  was  put  next  to  Fanny.  In  the  middle  of  dinner  i 

"he  asked  Mrs.  Thrale  what  was  in  some  little  pies  that  f 

was  near  him.  “Mutton,”  answered  she;  “sa  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  eat  any  because  I  know  you  despise  it.”  d 

“  No,  madam,  no,”  he  cried,  “  I  despise  nothing  that  is  B 

good  of  its  kind,  but  I  am  too  proud  to  eat  of  it.  Sitting  | 

next  Miss  Burney  makes  me  very  proud  to-day.”  i 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  from  the  greatest  critic  of  i 
the  age,  he  told  a  story,  and  ended  by  saying,  “  Madame 
Duval  could  not  have  done  a  grosser  thing.”  This  , 

delicacy  of  “  dear  Dr.  Johnson”  never  mentioning  the  I 

book,  and  yet  showing  that  he  thought  one  of  the  | 

characters  lifelike,  delighted  Fanny.  She  also  heard  that  I 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  ' 

Evelina.  She  went  home  with  her  head  nearly  turned  ; 
she  had  found  Mrs.  Thrale  all  “  good-humour,  sense, 
spirits,  and  agreeability.”  Mr.  Crisp  was  now  told  the 
secret.  “You  little  hussey,”  he  cried,  “ain’t  you 
ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  ?  Young  friend,  indeed  I 
You  Evelina,  you,  what  tricks  you  have  served  me  I” 

He  said  Lowndes  would  have  made  an  estate  if  he  had 
given  j^'l,ooo  for  the  book,  and  that  he  ought  not  have  ■ 
given  less.  The  visits  to  Streatham  now  became  fre¬ 
quent,  and  Fanny  was  made  the  enfant  gdtee  of  the  house 
and  Dr.  Johnson’s  especial  per.  The  gieat  man  unbent 
in  that  friendly  circle,  and  was  loved  even  more  than  he 
was  feared.  Once  he  seated  himself  on  a  sofa,  and, 
calling  Fanny,  said,  “  Come,  Evelina,  come  and  sit 
by  me.” 

“  I  obeyed,”  she  says,  and  he  took  me  almost  in  his 
arms — that  is,  one  of  his  arms,  for  one  of  them  would 
go  three  times  round  me  at  least — and,  half-laughing, 
half-serious,  he  charged  me  to  be  a  good  girl.  “  But, 
my  dear,”  he  continued,  “  what  makes  you  so  fond  of  [ 

the  Scotch  ?  I  don’t  like  you  for  that.  I  hate  those  fj 

Scotch,  and  so  must  you.  I  must  not  have  you  so  fond  j 
of  the  Scotch,  little  Burney.  Make  your  hero  what  you  1 
like,  but  not  a  Scotchman.” 

Another  day,  after  gazing  steadfastly  at  this  “  sly 
young  rogi’e,  this  character-monger,”  as  he  called  her, 
he  burst  out  with,  “  Yes,  it’s  very  handsome.”  “  What, 
sir  ?”  cried  Fanny,  amazed.  “  Why,  your  cap.  I  have 
looked  at  it  for  some  time  and  I  like  it  much.  It  has  ) 
not  that  vile  bandeau  across  it  that  I  have  so  often 
cursed.”  jj 

Near-sighted  as  the  great  critic  was,  he  made  himself 
a  judge  of  ladies’  dress,  and  gave  a  certain  Miss  Brown  ^ 
no  peace  about  her  “  vile  cap.”  Once  he  cried  to  Mrs.  || 
Burney,  who  was  going  to  church  in  a  linen  jacket, 
“Why,  madam,  this  won’t  do;  you  must  not  go  to 
church  so.”  His  great  delight  was  to  pit  his  favourite 
Fanny  against  the  learned  Mrs.  Montague,  the  “  queen 
of  the  blues,”  who  came  on  a  visit  to  Streatham. 

“  Down  with  her  !  down  with  her  I”  cried  the  doctor. 
“Attack  her  I  fight  her!  Down  with  her  at  once  I 
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You  are  a  rising  wit,  and  she  is  at  the  top,  so  at  her, 
Burney,  and  down  with  her !”  Fanny  was  not  without 
her  share  of  good  looks  ;  in  her  picture,  painted  in  the 
huge  black  velvet  hat  of  that  day,  we  see  that  she  had 
a  bright  piquancy  in  her  eyes  and  a  comic  mockery  about 
her  mouth,  which  made  her  more  than  pretty. 

Urged  by  Sheridan,  and  by  a  certain  Mr,  Murphy, 
who  was  well  up  in  stage  matters,  she  began  a  play 
called  The  Witlings.  She  had  got  on  some  way  when 
Mr.  Crisp  pronounced  against  it ;  he  said  it  would  injure 
her  reputation,  and  would  remind  everybody  of  Moliere’s 
Femmes  Savantes,  which,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never 
read.  So  the  fatal  “  knell  was  knolled,”  and  after  a 
“hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling  epistle  which  the  two 
daddies  concocted,  *  down  among  the  dead  men,’  ”  says 
poor  Fanny,  “  sink  the  poor  Witlings  for  ever,  and  for 
ever,  and  for  ever.  I  won’t  be  mortified,”  she  adds 
bravely,  “  and  I  won’t  be  downed,  but  I  will  be  proud 
to  find  that  I  have  out  of  my  own  family  a  friend  who 
oves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth.” 


It  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Crisp’s  own  failure  made 
him  over-cautious  about  his  pet,  who  at  this  time  of  her 
life  had  so  much  vigour  and  spirit  that  anything  she 
wrote  could  hardly  be  dull.  It  is  a  pity  that  The  Wit¬ 
lings  did  not  run  its  chance ;  if  it  had  done  so  perhaps 
some  of  the  personages — Mrs.  Sapient,  Mr.  Dabbler, 
Lady  Smatter,  Mrs  Voluble,  and  that  “  great  oaf 
Bobbye” — might  have  been  household  words  on  the 
stage  to  this  day.  In  visits  to  Brighton  (Brighthelm- 
stone,  as  it  was  then  called)  and  to  Bath  in  company 
with  the  Thrales,  Fanny  forgot  her  disappointment.  At 
the  Pump-room  she  saw  the  beautiful  Miss  Ditcher, 
Richardson’s  granddaughter,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  whom  she  calls  “  a  noble-looking 
woman.” 

Everywhere  she  went  she  heard  praises  of  her 
sweet  book ;  parts  of  it  were  quoted  to  her,  and 
Miss  Biaughton’s  speech,  “  Only  think,  Polly,  miss  has 
danced  with  a  lord  !”  was  repeated  again  and  again  as  if 
it  was  quite  irresistible. 


MUSICAL  AND 

tS?  ondon  is  taking  its  annual  holiday. 
The  usual  frequenters  of  the  theatres 
and  concert-rooms  are  scattered  abroad, 
and  may  be  found  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  but  in  London — wherever 
healthful  breezes,  or  picturesque  scenery, 
or  grateful  rest  is  to  be  obtained.  •  The 
poor  three  millions  or  so,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  estimate,  always  remain  in  our 
world  of  bricks  and  mortar,  are  scantily  cared 
,3,  for — at  all  events  in  the  way  of  novelty.  Most 
y  of  the  theatres  play  well-worn  favourite  pieces 
with  “  holiday”  casts  ;  the  only  thing  in  the  way 
of  novelty  that  the  dead  season  has  to  show  is  the 
usual  series  of  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  About  these  there  is  but  little  to  be  said. 
They  have  the  same  good  points,  the  same  unavoidable 
weak  points,  as  heretofore,  though  there  is  perhaps  a 
trifling  gradation  for  the  better  in  the  miteriel  of  the 
programmes.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
affair  is  the  selection  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the 
most  promising  of  our  rising  musicians,  as  conductor. 
His  name  should  be,  let  us  hope  it  will  be,  a  guarantee 
for  the  general  excellence  of  the  selections,  and  he  has 
emphatically  proved  his  ability  as  a  conductor.  His 
manner  is  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  ;  indeed,  few 
musicians  who  are  in  the  habit  of  wielding  the  baton 
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can  boast  the  quiet  imperturbability  and  unfaltering 
resolution  that  distinguish  Mr.  Sullivan’s  beat.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  special  “  stars”  have  appeared, 
though  we  should  be  glad  to  see  again  some  of  our 
last  year’s  favourites,  especially  a  certain  young  lady 
violinist  whom  most  of  our  readers  will  remember. 
Of  the  general  scheme  of  the  series  we  have  only  the 
vaguest  outline,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  it  will  include  a  performance  of  the  first 
eight  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies.  The  ninth,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  was  impossible  to  include  in  the 
scheme. 

In  the  theatrical  world  there  is  positively  nothing  to 
record.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel 
to  the  present  total  absence  of  novelty.  The  Haymarket 
has  re-opened  with  the  American  Cousin,  and  Mr.  Sothern 
in  his  favourite  impersonation  of  I-ord  Dundreary.  So 
has  the  Gaiety,  with  the  Grasshopper  and  Little  Doctor 
Faust,  while  at  the  Adelphl  a  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  in  Proof  by  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  for  the  principal  character.  Mr.  Neville  plays 
the  part  as  he  plays  every  part  entrusted  to  him — man¬ 
fully  and  well.  Had  he  played  it  from  the  beginning, 
Proof  m\^t  have  been  a  great  success;  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  Mr.  Bmdmann, 
who,  whatever  his  merits,  was  a  most  unsatisfactory 
Pierre  Lorance. 
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HE  science  of  household  management 
requires  to  be  not  only  learned  but 
thoroughly  and  practically  understood  by 
all  who  are  called  on  to  manage  a  house. 
Be  their  incomes  large  or  small,  they 
*4^  stand  in  equal  need  of  a  considerable 
^  amount  of  necessary  knowledge  to  enable 
them  successfully  to  combat  the  many  and 
ijj  varied  difRculties  which  daily  and  hourly 
arise  even  in  the  best-regulated  households. 
^  At  times  even  the  smoothest-running 
domestic  machinery  becomes  clogged  and 
out  of  gear,  and  then  woe  be  to  the  fair-weather  sailor 
in  smooth  waters  if  the  unwonted  and  unlookeJ-for 
complication  cannot  be  surmounted,  and  the  entangle¬ 
ment,  the  temporary  inconvenience,  readjusted,  the 
wheels  within  wheels  re-oiled  and  set  going  again  with 
renewed  vigour. 

But  successful  domestic  management  is  not  acquired 
in  a  day ;  the  clockwork  regularity  so  much  admired 
and  envied  in  some  households  is  not  the  result  of  mere 
chance.  No !  there  must  be  a  governing  verb,  a  key¬ 
note  to  the  machinery,  and  one  to  be  thoroughly  de¬ 
pended  on  too,  else  this  regular  routine  of  daily  work, 
and  the  pleasing  results  arising  from  it,  will  never  be 
found. 

Therefore  those  who  would  be  good  managers  of 
their  own  homes  must  begin  betimes  ;  and  even  then 
their  experience  must  grow  with  their  years,  and  will 
be  gained  slowly,  with  more  or  less  trouble  and  anxiety 
in  the  acquisition.  It  is  never  too  early  to  commence. 
The  little  wee  toddle  of  a  girl  can  be  made  useful,  and 
will  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  in  helping 
to  put  out  the  stores  with  mamma  when  she  orders 
dinner.  If  this  interest  is  fostered,  as  the  child  grows 
in  years  the  small  duties  can  be  increased  into  those  of 
more  importance,  until  at  last  the  reins  of  domestic 
government  can  from  time  to  time  be  safely  handed 
over  to  the  daughter  under  her  mother’s  careful  super¬ 
vision.  No  woman  should  neglect  her  daughter’s 
education  on  these  points  ;  she  may  let  her  learn  all  the 
fashionable  accomplishments  of  the  day,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  eminently  womanly,  and,  above  all 
others,  useful  accomplishment — i.e.,  the  art  of  ordering, 
managing,  and  keeping  a  house  as  it  should  be  kept, 
thoroughly  comfortable,  peaceable,  and  homelike. 

None  the  less  useful  as  wives  will  these  domesticated 
young  ladies  prove,  but  they  will  be  the  more  sought 
after  as  not  having  the  sum  total  of  their  ideas  bound 
up  in  their  faces  and  their  clothes.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  severe,  but  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day 
can  scarcely  be  termed  domesticated.  And  yet  when 
ihey  marry  their  husbands  will  expect  them  to  be 
thoroughly  au  fait  in  all  household  affairs,  and  if — as  is 
too  probable — they  are  not,  the  marriage  will  soon 
become  an  unhappy  one. 

Rules  many  and  various  have  from  time  to  time  been 
set  down  for  easy  housekeeping.  If  these  rules  were 


only  properly  read  and  inwardly  digested  the  result 
would  doubtless  be  a  good  one ;  it  is  rarely,  though, 
that  the  knowledge  so  obtained  does  more  than  per¬ 
meate  the  brain  of  the  reader.  Practical  knowledge  is 
gained  by  personal  experience  alone.  Volumes  of 
domestic  literature  may  be  waded  through  without  any 
particular  result  ;  the  mere  fact  of  reading  may  perhaps 
at  the  time  raise  vague  wonderings  as  to  why  and 
wherefore,  or  perhaps  a  lingering  sort  of  consciousness 
that  all  in  the  reader’s  own  house  is  not  quite  as  it 
should  be  ;  she  is  conscious  of  a  want,  of  many  wants, 
of  many  ways  in  which  her  household  is  a  less  success¬ 
fully  managed  one  than  Mr.  So  and  So.’s.  She  knows 
that  the  fault  is  not  far  to  seek ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  rests  with  herself.  She  is  too  idle  or  too  timid 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  manfully ;  too  self- 
indulgent  to  lay  herself  open  to  the  trouble  such  a 
course  must  entail  on  her  individually  ;  and  so  when 
her  husband  mildly  suggests  that  she  shall  look  into 
things  a  little  she  has  her  answer  ready.  “  Oh !  I 
shall  do  no  good  if  I  do,  only  make  things  worse  most 
likely.”  Thus  the  menage  drifts  on  until  the  difficulties 
become  overwhelming,  debts  arise,  and  the  result  is 
moral  ruin. 

It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  look  into  things,  but  a  difficult 
one  to  timid  natures  undoubtedly.  Difficult  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  it  is,  though,  it  is  necessary,  and  one  of  the 
many  must  he's  of  life,  but  the  longer  it  is  put  off  the 
harder  the  task  becomes. 

Young  ladies  can  gain  some  insight  into  household 
management  before  they  have  it  to  do  themselves  at 
home,  and  by  commencing  early  the  habit  is  formed, 
which  results  in  lasting  good  to  them  in  after  life. 

Gjoking — about  which  such  a  stir  has  been  lately 
raised — does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  a  housekeeper’s 
education.  Useful  as  the  art  is,  it  should  be  combined 
with  the  knowledge  of  other  domestic  duties,  such  as  a 
knowledge  of  mending  and  making  clothes  and  linen, 
of  keeping  accounts  accurately,  of  washing,  of  the 
general  cleaning  and  scouring  necessary  in  a  house,  of 
the  different  servants’  duties,  of  the  proper  management 
of  their  work,  &c.,  &c.  True  that  when  a  lady  makes 
what  is  commonly  called  “  a  good  match”  she  has  no 
occasion  to  do  these  herself;  but  how  can  she  instruct 
her  servants  in  such  matters  if  she  is  not  herself  aware 
of  the  proper  method  in  which  their  work  should  be 
performed  ?  And  supposing  she  does  not  marry  well, 
but  has  to  make  shillings  do  the  work  of  pounds,  has 
to  pinch  and  pare,  contrive,  and  do  her  very  utmost  to 
make  two  ends  meet,  what  could  she  do  in  such  a  plight 
without  that  useful  knowledge  of  ways  and  means 
which  is,  unfortunately,  supposed  to  be  innate  in  every 
woman’s  heart  ?  That  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
the  accomplishment  of  rightly  managing  a  household 
does  not  grow  with  growth  in  years,  the  misery  and 
shiftless  discomfort  of  so  many  establishments  clearly 
proves. 

The  first  rule  to  be  observed  in  housekeeping  is  the 
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proper  apportionment  of  the  yearly  income,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  take  the  typical 
/■5C0  a  year  so  often  written  and  asked  about  as  the 
income  on  which  to  base  my  observations,  remarking 
en  passant  that  many,  very  many,  have  to  manage  on 
much  less  ;  but  whatever  the  income  is  it  must  be  laid 
down  as  the  very  first  maxim  that  you  live  within  it. 
To  do  this  you  must  portion  it  out,  keep  your  accounts 
with  exactness  and  regularity,  pay  your  bills  duly,  and 
make  your  wishes  and  desires  in  the  way  of  dress  and 
spending  money  subservient  to  the  rules  you  have  laid 
down,  and  the  questions.  Can  I  afford  it  ?  Do  I  really 
need  it  ?  paramount,  when  the  sight  of  something  pretty 
and  cheap  brings  with  it  the  desire  to  purchase  at  once, 
even  if  not  really  required. 

I  will  start,  then,  with  the  income  beforemen tioned,  not 
commencing  at  the  outset  of  married  life,  but  supposing 
that  some  years  have  passed,  that  you  live  in  a  town, 
and  that  your  family  consists  of  your  husband,  yourself, 
three  young  children,  and  three  servants — nurse,  cook, 
and  parlour  and  housemaid  combined. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  lay  down  arbitrary  rules  for 
the  spending  of  other  people’s  incomes,  so  only  a  general 
idea  can  be  given  of  ordinary  expenses.  Many  people 
would  not  consider  the  item  of  life  insurance  necessary, 
or,  if  living  in  a  furnished  house,  would  not  pay  fire 
insurance ;  in  that  case,  however,  the  rent  would  be 
more.  I  have  placed  the  allowance  for  dress  also  rather 
low  for  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  on  it.  If  people 
intend  and  firmly  resolve  to  live  within  their  incomes 
much  self-denial  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
best  place  in  which  to  exercise  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
personal  adornment.  Dress  is  not,  in  an  excessive 
degree,  a  downright  necessity.  It  does  not  follow 
because  our  neighbours  and  friends  have  perpetual  new 
garments  of  all  sorts— even  if  they  cannot  afford  it — 
that  we  are  bound  to  do  the  same.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
woman  to  be  nicely  dressed,  in  thoroughly  good  taste, 
so  that  she  looks  what  she  is,  a  lady,  but  to  attain  this 
necessary  end  a  vast  sum  of  money  is  not  requisite. 
With  a  little  care,  forethought,  and  self-denial,  ladies 
can  dress  quite  as  much  as  is  in  good  taste  on  ^25  or 
j^3o  a  year,  and  if  their  income  is  not  large  it  is  the 
acme  of  bad  taste  to  dress  extravagantly  and  beyond  it. 
Children  need  not  cost  much  to  clothe  with  taste  and 
contrivance  on  the  mother’s  part.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  yearly  expenses  for  an  income  of  £$00  a 

£  s-  d. 

.  50  o  o 
.  16  o  o 

.  I  o  o 
.  25  o  o 
.  10  o  o 

.  14  o  o 

.  40  o  o 
and 

.  60  o  o 
.  26  o  o 
.  208  o  o 

450  o  o 


Overplus  for  charities,  doctor,  or  unfore¬ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

seen  expenses,  &c.  .  ,  , 

.  50 

0 

0 

Items  included  in  board  at  ^^4  per  week 

500 

0 

0 

~£ 

s. 

d. 

Butcher  ...... 

I 

5 

0 

Baker  and  ffour  .... 

0 

6 

6 

Tea,  lib.  at  3s.  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

Groceries  ..... 

0 

5 

0 

Milk  and  cream  .... 

0 

6 

6 

Butter,  3lbs.  at  is.  8d.  per  lb.  . 

0 

5 

0 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

0 

5 

0 

Poultry  and  fish  .... 

0 

6 

0 

Bacon  ...... 

0 

2 

0 

Cheese  ...... 

0 

I 

6 

Eggs . 

0 

I 

6 

Beer,  wine,  &c . 

0 

13 

0 

A  o  o 

Family  consisting  of  five  adults  and  three  young 
children. 

Having  arranged  a  table  of  expenses  something  after 
this  manner,  and  made  trial  of  it  for  a  week  or  two, 
you  will  soon  see  where  it  is  possible  to  make  some 
retrenchment  or  where  the  allowance  is  not  quite 
sufficient  for  the  article  mentioned ;  and  by  working 
the  one  against  the  other  your  table  of  weekly  expen¬ 
diture  can  be  kept  even  and  adjusted  as  time  goes  on 
entirely  to  your  own  method  and  liking. 

Some  people  incline  to  a  store  of  groceries,  while 
others  prefer  buying  the  weekly  supply  as  required. 
Myself  I  prefer  a  store-closet.  Grocers’  prices  in 
towns  are,  as  a  rule,  exorbitantly  high,  so  I  co-operate,, 
but  allow  j  ust  the  same  quantity  of  material  as  I  should 
if  ordering  in  my  weekly  supply  from  a  shop.  We 
have  a  co-operative  box  each  quarter  from  the  stores, 
all  groceries  except  tea  being  ordered  there.  Five 
shillings  a  week,  or  thirteen  pounds  a  year,  suffices  for 
four  boxes  of  about  three  pounds’  worth  each,  and 
leaves  a  small  overplus  for  articles  which  may  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  order  and  have  to  be  supplied 
by  a  neighbouring  grocer; 

II. 

Servants’  allowances  is  a  very  vexing  subject  to 
many  a  mistress.  My  own  method,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  merely  state,  and  do  not  lay  down  as  a  rule  to  others, 
is  to  have  no  stated  allowance  of  any  one  single  thing, 
but  to  provide  all  I  consider  usual  and  necessary  for  the 
comfott  of  those  who  give  me  their  services,  are  inmates 
of  the  house,  and  as  such  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  family.  Beer  my  servants  have,  tea — the 
same  I  drink  myself — and  all  else  they  can  reasonably 
want.  I  find  lib.  of  tea  a  week  ample  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  benefit  of  always  having  drinkable  tea. 
going  in  both  nursery  and  kitchen  is  that  a  cup  can  be 
procured  at  once  when  I  require  it,  without  there  being 
any  fuss  about  “  missus’s  tea besides,  there  is  no  point 
on  which  servants  feel  more  aggrieved  than  being  put 
off,  as  they  call  it,  with  tea  the  mistress  would  not 

N 


Rent  of  house  (unfurnished)  . 

Taxes  and  rates,  about  . 

Fire  insurance  on  1, 000 
Life  insurance  on  £l,c^o 
Gas  ...... 

Coals . 

Servants’  wages  (three)  . 

Dress  allowance  for  husband,  wife, 
children  ..... 
Laundress  at  los.  per  week 
Board  at  ^^4  per  week  . 
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drink  herself.  People  may  exclaim  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  system,  but  in  reality  it  is  far  from  an  expensive 
plan,  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  Apart  from  that,  a 
cup  of  tea  is  to  a  hard-working  servant  what  a  glass  of 
wine  is  to  us — most  refreshing,  and  we  should  at  least 
take  care  that  it  is  a  really  palatable  beverage,  and  that 
they  can  have  it  when  they  feel  they  want  it.  So  on  this 
item  I  place  no  restriction,  but  I  do  not  find  lib.  a  week 
is  exceeded  unless  on  rare  occasions.  Coffee  they  have 
instead  when  they  like.  My  weekly  and  monthly  bills 
vary  so  little  that  I  can  tell  almost  to  a  penny  what  they 
will  be  beforehand.  I  find  a  book  called  Letts' s  House¬ 
keeper,  enlarged,  price  3s.,  an  invaluable  assistance  in 
keeping  accounts,  and  strongly  advise  those  who  do  not 
know  it  to  procure  one  and  judge  for  themselves  of  its 
merits.  Full  space  is  given  for  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  accounts,  and  blank  pages  for  those  of  a 
more  personal  nature,  besides  a  quantity  of  general 
information,  tables  of  wages,  weights  and  measures, 
&c.,  &c. 

My  plan  is — again  I  do  not  lay  it  down  as  infallible — 
to  pay  our  tradesmen  monthly.  Each  week  they  send 
in  their  books.  I  check  off  the  daily  items  and  enter 
them  into  my  book  under  their  respective  heads,  adding 
up  the  previous  week’s  accounts.  On  Saturday  the  men 
call  again  for  their  books,  and  entering  the  current 
week’s  supplies,  send  them  in  again  to  me  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  made  up  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  I  pay  them  up,  and  post  the  weekly 
accounts  for  that  month  on  to  the  monthly  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  account-book.  Thus  at  a  glance  I  can 
see  if  I  have  exceeded  or  saved  in  that  month  in  each 
item.  The  monthly  accounts  are  added  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  posted  on  to  the  new  year’s  fresh  book  in 
a  sum  total,  as  a  check  against  the  accounts  for  that 
year. 

By  thus  being  particular  it  is  impossible  that  your 
tradesmen  can  in  any  way  cheat  you,  as  each  week  any 
mistake  you  find  can  be  at  once  rectified,  and  if  a 
tradesman  loses  his  book — they  very  often  do — he 
cannot  overcharge  you  for  his  carelessness. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  to  be  an  exact  keeper  of 
accounts  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  housekeeping.  It  must  be 
done,  though,  with  great  regularity,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  to  be  of  any  good. 

If  possible,  pay  ready  money  for  small  extras  required 
for  house,  children,  or  self.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  of 
paying  ready  money,  but  intensely  hard  to  practise  the 
same ;  if  it  can  be  done,  though,  the  reward  is  in  the 
doing.  Easv  rests  the  head  over  which  no  debts  are 
hanging.  This  ease  is  known  to  but  few,  though,  I 
take  it,  in  this  go-ahead  age,  when  expenditure  is  regu¬ 
lated  more  by  what  Madame  Grundy  will  t^ink  than 
by  the  actual  s^ate  of  the  pocket  and  rate  of  the  income. 
We  think  far  too  much  in  this  world  of  what  others 
will  think  of  us.  Because  Mrs.  Da^'h  gives  a  dinner¬ 
party,  and  Mrs.  B  ank  has  an  “  at  ho.ne,”  to  which 
many  more  people  are  asked  than  the  rooms  can  con¬ 
tain,  we  fancy  that  we  must  “go  and  do  likewise,” 
regardless  of  difference  of  income  and  how  ill  the  extra 
and  unnecessary  expense  can  be  afforded  out  of  what 
we  really  have.  Until  people  learn  “to  look  the 


whole  world  in  the  face,”  as  the  worthy  blacksmith 
did,  and  with  the  same  clear  conscience  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  intention,  so  long  will  people  of  small  incomes 
sink  and  go  under  in  the  ineffectual  race  with  those 
whose  position  in  the  social  scale  is  above  them. 

The  servant  question  is  worn  threadbare.  Myself, 

I  cannot  join  in  the  general  denunciation,  because  I 
have  never  been  amongst  the  martyrs  to  bad  servants. 
The  outcry  against  them  as  a  class  is,  I  know,  almost 
overpowering,  and  I  shall  probably  be  set  down  as 
absurd  for  venturing  to  swim  against  the  current.  It 
is  only  right,  though,  to  speak  of  men — or  women — as 
you  find  them.  I  can  never  believe  that  the  fault  rests 
wholly  with  the  class  abused.  My  ideas  may  be  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  hold  that  servants  are,  in  most  instances, 
what  we  choose  to  make  them,  and  that  we  really 
ought  to  consider  our  duties  towards  them  quite  as 
much  as  we  do  theirs  towards  us.  Is  the  advantage  to  be 
all  on  one  side  ?  Are  they  not  part — as  it  were — of  our 
family  ?  and  are  we  not  in  a  measure  bound  to  show 
them  that  we  consider  them  as  such  ?  We  need  not 
be  blind  to  their  faults,  but  we  should  equally  appreciate 
and  show  our  appreciation  of  their  merits  ;  should 
give  them  our  sympathy,  and  do  our  best  to  make 
them  comfortable  while  in  our  service,  not  with  that 
over-kindness  which  arises  partly  from  being  afraid  to 
find  fault,  and  quickly  degenerates  into  familiarity  on 
their  pans,  but  with  a  just  carrying  out  of  that  world- 
old  golden  rule,  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
shou  d  do  unto  you.”  Kind  words,  kind  looks,  bright, 
cheerful  ways  of  speaking  to  them,  and,  above  all, 
trust  in  them,  will  meet  with  their  own  reward — with 
quick,  willing,  ay,  even  loving  service.  And  even 
those  who  are  not  at  first  apparently  amenable  to  ways 
very  likely  strange  to  them  before  will  be  put  on 
their  mettle,  have  their  better  feelings  aroused,  and 
fall  in  time  into  the  routine  of  an  orderly  household. 

If  you  do  get  a  thoroughly  bad  servant  you  hold  the 
remedy  in  your  own  hands — dismissal.  But  with  kind, 
uniform  treatment  such  characters  are  not  so  often 
met  with  as  the  general  outcry  would  have  one 
believe. 

Where  the  master  and  mistress  are  looked  up  to  and 
respected,  servants  feel  a  pleasure  and  interest  in  their 
work,  which  goes  on  smoothly  and  well ;  where,  how¬ 
ever,  perpetual  fault-fincing  and  constant  exactions  are 
daily  and  hourly  grievances,  small  wonder  if  the  reverse 
is  the  case  and  duties  are  badly  performed,  services 
grudgingly  given,  and  the  master  and  mistress  disliked, 
if  not  regarded  as  veritable  bugbears — excuse  the  vul¬ 
garism. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  innocent 
and  instructive  reading  for  the  evening’s  leisure  ;  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  confide  in  you  any  domestic 
grievances  or  troubles,  not,  though,  in  gossiping  about 
their  n-  ighbours.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
mi^tress  may  show  she  has  the  real  welfare  of  her 
servants  at  heart.  It  is  in  these  trifling  things  that  a 
lasting  feeling  of  interest  is  preserved.  No  households 
are  so  well  arranged  as  those  in  which  this  feeling  of 
fellow-interest  between  employers  and  employed  is 
fostered  and  kept  up. 
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A  proper  arrangement  of  daily  work  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary  ;  draw  out  a  table  for  yourself  of  the  way  in  which 
you  wish  the  work  arranged,  the  different  set  duties  for 
the  several  days,  never  crowding  too  much  work  into 
one.  It  is  no  use  to  make  a  plan,  though,  if  you  do 
not  yourself  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 

A  servant  strange  to  your  ways  may  at  first  endeavour 
to  shirk  what  she  considers  as  a  whim  or  fancy,  and 
perhaps  a  fussy  one,  of  her  mistress  ;  but  by  degrees, 
if  they  have  any  method  at  all  about  them,  they  insen¬ 
sibly  fall  into  your  plan,  discovering  that  in  reality  it  is 
a  help  to  them,  and  not  a  hindrance. 

My  arrangement  is  to  give  my  cook — her  own 
domain  she  keeps  in  order  of  course — the  entire  base¬ 
ment,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  yard,  area,  passages 
(downstairs),  smoking-room,  hall,  front  door  and  steps, 
and  the  servants’  bedrooms,  the  house  and  parlour 
maid  taking  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  nurse  having 
the  children  to  see  after,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  any 
household  work  beyond  keeping  the  day  and  night 
nurseries  dusted  and  tidy,  one  of  the  other  servants 
giving  such  heavier  cleaning,  scrubbing,  &c.,  as  is  from 
week  to  week  necessary. 

Monday. — Washing  is  done  of  such  odds  and  ends, 
kitchen-towels,  tea-clorhs,  dusters,  extra  handkerchiefs, 
children’s  socks,  &c.,  which  I  do  not  send  to  the  laundry. 
This  day  also  the  clothes  are  sorted  over  for  the  wash, 
counted  out,  and  a  list  made.  This  duty  I  should  advise 
every  mistress  to  see  after  herself  unless  she  has  a  head 
servant  on  whom  she  can  thoroughly  depend,  as  by  its 
being  properly  done  many  vexatious  mistakes  are 
avoided.  I  would  observe  that  Reckitt's  Washing  Book, 
price  6d.,  will  be  found  a  considerable  help  and  saving 
of  trouble.  The  list  it  gives  is  an  ample  one  -,  besides, 
being  arranged  with  a  counterfoil,  the  one  list  can  be 
torn  off  and  sent  to  the  laundry  with  the  clothes,  while 
the  other  is  retained  in  the  book,  and  is  a  decided  check 
on  the  loss  of  articles,  for  the  clean  linen,  when  it  is 
returned,  can  be  counted  over  and  compared  with  this 
list,  and  any  mistakes  made  a  note  of  at  once.  After 
this  digression  I  will  continue  my  list  of  weekly  work, 
repeating — 

Monday. — Washing,  house  and  parlour  maid  assisting 
the  cook  over  it,  sorting  soiled  linen,  mending  and 
general  looking  over  of  clean.  Tuesday. — One  bed¬ 


room,  or  two  if  small,  cleaned  by  the  housemaid,  and 
one  servant’s  room  by  the  cook ;  afternoon,  ironing. 
Wednesday. — Largest  bedroom  cleaned  and  morning- 
room  by  housemaid  ;  second  servant’s  room  by  cook  ; 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder  scrubbed  out.  Thursday. — 
Plate  and  dish-cover  cleaning,  cook  assisting  house  and 
parlour  maid  ;  dining-room  cleaned  in  the  afternoon. 
Friday. — Drawing-room  cleaned  by  house  and  parlour 
maid  ;  smoking-room  by  cook.  Saturday. — General 
cleaning  all  over  the  house  -,  stairs,  passages,  steps, 
closets,  &c.,  &c.,  bright  tins  and  kitchen  utensils,  kitchen, 
&c.,  scrubbed. 

A  general  dusting  with  soft  brush  and  duster  will 
be  required  daily  in  all  the  rooms  in  use ;  and  the  area, 
steps,  back-yard,  and  passages  will  want  the  same  daily 
attention  on  the  cook’s  part.  I  have  a  charwoman  once 
a  fortnight  for  a  whole  day  to  assist,  so  that  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  dining-room  are  only  really  turned  upside 
down  on  the  occasions  of  her  visits,  twice  a  month. 

Too  much  knocking  about  of  furniture  and  vigorous 
brushing  of  carpets  does,  to  my  mind,  rather  more 
harm  than  good,  and  spare  bedrooms,  not  in  use,  really 
only  require  such  a  cleaning  once  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  provided  a  soft  brush  and  duster  are  put  to 
their  proper  uses. 

The  nursery  has  to  be  cleaned  when  the  children 
can  be  kept  out  of  it,  and  as  it  is  not  always  feasible  to 
do  this,  no  stated  time  can  be  laid  down  and  kept  to 
with  regard  to  it. 

By  having  some  such  method  or  plan  the  work  is 
got  through  without  any  undue  portion  being  pressed 
into  any  one  day. 

My  servants  have  as  much  as  possible  their  evenings 
to  themselves,  and  they  are  never  kept  up,  unless  we 
have  company,  after  ten  o’clock.  They  take  turns  in 
going  out  on  Sundays,  on  which  day  it  is  our  rule  to 
dine  early  in  order  that  that  day  may  be  to  them  as 
much  as  possible  a  day  of  rest. 

If  they  want  an  afternoon  or  evening  out  they  ask 
for  it,  and  it  is  granted ;  but  a  regular  afternoon  or 
evening  out  each  week,  besides  the  Sunday,  I  have 
never  been  asked  to  give,  neither  should  I  engage  a 
servant  who  made  such  a  concession  a  direct  stipu¬ 
lation. 

E.  J. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

SEASIDE  COSTUMES. 


1.  Costume  of  fancy  material  and  faille  ;  short  skirt, 
with  plisse  flounce.  Princess  polonaise,  with  turned- 
down  collar  of  faille ;  the  sides  of  the  p  ilonaise  draped 
in  folds,  and  ornamented  by  bows  of  brown  faille. 
Fine  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  small  white  flowers 
and  grass. 

2.  Costume  of  pearl-grey  faille,  and  broche  stuff*  of 


the  same  shade.  Skirt  with  long  train,  tablier  with 
draperies,  ornamented  at  the  sides  with  buttons.  Cor¬ 
sage  habit  of  broche,  laced  up  the  back,  trimmed  with 
bows  of  ribbon.  Sleeve  of  faille  with  plisses,  and  cuff 
with  buttons.  Capote  of  waved  straw,  the  brim  covered 
with  puffings  of  caroubier  velvet.  Garland  of  mimosa 
in  front ;  strings  of  caroubier  velvet. 
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ETERNITY. 

{From  the  German.) 


TERNITY,  eternity, 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 

Yet  hasteth  on  toward  thee  our  life. 
E’en  as  the  war-steed  to  the  strife. 
The  messenger  toward  home,  doth  go, 
Or  ship  to  shore,  or  bolt  from  bow. 

Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 

As  in  a  globe,  so  smooth  and  round. 
Beginning  ne’er  and  end  are  found. 
Eternity,  not  more  can  we 
Beginning  find,  or  end,  in  thee. 


Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 

And  if  a  little  bird  bore  forth 
One  single  sand  corn  from  the  earth. 

And  took  in  thousand  years  but  one. 

Ere  thou  wert  past,  the  world  were  gone. 

Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 

In  thee,  if  every  thousandth  year 
An  eye  should  drop  one  little  tear. 

To  hold  the  water  thence  would  grow 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  were  wide  enow. 


Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 
Thou  art  a  ring  of  awful  mould. 
For  ever  is  thy  centre  called. 

And  never  thy  circumf ’rence  wide, 
For  unto  thee  no  end  can  tide. 


Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  are  thou,  eternity  ! 
The  sand  and  water  in  the  sea 
But  portions  of  thy  whole  can  be  ; 
No  reck’ning  long  can  e’er  suffice 
To  give  the  measure  of  thy  size. 


Eternity,  eternity. 

How  long  art  thou,  eternity ! 

Hear,  man  !  So  long  as  God  shall  reign. 
So  long  continue  hell  and  pain  ; 

So  long  last  heaven  and  joy  also. — 

Oh,  lengthened  joy  !  oh,  lengthened  woe  ! 


A  SUMMER  DAY. 


EEP  down  beside  the  tangled  sedge 
The  meadow  lark  sings  all  the  day. 
And  bursts  at  times  from  out  the  hedge 
The  mimic  chatter  of  the  jay ; 

And  here  and  there  a  wandering  note, 

A  cricket’s  chirp,  comes  sweet  and  clear. 
Where  dreamy  mists  of  summer  float 
At  noon  upon  the  grassy  mere. 


Afar  away  below  the  hill 

I  see  the  noisy  mill  wheel  go. 

The  smooth,  broad  lake  above  the  mill, 
The  flash  of  foam  that  roars  below ; 
And  on  the  even  slopes  that  rise 
So  gently  toward  the  mountain’s  brow. 
The  cattle  watch  with  sleeping  eyes 
The  lazy  ploughboy  at  the  plough. 


My  soul  is  sleeping,  and  its  dreams — 

Ah  !  sad  and  sweet  that  dreaming  thrills  ! 
For  there  are  other  vales  and  streams. 

And  other  flocks  on  other  hills — 

The  hills  whereon  I  climbed  to  pull 
The  golden  rods  and  weeds  of  hay. 
When  all  the  world  was  beautiful. 

And  all  my  life  a  summer  day. 


THE  ENGLISHIVOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 
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All  Letten,  quMtions,  and  oommonicationB  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addreesed  to 
Huumino-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoaxKseoNDKNTS. — dil  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
caimot  be  answered  by  post. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXII. 

Now  is  the  time  when  from  my  first  away 
To  seek  my  second  we  take  holiday. 

1.  “For  men  must  work  and  women  must - .” 

2.  “  Whence  is  thy  learning  ?  Hath  thy  toil 

O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight - ?’’ 

3-  “And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain, 

- !’’ 

4'  “  In  a  bondman’s - , 

With  ’bated  breath,  and  whisp’ring  humbleness.” 

Allegsa. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXL 

1.  K.C.* 

2.  lO.t 

3.  NaturaL.t 

4.  GIarE.§ 

*  Two-thirds  of  “  K.C.B.,”  initials  standing  for  “  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Bath.” 

t  One  of  the  names  of  Isis. 

I  Quotation  from  Wordsworth. 

§  Quotation  from  Childe  Harold. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Cou-cou,  Trap,  Bride¬ 
well  and  Bethlehem,  Clyde,  and  N.B.* 

•  N.B.  will  please  send  name  and  address.  See  Rules. 

Work-Table. 

Theodosia  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kind  reply  to  my  questions.  I  wish  to  get  one  of  the 
needle-cases  yon  mention  in  your  ‘  Flittings,’  but  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  wish  me  to  send  stamps  or  P.O.  order,  or  whether  yon  get 
the  things  you  mention  each  month  (for  subscribers)  or  not.  [It  you 
wiU  send  stamps  direct  to  the  manufacturer,  whose  address  I  gave,  he 
will  supply  you.]  X.  Would  you  recommend  cuttings  from  cretonnes 
as  a  suitable  method  of  ornamenting  a  deal  box,  and  if  so,  ought  the 
box  to  be  first  painted  black  ?  ’.‘[Yes,  and  varnished  after  the  cretonne 
is  pasted  on  and  has  become  thoroughly  dry.]  3.  What  is  the  best 
thing  for  fastening  the  cuttings  on  the  box?  [Paste.]  4.  What 
kind  of  varnish  is  beet,  and  how  is  it  put  on  ?  [Lundy’s  Household 
Varnish  is  excellent.  It  is  put  on  with  a  brush.]  5.  With  regard  to 
the  stitch  in  crochet  that  looks  like  a  3-strand  pleat  which  I  have 
seen  used  for  joining  stripes  for  antimacassars  together,  I  send  yon 
a  pattern  which  is  (I  think)  done  according  to  the  instructions  given 
in  the  July  number,  but  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  like  it  at  all.  Have 
I  followed  your  directions  rightly,  or  has  there  been  anything  left 
out  ?”  [You  have  taken  too  deep  a  taming,  so  to  speak.  The  stitches 
on  either  side  should  be  picked  up  from  the  very  edge,  instead  of 
passing  the  crochet  needle  through  the  spaces  in  the  pattern.  If  you 
do  not  clearly  understand,  will  you  send  your  address  and  I  will  send 
you  a  piece  done  ?] 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  Lilian  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  the  meaning  of  purls, 
which  so  often  occur  in  the  crochet  patterns,  and  although  Lilian 
has  done  a  quantity  of  crochet,  she  has  not  the  slightest  idea  what  a 
purl  is  ?  (It  has  the  same  meaning  as  “  seam,”  meaning  to  take  the 
stitch  uflf  the  front  of  the  needle.] 

Bathing  the  Eyes. 

There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  to  the  tired  eyes  than  a  judicious 
bathing  in  cold  water.  When  after  use  the  eyes  feel  hot  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  are  red,  and  have  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  a  few  handfuls  of 
cold  water  will  sometimes  act  like  magic.  The  habit  which  some 


have  of  immersing  the  face  in  a  basin  of  water  and  opening  the  eyes 
so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ball  does  not 
answer  the  purpose — in  fact,  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  symptoms  caused  by  a  swelling  of  the  epithelial  covering  of 
the  eye.  The  proper  mode  is  to  take  a  large  basin  of  eold  water, 
and,  bending  the  head  close  over  it,  with  both  hands  to  throw  the 
water  with  some  force  on  the  lids  gently  closed.  This  has  something 
of  the  same  effect  as  a  shower  bath,  and  has  a  toning-up  influence 
which  water  applied  in  any  other  way  has  not.  Another  method  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end  is  by  means  of  a  spray-producer  or 
atomiser  such  os  ladies  frequently  use  at  their  toilet. — Scribners’ 
Magazine, 

Curious  Balloon  Experiences. 

^Ir.  R.  a.  Procteb,  in  an  interesting  article  in  Belgravia,  points 
out  a  most  important  fact  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  earth  to 
persons  in  balloons  at  great  distances  above  it.  It  has,  he  assumes, 
been  the  experience  of  all  aeronauts  that  as  the  balloon  rises  the 
horizon  rises  with  them,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  the  appearance 
of  a  great  hollow  basin,  instead  of  the  spherical  convex  appearance 
which  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  own  graphic  words  : — “  The 
appearance  then  as  judged  by  the  eye  is  that  of  a  mighty  basin,  whose 
edge  rises  up  all  round  to  the  level  of  the  balloon,  while  its  bottom 
lies  two  or  three  miles  more  below  the  balloon.”  'fhe  writer  fails  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena,  and  we  consider  it  a  suly^^ 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  astronomers. 

-ZBsthetic  Interiors. 

There  are  now  being  painted  in  a  private  residence  “  interiors”  of 
consummate  beauty.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  itself  m 
the  dwelling  it  adorns  designs  were  made,  which,  enlarged,  con¬ 
stitute  this  marvellous  decoration.  I  describe  from  the  designs 
Beginning  with  the  library,  its  taste  and  spirit  are  modern.  Tiles,  m 
the  style  of  the  Minton  tiles,  decorate  the  fireplace,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  for  a  wood  fire,  and  has  very  large  brass  andirons  of  the  old- 
time  form.  Back  of  the  andirons  is  a  large  reflector  of  brass,  and  the 
walling  is  painted  to  imitate  bricks,  with  quaint  black  and  white  con¬ 
figuration.  The  tiles  surrounding  the  fireplace  are  scenes  from  the 
story  of  Cinderella,  and  represent,  on  the  left,  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
blonde  girl  being  chidden  by  her  fierce  brunette  sisters  and  crouched 
among  the  cinders  as  fairy  lore  describes.  On  the  right  is  Cinderella’s 
marriage  to  the  prince,  the  costumes  heightened  by  the  use  of  gold 
leaf.  I  At  night  the  firelight  casts  the  chimney-corner  scene  into 
shadow,  while  the  bridal  pageant  is  brought  out  much  more  boldly 
than  by  day.  Above  the  mantel  is  the  visit  of  the  fairy  godmother 
with  her  white  horses  and  gilded  coach,  while  in  two  comer  panels, 
right  and  left,  above  the  large  ones,  are  seen  the  pumpkin  coach  and 
its  mice  and  the  palace  stairs  without,  upon  which  glitters  the  memo¬ 
rable  glass  slipper.  The  entire  decoration  of  this  charming  room 
carries  out  the  light  and  buoyant  spirit  of  this  initiative.  The  frescoes 
deal  largely  with  birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers.  The  wall  tintings 
are  pale  blue.  Blue  is  lavish  on  carpet  and  on  chairs,  giving  some¬ 
thing  of  boudoir  style  to  this  retreat  for  study,  and  large,  commodious 
“  Sleepy  Hollow”  armchairs  Invite  to  delicious  rest,  full  of  day¬ 
dreams.  The  designs  for  the  smoking-room  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  -\ge8.  Here  the  mantel  decorations  show  a  noble  chatelaine 
distributing  alms  of  bread  and  wine  on  the  left  panel  of  the  carved 
fireplace,  while  on  the  right,  aided  by  a  page  in  grey  and  silver  with 
a  heron-plumed  cap,  she  mounts  her  creamy  palfrey,  and,  falcon  on 
wrist,  starts  for  the  bird-chase.  The  ciussing  tile  directly  below  the 
mantelshelf  here  represents  the  interior  of  a  feudal  cas'le  where 
feasting  is  going  on,  and  pages  enter  bearing  boars’  heads  and  pea¬ 
cocks  roasted,  "with  spread  and  undamaged  tails,  in  obedience  to  some 
culinary  process  unknown  to  modem  cooks.  In  this  room,  as  if  to 
constantly  suggest  dinner  to  the  smokers,  are  frescoes  of  froit.  Heavy 
curtains  of  dull  maroon,  a  sombre  carpet  and  dark  divans  bring  out 
the  vivid  colours  of  the  fireplace  decoration,  and  of  two  enormous 
embossed  brass  and  oxidised  silver  vases  which  decorate  slabs  on 
either  side  of  the  mantle.  On  the  maroon  curtains  is  a  yellow  Jieur- 
de-lis  design.  In  the  principal  bedchamber  the  designs  are  of  un¬ 
surpassable  beauty.  They  decorate  the  wainscot  as  well  as  the 
fireplace,  and  the  sides  of  the  windows  as  well  as  the  panels  of  tlie 
doors,  representing,  in  a  style  so  gorgeous  as  almost  to  defy  adequate 
description,  scenes  from  the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  colour  is  here  made  use  of,  but  the  effect  of  the 
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desi)^?,  chaste  despite  their  splendour,  must  be  left  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  it  can  hardly  be  conveyed.  A  revel  of  splendour  in  costume 
is  subdued  by  the  skilful  management  of  shadows.  Princesses, 
princes,  afrites,  white-winged  celestial  spirits,  genii,  turbancd  viziers, 
Abdallahs  and  Badouras,  Mustaphas  and  Selinis,  dwarfs  and  houris 
have  everything  their  own  way,  and  the  result  is  a  splendid,  a  vivid, 
and  yet  a  dream-like  beauty,  to  have  conceived  which  argues  con¬ 
summate  skill,  great  imagination,  and  perfect  taste.  Here  carpet, 
curtains,  lounges,  and  the  low-set  Eastern  couch,  all  carry  out  the 
idea  of  Oriental  magnificence  but  a  trifle  subdued.  A  black  ivory 
figure,  life-size,  of  a  eunuch,  holds  back  a  velvet  curtain  which  shows 
the  alcove,  while,  at  the  door,  concealed  by  curtains  also  of  velvet, 
stands  a  similar  figure  in  black  ivory  folding  a  scimitar  against  its 
breast.  The  idea  of  death,  suggested  by  the  weapon,  is  the  only 
thing  in  all  this  lavish  display  of  culture,  taste,  wealth,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  that  can  be  criticised  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  whole. — 
Demorest’s  Monthly. 

Household  Art. 

In  ornamentation  all  may  be  done  within  the  scope,  so  to  phrase  it, 
of  the  “  round”  or  the  “  flat.”  The  round  comprises  all  the  forms  of 
relief,  consequently  carving;  the  flat  includes  those  geometrical 
designs  which  elaborate  “  the  abstract  principle  of  the  beauty  involved 
in  the  representation  of  the  natural  object,  together  with  all  the 
varying  lights  and  shades,  silver  and  gold.”  The  flat  includes  the 
damascene,  the  diaper,  and  a  portion  of  the  constructive  order  of 
decoration,  together  with  inlay,  such  as  marquetry,  tarsia,  buhl,  and 
veneering.  Veneering  arose  from  the  love  of  the  showy  rather 
than  the  solid.  Costly  woods  in  s  >lidity  could  not  be  procured  by  all. 
The  ancients  only  had  used  beautiful  substances  to  veneer  substances 
already  beautiful.  Only  the  lighter  and  more  porous  woods  can  bear 
veneering,  which  is  an  application  of  a  handsome  wood  upon  one  less 
costly  and  handsome.  Ihe  glue  for  veneering  is  made  stronger  by 
brandy,  which  glue  is  necessary  for  the  best  veneer.  Under  the 
Louises  it  became  a  mania.  Earlier,  Catherine  do  Medici  had  caused 
whole  rooms  to  be  veneered  upon  their  walls.  The  Louises  introduced 
white  and  rose-coloured  marble  veneering.  Marquetry  cannot  be  used 
except  with  ornamental  design  both  as  to  outline  and  colour,  since 
mere  light  and  shade  stand  in  a  manner  for  colour.  When  the  Vene¬ 
tians  had  stolen  it  from  the  Orient,  the  Germans  and  Dutch  brought 
it  into  more  active  use  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
German  work  being  preferable.  The  Dutch  are  counterfeiters  now- 
a-dsys  of  the  early  marquetries,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices 
to  the  uninitiated.  Marquetry  is  usually  done  in  wood.  The  pattern 
is  laid  out  upon  cloth  before  it  is  applied  in  its  place  upon  the  surface 
that  is  hollowed  out  for  it  where  it  is  secured  hy  tapping  upon  it.  The 
woods  are  sometimes  in  natural  colours,  but  more  often  are  stained  ; 
the  holly  or  white-wood  is  used  for  light  tints,  and  the  oak  or  plane- 
tree  wood  for  deeper  ones,  acetate  of  copper  iiroducing  green,  indigo 
blue  and  logwood,  nitrate  of  copper,  safi'ron,  and  other  dyes  being  used. 
Tarsia  is  a  manjuetry  chiefly  of  pine  and  cypress- wood,  and  figures  and 
draperies  are  effectively  produced  in  this  way  by  representing  the 
angles  and  folds  with  wood  laid  according  to  the  varying  grain,  and 
then  some  prominent  points  touched  with  hot  iron.  There  is  also  a 
marquetry  in  straw,  which,  as  the  straw  takes  vivid  dyes  and  is  in 
itself  glossy,  is  a  pretty  kind  of  work,  but  perishable.  The  mosaic  of 
Bombay,  a  wood  marquetry,  is  made  of  microscopic  cubes  of  the  wood 
of  India.  The  Japanese  copper  lacquer-wood  is  extremely  elaborate 
and  beautiful,  as  is  also  in  a  less  degree  their  lacquer  of  yellow  wood 
upon  veneering  of  black  or  solid  black.  There  is  nothing  more  showy 
in  this  class  of  ornamentation  than  the  furniture  called  boule,  or,  os 
we  write  it,  buhl.  It  originated  with  a  French  wood-carver  named 
Boule,  who  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was  consequently  able 
to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  to  their  utmost  point.  It  consisted  of  an 
Inlay  of  brass  or  nnbnrnished  gold  upon  tortoiseshell,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  incrustation  and  mosaics  of 
copper,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  coloured  woods,  together  with  the 
more  costly  substances  of  silver,  lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  precious  stones,  and 
even  enamel,  upon  ebony  or  any  dark  background.  The  designs  were 
always  very  complicated,  although  intended  to  be  graceful  and  har¬ 
monious.  Besides  arabesques  they  represented  animals,  flowers,  fruits, 
landscapes,  battle-pieces,  and  hunting-parties.  The  king,  Louis 
Quatorze,  patronised  Boule  extensively,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of 
apartments  in  the  Louvre,  styling  him  in  his  brevet  “architect, 
painter,  sculptor  in  mosaic,  artist  in  furniture,  engraver,  master  of 


inlay,  and  inventor  of  ciphers.”  Of  all  styles  of  ornamentation,  how- 
ever,  none  can  be  contemplated  with  the  same  satisfaction,  and  none 
produces  so  superb  an  eSect  while  being  the  most  valuable  in  pos¬ 
session,  as  the  carving  in  the  solid.  Light  and  shade  appear  there 
more  vividly  than  in  gilding  or  burnishing.  Fretwork,  or  fretting,  is 
ornamentation  of  raised  work,  and  may  he  of  wood,  marble,  gold, 
silver,  or  iron.  The  quaires,  or  olden-time  iirayer-hooks,  were  fre¬ 
quently  protected  by  a  binding  “  fretted”  with  raised  iron.  A  span¬ 
drel  is  a  style  of  ornamentation  of  house  decoration  that  is  rapidly 
being  introduced  with  us.  The  irregular  triangular  space  between 
the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  inchising  right  angle,  or  the  space  between 
the  outer  mouldings  of  two  contiguous  arches,  is  taken  to  introduce  a 
painting  of  whatever  subject  is  best  suited  to  the  room  it  is  used  to 
decorate.  Plasters  aud  arcaded  ends  are  also  thus  used  according  to 
their  fitness,  thus  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  room  when  their 
entablatures  are  tilled  in,  for  example,  with  some  beautiful  design  of 
lovely-tinted  flowers  and  luxuriant  spring  or  bright-huod  autumn 
foliage.  Parquetage  is  still  another  kind  of  ornamentation,  being 
joinery  or  cabinet  work,  consisting  of  inlay  in  geometric  or  other 
patterns,  generally  of  dilfercnt  colours.  It  is  mr>re  used  on  floors 
than  elsewhere,  aud  the  terra  parquetage  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  panjuet,  or  floor.  An  English  writer,  Evelyn,  speaks  of  a  room 
parqueted  with  yew-wood. 

French  Novelties  for  House  Decoration. 

Among  these  one  of  the  handsomest  is  the  Parian  mantel-pair,  two 
busts,  representing  Alsace  and  Ijorraiue.  The  countenances  are  grief- 
stricken,  and  the  delicate  shoulders,  of  a  type  rather  too  fragile  as 
representative  of  peasant-women,  are  bound  about  with  rope.  These 
busts  are  the  pure  white,  not  the  tinted  Parian.  In  the  tinted  Parian 
there  are  two  beautiful  heads,  Faust  and  Gretchen.  Faust’s  beard 
aud  the  blonde  braids  of  Gretchen  are  exquisitely  coloured,  aud  the 
eyes  wonderfully  lifelike  in  both.  In  the  finest  majolica  another  pair 
represents  two  faces  with  but  little  of  the  shoulders  and  bust  visible, 
and  with  the  outre  headdress  of  the  Directoire.  The  tinting  aud  the 
glaze  of  this  pair  of  heads  are  exquisitely  fine,  as  well  as  the  sujter- 
cilious  expression  conveyed  by  the  contracted  eyelids  and  the  curled 
lips.  Two  negroes’  heads  in  biscuit  have  grinning  months,  fierce  eyes, 
glittering  teeth,  and  immense  ears,  from  which  are  pendent  cnuriuo'is 
hoops  of  gold  as  earrings.  Smaller  figures  of  negroes  with  baskets  of 
fruit  on  t'aeir  backs,  or  immense  vases  on  their  heads,  are  enticing  to 
such  individuals  as  may  admire  the  Ethiopian  type,  the  grotesijuo 
style  of  ornamentation.  In  this  stylo  the  handsomest  is  a  Nubian 
slave  with  hracelets,  earrings,  and  anklets  of  gold,  bearing  a  tray  upon 
which  cigars  may  be  laid.  By  placing  a  half-smoked  cigar  in  a  cup  at 
his  back  the  smoke  curls  gracefully  over  his  head.  This  ornament, 
with  the  bracket  on  which  it  is  meant  to  stand— a  large  elephant’s 
head  with  ivory  tusks — was  imported  for  a  private  individual.  Several 
orders  for  a  similar  cigar-stand  have  resulted  from  sight  of  it.  A  very 
handsome  jewel-stand  intended  as  a  repository  for  bracelets  and  rings 
is  a  Parian  elephant  with  a  palanquin  of  filagree  in  which  sits  a 
monkey  holding  a  parasol.  The  spokes  of  the  parasol,  which  are 
curled  upwards,  are  meant  to  be  used  as  locket  or  ring  supports.  A 
very  handsome  belt-box  is  a  running  hare,  the  genuine  hare  stuffed, 
and  with  glass  eyes  and  silver  feet.  The  centre  of  the  back  is  open 
and  lined  with  satin,  and  the  belt  is  doubled  and  laid  in.  It  is,  indeed, 
deep  enough  to  hold  two  belts  with  ease.  A  beautiful  ornament  for  a 
reception-room  is  a  pair  of  stuffed  Muscovy  ducks  with  their  superbly- 
coloured  feathers  smoothly  laid,  mounted  upon  a  sheet  of  loc'kiug-glass, 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  sailing  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake.  Below 
the  looking-glass  is  a  filagree  border,  and  below  that  a  receptacle  for 
water.  This  stand  is  intended  to  be  used  to  place  water-plants  in  that 
portion  below  the  mirror  reflecting  the  ducks.  The  head  of  one  duck 
being  bent  to  the  water,  and  the  stuffing  perfect,  the  illusion  is  com¬ 
plete.  Water-plants  well  and  carefully  chosen  and  arranged  about 
such  an  ornament  make  it  a  great  addition  to  a  room  where  it  can  bo 
so  placed  as  to  convey  the  idea  sought.  For  the  hall  the  tall  and 
superbly-leaved  india-rubber  plant  is  much  used,  being  very  showy  for 
an  entrance.  So  good  is  the  effect— especially  if  a  convenient  niche 
presents  itself  to  sustain  pot  and  plant— that  the  French  flower 
establishments  have  issued  an  imitation,  and  a  most  triumphant  one. 
The  thick,  glossy,  upright  leaves  have  a  good  effect  in  the  handsome 
broad  pots,  quite  as  good  a  one  as  the  genuine  plant,  nnelss  you  destroy 
the  illusion  by  close  examination.  Majolica  parrots,  yellow-tufted  and 
with  white  plumage,  and  set  npon  a  brass  bird-stand,  have  been 
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adopted  as  a  hall  ornament,  though  abroad  they  are  made  use  of  by 
being  shilfully  introduced  into  conservatories  among  plants  set  up 
high  beyond  close  inspection.  The  imitation  is  very  good  and  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  majolica  paroquets  are  far  better,  being  smaller  and  of 
loss  heavy  effect.  It  is  pretty  to  set  stands  with  both  in  different 
corners  of  a  room  where  there  is  sufficient  shade  to  create  any  illusion 
as  to  the  bird’s  having  life.  The  brass  rings  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
from  the  ceil'ng,  and  upon  which  majolica  birds  are  set,  better  cenvey 
the  idea  of  life,  for  the  reason  that  the  slightest  motion  will  set  the 
rings  swinging  as  they  would  swing  were  a  live  bird  upon  them. 
These,  however,  are  not  of  import.ation  so  reemt  as  the  above  described. 
On  these  swinging  rings  a  small  stuffed  monkey  eating  a  nut  is  simply 
perfect  as  a  lifelike  deception.  Wo  have  seen  a  very  gorgeous  stuffed 
peacock  with  folded  tail  resting  upon  one  of  the  rings,  and  suspended 
in  a  porch,  the  ribbon  being  attached  to  the  roof.  The  effect  was  very 
good.  A  vase  of  extraordinary  beauty,  four  feet  in  length,  has  a 
groundwork  of  ultramarine  blue,  upon  which  are  designs  in  florid 
arabesque,  the  hues  extremely  vivid.  At  the  neck  of  the  vase  project 
two  curved  slabs  resembling  wings  in  form,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  designs  in  gold  work.  The  front  has  a  figure  of  Apollo,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sun-rays,  and  the  back  the  monogram  of  the  gentleman 
for  whom  the  vase  has  been  made,  in  Paris.  Almost  as  magnificent 
as  the  vase  itself  is  the  circular  escabeau  upon  which  it  is  supported, 
and  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  seat  beneath  the  small  but  finely- 
growing  palm-tree  contained  in  the  vase.  The  escabeau  is  of  the  same 
ware  and  design.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  palm-tree  will  live,  for  the 
vase  and  escabeau  arc  intended  for  the  centre  of  a  large  room,  in  which 
they  will  be  placed,  and  where  it  would  bo  impossible  to  maintain  a 
heat  intense  enough  for  the  tree,  which  would,  besides,  in  growing, 
split  the  superb  specimen  of  modem  ware  in  which  it  is  contained. 
But  flowers  or  plants  taking  the  place  of  the  palm  would  be  even 
more  beautiful  in  this  exquisite  ornament. 

Tested  Recipes. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Mushrooms. — Take  a  small  neck  of  veal,  divide  it 
into  cutlets,  with  a  bone  to  each  j  trim  them  all  neatly  in  the  same 
manner  as  mutton  cutlets.  Take  a  piece  of  rather  lean  bacon,  cut  it 
in  slices  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  trim  each  slice  to  the  size  of 
the  cutlets;  sprinkle  the  veal  cutlets  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
them  on  both  sides  in  butter  till  done.  Fry  the  bacon  separately. 
Arrange  the  cutlets  and  bacon  alternately  in  a  dish,  sprinkle  them 
freely  with  minced  parsley  and  thyme,  and  in  the  middle  place  the 
mushrooms,  cooked  as  follows  : — Take  the  trimmings  of  the  veal,  a 
carr.  .t,  a  couple  of  shalots,  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste ;  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  common  stock,  and  two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  lot  it  boil 
for  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  thicken  it  with  one  ounce  of  butter 
kneaded  with  a  little  flour ;  add  two  dozen  preserved  button  mush¬ 
rooms,  previously  tossed  in  lemon  juice ;  simmer  all  well  together  till 
the  mushrooms  are  cooked. 

Washing  Coloured  Cottons. — Boil  two  quarts  of  bran  in  water  for 
half-an-honr,  let  it  cool,  then  strain  it,  and  mix  the  liquor  with  the 
water  in  which  the  things  are  to  be  washed.  They  will  only  re(piiro 
rinsing,  as  the  bran  will  stiffen  them  sufficiently.  For  coloured  musling 
rice  water  is  very  good,  as  it  hel|>8  to  preserve  the  colour;  but,  although 
it  makes  white  muslins  clear,  it  sometimes  gives  them  a  yellow  tinge. 
When  used  it  should  previously  be  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  rice  to  one  gallon  of  water.  No  soap  is  required. 

Washing  Laee. — Washing  valuable  lace  should  be  a  labour  of  love. 
Time  and  patience  are  important  requisites  to  do  it  well,  and  it  comes 
especially  within  the  province  of  the  gentlewomen  who  possess  it.  A 
long  wooden  board,  say  two  yards  by  one,  will  be  necessary  for  deep 
flounces.  For  smaller  pieces  one  yard  by  half  a  yard  will  do,  but  the 
hirger  size  is  preferable,  as  several  pie-'cs  can  be  done  on  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  board  must  be  covcrel  with  thick  flannel,  and  slightly 
stuffed  to  form  a  sort  of  cushion.  A  good  supply  of  fine  long  lace- 
pins,  with  small  round  heads,  will  bo  reiuirod,  as  well  ns  an  ivory 
punch  or  an  ivory  knittiug-knecdlo,  with  a  round  point,  a  lobster’s 
claw,  or  a  dog’s  tooth.  Before  washing  the  yellow  stains  sometimes 
observable  in  old  laee  shonld  be  removed  by  placing  the  discoloured 
portion  on  a  hot  iron,  covered  with  linen  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid;  the  lace  should  afterwards  1)C  steeped  in  lukewarm  water. 
Tepid  water  exj^els  the  starch  or  stiffening,  hot  water  shrinks  the 
thread,  whilst  cold  water  sets  the  dirt.  Ilaving  well  soaked  the  lace. 


wash  it  in  a  lather  of  purest  white  soap  and  lukewarm  water.  This 
must  be  done  with  great  delicacy  of  touch,  and  rubbing  must  not  be 
attempted ;  it  must  bo  merely  dabbed  or  patt“d,  and  pressed  between 
the  hands  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  water.  When  the  dirt  is  well  out 
rinse  it  several  times  in  dukewarm  water,  and  if  any  stiffness  is  re¬ 
quired  pass  it  through  water  just  sweetened  with  the  finest  white 
sugar-candy.  In  drying  the  moisture  must  be  expelled  by  gentle 
pressure ;  hand  wringing  must  never  be  resorted  to  for  any  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  lace. 

Hair  Stimulant. — It  may  interest  those  who  are  getting  bald  to 
know  what  we  do  here  as  a  preventative : — Rectified  spirit,  tincture  of 
cantharides,  one  to  fourteen,  rosemary  oil,  elder-flower  water. — 
II.  S.  F.,  Florence. 

Salad  Dressing. — One  large  tablespoonful  of  oil,  one  small  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  brown  vinegar,  half-tcaspoonful  Tarragon  vinegar,  as 
much  salt  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  as  much  sugar  as  will  lie  on  a 
threepenny-piece,  pepper  to  taste ;  beat  all  this  up  with  a  fork.  Ripe 
tomatoes,  peeled  Spanish  onion,  cucumber,  beetroot,  cut  into  rather 
thick  slices,  and  laid  in  alternate  layers.  The  onion  to  be  cut  as  thin 
as  possible,  chopped  parsley  sprinkled  over,  and  the  dressing  poured 
on.  It  is  best  to  lay  the  vegetables  in  a  soup-plate.  Spanish  onion, 
beetroot,  and  celery  make  a  nice  salad  when  other  vegetables  cannot 
be  had.  It  is  best  to  buy  the  oil  at  a  good  chemist’s,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  and  carefully  corked. 

Potatoes  Id  la  Mi'tre  d' Hotel). — Knead  an  ounce  of  butter  with  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  white  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  parsley  freed  from  moisture,  and  minced  very  finely.  Put 
this  on  a  hot  dish,  and  on  it  place  a  quantity  of  plain  boiled  new 
potatoes. 

How  to  Dre.ss  Tomatoes. — 'This  time  of  the  year,  when  tomatoes 
will  not  ripen  on  the  trees,  it  is  best  to  pick  them  green,  and  it  is 
always  much  cheaper  to  buy  them  unripe,  lay  them  on  sheets  of  brown 
paper  in  a  warm  room,  as  much  in  the  sun  as  possible — a  warm  kitchen 
is  the  best — and  in  about  a  week’s  time  they  will  turn  red  and  ripe. 
The  following  recipe  for  preserving  them  is  an  excellent  one : — Peel 
the  tomatoes  thinly,  cut  them  into  quarters  and  take  out  any  bits  of 
white  or  stalk  there  may  be,  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  and  when 
boiling  add  earlic  and  shalots  sliced ;  boil  all  till  they  are  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream ;  before  taking  the  pan  off  the  fire  add  chilies 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  give  it  all  a  boil  up ;  bottle  in  wide-necked 
pickle-bottles,  and  cover  c  >rks  with  resin.  To  a  quart  of  tomatoes 
two  ounces  of  shalots  and  one  ounce  of  garlic  is  about  the  right 
proportion,  but  it  is  better  to  go  by  taste. — M. 

A  Knowing  Davonshire  Dog. 

I  HAVE  a  dog  *hat  answers  to  the  name  of  Nelson,  and,  like  the 
admiral  he  is  called  after,  spends  much  of  his  time  on  the  water,  and 
has  no  objection  to  have  a  set-to  with  any  dog  of  equal  size.  His  fore¬ 
father,  however,  came  over  with  William - ,  the  captain  of  a  fishing 

schooner,  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  his  foremother  was 
also  of  the  retriever  profession.  Spi-aking  of  his  personal  appearance, 
he  has  a  very  handsome  face  and  an  exceedingly  ornamental  tail.  One 
miitht  imagine  that  his  mother  had  put  his  tail  up  in  a  paper  curl 
when  a  pup,  and  had  forgotten  to  shake  it  out  until  it  had  become  a 
fixture.  Notwithstanding  his  natural  drawbacks  and  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities,  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  juveniles  in  the  town,  and 
is  as  intellectual  as  half  the  people  going,  and  twice  as  moral.  He  is 
the  very  perfection  of  honesty,  affection,  and  gratitude.  I  would  not 
insult  him  by  comparing  his  moral  faculties  to  some  human  beings,  who 
profess  to  have  those  faculties  in  a  superior  degree.  Nelson  is  very 
stomach- wise  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  his  memory  is  never  treacherous 
in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  slaughter-house  and  the  butcher’s 
shop.  He  is  disjiosed  to  bo  saving  and  economical,  for  when  he  has 
more  meat  than  he  needs  for  the  time  being  ho  carefully  conceals  it  in 
the  earth,  and  covers  it  safely  over.  He  knows  the  difference  between 
my  wife’s  wing  garden  bonnet  and  her  best  go-out-to-walk  bonnet. 
The  wing  bonnet  never  disturbs  his  eqnanimitv,  bnt  when  the  best 
bonnet  is  elevated  Nelson  arises,  shakes  his  mighty  mane,  and  is 
exceedingly  demonstrative,  and  sometimes  offensively  noisy.  He  is 
very  fond  of  taking  charge  of  that  useful  domestic  machine  denomi¬ 
nated  the  “  gingham.”  U mbrellas,  hats,  bonnets,  and  walking-sticks  are 
as  familiar  to  him  as  to  any  one  regularly  brought  up  in  the  business  of 
selling  those  articles.  He  will  fetch  one  or  the  other  if  they  are  within 
reach,  and  retrieve  things  if  left  behind  for  a  mile.  Judging  from  his 
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general  disposition  to  be  playful,  I  should  think  his  bump  of  mirth- 
fulness  must  be  very  large.  His  great  delight  is  to  scamper  over  a 
field  with  a  large  stick  or  bosh  in  his  month,  especially  if  there  are 
any  children  present.  In  the  water  he  is  very  strong,  and  will  pull  a 
boat  at  good  speed  by  giving  him  the  rope  in  his  mouth.  He  has  the 
very  best  of  tempers,  but  will  not  be  imposed  upon.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  little  children,  two  or  three  years  old,  sitting  on  him  as 
he  lies  at  the  door,  taking  it  all  as  the  proper  thing  for  a  good  dog  to 
do  for  children  ;  in  fact,  taking  him  all  round,  ho  is  the  most  useful 
friend  of  my  family  that  we  have. — Nimrod,  in  Land  and  Water. 

Foot-Gear. 

Pedestrian  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Would  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  give  me  some  information  on  the  following 
subject  ? — I  have  two  lady-cousins  who  intend  taking  part  in  a  small 
walking  tour,  and  are  beginning  to  think  of  making  preparations  for 
the  same,  but  are  undecided  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  outfit — 
viz.,  the  foot-gear.  They  are  in  favour  of  shoes  as  being  so  much 
cooler  and  lighter  than  boots,  but  I  think  they  do  not  support  the 
ankles  sufficiently,  and  are  apt  to  admit  dust  and  gravel.  I  have  only 
had  one  experience  of  a  lady’s  power  of  endurance  on  a  walking  tour, 
and  that  was  rather  humiliating,  for  the  fair  pedestrian,  though 
keeping  up  charmingly  for  two  days,  was  obliged  to  succumb  igno- 
miniously  on  the  third,  her  feet  having  become  so  tender  and  blis¬ 
tered  that  she  was  unable  to  put  them  to  the  ground.  As  ray  cousins 
do  not  wish  to  be  reduced  to  a  similar  plight  they  would  '  e  grateful 
for  any  hints  as  to  the  most  comfortable  and  suitable  c’  aussure  for 
ladies  on  such  an  occasion ;  also  the  best  treatment  for  sore  or  blistered 
feet.  [I  advise  boots,  fastened  by  buttons,  and  with  rather  thick, 
hut  not  too  thick,  soles,  and  hitting  the  happy  medinm  between  tight- 
ness  and  looseness.  Some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to  give 
your  cousins  some  practical  hints.] 

Pronunciation. 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  Jo  in  the  September  Magazine 
how  the  German  words  Cassel  and  Bahnhof8tra°se  are  pronounced, 
also  the  meaning  of  the  word  Aminie  or  Animie  ?  [Like  our  English 
castle,  Baan-hofe-strass-ah.  I  never  heard  of,'  the  other  word  before, 
so  do  not  know  what  it  means.] 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Corsets. — Before  makiug  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co-, 
213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  128,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus- 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing.  Baby  linen, 
dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  Ac.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
illustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Beadt  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  8s.  iid.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  izs.  gd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free.— 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  4s.  6d.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  Ss.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Mrs.  Clark,  maker  of  the  new  Cuirass  Corsets,  and  all  kinds  of 
corsets  recommended  for  embonpoint  hy  medical  men,  send  size  of 
waist,  chest,  and  hips;  these  are  all  hand-made  corsets  to  order. 
40,  Conduit-street,  W. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 


Dessert  Dotleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comica 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  ifi,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  bats,  Ac.  10s.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  zfii.  High 
Holbom  (S  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Haruon’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alf reton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

For  Sale. — A  perfectly  new  dress,  of  Indian  cashmere,  richly 
trimmed  with  satin,  colour  of  both  pale  cafi  an  lait,  one  of  the  most 
fashionabl  shades  of  this  season.  Made  to  fit  a  figure  5  feet  10  'nohes  in 
height  and  24.)  inches  in  the  waist.  Hat  to  match.  Will  be  sold  for 
5  guineas.  Worth  £8  83.  Mourning  cause  of  sale.  Pattern  sent. 
Address  F.  E.  E.,  care  of  Editor. — Advt. 

Less  than  Foiirpence  Each  for  a  ladies’  real  Irish  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  less  than  Sixpence  each  for  a  beautifully  fine  quality 
hemmed  for  use.  Write. for  samples  post  free  at  3s.  iid.  and  5s.  iid. 
per  dozen. — Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern  ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  33.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto, 
43. ;  festoon  necklaces,  93. ;  children’s  necklets,  5B.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  2s.  fid. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shai>ed  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  2s. ;  ditto,  28.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  123.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  suicme  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le- 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  dc.,  of  tbe  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  tbe  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purcliase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


Br  MRS.  J.  K.  SPENDEB, 

AUTHOR  OF  "HER  Oir.V  F-IULT,”  •' PARTED  LIVES,"  ••JOCELTX  S  MISTAKE," 
"MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  Ac. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

l^ji^UMPHREY  had  lingered  for  a  little  while  in 
Paris  before  he  joined  the  Neales,  as  he  had 
promised,  at  Monaco.  After  Paris  he  still  lin¬ 
gered,  nciaking  a  little  detour  into  Switzerland. 
And  if  ever  there  had  been  resplendent  winter 
weather,  calculated,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  to  drive  the  “  blue  devils  away  from  a  fellow,” 
he  enjoyed  that  weather  on  his  journey,  with 
the  snow-crowned  glory  of  the  mountains,  the 
flash  of  the  cataracts,  the  darkness  of  the  pine 
woods,  and  the  spicy  scent  and  golden  sunshine 
after  rain  as  refreshing  as  English  April  showers. 
The  tinkling  of  the  horses’  bells,  the  low  of  the  cattle, 
the  rush  of  the  silver  streams  when  they  were  unbound 
from  the  frost — all  the  music  of  the  Alpine  concert 
seemed  to  fill  his  ears  with  harmony  and  to  drive  away 
black  melancholy. 

Monaco  itself — nestling  like  a  little  gem  between 
Nice  and  Mentone,  below  the  Corniche  road,  with  the 
grey-green  foliage  of  the  olive-trees  coming  right  down 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  its  blue  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  bay  inclosed  by  two  rocky  capes,  and  the  Italian 
town  of  Bordighera  seen  in  the  remote  distance — was  a 
sight  to  drive  away  the  “  blues.” 

In  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay  hotels  of  Monte 
Carlo,  all  looking  like  little  cardboard  houses  brightly 
painted  in  water-colours,  and  close  by  the  gardens  and 
terraces  of  the  Casino,  he  found  Olive  and  her  mother. 
The  former  had  recovered  her  appearance,  and  was 
looking  handsomer  than  ever,  making  a  sensation  when 
she  displayed  her  prettiest  toilettes  on  the  “  boulevard 
de  la  Condamine,”  but  more  often  favouring  the  Casino 
or  the  “  hall  of  conversation.” 

But  Humphrey  was  still  dull.  The  excellent  music 
of  the  concert-room  or  the  attractions  of  the  roulette- 
tables,  where  every  type  of  European  society  could  be 
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studied,  from  the  Scotchman  to  the  Chinaman,  did 
little  to  rouse  him  from  his  reserve.  And  in  the 
evenings — which  were  the  gayest  times  of  all  for  Olive, 
with  the  most  elegant  costumes  sweeping  the  polished 
floors,  and  the  enlivening  sound  of  the  clinking  of 
money  as  it  was  raked  away  by  the  croupiers — 
Humphrey  wore  mare  than  ever  his  air  of  being 
bored. 

Even  the  crowd  round  the  tables,  all  intent  on 
gambling,  with  its  princesses  and  pickpockets,  its  coun¬ 
tesses  and  chevaliers,  did  little  to  amuse  him.  He 
slightly  raised  his  eyebrows  when  Olive  seated  herself 
at  the  table,  concealing  behind  her  lace  ruffles  and  her 
nosegay  of  fresh  flowers  the  fluctuations  of  her  small 
piles  of  coin  ;  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
there  were  pretty  innocent  English  girls,  paterfamiliases, 
and  editors  of  English  journals  who  exposed  themselves, 
in  their  turns,  to  be  the  observed  of  worthy  folks  who 
came  to  stare  round  them  as  they  would  in  a  menagerie, 
he  contented  himself  with  simply  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  refusing  to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  did  not 
concern  him. 

All  the  players  had  to  prick  or  otherwise  mark  on 
ruled  cards  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  game,  and  he 
contented  himself  by  showing  his  dislike  to  the  whole 
thing  by  refusing  to  look  at  Olive’s  card,  and  declaring 
that  the  room  was  so  hot,  and  there  was  such  an 
absence  of  ventilation,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  in 
his  senses  to  stay  long  in  the  Casino. 

When,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  place,  Olive 
gave  him  her  fan  or  her  handkerchief  to  hold,  he 
offended  her  by  eyeing  the  properties  offered  to  him  as 
if  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  meant  for.  As  to 
flourishing  in  the  company  of  other  “  gilded  youth” 
and  sinking  the  business  man  “  full  fathom  five”  in  the 
excitement  of  the  place,  never  before  had  he  felt  such 
a  strange  desire  for  work,  such  an  unaccountable  feeling 
as  if  he  had  been  “  shunted”  out  of  the  proper  duties 
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of  his  life  and  deluded  into  leading  a  mere  butterfly 
existence. 

“  What  makes  you  look  so  moping  ?  Any  one 
might  say  that  you  had  just  got  out  of  a  sick  bed,  so 
pale  and  haggard  do  you  look.  You  surely  don’t  find 
fault  with  me  for  playing  ?  One  would  think  you  were 
a  girl,  looking  upon  races  and  cards  as  if  they  were 
synonymous  with  all  kinds  of  evil.” 

“  Why  do  you  play  ?  I  can’t  quite  understand 
what  is  your  motive  in  doing  so.  Do  you  wish  to 
make  yourself  the  observed  of  all  gazers  ?  I  suppose 
you  know  that  you  contrast  very  prettily  with  some  of 
the  other  women,  who  are  like  old  china  cracked  and 
cemented  for  the  market.” 

“  I  can’t  make  long  speeches  about  it ;  I  hate  expla¬ 
nations.  I  always  told  you  I  w'as  not  a  pedant.  I 
suppo'^e  I  play  because  I  like  it.” 

“  That  is  the  w'ay  with  children  when  they  want  to 
excuse  themselves  for  nonsense.” 

“  There  are  grown-up  children,”  she  answered 
defiantly. 

“  More’s  the  pity.  Women  ought  not  to  remain 
children  all  their  lives.” 

“  It  is  my  fate.  I  can’t  help  it.  You  need  not 
expose  my  incapacity.” 

He  knew  that  he  was  absurdly  inconsistent  in  blaming 
her  fur  her  nature,  and  that  his  remarks  were  almost 
rude,  but  he  was  somehow  irritated  by  the  contrast 
bet'^een  her  physical  charms  and  the  little  pains  which 
she  took  to  please  in  her  conversation,  her  want  of 
tact,  her  want  of  intellect — the  contrast  jarred  on 
him. 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  see  you  become  like  the  other 
women  here,  women  who  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in 
following  each  other’s  sillinesses,  and  whose  idea  of 
happiness  is  to  have  a  number  of  men  dangling  after 
them,  no  matter  how  weak  or  wicked  they  may  be.” 

The  last  shot  told  home. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  be  so  spiteful  to 
poDr  old  Count  Hannenberg,’’  she  said,  with  a  blush. 
“  It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  insists  on  following  me  all  the 
time  like  Hamlet  foliow'cd  the  Ghost,  and  you  know 
half  the  stories  they  tcii  about  him  are  not  true.” 

“  That  nice  little  story,  for  instance,  of  his  playing 
so  extensively  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
his  own  winnings  and  other  people’s 

“  Gross  scandal !”  she  said  impatiently. 

“  Scandal  or  not,  for  a  time  he  was  forbidden  the 
rooms,  and  the  directors  are  so  ‘  grieved’  to  do  a  thing 
of  that  kind,”  he  added  mockingly. 

“  Commend  me  to  men  for  egregious  gossips.  If  I 
were  you  I  would  sooner  go  and  help  with  the  diggings 
at  Pompeii  than  rake  up  these  mummy-like  stories  of 
years  ago.” 

“  You  have  positively  been  reading.” 

“  Not  I.  I  sometimes  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  fashion  sheets  of  the  Paris  paper,  but  I  can  get  all 
my  other  information  second-hand.’’ 

“  Well,  Hannenberg  is  a  ‘  plunger.’  It  is  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  sort  of  fellows  which  would  make  me 
sign  the  petition  to  the  French  Government  for  doing 
away  with  the  gambling.” 


Her  large  violet  eyes  seemed  to  be  suddenly  bright¬ 
ened  with  intelligence,  and  she  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Who  would  think  you  could  be  so  jealous  ?”  she 
said  when  her  laughter  had  somewhat  abated — laughter 
which  was  like  a  peal  of  bells,  and  which  displayed  to 
full  advantage  the  unbroken  arch  of  her  regular  white 
teeth.  “  Do  you  expect  me  to  make  myself  disagree¬ 
able  to  poor  old  Hannenberg  merely  to  please  yw/?” 

“Not  unless  you  have  a  gocv/  reason  for  pleasing 
me,”  he  answered,  lowering  his  voice. 

Why  he  made  that  sudden  answer  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  decided  his  destiny  he  could  never  afterwards 
tell.  There  are  moments  in  which  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  impulse  which  drives  us  on.  Olive’s 
beauty  had  certainly  never  looked  more  brilliant  than 
it  did  at  Monaco.  The  clear  white  and  carnation  of  her 
English  complexion,  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
perfect  lines  of  her  figure,  had  never  impressed  him 
with  such  admiration  till  he  saw  her  with  her  present 
surroundings.  But  he  despised  himself  even  as  he 
admired.  Hair  brown  or  black,  eyes  grey  or  blue, 
should  these  things  have  such  power  to  influence  him 
that — after  he  had  known  Godwyn — in  choosing  a  wife 
he  should  stop  to  meditate  on  these  points  as  if  he  were 
choosing  a  horse  or  a  toy  terrier  ?  The  fault,  he 
thought  in  his  bitterness,  was  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
had  a  habit  of  treating  their  wives  and  daughters  as  if 
they  were  creatures  no  more  equal  to  themselves  than 
toy  terriers  were  equal  to  the  West-End  ladies  who 
adored  them.  If  he  married  Olive  he  would  cure  her 
of  setting  such  a  high  store  on  these  mere  personal 
attractions.  Her  vanity  had  been  satisfied  by  the  ex¬ 
travagant  compliments  which  Count  Hannenberg  had 
paid  her — he  would  pay  her  no  such  compliments. 

And  so  he  said,  whilst  she  hesitated — 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  a  great  nuisance. 

Some  of  the  men  here  are  ladies’-maids  a  little  over¬ 
grown.  I  can  never  be  a  lady’s-maid.” 

She  laughed  again,  showing  the  little  teeth  which 
were  like  a  row  of  white  cowries.  f 

“  I  used  to  think  you  a  terrible  nuisance  when  you 
were  a  boy,  and  I  must  confess  your  old  aunts  were 
greater  nuisances  still.  Perhaps  it’s  in  the  family.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is,”  he  answered  gravely.  “  You  had 
better  think  whether  you  can  endure  it,  and  whether 
the  allurements  of  a  steady  income  such  as  I  can  offer 
you  can  empete  successfully  with  the  attractions  of  a 
more  butterfly  life.” 

“  You  are  fond  of  talking  about  ‘butterflies,’  ”  she 
said,  with  a  pretty  little  moue.  “  Women  are  not 
generally  suppesed  to  have  much  meaning  in  what  they 
say,  but  I  think  men  have  not  either.  I  don’t  know 
what  you  mean,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  that 
I  have  alw'a^s  been  used  to  enjoy  myself.  I  don’t  see 
what  is  the  use  of  living  if  we  ate  not  to  have  amuse¬ 
ment.” 

He  did  not  explain  what  he  meant.  He  might  have 
found  it  rather  difficult.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
moralising  over  existence  in  general,  and  could  not 
have  told  her  that  he  was  thinking  what  a  stupid  thing 
life  was,  and  how  petty  and  mean  were  the  pursuits 
and  ambitions  of  most  people.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
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sort  of  love-making.  He  did  not  even  take  her  to  his 
arms  or  kiss  her,  and  she  caught  herself  thinking,  in  a 
dissatisfied,  half-acknowledged  way,  that  in  winning 
him  she  had  somehow  won  the  shadow  instead  of  the 
substance. 

“  Quite  a  delightful  and  romantic  story,”  said  the 
people  at  Monaco.  “  They  say  that  now  she  has 
promised  to  marry  him  she  has  consented  to  give  up 
all  her  little  frivolities.  So  particular,  you  know,  those 
English.” 

Many  eyes  would  often  follow  them  when  they 
wandered,  to  suit  Humphrey’s  healthier  tastes,  on  the 
ruddy  cliffs,  which  were  partially  covered  with  tropical 
plants,  or  amongst  the  paths  and  terraces,  which  were 
set  with  aloes,  prickly  pears,  marigolds,  and  varieties 
of  cactus. 

“  Are  they  not  a  handsome  couple  ?”  people  would 
say,  as  they  whispered  at  their  appearance,  and  even 
Count  Hannenberg  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his 
rival  was  attractive,  and  just  the  sort  of  fellow  many 
women  would  be  fond  of. 

Only  Olive’s  mother  had  her  doubts  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thought  sometimes  with  a  pang  of  the  ill 
success  of  her  scheme  and  the  difficulties  which  still 
existed  concerning  her  daughter’s  future  happiness. 
There  was  something  forced  in  Humphrey’s  manner 
as  he  listened  to  the  chatter  of  his  ladylove.  His 
memory  evidently  oppressed  him,  and  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  seats  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  almond- 
trees  or  more  sombre  cypresses,  looking  down  upon 
the  querulous  gulls  riding  upon  the  waves  beneath,  he 
would  often  fall  into  deep  reveries,  not  hearing  her 
when  she  addressed  him.  At  such  times,  when  Olive 
complained  to  her  of  Humphrey’s  strange  and  bewil¬ 
dering  moods,  Mrs.  Neale  guessed  too  truly  at  the 
secret  of  his  heart — how  the  remembrance  of  another 
woman  was  going  everywhere  with  him  against  his 
will,  inseparable  as  his  shadow.  To  her  daughter 
she  never  whispered  of  the  pain  which  she  suspected 
was  constantly  at  his  heart.  It  was  easier  for  her 
to  say — 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  damp  you.  I  see  you  are  very 
much  in  love,  and  it  is  quite  a  new  experience  to  you, 
but  I  fear  lest  you  should  rush  a  little  too  quickly  into 
the  determination  of  marriage.  Before  you  take  the 
irrevocable  step  I  should  like  you  to  wait  and  reflect  a 
little.” 

“You  never  said  so  before,”  answered  Olive,  with  a 
pout. 

“  No  ;  the  circumstances  were  different.  Have  you 
forgotten  about  those  debts  ?  Is  Humphrey  the  man 
to  pay  them  and  not  to  question  you  about  them  ? 
Olive,  you  know  I  tried  my  very  best  to  prevent  this 
happening,  But,  situated  as  you  are  with  a  couple  of 
lovers,  each  laughing  at  the  other’s  presumption,  and 
with  the  one,  if  he  is  older,  prepared  to  pay  for  all 
your  extravagances,  you  may  excuse  me  if  I  begin  to 
doubt  a  little  which  will  suit  you  the  best  of  the  two. 
It  is  too  late  for  us  to  look  back ;  but  I  should  have 
been  firmer  with  you  before.  You  know  I  would  cut 
off  my  right  hand  if  I  could  do  so  to  free  you  from 
this  dilemma !” 
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Olive  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  her  mother’s, 
whose  own  were  full  of  pity  and  sorrow,  she  thought. 
She  was  touched,  and  burst  into  sudden  tears,  being 
petted  and  soothed  as  one  might  have  soothed  a  child, 
and  Humphrey  coming  in  when  the  two  were  em¬ 
bracing  each  other  took  the  scene  rather  coldly,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  what  ailed  his  be¬ 
trothed.  He  cared  little  for  these  demonstrative  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  feeling,  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was 
anxious  and  uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  I  BELIEVE  a  feather  might  have  floored  him,  so 
much  was  he  taken  by  surprise,”  said  the  garrulous 
English  waiter  at  the  hotel  at  which  Humphrey  Bardsley 
lodged,  when  the  latter  received  a  telegram  telling  him 
of  the  state  of  things  at  Dornton. 

That  Hayden  should  have  “  bolted,”  as  Humphrey 
called  it,  leaving  his  poor  old  uncle  in  the  lurch  to 
manage  the  workpeople  when  they  were  in  such  a  state 
of  insubordination,  and  that  he  himself  should  have 
been  wrapped  in  such  a  state  of  false  security  as  to  be 
seeking  his  own  pleasure  and  leaving  others  to  brave 
the  storm,  were  at  first  considerations  which  were 
nearly  maddening.  He,  like  Godwyn,  had  distrusted 
Hayden,  but  never  to  this  terrible  extent.  If  the  rabble 
had  called  the  hated  manager  a  thief  or  a  cheat  he 
would  without  hesitation  have  contradicted  them  ;  but 
he  recollected  that  he  had  himself  to  blame  for  his 
inertia. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  hopeless  as  he  is  ?” 
exclaimed  Olive  to  her  mother  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  lover  about  it.  “  He  knows  that  his  money 
is  gone,  and  he  is  afflicted  with  heaviness  of  spirits  less 
for  the  loss  of  his  money  than  for  the  treachery  of  his 
agent.  Could  you  believe  that  a  man  who  is  so  clever 
in  some  things  could  reason  so  much  like  a  baby  in 
others 

“  The  money  is  not  all  gone.  There  must  still  be  a 
sufficient  provision.” 

“  For  ‘  respectable’  humdrum  people  to  live  upon,  or 
for  a  young  couple  beginning  life,  with  books  about 
cookery  and  manuals  for  ‘  household  management,’  but 
not  to  pay  for  what  you  call  ‘  extravagances,’  ”  cried 
Olive  despairingly.  “  If  the  place  is  sold  it  will  be 
perfectly  dreadful !” 

“  You  might  take  a  smaller  house  and  begin  in  a 
quieter  way,”  said  Mrs.  Neale,  at  her  wits’  end  how  to 
speak  for  the  best. 

“  And  not  be  able  to  *  receive’ — not  know  any  of  the 
county  families  !”  cried  Olive,  who  regarded  the  latter 
idea  as  a  ghastly  suggestion. 

She  did  not  look  much  like  a  girl  who  had  been 
broken  in  to  endure  the  hardships  of  life  when  she  sent 
for  Humphrey  to  see  her  that  very  evening,  and 
admitted  him  into  a  pretty  boudoir  lighted  up  with 
many  wax-lights  and  with  a  blazing  fire.  Her  face 
looked  grey  and  changed  in  spite  of  a  becoming  evening 
dress,  with  much  old  lace  about  the  neck  and  arms,  for 
she  really  loved  him  after  her  selfish  fashion,  but  if  she 
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found  him  lying  dead  she  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  shocked  than  she  was  by  his  sudden  statement 
that  he  was  ruined,  or  next  to  ruined,  and  she  knew 
that  her  whole  future  depended  on  what  she  should  say 
and  do  during  the  next  few  minutes. 

Humphrey  himself  had  come  to  her,  a  little  nervous 
and  agitated,  with  a  sense  of  no  income,  which — he 
could  not  well  tell  why — was  very  far  from  lying  as 
heavily  as  it  should  have  done  on  his  conscience. 

“  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  you.  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  honourable,”  he  said,  turning  away  his 
face  from  her  as  if  he  doubted  his  power  to  look  at 
her. 

“  Ah  yes,  your  honour  !  your  word  of  honour  !”  she 
repeated  passionately,  “  that  big  word  to  which  men 
sacrifice  so  much.  I  think  you  might  have  broken  the 
news  a  little  more  carefully  to  me.” 

“  If  you  love  me  and  I  love  you  the  thing  can  make 
no  difference,”  he  answered  a  little  hoarsely,  still  turn¬ 
ing  away  his  head. 

“  Cannot  it  ?  We  must  face  the  future — we  must 
look  at  it  in  all  its  aspects,”  she  was  beginning,  when 
he  interrupted  her,  speaking  harshly  and  even  resent¬ 
fully — 

“  Why  veil  the  fact  ?”  he  asked.  “  I  think  Talley¬ 
rand  himself  might  have  learned  diplomacy  from  you. 
If  you  love  me,  the  rest  is  nothing  ;  if  not,  why  waste 
words  about  it  ?  Why  not  tear  away  at  once  the 
delicate  network  of  deception  which  has  been  spun  over 
the  fact  that  you  never  really  cared  for  me  ?  Why, 
what  women  call  love — the  majority  of  women — has  no 
more  resemblance  to  nature  than  if  it  were  a  panto¬ 
mime  !  With  hearts  as  dry  as  Gideon’s  fleece  they  will 
pretend  to  love  and  value  a  fellow,  and  directly  there  is 
a  fear  about  his  losing  his  money-bags  they  have  a 
different  code  of  morals  for  cloud  and  for  sunshine.” 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  stood  listening  to  him 
with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head,  and  even  in  his 
excitement  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  beauty  of  the 
blue- veined  inner  sides  of  the  perfectly-modelled  arms 
from  which  the  lace  fell  back,  and  the  form  of  the 
pretty  little  nostrils,  inflated,  like  Vivien’s,  with  scornful 
anger. 

“  Thank  God  that  my  opinion  of  womanhood  is  not 
lowered  through  he  continued,  interpreting  her 
silence  and  the  way  in  which  she  looked  at  him.  “  I 
know  better  and  truer  women.  Thank  God  I  can  bear 
to  part  from  you  !  So  help  me  Heaven,  I  am  not  come 
to  ask  for  any  favours  or  assistance  from  you  /” 

She  burst  into  passionate  tears ;  her  vanity  was 
wounded.  And  he  said,  speaking  more  softly — 

“  I  would  rather  see  you  cry  than  try  to  make  a 
joke  about  it.  I  understand  now  that  you  valued  me 
only  for  my  supposed  belongings.  Let  us  be  mutually 
thankful  that  things  have  not  gone  far  between  us.  No 
engagement  now  exists.  I  never  planned  to  bring 
poverty  on  you.’'" 

Even  her  tears  made  no  difference  to  him  at  that 
moment.  He  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  free  from  the 
fatal  glamour  of  her  beauty,  and  was  justified  in  his 
anger  and  disgust  at  her  readiness  to  dismiss  him.  He 
had  been  duped  and  cajoled,  he  thought,  there  could  be 


no  doubt  of  it  now,  but  he  thanked  God  that  the  girl 
had  not  duped  him  to  the  bitter  end. 

“  Keep  your  reproaches  to  yourself,”  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  anger  answering  to  his  own.  “  Is  it 
my  fault  if  they  ask  more  from  me  than  I  am  able  to 
perform  ?  I  am  weary  of  the  comedy  which  I  play 
night  and  day.  God  knows  I  am  weary  of  it,  but  I 
don’t  know  how  to  break  through  it.  How  would  you 
like — if  I  married  you — to  be  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
people  who,  if  not  exactly  duns,  would  be  something 
very  nearly  like  it,  and  who  would  not  wait  for  their 
money  without  exposing  you  to  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  ?” 

“  You  should  put  them  off  with  pretty  speeches,”  he 
said,  still  with  bitterness.  “  Women  who  are  worth 
anything  know  how  to  make  a  fine  art  of  bills.  Their 
delicate  intuition  and  their  diplomatic  art  should  serve 
them  well  in  such  exigencies.” 

“  Go  if  you  have  been  telegraphed  for,”  she  answered, 
speaking  with  shaking  voice.  “  Go  whilst  I  have 
strength  to  part  with  you.  I  know  it  will  be  better  for 
both  of  us.  Go  !  I  will  write  to  you  at  Dornton,  but 
don’t  say  a  word  to  my  mother.  I  will  make  her  under¬ 
stand  everything.” 

****** 

“  I  must  make  haste  and  marry  the  Marquis  of 
Carrabas,  the  Lord  of  Golconda,  or  something  of  that 
sort,”  she  said  wearily  when  she  told  the  story  to 
Mrs.  Neale  that  night,  trying  to  think  herself  cured 
when  she  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  Humphrey’s 
temper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  hard  to  live  up  to  our  own  eloquence  when  the 
test  is  put  to  us,  and  so  Godwyn  found  it  when  she 
came  to  the  prose  and  not  the  poetry.  She  had  fared 
too  sumptuously  at  first  to  be  able  to  eat  the  plain  food 
of  the  commonest  every-day  experiences.  It  was  a 
shock  to  her  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  her  father, 
who  had  slidden  by  slow  degrees  down  the  descending 
ladder.  Deprived  of  his  pension,  and  unable  to  support 
himself  in  ill-health,  she  found  him  lying  in  bed  in 
miserable  I^ndon  lodgings,  with  the  pervading  smell 
of  garlic  and  onion  from  the  other  rooms  in  the  house, 
with  the  dirt  swept  into  corners,  and  the  torso  of  a 
jug,  spoutless  and  handleless,  doing  duty  in  his  carpet¬ 
less  room.  To  make  things  worse,  as  the  lodgings 
were  near  the  river,  and  he  occupied  an  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  there  was  an  insidious  damp  per¬ 
vading  everything,  with  great  patches,  like  furry  mould, 
on  the  paper  of  the  walls. 

“  We  must  get  him  out  of  this  at  all  costs,”  was  her 
first  idea  ;  and  then  her  next,  “  how  to  turn  her 
musical  gifts  to  practical  advantage.”  For  the  first 
time  she  had  to  learn  how,  in  musical  education,  the 
supply  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  how 
her  services  would  be  disdainfully  paid  for  by  a  critical 
and  detracting  public,  and  she  was  fain  to  eke  out  her 
scanty  earnings  by  fancy  lace-work  for  a  milliner’s  shop, 
with  fingers  too  often  excoriated  by  the  cold. 
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Her  father’s  state  of  health  had  proved  so  weak  that 
he  was  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  his  daughter’s  return  to  him.  And  when 
the  winter  set  in  in  good  earnest,  it  was  evident  that 
the  cruellest  storms  of  that  life  which  had  been  a  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  for  him  were  to  be  ended  at  last.  Life 
had  been  a  hard  riddle  for  the  man  who  had  made  such 
early  mistakes  in  it — an  unreadable  scroll. 

“  Surely,’’  thought  Godwyn,  “  death  would  lift  the 
curtains  and  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  light  which 
lately  he  had  seemed  to  crave.’’  For  the  last  time 
he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  evil  tongues ;  there  could 
be  no  more  vexing  questions,  no  more  miserable 
memories. 

“  All  the  millions  of  the  dead  have  got  through  it 
befoie.  To  object  to  die  is  to  object  to  b^eing  human,” 
he  said  one  day  to  his  daughter,  who  repeated  to  herself 
how  Schiller  had  once  talked  like  that,  and  reasoned 
that  “death  was  no  evil  because  it  was  universal.” 

“  And  yet  somehow  all  that  seems  to  make  no 
difference  when  one  has  to  go  through  it  oneself,” 
muttered  the  broken-down  man. 

She  answered,  when  there  was  a  slight  pause  in  the 
traffic  of  the  streets — 

“  It  can  make  no  difference  if  the  Lord  of  Life  is 
with  us.”  And  then  she  found  courage  to  continue — 
“  It  is  only  when  we  feel  that  He  has  warmed  the 
grave  for  us  that  we  can  have  the  real  courage  to  lie 
down  in  it.” 

Till  that  moment  he  had  seen  the  darkness  and  had 
seen  nothing  beyond  it,  but  now  real  forgiveness  in  its 
highest  Christlike  sense,  as  another  name  for  Love,  came 
home  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  Now  that 
he  believed  in  Godwyn’s  love  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  realise  a  higher  forgiveness. 

When  her  father  was  taken  from  her  all  Godwyn’s 
energy  seemed  to  forsake  her.  Till  then  she  had  not 
lost  her  singleness  of  heart  and  oneness  of  purpose, 
but  now  her  memory  was  for  ever  flitting  back  to  the 
happier  recollections  of  her  once-luxurious  home.  All 
desire  for  fame,  all  success  seemed  as  nothing  to  her 
now ;  the  few  patrons  she  had  gained  grew  indignant 
with  her  for  her  indifference. 

“Oh,  the  pity  of  it!”  she  thought,  as  she  looked 
back  upon  the  story  of  her  father’s  life.  “  It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  died  when  I  was  a  little 
child  I  If  a  clap  of  thunder  comes  to  the  cedar-tree 
and  the  lightning  strikes  it  to  the  ground,  the  end  is  at 
least  worthy  of  it  I  But  let  it  be  spared  the  slow 
undermining  of  parasites  at  its  roots — let  it  be  spared 
that  indignity  !  If  I  had  only  known  my  father  as  he 
was  when  my  mother  met  him  !” 

And  then  she  would  blame  herself  for  her  morbid 
reflections,  wondering  if  the  shame  which  had  now 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  would  ever  lapse 
into  the  shade  of  forgotten  things,  and  longing  for  what 
seemed  the  far-off,  faint  possibility  of  peace. 

On  the  day  when,  after  some  difficulty,  Humphrey 
succeeded  in  tracing  her  to  her  lodgings,  springing  im¬ 
patiently  up  the  narrow  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  when,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  knock  of  a  stranger 
at  the  door  of  her  room,  she  retreated  to  the  farthest 


window  and  stooped  low  over  her  needlework,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  her  thoughts  than  that  Humphrey 
was  in  England,  still  less  that  he  should  leave  Dornton 
during  the  present  emergency  to  seek  her  out  in  her 
retirement  and  to  tempt  her  to  return  with  him. 

His  touch  was  on  the  handle  of  the  door  while  she 
was  still  hesitating  how  to  answer  the  knock,  and  she 
doubted  whether  she  was  in  her  sound  wits — her  sick 
heart  giving  one  bound — as  she  heard  her  name  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  well-known  voice,  and  he  himself — or 
was  it  his  wraith  ? — pushed  open  the  door  and  entered 
the  room  ! 

He  saw  a  tall  fair  woman  with  noble  countenance, 
but  so  pale  and  wasted  he  could  scarcely  believe  he 
was  looking  at  Godwyn.  The  change  in  her  did  not 
annoy  him  as  it  might  once  have  done  ;  he  had  ceased 
to  set  a  high  value  on  that  beauty  which  enthrals  through 
the  senses.  But  a  great  wave  of  compassion  came  over 
him  as  he  looked  at  her — a  compassion  which  seemed  to 
lie  too  deep  for  words. 

“  So — this  is  your  kingdom  !”  he  said,  gazing  round 
at  the  squalor  of  the  room. 

“  I  am  poor,”  she  answered,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stained  old  drugget,  “  and  poverty  is  not  so  romantic 
as  we  used  to  think  it  in  our  childhood.  In  my  case 
there  are  few  counterbalancing  advantages.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  he  said,  a  little  impatiently. 
“  You  can’t  possibly  go  on  living  like  this.” 

She  laughed  nervously  as  she  answered — 

“  It  has  been  rather  bad,  I  must  confess — something 
like  the  report  of  the  Medical  Benevolent  or  the 
Governesses’  Institution.  To  have  paid  for  people’s 
services  doesn’t  justify  you  in  looking  down  upon  them,” 
she  added  rather  vaguely,  “  but  I  have  got  used  to 
being  snubbed  as  well  as  to  being  poor.  My  best 
musical  compositions  have  sold  for  very  little.” 

“  And  you  are  unhappy  ?”  he  continued,  looking 
down  at  the  rusty  black  dress  which  she  was  wearing. 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  not  a  new  dress,  but  a  kind-hearted 
woman  gave  it  to  me — the  wife  of  a  bookseller  to 
whose  children  I  give  music  lessons,”  she  answered 
apologetically.  “  I  could  not  afford  a  new  dress.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  I  can  pay  off  the  expenses 
of — the  funeral.” 

It  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  said 
in  a  choked  voice — 

“  I  c.an’t  bear  to  see  you  unhappy.” 

“  Happy  I”  she  repeated  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
quiet  smile  and  with  a  steady  light  burning  in  her  eyes. 
“  It  is  a  question  I  never  ask  myself ;  I  have  no  time  to 
ask  it.  Do  you  remember,  Humphrey,  long  ago,  how 
affronted  you  were  with  me  because  I  told  you  that 
unbroken  good  luck  was  a  doubtful  boon  for  a  man  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  no  bad  thing  even  for  you  to  be  reminded 
sometimes  of  the  existence  of  suffering.” 

“  In  my  case  there  is  no  need  for  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  that  admonition,”  he  said,  a  little  bluntly. 
“  I  have  had  trouble  enough  lately,  and  you  cannot 
suffer  without  a  shadow  falling  upon  me.  Has  your 
father’s  death  made  you  sad  ?” 

“  No,”  she  said  slowly,  “  it  does  not  make  me  sad 
now.  “  I  was  comforted  about  it  before  he  died.  I 
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try  to  think,  when  I  am  not  morbid,  of  that  passage  in 
the  Bible  about  the  ‘  sons  of  glory,’  and  to  believe 
how  all  things  may  be  resolved  again,  even  through 
suffering,  into  the  original  glory.  My  faith  wavers 
sometimes,  but  I  try  to  think  of  Who  went  first  through 
the  gates  of  that  suffering.” 

The  serious  tenderness  of  her  voice,  the  liquid  in¬ 
flexions  in  its  sweet,  sad  tones,  touched  him,  and  he 
answered — 

“  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  to  take  you  back  to 
Dornton.  Did  my  uncle  tell  you  that  whatever  money 
there  may  be  left  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  your 
full  share  of  it  ?” 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  in  her  natural 
straightforward  manner,  and  answered  in  her  unreserved 
way — 

“  Yes,  he  did  tell  me — there  can  be  no  occasion  to 
hide  anything.  He  told  me  he  had  made  a  will  be¬ 
queathing  everything  to  you.” 

“  That  cannot  prevent  me  from  helping  you,”  he 
rejoined,  a  little  sharply. 

No,  he  could  not  help  her,  she  thought  as  she  shook 
her  head.  He  was  not  any  relation  of  hers,  and  a 
young  man  was  powerless  to  help  a  young  woman 
unless  she  could  give  him  an  excuse  stronger  than  that 
of  Platonic  friendship. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  continued  hurriedly,  “  that  I 
have  been  undutiful  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  since  I 
heard  of  what  happened  in  my  absence  ?  I  have  taunted 
my  poor  uncle  a  dozen  times  for  letting  you  go  alone 
on  your  quest,  and  it  seems  it  was  your  own  obstinacy. 
Why  should  you  not  let  me  help  you  in  the  way  I 
long  ago  proposed  to  you  ?  If  there  was  a  good  reason 
then,  there  is  a  better  reason  now  why  you  should  con¬ 
sent  to  be  my  wife.  I  remember  how  you  used  to  say, 
‘  Are  you  afiaid  of  the  world  ?’  The  world  is  nothing 
to  either  of  us.  It  has  more  reason  to  abuse  me  than 
you.” 

For  the  first  time  her  bravery  seemed  to  break  down. 
To  think  that  Humphrey’s  old  character  should  so 
suddenly  have  come  back  to  him  !  The  stately  head 
which  had  never  been  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  debt,  and 
was  not  to  be  forced  down  by  the  iron  collar  of  poverty, 
was  bent  like  a  reed  when  she  heard  his  words.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

“  Godwyn,’’  he  said,  venturing  nearer  to  her  and 
bending  over  her  slight  stooped  body,  “  I  have  to 
thank  you  that  1  am  no  longer  in  the  rank  of  drones. 
It  was  you  who  made  me  first  aware  of  the  fatal 
numbness  of  deterioration  which  was  stealing  over  me, 
mind  and  soul.  Despise  me  if  you  will,  as  I  despise 
my  own  self-seeking.  God  knows  how  wretched  I 
have  been  with  all  the  Furies,”  he  added,  with  a  little 
attempt  at  the  humorous,  “  Megaera,  Alecto,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  crowding  upon  me ;  but  away  from  you  I 
shall  dwindle  morally  and  spiritually.” 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  the  dupe  of  some  enchanting 
dream,  yet  she  had  too  strong  a  feeling  for  her  own 
dignity  to  show  the  joy  which  she  felt.  Hitherto  she 
;  had  been  thinking,  since  she  had  heard  that  story  about 

I  her  father,  how  well  it  was  that  Humphrey,  with  his 

^  fastidious  ideas  about  many  things,  should  have  escaped 


what  he  might  have  thought  the  infamy  of  marrying 
her,  but  now  the  voluntary  martyrdom  which  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself  began  to  have  quite  another 
aspect — for  she  loved  him  still.  Everything  was  not 
dead  in  her  heart — it  had  not  yet  ceased  to  beat  whit 
enthusiasm  for  him.  Even  now,  when  he  continued  to 
speak,  and  she  heard  him  but  indistinctly,  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  he  were  uttering  winged  words,  with  which 
she  could  not  just  then  keep  pace.  Her  voice  wavered 
and  broke,  and  the  tears  still  ciowded  up  to  her  eyes  as 
she  faltered — 

“  But  you  talk  nonsense.  You  forget  the  draw¬ 
backs.  It  is  extravagant — impossible  !” 

“  What  drawbacks  ?  You  need  not  look  so  tragic. 
I  don’t  want  to  talk  bunkum,  but  only  a  hearty,  whole¬ 
some  love,  for  the  better  and  not  for  the  worse,  need 
not  make  you  wish  to  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth.” 

“  I  want  you  to  think  seriously  of  it.” 

“  I  was  never  more  sane  and  serious.” 

“  Look  before  you — think  of  your  future  life — 
marriage  is  not  everything.” 

“  Godwyn  !”  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

“  No,  not  everything,  and  a  woman  is  not  every¬ 
thing,”  she  added  firmly,  and  yet  with  a  voice  which 
vibrated  with  feminine  tenderness.  “  I  used  to  think 
you  cared — for — some  one  else — but — if  not — there  are 
other  women — richly  dowered — I  will  not  bind  you  to 
feminine  poverty  and  me.” 

“  It  is  you  now  who  are  talking  nonsense,”  he  said  in 
a  voice  as  if  he  were  deeply  hurt.  “You  have  as 
much  as  acknowledged  that  you  do  not  wish  to  dismiss 
me,  and  yet  you  have  such  a  low  opinion  of  me ;  you 
think  me  so  mean  and  petty - ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  mean,”  she  began,  but  she  could 
not  finish  her  sentence.  Her  eyes  met  his,  and  it  was 
as  if  their  spirits  had  touched — as  glance  meets  glance. 
She  knew  now  that  he  had  always  loved  her,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  help  it. 

“  I  am  taken  by  storm,”  she  said,  trying  to  free 
herself  as  her  head  again  sank  low,  and  was — this  time — 
pillowed  on  his  shoulder.  He  could  feel  the  beating  of 
her  heart  against  his. 

“  I  have  not  yet  said  ‘  Yes,’  ”  she  reminded  him, 
trying  to  struggle  away  from  him. 

“  But  you  have  looked  it,  my  wife,  my  beloved 
wife !” 

“  Excuse  me.  I  have  known  so  little  happiness,  it  is 
something  to  have  no  dread  of  to-morrow’s  dawm,”  she 
said,  wiping  away  her  last  tears,  as  he  asked  her  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  good  people  of  the  house  and 
prepare  to  return  to  Dornton  w-ith  him  by  the  next 
train. 

Then  he  made  her  smile  by  telling  her  of  the  mortal 
terror  with  which  he  had  waited  to  hear  his  fate  from 
her  lips,  and  how  the  pretension  of  being  her  husband 
had  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  sacrilege  afier  all  that  had 
happened.  He  had  meant  to  add  to  this  a  short  con¬ 
fession  of  his  brief  engagement  to  Olive,  but  her  perfect 
trust  in  him  daunted  him — his  courage  failed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  “  Marquis  of  Carrabas’’  was  personified  by  poor 
old  Count  Hannenberg.  O.ive  tried  to  persuade  her¬ 
self  that  he  was  in  person  and  character  about  twenty 
years  younger  than  his  real  age.  Infirm  and  suffering, 
yet  always  smiling,  he  had  hidden  under  wig  and  broad¬ 
cloth  a  mute  despair,  till  he  met  the  pretty  English  girl 
to  whom  he  looked  for  the  brightness  of  his  remaining 
days.  He  had  seen  much,  had  made  long  journeys, 
had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge,  and  had  a  grod 
memory,  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  whispered  tales 
concerning  his  antecedents  he  might  not  only  have 
passed  current  at  Monaco,  but  his  society  might  have 
been  courted  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  “  perfected,”  as 
he  declared,  “  an  infallible  system”  for  gamblers. 

“  You  can’t  understand  the  sort  of  pressure  which 
has  been  put  upon  me,”  Oiive  wrote  to  Humphrey  in  a 
final  letter  of  farewell;  and  he,  ready  to  blame  Mrs. 
Neale  for  sacrificing  her  daughter  on  the  altar  of 
expediency,  wrote  in  answer — 

“  I  assure  you  I  blame  you  for  nothing.  I  am  quite 
as  ready  to  blame  myself  tor  my  own  precipitation  in 
hurrjing  on  the  engagement,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  that 
you  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  me  by  not  telling 
me  everything  before.” 

Now  that  it  was  all  over  he  was  ready  to  moralise  in 
a  cynical  way  about  it,  looking  upon  society  as  a  mas¬ 
querade  in  which  the  women  especially  wore  masks 
veiling  their  true  selves  from  each  other.  The  die  was 
cast,  the  victory  was  won ;  he  had  lost  his  wealth,  but 
he  was  free  from  a  fatal  spell,  and  stood  erect  again,  an 
independent  man.  The  knowledge  of  O.ive’s  fresh 
engagement  scarcely  caused  him  a  momentary  pang ; 
the  only  wonder  to  him  niw  was  that  he  ever  could 
have  gazed  with  idiotic  admiration  on  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  double-dealing. 
The  discovery  that  moral  deformity  could  exist  in  such 
a  perfect  form  seemed  only  to  have  increased  his  yearn¬ 
ing  after  the  good  and  noble. 

In  the  same  frame  of  mind  that  he  was  ready  to  reason 
severely  on  the  conduct  of  those  changeable  women  who 
are  aware  of  their  power  and  use  it  to  irritate  and  con¬ 
sole,  madden  and  re-console,  playing  upon  the  finest 
feelings  of  men  as  upon  so  much  common  catgut,  a 
sickening  conviction  came  upon  him  of  the  utter  useless¬ 
ness  of  his  former  life.  It  was  as  if  the  cord  of  self¬ 
approbation,  strained  too  forcibly,  had  suddenly  re¬ 
bounded  like  the  snapping  of  the  strongest  string  of 
some  worm  eaten  musical  instrument,  carrying  away  the 
sounding-board  and  all  that  had  made  the  harmony. 
He  despised  himself  for  slouching  and  dawdling  through 
the  best  years  of  his  existence,  and  determined  to 
try  and  undo  a  little  of  what  his  folly  and  neglect 
had  accomplished.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must 
work  a  little,  be  his  work  ever  so  small  or  so  un- 
lewarded  ;  and  when  after  his  rapid  journey  to  Dornton 
he  was  met  by  the  condolences  of  cold-blooded,  un- 
genial  acquaintances,  or  the  despairing  exclamations  of 
his  friends,  he  could  only  say  to  himself,  “Whatever 
harm  I  may  have  done  by  my  indifference  I  must  take 
the  consequences  of  and  try  my  best  to  undo.” 

“  We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  dispensations 


of  an  inscrutable  Providence,”  said  Aunt  Rachel  as  she 
met  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  Minor-house. 

“  I  fancy  I  have  heard  that  remark  before,  but  we 
must  kno  v  what  Providence  intends  before  we  recon¬ 
cile  ourselves,”  H  imphrey  surprised  her  by  answering 
as  he  divested  himself  of  his  great-coar.  “  I  must  go 
through  with  this  thing  ;  as  to  these  men  I  must  enforce 
obedience.” 

“A  creditable  attempt  after  practicability,  but  I  fear 
it  comes  too  late,”  said  Mr.  Bardsley,  shaking  his  head 
after  listening  for  some  time  to  his  nephew’s  projects. 

“The  difficulty  may  possibly  yield  to  energetic 
action.  Abuses  have  crept  in  ;  there  must  be  a  fair 
division  of  labaur,”  continued  Humphrey,  speaking 
rapidly,  and  the  old  man  looked  up  again  astonished, 
wondering  that  until  now  he  had  never  understood  the 
younger  one’s  character. 

“  These  things  must  be  seen  to  at  any  cost,”  added 
Humphrey,  attemp  ing  to  arouse  him  from  his  inertia, 
and  speaking  really  eloquently  and  forcibly  of  the  danger 
of  an  irreparable  breach  between  employer  and  employed, 
with  hardship  and  unfairness  on  the  one  side  and  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hatred  on  the  other,  N  ar  was  he  content  with 
“  speaking for  that  very  afternoon,  tired  as  he  was 
with  his  journey,  he  sought  out  the  groups  of  discon¬ 
tented  workers  who  were  standing  together  near  the 
public-houses,  with  their  voices  raised  in  stormy  con¬ 
ference,  and,  keeping  himself  from  using  the  imperative 
tone  which  might  have  exasperated  them,  summanei 
them  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  their  grievances  on  the 
morrow. 

When  the  morrow  came  the  ladies  in  the  Manor- 
house  were  a  go  ad  deal  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of  rough 
men  and  women  who  accepted  Humphrey’s  invitation. 
So  numerous  were  they  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
address  them  from  the  balcony,  the  frightened  servants 
insisting  on  barring  the  doors  against  the  intruders. 
Mr.  Bardsley  had  retired  in  a  s'ate  of  protest  to  his 
sanctum,  from  whence  he  could  look  out  on  the  front 
of  the  house,  shaking  his  head  over  his  nephew’s  ill- 
advised  attempt. 

“  He  may  understand  about  diamond  rings,  horses, 
and  cricket,  but  he  is  an  absolute  ignoram  is  in 
matters  of  business  and  knowledge  of  the  world,”  he 
remarked  somewhat  testily  to  his  sister  Rachel.  “  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  he’ll  have  the  windows  broken, 
and  his  own  skull  into  the  bargain.” 

Meanwhile  Humphrey,  driven  without  preparation 
to  his  maiden  speech,  was  addressing  the  mob  in  his 
loudest  and  clearest  rones. 

“  I  have  invited  you,’’  he  said,  “  to  talk  this  over 
like  men,-  You  have  your  grievance,  and  I  have  my. 
grievance,  but  we  are  still  separate  members  of  one 
body — the  interests  of  mister  and  workmen  are  iden¬ 
tical.” 

“  He  the  master  !  a  whippersnapper  like  ’im  !’’ 

“  Hauld  yer  tongue,  bantam !”  shouted  different 
voices  amongst  the  crowd,  as  a  few  of  the  more  dari  ig 
spirits,  who  had  been  urged  on  by  the  wire-pullers 
amongst  the  unionists,  elbowed  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

“  Do  you  dislike  the  word  ‘  master  ?’  Then  call 
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me  your  friend,''  he  continued,  with  a  good-tempered 
laugh.  “  I  know  that  a  few  sugarplums  of  speech  have 
been  lavished  on  my  uncle  as  well  as  on  myself  when¬ 
ever  our  backs  have  chanced  to  be  turned,  and  I  am 
ready  to  swallow  the  sugarplums  ;  but  somebody  must 
guide  the  reins  in  an  affair  of  this  sort,  and  is  it  wise  to 
chafe  and  kick  directly  the  collar  galls  a  little,  so  as  to 
knock  the  whole  thing — shafts  and  driving-seat — to 
pieces  ?  For  my  own  part  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wastefulness  and  selfishness  which  makes  the 
rich  rob  the  poor  of  their  pleasure  in  life,  turning  men 
into  machines.  I  am  ready  to  make  fair  concessions.” 

“  Hark  at  him,  lads,  with  all  his  picturs  and  his  fine 
trappings,  his  works  of  hart !’’  cried  another  interrupter, 
who  had  been  preparing  for  the  campaign  over  gin-and- 
water,  and  who  waved  his  hands  with  a  Gracchus-like 
gesture  at  the  Manor-house. 

“  Ah !  you  are  right  there,”  cried  Humphrey,  not 
disregarding  the  hint.  “  What  should  I  care  for  pur¬ 
chasing  new  works  of  art,  bought  with  profits  which 
might  be  disproportionate — the  very  lifeblood  of  the 
workers  ?  Before  I  met  you  I  had  determined  to  part 
with  that  house,  and  to  build,  if  possible,  new  ones  for 
you.  A  smaller  house  will  do  for  me ;  and  if  you 
continue  to  live  in  a  state  which  has  sometimes  filled 
me  with  shame  and  disgust  it  shall  not  be  because  there 
is  any  unfair  division  of  profit.  The  division  shall  be  a 
just  one.  You  cannot  expect  me  to  make  concessions 
which  will  involve  any  serious  loss  to  the  business,  but 
where  there  is  a  real  grievance  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
apply  a  remedy.  What  have  we  to  fight  about  ?  A 
desire  for  peace  on  both  sides  ought  speedily  to  insure 
a  peaceful  negotiation.” 

He  waited  to  take  breath ,  wondering  if  a  disinterested 
outsider  would  accuse  him  of  being  impulsive  and  of 
yielding  too  readily  to  the  opposition.  But  already  the 
anger  of  the  crowd  had  cooled  itself. 

“  What’s  he  speechifying  like  that  for  ?  Takes  us 
to  be  uncommon  soft  if  we  b’lieve  in  all  that  sawder,’' 
cried  the  workman  who  had  interrupted  him  once  or 
twice  before. 

“  Mebbe  he’s  in  the  right  of  it,”  answered  another, 
nudging  his  neighbour.  “  Don’t  let’s  clap  the  saddle 
on  the  wrong  baste  whilst  one  of  the  grave-eyed, 
quieter- looking  men,  who  had  belonged  to  Godwyn’s 
class,  turned  round  authoritatively  and  said — 

“  Tell  ye  what,  lads,  ye’ll  let  the  gen’lman  have 
his  say  or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  yer.” 

“  The  power  of  combination,  let  me  tell  you,” 
continued  Humphrey,  “  is  quite  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  master  as  the  workman.  If  you 
agitate,  if  you  threaten,  I  have  done  with  you.  You 
only  show  your  melancholy  ignorance  of  the  proper 
relations  which  should  exist  between  us.” 

He  was  once  more  interrupted  by  a  mocking  observa¬ 
tion  amongst  the  crowd,  but  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  popular  spirit,  and  his  voice  rang 
out  again  clearly  as  ever  as  he  went  on. 

“Why  protract  this  contest  ?  Why  engage  in  a 
useless  struggle  ?  I  will  pay  you  the  highest  wages  I 
can  afford  to  give  you,  but  I  must  earn  a  liveliho^  as 
well  as  you,  and  if  I  find  that  the  markets  are  already 


overstocked,  and  if  you  persist  in  an  obstinate  attempt 
to  ruin  me,  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  shut  the  mills 
altogether  and  have  recourse  to  some  other  means  of 
livelihood.” 

“  Shut  the  mills !”  when  they  knew  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  and 
when  old  associations  bound  them  to  the  spot.  The 
faces  of  the  listeners  became  black. 

“  I  warned  you,”  he  continued,  taking  advantage  of 
the  murmuring  sounds  of  discontent.  “  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  possible  to  kick  the  shafts  to  pieces  ? 

I  give  you  fair  notice  that  if  you  continue  to  oppose  me 
in  an  obstinate  spirit  you  may  not  have  seen  to  the 
bitter  end  of  this.  Are  your  Nuives  and  families  to 
starve?  Are  you  to  continue  out  of  work,  and  to  go 
to  the  workhouse  ?  That  is  not  my  way  of  settling  the 
difficulty.  It  is  not  by  starving  the  labourer  or  by 
employing  cheap  and  inferior  labour  that  British  manu¬ 
facture  is  to  succeed.” 

Cheers  followed  the  declaration,  and  he  warmed  as 
he  continued — 

“  I  will  reward  you  for  your  energy,  aptitude,  and 
skill,  but  we  must  mutually  trust  each  other.  If  business 
could  only  be  obtained  by  screwing  down  wages  I 
would  rather  be  without  it ;  but  you  must  recollect,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  dear  labour  stimulates  invention — 
already  we  have  been  introducing  more  machinery 
instead  of  hand-labour.  There  is  an  evil,  as  you  all 
think,  in  foreign  competition,  and  there  is  as  great  an 
evil  in  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  be  expended  at 
the  public-house.  Hitherto  we  have  given  in  to  the 
habit  adopted  with  regard  to  the  farm-labourers,  and 
paid  you  a  portion  of  your  wages  in  cider.  We  shall 
do  so  no  longer,  and  those  of  you  who  like  to  be 
saving  in  your  habits  will  have  the  more  to  spend  on 
your  wives  and  families.” 

The  women  murmured  approbation  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  men  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

“We  have  much  to  learn — all  of  us — /as  well  as 
you.  Let  us  make  a  clean  slate  of  the  past ;  let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones  on  both  sides,”  continued  Humphrey, 
concluding  his  short  harangue,  to  the  wonder  of  Mr. 
Bardsley,  and  amidst  another  cheer  from  his  audience, 
with  a  few  practical,  common-sense  remarks,  which 
showed  a  range  of  observation  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  of  him,  a  knowledge  of  markets 
and  the  state  of  trade  which  he  must  have  managed  to 
pick  up  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

“  He  has  a  real  commercial,  administrative  capacity, 
and  /  never  gave  him  credit  for  it,”  said  the  old  man  to 
his  sister.  “It  is  wonderful,  considering  he  never 
received  a  proper  technical  education  for  it.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  we  shall  need  any  one’s  arbitra¬ 
tion.  They  are  good-hearted  fellows  at  the  bottom, 
and  begin  already  to  understand  me,”  said  Humphrey 
as  he  stepped  from  the  balcony  as  the  crowd  of  workers 
dispersed,  and  the  dead  calm  which  followed  was  like 
the  lull  of  the  wind  when  a  storm  had  spent  itself. 
“  It  was  Godwyn  who  taught  me  first  of  all  how  to 
manage  my  own  men,  it  was  she  who  showed  me  how 
to  meet  them  face  to  face  as  if  I  were  their  brother. 
By-the-bye,”  he  said,  speaking  hurriedly,  as  soon  as  he 
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had  his  uncle  to  himself,  “  what  is  this  mystery  about 
Godwyn  ?  Mystery  upon  mystery  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
since  I  was  fool  enough  to  leave  home  in  such  a  hurry ! 
How  strange  women  are  !  Why  could  she  not  remain 
with  you  ?  Her  heart  seemed  to  be  in  this  work  at 
Dornton.  What  possessed  her  to  go  away  from  it  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  a  father  who  never  troubled  himself 
to  inquire  if  she  were  alive  or  not 

“  A  great  many  quetiions  a‘  once.  I  don’t  know 
which  to  answer  first.” 

“  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  seems  strange.” 

“  Godwyn  is  not  strange ;  she  is  intelligent  and 
noble,  with  depths  of  unselfish  devotion,  bright  and 
courageous  though  so  stricken.  Do  not  continue  that 
old  joke  about  her  strangeness  ;  it  wounds  me,  and  it 
would  wound  you  if  you  suspected,  as  I  do,  that  she 
really  cares  for  you.  If  at  the  bottom  of  her  pure 
heart  there  is  a  secret  which  I  would  not  confide  to 
you  till  I  thought  you  were  worthy  of  so  delicate  a 
confidence,  you  may  at  least  abstain  from  making  fun 
of  her.” 

“  How  little  you  know  about  it,”  said  Humphrey 
passionately  “  how  you  wrong  me  by  jumping  to  such 
conclusions !  Godwyn’s  happiness  is  everything  to 
me.” 

“  My  poor  boy,”  answered  the  old  man,  suddenly 
perceiving  how  terribly  in  earnest  he  was,  “  when  I 
think  that  without  that  foolish  fancy  for  a  stranger  you 
might  have  been  so  happy !  However,  we  will  say 
nothing  about  it ;  we  must  both  of  us  hide  our  anxieties 
about  Godwyn.” 

Humphrey  was  silent  for  a  minute,  during  which  he 
was  hot  and  then  cold  with  fluctuations  of  feeling. 
Then  he  burst  out,  to  his  uncle’s  surprise — 

“  I  don’t  see  the  meaning  of  it.  There  can’t  be  any 
possible  good  in  letting  this  mystery  continue.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  to  understand,  from  what  you  tell  me,  that 


she  is  living  in  some  wretched  London  slum,  and  we 
both  know  that  she  would  go  straight  to  the  stake  if 
she  thought  it  was  her  duty.” 

“  If  she  thought  it  was  her  duty,”  repeated  the  old 
man,  who  had  become  weak  and  nerveless  with  his 
disappointments,  despairingly. 

“  Yes,  if  she  doesn’t  sink  under  the  weight  of  her 
cares.  You  do  not  wish  her  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  her 
own  devotion,  and  we  are  not  to  be  accomplices  in  a 
case  of  suicide,  I  presume,’’  said  the  young  man,  who 
was  burning  with  indignation  at  the  insult  which  he 
thought  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Godwyn. 
“What  right  can  that  scapegrace  of  a  father  have  to 
the  services  of  a  girl  who  has  proved  herself  to  be  so 
simple,  true,  and  gracious  among  women  ?’’ 

“  You  are  enthusiastic,”  answered  the  old  man  drily. 
“  I  wish  you  had  been  enthusiastic  long  ago.  You 
are  poor  and  she  is  poor  ;  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  come 
of  it  tmu.  She  thinks  herself  disgraced  by  this  story 
about  her  father.  You  were  always  a  little  fastidious ; 
could  you  bear  the  talk  about  it  ?” 

“  I  cared  for  such  things  once  ;  I  care  for  them  no 
longer.  What  is  such  talk  at  the  worst  of  it  ? — a  great 
splash,  a  few  circles  of  water,  then  everything  as  it 
was  before.  If  she  hadn’t  a  farthing  in  the  world,  and 
her  birth  were  still  more  objectionable  than  it  is,  she 
would  still  have  a  value  superior  to  any  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions — she  would  be  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
to  me,  and  I  would  marry  her.” 

“  It  is  very  fine  to  talk  like  that.  If  you  had  talked 
so  a  little  earlier  I  should  have  said  *  Amen’  to  it.” 

“  If  you  won’t  say  ‘  Amen’  to  it  now  because  you 
think  I  am  changeable,  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  impulsive  no  longer  ;  I  reason  quite  logically 
about  it.  It  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  ; 
we  can  neither  of  us  live  without  her,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  get  her  to  come  back.” 


THE  CHAPEL. 
{From  the  German.) 


E ACEFUL  from  the  hill  the  chapel 
Looketh  on  the  vale  below  ; 
Singing  clear  by  stream  and  meadow. 
Doth  the  joyous  herdboy  go. 


Hark  !  the  little  bell’s  sad  tolling  ! 

Hark  !  the  death-hymn’s  awful’ thrill 
And  the  boy’s  glad  voice  is  silent. 

And  he  listens,  grave  and  still. 


Yonder  to  the  grave  are  carried 
Who  within  the  vale  were  gay ; 
Careless  herdboy  !  careless  herdboy  ! 
Thus  they’ll  sing  for  thee  one  day  ! 
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VI — FRANCES  BURNEY  (  MADAME  D’aRBLAY) — cotuluJcd . 

r;  ANNY  BURNEY  was  now  busily  laying  authoress,  “old  Lady  Galway  trotted  from  her  corner, 

in  materials  for  her  next  work,  Ceatia.  All  and  leaning  her  hands  upon  the  backs  of  two  chairs, 

-  1781  she  worked  hard  at  it.  It  was  M'ritten  put  her  little  round  head  through  fine-dressed  ladies 

'  under  very  different  circumstances  from  on  purpose  to  peep  at  me.  ila !  ha!”  An  intro- 

'  Evelina.  It  was  seen  in  the  rough  by  duction  to  Mrs.  Uelany  by  Mrs.  Cnapone  soon  fol¬ 
d's."  Mr.  Crisp,  who  corrected  it,  and  was  always  lowed,  and  Fanny  was  delighted  with  the  courtly, 

.  ■*  telling  Fanny  that  she  had  so  much  to  lose  that  gracious  old  lady.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Delany 

V-;  she  could  not  be  too  careful.  In  many  respects  formed  new  ties  just  as  the  old  ones  were  dissolved, 

LV  Cecilia  is  an  advance  on  Evelina.  Evelina  has  for  in  one  year  (17H4)  she  lost  her  Chesington  daddy, 

ill  certainly  all  the  vigour  of  a  first  work,  but  the  Mrs.  Thrale  married  again,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 

Q  comic  situations  and  the  absurdity  of  Madame  her  friends,  .and  Dr.  Johnson,  loved  and  revered,  died 

^  Duval,  Captain  Mirvan,  and  the  Branghtons  at  Bolt-court.  Mrs.  Dflany  seemed  to  fill  up  the  gaps 

are  what  keep  it  afloat.  The  story,  too,  has  the  dis-  in  Fanny’s  heart.  The  old  lady  was  an  especial 

advantage  of  being  told  in  letters,  which  is  always  an  favourite  with  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 

awkward  device.  This  fault  is  not  found  in  Cecilia.  After  her  friend  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died  they 

Miss  Burney  has  learnt  more  of  her  art.  The  conflict  took  a  house  for  her  at  Windsor,  and  furnished  it  not 

between  love  and  pride  in  young  Delville,  who,  in  only  with  plate,  china,  and  glass,  but  even  with  wine, 

marrying  the  rich  heiress,  Cecilia,  is  bound  to  take  her  sweetmeats,  and  pickles.  During  Fanny’s  visit  she 

plebeian  name  and  lose  his  own,  is  capitally  imagined  ;  breathed  a  new  atmosphere — the  atmosphere  of  Royalty, 

while  Mr.  Briggs,  the  City  man,  bent  on  saving  money.  She  describes  her  first  interview  with  the  King  so 

is  a  character  M'hich  might  have  been  painted  by  inimitably  that  we  must  give  her  own  words.  The 

Hogarth.  Miss  Burney,  as  .usual,  loves  strong  con-  persons  present  were  Mr.  Dewes,  his  little  daughter, 

trasts.  The  aristocratic  Mrs.  Delville  and  her  husband  Miss  P.,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Fanny  herself: — 


are  purposely  put  beside  Mr.  Briggs  to  show  the  «■  The  door  of  the  druvins-rooni”  sl.o  snvs. «-us  again  oiwno.l. 
difference  between  high-bred  prejudices  or  rank  and  a  and  a  larj^o  nnm  in  deep  mourning'’ appeared  at  it.  A  ghost  could 


vulgar  love  of  wealth.  Then  we  have  a  dreamy 
enthusiast  and  a  reckless  bankrupt  to  add  colour  to  the 
picture. 

The  success  of  Cecilia  was  triumphant.  Mrs.  Thrale’s 
eyes  were  red  with  crying  and  reading.  “  I  stop,” 
she  says,  “  every  minute  to  kiss  the  book  and  to  wish 
it  was  my  Burney.”  Edmund  Burke  wrote  a  high- 
flown  epistle  in  which  he  calls  Cecilia  an  extraordinary 
performance,  and  says  that  the  arrogance  of  age  must 


not  liavo  scared  me  more  when  1  di^eovered  hy  the  glitt^T  of  the 
star  on  tli«  lilaek  tliat  it  was  the  King.  The  general  disorder  had 
prevented  his  lieiiig  seen  except  l»y  myself,  till  Miss  P.,  turning 
round,  exclaimed,  ‘The  King,  aunt!  the  King!’  ‘Oh  mercy!’ 
thought  1, ‘that  I  were  hut  out  of  the  room!  wliieh  wav  shall  1 
escape  ?  and  how  pass  him  unnoticed  ?  There  is  hut  the  single 
door  hy  which  he  entered  the  room.’  Kvery  one  scampered  out  of 
the  way.  Miss  P.  to  stand  next  the  door,  Mr.  Hernard  Dewes  to  a 
corner  oj)]>osite  to  it;  his  little  girl  clung  to  me,  and  Mrs.  Delany 
advanced  to  meet  His  Majesty.  I  had  now  retreated  to  the  wall, 
and  purposed  gliding  soflly  out  of  the  room,  hut  before  I  had  taken 
a  single  step  the  King  in  a  loud  whisp  t  to  Mrs.  Delany  said,  ‘  Is 


submit  to  be  taught  by  youth.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Crisp  should  warn  his  “  Pannikin”  not  to  be 


that  Miss  Durney  I'’  On  her  answering  ‘  Yes,  sir,’ he  bowed  and 
came  close  up  to  me.” 


intoxicated  with  success.  She  had,  indeed,  opened  out  One  question,  “  How  long  is  it  since  she  had  come 
a  new  style  of  novel-writing;  she  hal  shown  that  back  ?”  contented  him  this  time,  and  then  he  returned 


women  could  study  human  nature  with  even  more 
delicacy  and  penetration  than  men.  Her  people  are 
not  tragedy  kings  and  queens,  not  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
sons  or  impossible  heroes  of  romance.  They  are 
moved  by  common  passions  ;  some  of  them  are  vulgar, 
impertinent,  silly,  miserly,  morose ;  they  are  not  wax- 
work  figures,  not  copies  of  copies,  but  real  human 
beings.  Fanny  Burney  did  good  service  by  copying 
from  life. 

Soon  after  Oc/7/fl  was  published  in  1782  she  went 
to  a  party  at  Miss  Monckton’s  (afterwards  Lady  Cork), 
who  lived  with  her  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Galway, 
in  a  “  noble”  house  in  Charles-street.  Here  Fanny  met 
Edmund  Burke  face  to  face,  and  heard  him  speak  in 
eloquent  praise  of  Cecilia.  He  told  her  that  she  had 
done  wonders  in  winning  over  the  “  old  wits,’’  par¬ 
ticularly  Mrs.  Delany  and  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
“  At  the  close  of  the  evening,”  says  the  timid,  flattered 


to  talk  to  Mrs.  Delany,  while  the  quartet  of  listeners 
stood  in  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  the  King  in  the 
middle,  reminding  Fanny  of  the  game  of  “  puss-in- 
the-corner.”  Every  minute  she  says  she  expected  to 
hear  “  Puss  !  puss !”  and  to  change  places  with  her 
neighbour.  But  the  King  had  not  done  with  her  yet. 
He  inquired  if  she  drew.  “I  believe  not,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Delany  ;  “  at  least  she  does  not  tell.” 
“  Oh,”  cried  he,  laughing,  “  that  is  nothing.  She 
never  does  tell.  Her  father  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  Evelina."  Then,  coming  up,  he  said,  “  But  what, 
what  ?  how  was  it  ?”  “  Sir  !”  cried  poor  Fanny,  not 

well  understanding  him.  “  How  came  you  ?  How 
happened  it  ?  What  ?  what  ?”  “  I — I  only  wrote, 

sir,  for  my  own  amusement,  only  in  some  odd  idle 
hours.”  “  But  your  publishing,  your  printing  ?  How 

was  that  ?”  “  That  was  only,  sir - ”  After  much 

hesitation  and  stammering,  during  which  the  King  put 
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in  his  perpetual  “  Eh  ?  what  poor  Fanny  at  last 
managed  to  say,  “  I  thought,  sir,  that  it  would  look 
well  in  print.”  After  this  lame  answer  a  regular 
catechism  followed  as  to  how  she  got  Evelina  printed, 
who  were  her  confidantes,  who  betrayed  her,  and  the 
King  was  much  amused  when  he  was  told  that  Baretti 
had  laid  a  wager  th.it  Evelina  must  be  written  by  a 
man,  for  a  woman  could  never  have  kept  her  own 
counsel. 

The  Queen  now  came  in,  and  a  new  martyrdom 
began.  Her  Majesty  took  a  fancy  to  Fanny,  who 
called  herself  on  this  occasion  a  “  sober,  solemn 
decent  mute.”  The  Queen  inquired  if  they  were  to 
have  nothing  more  from  her  pen.  “  There  is  a  power 
to  do  so  much  good,”  she  said,  “  and  good  to  young 
people,  which  is  so  very  good  a  thing  that  I  cannot 
help  wishing  it  could  be.” 

Fanny  now  met  the  Royal  couple  frequently,  and 
became  used  to  the  King’s  everlasting  “  What  ?  what  ?’ 
In  spite  of  her  fervent  loyalty  she  could  not  help  seeing 
the  ridiculous  side  of  these  interviews,  and  drew  up 
“  Directions  for  Coughing,  Sneezing,  or  Moving  before 
the  King  and  Queen  — 

“  In  the  first  pliicc,  yon  must  not  conarli.  If  yon  find  a  conj:li 
tiekliiifr  in  yonr  throat  yon  innst  arrest  it  from  niakin;;  any  sound. 
If  you  find  your.self  choking  from  tlie  forlieuranee  yon  must  clioke, 
hut  not  coujrli.  In  the  second  idaee,  you  ninst  not  .sneeze.  If  yon 
have  a  vehcinent  cold  you  ninsl.  take  no  notice  of  it.  If  your  nose 
niemhranes  feel  a  {;reat  irritation  yon  must  hold  your  hreath.  If  a 
Biieezc  still  insists  upon  makiin;  its  way  you  must  oppose  it  hy 
grindiii"  your  teeth  together.  If  the  violence  of  the  repulse  breaks 
some  hlood-vessel,  yon  must  break  the  blood-vessel,  hut  not  sneeze. 
In  the  third  place,  you  must  not  on  any  account  move  hand  or  foot. 
If  hy  chance  a  black  j)in  runs  into  your  hand  you  must  not  take  it 
out.  If  the  iiain  is  very  great  you  must  he  sure  to  t)ear  it  without 
flinching.  If  it  brings  the  tears  into  yonr  eyes  you  must  not  wipe 
them  off.  If  they  give  you  a  tingling  hy  running  down  your  cheeks 
you  must  look  us  if  nothing  was  the  matter,’  &c.,  <kc. 

When  Miss  Burney  was  writing  down  these  direc¬ 
tions  for  her  dearest  Esther’s  amusement  she  little 
knew  how  familiar  she  would  soon  become  with  the 
restraints  of  a  Court.  In  May,  17H6,  Madame  Hagger- 
dorn,  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen’s  Robes,  resigned,  and 
the  situation  was  offered  to  Miss  Burney !  ()f  all 

people  in  the  world  the  “  sweet  Queen”  selected  her  ; 
firstly,  she  was  led  to  think  of  her  by  her  books,  then 
by  seeing  her,  then  by  always  hearing  how  she  was 
loved  by  her  friends,  and  lastly  by  her  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Delany.  Good  qualifications  for  a  companion, 
but  not  for  an  upper  servant,  and  this  was  what  poor 
Fanny  was  doomed  to  be.  It  was  like  putting  a  race¬ 
horse  to  draw  a  waggon.  Because  Miss  Burney  was 
the  first  female  novelist  of  the  day,  she  was  therefore 
fitted  to  assist  at  the  Queen’s  toilette ;  according  to 
this  argument,  because  a  horse  has  won  the  Derby  it 
is  therefore  fitted  to  draw  turnips.  Miss  Burney  gained 
little  by  the  step — apartments  in  the  Palace,  to  have  a 
footman  kept  for  her,  and  to  have  £'2.oo  a  year.  She 
did  not  look  forward  to  her  promotion  with  much 
delight,  but  “  everybody  congratulates  me,”  she  says, 
‘‘  so  violently  that  it  seems  as  if  it  was  all  gain.  My 
dear  father  is  in  raptures.”  Alas  !  unwise,  unthinking 
Dr.  Burney,  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Royalty  was  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss.  All 
the  pleasant  visits  to  Chesington,  Norbury,  and 


Twickenham  must  be  given  up.  “  I  am  married,” 
says  poor  Fanny  to  ner  dearest  Susan.  “  I  was  averse 
to  forming  the  union,  and  1  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  it,  but  the  knot  is  tied.” 

A  worse  Keeper  of  the  Robes  could  hardly  have 
been  found.  She  was  timid,  near-sighted,  and  when 
she  arrived  with  her  father  at  the  Queen’s  l  odge  at 
Windsor  (July  1 7,  1786)  she  was  in  a  perfect  tremor 
of  body  and  mind.  A  cross,  selfish  German,  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  was  to  be  her  coadjutrix.  After  being 
received  by  the  Queen  in  her  dressing-room,  Fanny 
dined  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  a  German  officer, 
and  then  there  was  tea,  at  which  four  gentlemen,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  a  certain  Major 
Price,  appeared.  After  this  evening  Miss  Burney’s 
servitude  began  in  good  earnest.  She  rose  at  six,  and 
was  called  to  the  Queen  soon  after  seven  -,  no  maid 
entered  the  room  while  the  Queen  was  in  it.  Mrs. 
Thielkly,  a  German,  handed  the  things  to  Miss  Burney, 
and  she  put  them  on.  “ ’Tis  fortunate  for  me,”  she 
writes,  “  that  1  have  not  the  handing  them  ;  I  should 
never  know  which  to  take  first,  and  should  run  a  pro¬ 
digious  risk  of  giving  the  hoop  before  the  gown,  and 
the  fan  before  the  neckerchief.”  By  eight  o’clock  the 
Queen  was  dressed,  and  Miss  Burney  returned  to  her 
room  for  breakfast.  She  took  a  book  for  her  com¬ 
panion,  and  allowed  herself  an  hour  for  it.  At  nine 
o’clock  she  made  preparations  for  dress.  Fresh  toilettes 
were  required  for  Court  days,  for  the  birthdays  of  the 
Royal  Familv,  for  Kew,  where  the  dress  w.as  plainest, 
and  for  Windsor,  where  it  was  merely  required  to  be 
“  neat  but  not  inelegant,  and  moderately  fashionable.” 
From  ten  till  a  quarter  to  twelve  she  either  wrote 
letters  or  walked.  At  a  quarter  to  one  the  Queen 
dressed  for  the  dav  ;  Mrs.  S  hwellenberg,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Thielkly  and  Miss  Burney,  attended,  and  the 
hairdresser  powdered  and  raised  up  the  mighty  edifice 
of  cushions  and  ornaments  then  in  vogue.  It  was 
generally  three  o’clock  before  Miss  Burney  was  free, 
and  she  had  then  two  clear  hours  to  herself  before 
dinner  at  five,  but  she  was  so  jaded  in  body  and  mind 
that  writing  was  a  trouble.  She  d'd,  indeed,  begin  a 
tragedy  which  could  not  have  made  very  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  came  her 
last  summons  to  the  Queen  ;  twenty  minutes  or  half  au 
hour  was  spent  with  her,  and  then  at  last  came  rest. 
Worn  out  from  early  rising  and  a  long  tiresome  day, 
she  fell  asleep  the  moment  she  laid  down  her  head. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  get  reconciled  to 
be  summoned  by  a  hell.  It  called  the  proud  Hush  to 
her  cheeks  in  spite  of  the  condescension  of  the  sweet 
Queen  and  the  elegant  civilities  of  the  royal  Princesses. 
One  of  her  strange  duties  was  to  mix  or  “  cook”  a  very 
fine  scented  and  mild  snuff  for  the  Queen,  and  this 
snuff  was  pronounced  to  be  very  well  mixed.  She  also 
had  to  take  care  of  the  Queen’s  little  favourite  dog, 
Badini,  and  the  Princess  Sophia  came  herself  for  the 
dog’s  basket.  Sometimes  there  came  pleasant  chats 
with  the  King’s  equerries  over  their  tea,  and  one  of 
them.  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  gave  an  amusing  account 
of  the  drudgery  he  had  to  go  through.  “  After  all  the 
labours  of  the  chase,  all  the  riding,  the  trotting,  the 
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galloping,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  or  six  in 
the  afternoon,  home  we  come,  looking  like  drowned 
rats,  with  not  a  dry  thread  about  us,  and  not  a  morsel 
within  US;  and  then,  after  all  this,  what  follows? 

‘  Here,  Goldsworthy,’  cries  His  Majesty,  ‘  ■will  you  have 
a  little  barley-water  ?’  Barley-water  after  a  hard  day’s 
hunting !”  And  then  Fanny  is  warned  of  the  blasts 
from  the  garden-door,  from  the  Queen’s  room,  from 
the  King’s  stairs.  “  Don’t  go  to  early  prayers  in 
November,”  adds  Colonel  Goldsworthy  ;  “  that  will 
completely  kill  you.  The  Princesses,  used  to  it  as  they 
are,  get  regularly  knocked  up  ;  off  they  drop,  one  by 
one.  First  the  Queen  deserts  us,  then  Princess  Elizabeth 
is  done  for,  then  Princess  Royal  begins  coughing,  then 
Princess  Augusta  gets  the  snuffles,  and  all  the  poor 
attendants  drop  off  one  after  another  like  so  many  snuffs 
of  candles,  till  at  last  dwindle,  dwindle,  dwindle — not 
a  soul  goes  to  chapel  but  the  King,  the  parson,  and 
myself,  and  there  we  freeze  it  out  together.” 

The  dreary  round  of  monotonous  duties,  the  change 
of  the  Court  from  Windsor  to  Kew,  and  from  Wind¬ 
sor  to  St.  James’s,  the  dinners  with  the  equerries,  and 
the  chats  with  Mrs.  Delany,  went  on  month  after 
month.  Once  a  visit  to  Oxford  was  proposed,  and 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  much  amazed  when  Miss 
Burney  was  not  enraptured  at  being  told  that  “  as  she 
was  poor  the  Queen  intended  giving  her  a  new  gown.” 
Fanny  replied  with  some  spirit  that  she  had  a  “  new 
Chambery  gauze”  for  the  occasion.  The  long  day  at 
Oxford,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning  (for  at  six  the 
hairdresser  arrived),  was  anything  but  a  day  of  joy. 
A  collation  w'^as  prepared  for  their  Majesties  at  Christ 
Church  College,  but  none  for  their  attendants,  and  it 
was  not  till  six  or  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  that  they 
got  tea,  coffee,  and  bread-and-butter.  “  Poor  Miss 
Burney !”  cried  the  good-natured  Duchess  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  “  I  wish  she  could  sit  down.  She  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  stand  for  five  hours  following  as 
we  do.” 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  made  some  excitement 
in  the  dreary  Court  life.  Miss  Burney  attended  at 
Westminster  Hall  every  day,  and  eagerly  took  the  part 
of  Hastings.  She  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  speak 
civilly  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  led  the  attack  against 
him.  Then  came  Court  visits  to  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester,  and  sometimes  pleasant  chats  with  a  certain 
Mr.  Fairly,  who  read  Akenside’s  poems  aloud  to  her  in 
her  sitting-room.  The  King’s  delirium,  which  burst 
out  suddenly  at  dinner,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
Royal  attendants  ;  the  Queen’s  distress  was  pitiable  to 
witness,  and  the  Court  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
the  quiet  of  Kew.  When  the  King  was  almost  re¬ 
covered  he  chanced  to  see  Miss  Burney  in  the  distance  ; 
he  chased  her  round  some  gravel-paths,  and  his  delight 
was  so  great  at  meeting  a  familiar  face  that  he  kissed 
her !  Meantime  Mrs.  Schwellenberg’s  temper  was 
getting  worse  and  worse.  “  No,”  cried  she,  “  I  won’t 
have  nothing  what  you  call  romances,  what  you  call 
novels,  what  you  call  histories.  I  might  not  read  such 
— what  you  call — stuff,  not  I !”  The  brilliant  author  of 
Evelina  was  compelled  to  keep  company  with  this 
stupid,  half-educated  German,  who  insisted  on  keeping 


all  the  windows  open  when  she  went  out  driving,  let 
the  weather  be  as  cold  and  bleak  as  it  might.  Poor 
I'anny  might  well  cry,  “  Oh,  were  there  no  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg !”  She  got  inflammation  in  her  eyes 
from  the  sharp  winds,  and  though  a  charitable  equerry, 

Mr.  De  Luc,  took  pity  and  shut  down  the  window,  it 
was  immediately  opened  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who 
remarked,  “  How  did  the  poor  Haggerdorn  bear  it 
w'hen  the  blood  was  all  running  down  from  her 
eyes  ?” 

With  all  this  to  endure,  with  long  vigils  when 
Miss  Burney  watched  the  sun  rise,  and  tedious 
toilettes  w'hich  she  resolved  to  spell  without  the 
last  tes  to  save  time,  it  was  sorry  comfort  for  the 
sweet  Queen  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  writing- 
desk,  or  to  ask  her  for  some  verses  in  praise  of  a 
feminine  garment  called  a  “  great-coat.”  But  still 
laughter  was  not  quite  banished  from  Fanny’s  merry 
heart.  She  could  enjoy  a  joke  about  Mrs.  Schwellen¬ 
berg’s  pet  frogs,  though  perhaps  tears  were  not  far 
from  her  own  eyes.  “  Do  you  know.  Colonel  Gwyn,” 
said  one  of  the  equerries,  “  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  keeps 
a  pair  of  frogs  ?”  “  Of  frogs  ?  Pray  what  do  they 

feed  on  ?”  “  Flies,  sir.”  “  And  pray,  madam,  what 

food  have  they  in  winter?”  “  Nothing  other.  I  can 
make  them  croak  when  I  will.  When  I  only  go  so  to  my 
snuffbox — knock  !  knock  !  knock !  they  croak  all  what 
I  please.  Now  I  have  told  you  all  this  you  might  tell 
something  to  me.  I  have  talked  enoff.  Now  you  might 
amuse  me.” 

After  the  King’s  recovery  came  a  general  thanksgiving, 
and  when  he  went  to  Weymouth  for  sea-bathing  he  had 
no  sooner  popped  his  Royal  head  under  the  water  than  a 
band  of  music,  concealed  in  a  neighbouring  machine, 
struck  up  “  God  save  great  George  our  King  !”  After  a 
visit  to  Exeter  poor  Miss  Burney’s  powers  of  endurance 
fast  gave  way.  Sleeplessness,  constant  pain  in  her  face 
and  side,  had  reduced  her  to  a  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
Bark  and  opium  had  no  effect,  and  “  deadly  dead”  sank 
her  heart  as  she  went  to  Mrs.  Schwellenburg.  At  length 
she  was  compelled  to  resign,  July  7»  lypG  ^  servi¬ 
tude  of  five  long  years.  Rest  and  change  did  wonders 
for  her.  Once,  for  two  days,  when  her  successor. 
Mademoiselle  Jacobi,  was  ill,  she  returned  to  her  old 
duties  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  and  felt  the  old  languor  and  | 
exhaustion  creeping  on  again.  I 

During  her  country  visits  to  her  sister,  Susan  Phillips, 
she  met  a  great  number  of  French  emigrants,  and 
amongst  them  M.  D’Arblay,  adjutant  of  M.  Lafayette. 
Miss  Burney  considered  her  future  husband  “  one  of  the 
most  delightful  characters  I  ever  met  with,  for  openness,  i 
probity,  intellectual  knowledge,  and  unhackneyed  man-  I 
ners.  He  is  tall  and  a  good  figure,  with  an  open  and  1 
manly  countenance.”  “  Here  I  am,  madam,”  he  said, 

“  reduced  to  nothing  except  a  little  ready  money,  and  f 
very  little  of  that At  Mickleham  Miss  Burney  also  met 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  thought  her  the  most  charming 
person  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  “  that  never  I  saw” — in 
the  style  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  but  with  infinitely  more  depth. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Burney,  and  addressed  it  “  Au 
premiere  femme  d’Angleterre.”  There  is  something  very 
naive  in  this  production,  given  exactly  as  it  was  written. 
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“  When  I  learned  to  read  english,”  she  said,  “  I  began 
by  milton,  to  know  all  or  renounce  all  at  once.  I  follow 
the  same  system  in  writing  my  first  english  letter  to  miss 
burney  after  such  an  enterprise  nothing  can  affright 
me.”  Meanwhile  M.  D’Arblay  was  busy  teaching  Miss 
Burney  French,  and  she  was  teaching  him  English.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  they  agreed  to  risk  matrimony  together, 
though  he  had  nothing,  and  she  had  only  j^loo  a  year 
retiring  pension  from  the  Queen.  The  marriage  took 
place  the  31st  July,  1793,  Mickleham  Church,  and  on 
the  1st  August  the  ceremony  was  re-performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  “  M. 
D’Arblay,”  says  his  wife,  “  has  a  taste  for  literature  and 
a  passion  for  reading  and  writing  as  marked  as  my  own.” 
They  began  their  modest  housekeeping  at  a  place  called 
Hermitage,  and  in  1 794  an  infant  son,  Alexander  Charles 
Louis,  was  born.  The  year  afterwards  a  tragedy  of 
Madame  D’Arblay’s,  Ediuy  and  Elgiva,  was  performed, 
but  though  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  took  part 
in  it,  it  fell  terribly  flat. 

Madame  D’Arblay  had  prescribed  for  herself  a 
system  of  rigid  self-denial,  which,  she  wrote  to  her 
sister,  “would  make  you  laugh,  or  perhaps  cry,  to 
hear.”  For  several  years  she,  her  husband,  and  child 
lived  on  an  income  which  did  not  exceed  £12^.  It 
was  during  these  straitened  circumstances  that  she 
withdrew  a  comedy.  Love  and  Fashion,  at  the  request 
of  her  father,  though  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
had  offered  £^00  for  it.  She  always  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  her  own  will  to  please  others.  She  now 
announced  a  new  work,  in  six  volumes,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  subscription.  This  was  Camilla,  which  she 
had  sketched  out  during  those  dreary  hours  at  the 
Queen’s  Lodge.  She  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how 
she  brought  this  new  work  to  the  Queen.  Her  head 
was  dressed,  and  M.  D’Arblay  helped  her  to  carry 
the  six  books  as  far  as  the  gate.  The  Queen  received 
her  graciously,  and  of  course  the  King  wanted  to  know 
all  about  the  new  volumes,  where  and  when  they  were 
begun,  &c.  The  lovely  Princess  Augusta  chatted 
away  to  Madame  D’Arblay  alone  “  with  a  gaiety  and 
charm  that  is  quite  resistless.”  The  Queen  sent  a 
packet  to  the  author  of  Camilla  containing  a  hundred 
guineas.  “  ’Tis  only  for  the  paper,”  she  said  ;  “  no¬ 
thing  for  the  trouble.”  Once  Madame  D’Arblay 
brought  her  little  Alex  in  a  new  muslin  frock  and  sash 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Queen,  who  had  a  Noah’s  ark 
ready  displayed  for  him,  but  the  little  rebel  struggled 
to  a  Tunbridge  ware  workbox,  and  seizing  what  he 
called  a  hammer,  began  knocking  the  table  with  it. 
Then  he  ran  into  their  Majesties’  bedroom,  in  which 
were  all  the  jewels  ready  to  take  to  St.  James’s.  At 
last  the  Queen  said,  “  Perhaps  he  is  hungry,”  and 
cakes  being  produced,  little  Alex  nodded  his  head  and 
said,  “  Sankey,  Queen.” 

A  cottage  was  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  Camilla, 
.and  called  Camilla  Cottage.  Here  Madame  D’Arblay 


lived  happily  with  her  two  precious  Alexanders. 
“  The  sale  of  Camilla,"  she  wrote  to  her  father,  “is 
truly  astonishing.  Clarke  has  just  sent  to  say  that  800 
only  remain  out  of  an  edition  of  4,000.” 

But  though  Camilla  might  sell  it  did  not  add  to  the 
author’s  reputation,  and  has  long  ago  sunk  into  ob¬ 
livion.  Whether  from  French  influences  or  not,  Madame 
D’Arblay’s  style  had  become  thoroughly  vitiated.  She 
had  lost  all  that  ease  and  lightness  which  had  been  the 
princip.al  charm  of  her  early  books,  and  she  was  now 
perpetually  aiming  at  fine  writing  and  long,  stilted 
sentences.  M.  D’Arblay  went  to  Paris  to  settle  about 
his  retiring  pension,  and  at  Passy  his  wife  and  child 
joined  him.  There  they  spent  twelve  years.  During 
this  time  Madame  D’Arblay  was  threatened  with  cancer, 
and  bore  a  painful  operation  so  well  that  she  was  called 
I'ange. 

On  her  way  to  Dunkirk  her  MS.  of  The  Wanderers 
was  on  the  point  of  being  seized  by  the  Custom  House 
officers.  The  Wanderers published  in  1814,  but 
never  attained  any  fame.  Then  came  Dr.  Burney’s 
de.ath  and  the  Restoration  of  the  French  Royal  Family. 
M.  D’Arblay  was  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg 
in  the  French  Garde  du  Corps.  His  wife  was  at 
Brussels  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  .and  in  a  state 
of  trouble  and  anxiety  about  his  safety.  Some  years 
afterwards  General  D’Arblay  returned  to  England,  and 
died,  to  the  intense  grief  of  his  wife,  on  the  3rd  May, 
1819.  “  I  fear  I  have  been  too  happy,’’  he  said.  “  Je 
ne  sais  si  ce  sera  le  dernier  mot,  mais  ce  sera  la  der- 
niere  pensee,  notre  reunion.’’  His  sorrowing  wife 
survived  “  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  happiness  of  her 
heart,”  for  many  years.  Her  son  took  high  honours 
at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  clergyman,  but  he  died 
of  influenza  the  19th  January,  1837.  His  mother  was 
now  left  quite  alone.  “  I  would  ask  you  to  read  me” 
[from  St.  John’s  GospelJ,  she  said  to  her  friend  on 
her  deathbed,  “  but  I  could  not  understand  one  syllable ; 
but  I  thank  God  my  mind  has  not  waited  till  this  time.” 
Soon  after  she  said,  “  I  have  had  some  sleep.”  “  That 
is  well,”  was  the  answer;  “you  wanted  rest.”  “I 
shall  have  it  soon,  my  dear,”  and  so  she  breathed  her 
last  the  6th  January,  1840,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 
The  last  thing  she  wrote  was  a  memoir  of  her  father, 
but  it  contains  the  worst  faults  of  her  later  style,  and 
was  universally  condemned.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
having  met  her  at  Bath,  “an  elderly  lady,  with  no 
remains  of  personal  beauty,  but  with  simple  and  gentle 
manners,  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and 
apparently  quick  feelings.”  This  meeting  between  the 
two  authors  is  very  interesting.  Both  were  founders 
of  new  schools.  Sir  Walter  created  the  historical 
romance,’  and  brought  the  past  down  to  the  present. 
Madame  D’Arblay  created  the  modern  school,  with 
all  its  perplexities  and  intricacies.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  her  sisterhood  were  as  gentle,  as  loving,  as 
unselfish  as  she  was. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ARCLLONA  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment  ;  some  famous  bull-fighters  and  their 
victims  had  come  from  Andalusia,  and  a 
A  great  bull- fight  was  in  contemplation,  to 
come  off  immediately  in  the  great  Ring  of 
Barcelona.  Even  the  little  children  could  be 
heard  croaking  out  something  about  the  bulls  in 
their  harsh  Catalonian  tones,  and  Milly,  who 
knew  at  least  what  that  word  meant  by  now, 
shuddered  at  the  sound,  and  remembered  old  tales 
of  Christians  fighting  wild  beasts. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  people  must  be 
somehow  ashamed  of  going  to  this  amusement — as  if  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  underhand  wickedness. 
But  no !  Priest  and  layman,  lady  and  market-woman, 
all  were  equally  bent  upon  this  delectable  entertainment. 

Milly  saw  two  of  the  Andalusians  riding  down  the 
Rambla — fine-looking  men  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  a  hundred  fights. 

“  I  wonder  if  they  will  be  killed  this  time,”  thought 
she,  turning  pale  with  horror. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  rather  exciting  to  see  the  fight,” 
said  Travers,  with  whom  she  was  walking,  making 
Milly  turn  round  in  incredulous  horror. 

“  You  can’t  mean  that  ?”  she  exclaimed. 

“Well,  it’s  a  sight  peculiar  to  the  country,”  returned 
Travers  quietly.  “  You  could  not  see  such  a  sight  in 
England.” 

“  I  should  hope  not,”  the  girl  was  beginning,  but 
Travers  had  glided  from  her  side,  and  looking  up  in 
wonder  she  saw  that  Saltire  was  coming  towards  her. 
It  was  vexing,  confusing  to  be  left  like  that,  and  her 
cheeks  were  hot  when  he  came  up  to  her,  but  he  began 
to  talk  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  soon 
seemed  natural  to  her  too.  It  was  natural  also  that  he 
should  begin  talking  of  the  bull-fight  as  every  one  else 
was  doing.  He  told  her  the  names  of  the  Andalusians 
and  some  of  their  exploits,  and  then  wanted  to  know 
if  she  had  any  curiosity  about  the  exhibition.  No,  he 
found  she  was  too  much  hosrified  at  the  whole  thing  to 
feel  any  interest  in  it. 

“  I  am  so  afraid  of  hearing  the  people  shouting,”  she 
added,  turning  pale  again.  “  I  almost  wish  I  could  get 
out  of  Barcelona  altogether.” 

“  Do  you  really  ?”  he  answered  in  his  kindest  voice. 
“  I  dare  say  I  can  manage  it  for  you  on  the  bull-fight 
day — that  is,  let  me  see — to  morrow.’’ 

She  coloured  at  that,  and  murmured  something  about 
not  giving  any  trouble,  and  then  something  more  of 
wondering  where  Travers  was,  and  so  escaped  from 
him. 

Why  was  she  so  foolish,  trembling,  and  agitated  ? 
Why  had  Travers  left  her  in  that  ridiculous  manner  ? 
It  was  a  curious  mood  of  mingled  happiness  and  vexation 


that  was  on  her  as  she  hurried  under  the  trees  looking 
for  her  companion.  She  had  come  to  know  now  that 
it  was  thought  odd  in  Spain  for  a  young  woman  to  be 
walking  about  alone,  and  thtit  a  good  many  people 
glanced  at  her  when  she  did  so.  However,  she  per¬ 
severed  in  it  sometimes,  thankfully  remembering  that 
after  all  she  was  English,  and  could  do  what  Spaniards 
couldn’t.  Just  now,  when  she  did  perceive  Travers, 
she  would  not  join  her,  for  the  maid  was  talking  to 
Brand,  Saltire’s  valet,  and  Milly  shrank  from  the  com¬ 
pany  of  men-servants.  This  man  was  always  obse¬ 
quiously  civil  to  her,  and  treated  her  “  like  a  lady,”  it 
is  true,  but  she  did  not  care  for  his  company,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stares  and  loneliness. 

Travers’s  eyes  had  been  on  her  all  the  while,  glitter¬ 
ing  and  watchful. 

“  Ah  !  so  we’re  not  good  enough  company  for  her 
now,’’  she  observed. 

“  Poor  thing  !’’  said  the  valet,  a  quiet,  middle-aged 
man,  with  an  over-civil  manner  and  a  furtive  glance. 

“  Ah  !  Mr.  Brand,  you  must  know  that  it’s  no  good 
pitying  vain,  Ihghty  young  women.” 

“  It’s  not  only  vain,  flighty  ones  that  my  master  takes 
a  fancy  to,  or  that  take  a  fancy  to  him  ;  he  is  used  to 
it  in  all  sorts,  and  rather  expects  it  of  them,  poor 
things.” 

“  You’re  very  kind-hearted.  You  always  were,  I 
remember,”  she  said  in  a  meaning  sort  of  way. 

The  man  looked  uneasy. 

“  We  don’t  meet  as  old  acquaintances,”  he  said. 
“We  were  introduced  when  you  were  Miss  Grant’s 
maid,  and  I  Sir  Harry’s  valet.  Don’t  remember  any 
more.  It’s  better  not.” 

“  Better  not !  Or  I  could  recall  some  queer  scenes, 
Mr.  Brand.” 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
moved  his  hands  nervously  ;  he  seemed  afraid  of  the 
woman. 

“  There’s  no  saying  what  any  one  may  be  !  Here 
am  I  a  highly-respectable  maid,  five  years’  good  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  charge  of  diamonds,  such  diamonds  !  on 
my  hands,  Mr.  Brand  ;  who’d  have  expected  that  ten 
years  ago,  when - ” 

“  Don’t !’’  he  interrupted  in  a  terror  ;  “  I  never  saw 
such  a  woman  ;  what  are  you  thinking  of.  Miss 
Travers  ?” 

“  Thinking  how  long  we  shall  go  on  highly-respect¬ 
able.  You  St  Harry’s  valet,  I  Miss  Grant’s  maid.  Sir 
Harry  Miss  Grant’s  intended.  Miss  Fielding  her  lad\’s 
companion — what  a  fine  companion  !  And  the  diamonds 
safe.  If  one  went  wrong,  there’s  no  saying.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,”  implored  the  man,  “  be  silent. 
You  will  ruin  us.” 

“  Sometimes  I  shouldn’t  mind  that.  It’s  dull  to  be  so 
highly  respectable,  and — but  there — we’ll  keep  up  the 
farce  for  the  pres*  nr.” 

The  daring,  bold  tone,  the  changed  look,  were 
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startling,  as  the  maid  talked  to  her  companion ;  her 
very  features  seemed  to  alter  and  show  determination 
enough  and  violence  enough  to  frighten  a  looker-on. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  in  the  next  the  genteel 
smoothness,  soft  smile,  propitiating  twist  of  the  colour¬ 
less  lips  returned,  and  she  glided  on,  the  Travers  that 
Milly  knew. 

“  Why  did  you  go  away  ?”  asked  the  girl  when  they 
met  again. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Fielding,”  she  returned  with  a  little 
laugh  and  meaning  look,  “  I  saw  Sir  Henry,  and  I  could 
not  flatter  myself  that  he  had  any  wish  to  speak  to  me.” 

Milly’s  cheeks  were  in  a  flame  directly. 

“  How  ridiculous  you  are  !”  she  exclaimed  pettishly, 
and  then  grew  cross  and  silent  cn  a  sudden. 

That  afternoon,  as  Milly  sat  on  the  shaded  balcony 
reading  to  Horatia,  Saltire  came  in  and  placed  himself 
in  the  window  so  that  the  girl  could  not  escape. 

“  I  have  been  thinking,”  he  began  in  his  low,  linger¬ 
ing  voice,  “  that  you  have  not  seen  Barcelona  from  the 
sea  yet,  and  there’s  my  friend  Walter  Martin  just  come 
into  port  in  his  yacht.  May  I  arrange  for  you  to  spend 
to-morrow  on  board  ?  He  wishes  it  very  much,  and 
you  will  have  no  end  of  a  view.” 

“  Not  to-morrow,”  returned  Horatia  ;  “  I  want  to 
drive  past  the  bull- fight  place  and  see  something  of  the 
people  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  It  would  only  disgust  you.  You  had  much  better 
be  out  of  it  altogether.  The  day  on  the  water  would 
be  splendid,  and  Martin  is  only  here  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“  We  could  take  a  boat  any  day  and  go  on  the  water. 
And  I  really  wish  to  see  the  outside  glimpses  of  these 
horrors  to-morrow.  If  it  were  not  for  mamma’s  horror 
I  almost  think  I  would  go  inside  the  ring.” 

“  You  would  soon  want  to  come  out  again,”  he 
returned,  laughing.  “  It’s  an  uncommonly  repulsive 
spectacle.  I  assure  you  a  prize  fight  is  respectable  in 
compaiison.” 

“  Have  you  tried  them  ?” 

“  I  have,  and  that’s  why  I’m  bent  on  saving  you  by 
my  sad  experience.  Now,  Horatia,  I’m  not  going  to 
move  on  till  you  agree  to  my  plan.” 

“  Then  you  will  stand  here  all  night,”  returned 
Horatia,  who  always  took  her  own  way  on  principle. 
“  I  never  am  to  be  persuaded  out  of  my  decisions. 
Ask  mamma.  I  always  know  ray  own  mind.” 

“  But  I  may  humbly  suggest - ” 

“  No,  spare  yourself  the  trouble,”  she  answered 
coldly. 

“  Go  and  spend  the  day  on  board  the  yacht  if  you 
like,  but  leave  me  to  repose.  Milly,  go  on  reading.” 

“  But,  Horatia - ”  He  bent  over  her  as  if  he  would 

whisper  something,  but  she  drew  back.  Of  course  he 
was  her  slave,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  obey  her  like 
the  rest  of  them. 

“  Go  away,  you  persevering  person,”  she  said  with 
her  little  air  of  superiority.  “  There  is  no  use  in  saying 
any  more.” 

This  was  obvious,  and  Saltiie  was  looking  a  little 
annoyed.  Was  it  really  to  please  her,  the  insignificant 
little  third  person,  that  he  was  so  urgent  ?  She  stood 
by  with  throbbing  heart  and  trembling  lips. 


Saltire  felt  dismissed,  and  as  he  went  away  he  sen 
one  glance  across  at  Milly  that  seemed  to  say,  “  I 
have  done  all  I  could,  haven’t  I  ?”  that  startled  and 
almost  choked  her. 

“  Go  on,  Milly,”  said  Horatia,  serenely  certain  of 
being  the  only  heroine  there,  the  only  person  whose 
opinions  and  emotions  could  awaken  a  real  interest,  and 
the  reading  was  resumed  as  the  gentleman  turned  away. 

“  Do  attend  to  what  you  are  reading,  or  give  me  the 
book,”  said  Horatia  presently  in  rather  a  sharp  tone. 

The  reader  started  and  felt  very  guilty.  What  was 
she  reading  about  ?  She  had  not  the  least  idea,  but  she 
struggled  to  be  careful  as  she  resumed  her  task. 

Was  she  most  happy,  cr  confused,  bewildered, 
frightened  ?  She  did  not  know  herself,  and  shrank 
from  the  inquiry  with  man’s  instinctive  clinging  to 
unconsciousness,  because  he  knows  that  greater  awaken¬ 
ing  means  greater  pain. 

Saltire  met  her  in  the  passage  later  in  the  day. 

“  I  fear  I  overrated  my  influence.  We  are  not  to 
get  away  from  the  bull-fight  noises,  it  appears.” 

It  seemed  to  Milly’s  fancy  that  there  was  a  trace  of 
hurt  feeling  in  his  tone  that  touched  her  strangely. 
Oh,  how  could  Horatia,  privileged  to  come  so  near 
him,  able  consciously  to  give  herself  to  him — how 
could  she  be  so  full  of  herself,  so  cold,  so  neglectful 
towards  him  ?  Selfish  to  all  the  rest,  that  did  not  strike 
Milly  so  much  ;  perhaps  she  expected  it  too  entirely ; 
but  to  this  one  human  being  above  all  others  it  was 
incomprehensible. 

The  night  was  beautiful  before  the  great  show-day. 
Milly  went  out  with  Travers  as  usual,  and  all  Barcelona 
seemed  on  the  Rambla  to-night,  wandering  up  and  down 
under  the  sycamores.  The  moon  rose  mellow  and 
lovely,  making  that  strange  unsteady  path  upon  the 
water.  Milly  could  see  little  white-sailed  boats  slipping 
through  that  strip  of  light  and  vani'hing  again. 

“  And  yet  they  are  no  more  in  the  light  when  they 
seem  so  to  me,”  she  thought.  “  All  these  people 
about  see  different  lights  on  the  water,  and  the  boats 
are  in  their  bright  places  when  they  have  slipped  out  of 
mine.  Is  the  sea  ail  covered  with  somebody’s  bright 
moonpaths,  I  wonder  ?  Is  all  the  year  somebody’s 
happy  day  ?” 

She  was  glad  to  follow  all  stray  thoughts  now,  to 
sink  down  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  dream.  O  for  no 
awakening !  Travers  was  watching  her  curiously  with 
her  ominous  eyes  ;  they  might  have  possessed  the  gift 
of  second  sight.  Persons  who  have  that  power  are  said 
to  see  the  “  ghastly  semblance  of  a  shroud’’  rising  over 
one  who  is  doomed  soon  to  die.  Travers  looked  at 
Milly  as  if  some  such  horror  w  ere  visible  upon  her ; 
but  the  girl  had  grown  used  to  these  odd  looks,  and  for 
the  rest,  the  maid  was  good-natured  as  ever. 

How  noisy  the  people  were  in  the  ai/es  to-night  ! 
How  could  they  sit  there,  over  dirty  cards,  listening  to 
wretched  music,  instead  of  coming  out  into  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  breathless  night  ? 

Their  bright  streaks  rested  on  another  spot  than 
Milly’s,  that  was  all. 

But  plenty  of  people  were  outside  ;  here  a  group 
eagerly  talking,  of  the  bull  of  course  ;  here  another 
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buying  flowers  from  a  brown  old  skeleton  of  a  woman, 
a  beggar  out  of  an  an  “  old  master’s”  picture.  By-and* 
by  there  passes  a  distinguished-looking  pair,  sauntering 
slowly ;  a  tall  stately  English  gentleman,  with  a  lady 
almost  as  tall,  and  quite  as  stately,  on  his  arm.  He  is 
not  saying  much  ;  she  is  looking  cold  and  indifferent. 

Sir  Harry  glances  at  Milly  as  they  pass,  and  she 
knows  it,  though  she  doe«  not  look  up  at  him  in 
return. 

The  Rambla  is  just  as  full  when  they  go  home,  the 
cafes  still  sending  out  harsh  laughter  and  rattling  music, 
the  groups  still  talking  of  the  fight  and  sauntering  about. 
Going  to  bed  seemed  an  institution  not  much  respected 
in  Barcelona. 

But  in  spite  of  late  hours  at  night,  all  were  up  and  out 
early  enough  the  next  day.  It  was  another  of  tho^e 
blue,  breathless  mornings  that  seemed  only  natural  now. 
Streams  of  people  were  coming  in  from  the  country 
round,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  purchasing  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  day — few  and  light  enough  they  seemed 
— or  sitting  down  to  rest  awhile  in  the  shade. 

By-and-by  carriages  were  seen  wending  towards  the 
ring,  which  was  gradually  absorbing  all  the  life  in  the 
town  ;  even  the  cafes  were  getting  deserted,  and  loiterers 
in  the  Rambla  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 

Horatia  and  her  mother  took  a  drive  past  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  gratify  the  daughter’s  curiosity,  and 
Saltire  went  too  with  his  yachting  ftiend  to  try  how 
much  butchery  would  sicken  them,  he  said.  He  was 
not  without  a  certain  tender-heartedness  when  he  was 
not  dealing  with  his  fellow-creatures,  especially  those 
whom  he  called  the  objects  of  his  affections. 

Milly  begged  Travers  to  come  out  with  her  in  the 
opposite  direction  wherever  they  could  find  a  little 
shade.  She  dreaded  to  hear  the  sounds  that  meant  such 
horrid  things.  Travers  was  as  obliging  as  usual,  and 
they  were  not  oppressed  with  many  noises  from  the 
ring,  but  once  they  were  startled  by  the  sharp  report  of 
a  pistol-shot. 

“  What  was  that  ?”  Milly  exclaimed,  and  Travers 
said  it  was  probably  only  a  signal  to  begin. 

It  was  too  hot  to  walk  far,  but  they  found  a  shady 
spot  to  sit,  and  lingered  there  some  time.  They  were 
returning  slowly  through  the  deserted  streets  when  they 
met  Saltire,  who  had  just  taken  his  friend  back  to  the 
shore. 

Once  more  Travers  glided  away  and  left  her  confused 
companion  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  alone. 

“  I  have  been  committing  an  assassination,”  he  began 
easily,  walking  beside  her.  “  Will  you  condescend  to 
speak  to  me  ?” 

“An  assassination,  sir?” 

“  Something  like  one.  When  I  was  here  two  or 
three  years  ago  I  had  a  clever  little  horse  with  which  I 
roamed  over  Spain,  and  got  into  all  kinds  of  odd  corners. 
I  liked  that  horse  very  much — in  fact,  we  were  friends  ; 
but  when  we  got  back  here  the  poor  animal  was  a  good 
deal  knocked  up,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  take  him  home, 
so  I  sold  him  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  I  was  staying 
at — decent  sort  of  fellow  enough,  it  seemed  to  me. 
But  to-day  when  I  went  into  the  ring  there  was  the 
poor  brute  worked  to  death  andj  ust  alive  enough  to  be 


sold  for  the  bull  butchery.  Changed  as  he  was  I  should 
have  known  my  poor  old  Ben  Bolt  anywhere,  and  the 
moral  of  it  all  is,  a  Spaniard  never  ought  to  have  a 
horse.” 

“  But  what  did  you  do  ?”  asked  Milly,  too  shy  to 
show  the  depths  of  her  sympathy. 

“  I  called  off  the  fellow  who  was  on  poor  Ben,  and 
asked  what  he’d  take  for  the  animal.  Of  course  he  was 
highly  imaginative,  and  suggested  an  ideal  price,  but  I 
brought  him  down  to  the  real,  led  poor  Ben  out  of  the 
ring — ^’pon  my  life  he  seemed  to  know  me  ! — and — but 
the  rest  is  tragedy.” 

“  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?” 

“  Well,  if  I  must  tell — shot  my  old  friend  dead.  It 
was  the  only  way  to  save  him  from  torture,  you  see.” 

“  I’m  sure  you  were  right,  sir.” 

That  was  all  she  uttered,  but  in  her  heart  she  felt 
him  more  than  right — noble,  generous,  a  king  of  men, 
as  he  always  was.  She  felt  even  more  sure  of  all  that 
by-and-by  when  he  came  in  once  more  as  she  was  read¬ 
ing  to  Horatia,  and  that  young  lady  rather  cast  scorn  on 
his  adventure,  asking  why  one  horse  should  be  spared 
more  than  another,  and  showing  herself,  as  she  loved 
to  do,  superior  to  women  in  ordinary,  unreasonable 
compassions.  Milly  felt  herself  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  she  could  not  go  away,  for  Saltire’s  hands 
were  extended  to  both  sides  of  the  window  as  he  stood 
leaning  forward,  and  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  creep  under  his  arms. 

Oh !  how  could  Horatia  speak  so  slightingly  of  this 
true  knight  ?  How  could  she  be  so  regardless  of  the 
shrug  and  sigh  that  seemed  to  Milly  to  betray  such 
disappointment  at  the  want  of  sympathy  ?  All  the  more 
that  Saltire  glanced  at  the  little  third  person  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  would  ask,  even  from  her,  the  fellow- 
feeling  that  his  lady  denied  him.  The  poor  child 
could  not  meet  that  glance,  and  yet  the  consciousness 
of  it  filled  her  with  a  vague  terror,  joy,  and  agitation 
that  made  her  thankful  when  he  moved  a  little  and 
gave  her  a  chance  of  escape.  She  almost  stopped, 
however,  when  she  heard  him  sajing — 

“  Well !  I  ought  to  be  shooting  something  besides 
horses,  I  think.  Things  are  looking  very  ugly  between 
us  and  Russia.  I  begin  to  think  it  w'as  a  pity  I  sold 
out.  I  should  like  to  join  again  and  be  off  to  the  East.” 

Horatia  answered  carelessly  enough,  but  Milly’s 
heart  sank.  What !  had  they  made  him  so  unhappy 
that  he  longed  to  go  away  to  the  wars  to  be  killed  ? 
Would  Horatia  feel  sorry  then,  and  wish  she  had  been 
kinder  while  he  was  yet  at  her  side  ? 

Milly’s  eyes  were  overflowing,  and  she  stood  lost  in 
thought  by  the  window  on  the  stairs,  looking  out  and 
seeing  nothing. 

A  moment  more  and  Horatia’s  door  opened  again, 
and  Saltire  came  slowly  past  her.  He  stopped  at  her 
side,  and  she  turned  round  without  raising  her  eyes. 

“  You  feel  for  my  four-legged  friend,  I  know,”  he 
said  with  unmistakable  emphasis.  “  Why  are  all 
women  not  like  you  ?” 

The  words  were  spoken  very  low,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  aloud,  but  Milly  heard  them  distinctly,  and 
recoiled  in  greater  confusion  than  she  had  ever  felt  in 
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her  life  before.  He  said  no  more,  but  went  his  way, 
and  Milly  rushed  up  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed,  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
eyes,  and  tried  to  think.  But  what  ?  There  were  no 
distinct  forms  of  real  life  and  duty  to  warn  her,  to 
make  her  rend  off  the  dreadful  shroud  before  it  had 
quite  covered  her.  She  had  no  thought  of  refuge  and 
safety  in  faith  and  prayer,  only  phantoms  chasing 
phantoms  passed  through  her  brain. 

She  had  a  vague  idea  of  truth  and  fidelity.  Horatia 
had  been  kind  to  her.  She  could  not  be  treacherous 
in  return  ;  she  could  not  encourage  Horatia’s  lover  to 
forsake  her.  Some  dim  notion  of  heroism  or  fancy 
about  generosity  was  lighting  her  path  ;  but  she  had 
no  idea  of  the  horrible  danger  in  which  she  stood,  she 
had  no  perception  of  destruction  and  disgrace  watching 
for  her  and  degradation  in  this  man’s  love,  nor  any 
whispers  now  of  remorse  for  Mark’s  sake.  No !  it 
was  all  a  dream  of  two  loving  hearts  generously  re¬ 
nouncing  each  other  and  being  very  truly,  but  very 
grandly,  wretched.  Then  came  a  vista  of  Saltire’s 
desperate  exploits  and  death,  and  Milly’s  heart  breaking 
over  him. 

But  of  another  heart-break,  the  cold,  smarting  misery 
of  daylight  life,  no  image  came  to  her,  and  is  it  not  so 
that  others  approach  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ?  Must 
there  not  be  an  intoxicating  draught  and  a  crowning 
with  flowers  and  the  sound  of  music  in  their  ears  ?  So 
marching  solemnly  or  dancing  onwards  they  reach  the 
very  edge,  they  take  the  one  step  more,  from  which 
there  is  no  recoil,  but  the  sure  sickening  fall,  the 
hideous  crash,  mangling  their  lives  out. 

Travers  came  in  while  Milly  was  still  lying  on  her 
bed,  and  looked  at  her  with  those  penetrating  eyes. 

“  My  head  aches,”  said  Milly  rather  faintly.  “  I 
should  like  to  keep  quiet  for  a  little  while,  Travers.’’ 

“  Ah  !  you  were  out  too  much  in  the  heat  to-day, 
my  dear  Miss  Fielding.  I’ll  get  you  a  cup  of  coffee 
that  will  set  you  to  rights  again,”  and  Travers  glided 
off,  impenetrably  considerate  as  usual.  By-and-by  she 
returned  with  the  coffee,  and  advice  to  Miss  Fielding 
to  keep  quiet  till  Miss  Grant  was  in  bed  and  ready  for 
the  reading.  So  Milly  kept  still,  watching  the  deepen¬ 
ing  evening  sky,  and  by-and-by  the  one  star  she  could 
see. 

When  she  fell  asleep  that  night  she  dreamed  that  she 
was  a  little  girl  again,  hearing  the  church  bells  ring  at 
home  one  Sunday  morning.  Many  people  were  going 
by  to  church,  Spaniards  and  English,  but  she  was  not 
surprised  to  see  them  all,  only  she  thought  it  was  late, 
and  her  mother  would  not  get  ready  to  come  too. 
Milly  kept  calling  to  her,  “  Mother !  mother  !”  and  her 
voice  kept  answering,  “  By-and-by  ;  we’ll  go  to  church 
together  by-and-by.” 

A  silly  dream,  she  thought  when  she  woke  up  ;  yet 
all  the  next  day  she  seemed  to  hear  her  mother  calling 
“  By-and-by  ;  we’Jl  go  to  church  together  by-and-by.” 
Could  those  quiet  days  at  home  ever  come  back  really  ? 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  most  longed  for  or 
shrank  from  them. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  association  with  them  that  drew 
her  towards  the  cathedral  that  afternoon  ;  perhaps  only 
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a  liking  for  a  quieter  street,  as  she  was  out  alone,  that 
made  her  go  that  way,  past  the  sleepy- looking  palace  of 
the  bishop,  into  a  favourite  haunt  of  hers,  the  cathedral 
cloisters.  Those  old  cloisters  guard  a  coolness  and 
stillness  of  their  own  on  the  hottest  days.  In  the  centre 
of  the  open  court  are  many  orange-trees,  and  a  fountain 
sleepily  splashing  all  day  long.  The  pavement  is  of 
gravestones,  and  all  the  space  behind  is  filled  with  little 
old  chapels  neglected  and  decaying,  with  sometimes  a 
little  tawdry  novelty  to  grate  upon  the  old,  like  rouge 
on  corpses’  cheeks,  or  paper  flowers  amongst  drooping 
leaves.  Curious  and  beautiful  ironwork  guards  these 
chapels ;  behind  it  you  can  see  solemn  dark  pictures, 
fading  and  passing  away. 

Milly  sat  down  here  in  the  shade  and  watched  the 
fountains  and  some  geese  that  always  came  there,  and 
were  the  only  things  that  were  just  like  home.  By- 
and-by  the  canons  went  into  the  cathedral  to  sing  their 
“  hours,”  and  Milly  could  hear  the  organ  whispering 
about  through  the  arches  and  dying  away  like  the  wind 
at  night.  It  was  a  good  sound  to  dream  to,  and  she 
had  presently  fallen  into  a  long  train  of  imagination?, 
leading  her  she  knew  not  where.  No  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  roused  her  ;  she  felt  no  approach,  till  all  at  once 
there  came  a  sense  of  being  watched,  and  she  started 
and  looked  up  to  find  Saltire  standing  before  her,  gazing 
at  her  very  earnestly.  Then  a  sudden  feeling  told  her 
that  there  was  a  gulf  between  the  present  and  all  her  past 
knowledge  of  him  -,  she  did  not  know  how  to  speak, 
but  kept  unnaturally  still,  while  he  too  s.aid  nothing,  and 
the  deadened  sound  of  the  organ  came  and  went  round 
them  like  a  wave. 

Burning  hot,  aching  with  an  embarrassment  that  made 
every  limb  feel  stiff  and  cramped,  she  still  g  ive  no  sign 
even  that  she  saw  him.  But  in  another  moment  he  was 
leaning  against  the  grating  of  the  chapel  behind  her, 
speaking  in  that  soft  way  of  his  that  always  sounded 
like  continuing,  not  beginning,  a  conveisation. 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  said,  “  it  I  seem  to  haunt  you — if 
I  thrust  my  presence  upon  you  when  it  is  unwelcome. 
But  I  half  hope  that  your  sweet  gift  of  sympathy  will 
make  that  prayer  needless — wid  understand  why  I  come 
— will  have  pardoned  me  .already.” 

She  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not,  and  only  slightly 
shook  her  head. 

“  I  come,”  he  said  in  the  gentle  inward  voice  that 
thrilled  her  more  and  more — “  I  come  to  ask  for  what 
it  seems  to  me  only  you  can  give — a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  my  nature — a  sympathy  with  its  deeper  need;..  ' 

“  No  ! ’’  she  whispered,  shivering  ;  “no  !” 

“Am  I  mistaken  i  I  think  tiuit  cannot  be  ;  I  t  i 
the  heart  understands  the  heart  too  well  for  that.  Over 
the  cruel  barriers  of  conventionalities,  and  customs,  an  1 
follies  called  duties,  my  spirit  has  called  and  yours  has 
answered  ;  I  know  it.” 

“  Oh,  we  ought — you  must  not — Miss  Grant,”  she 
faltered,  in  the  dire  confusion  that  had  fallen  on  her. 

“  No,  Milly — not  that.  You  must  not  speak  to  me 
of  that.  I  acknowledge  no  claim  that  would  make  me 
a  traitor  to  the  sacred  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  What 
should  I  gain  by  making  another  as  unhappy  as  myself? 
She  feels  already  that  there  is  not  the  sympathy  there 
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should  be  between  us.  She  would  be  relieved  if  I  took 
the  first  step  in  what  we  must  both  feel  inevitable,  and 
broke  this  conventional  chain.” 

“  But  not  for  me.”  Milly  could  speak  better  now. 
“  Let  it  all  be  as  you  like  between  you.  Nothing  must 
be  for  me,”  and  she  broke  down  again  and  let  him  go 
on  so  gently,  so  gently,  and  her  heart  kept  throbbing  as 
a  star  will  throb  all  night. 

He  knew  only  too  well  how  to  woo ;  he  had  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  long,  and  Milly  felt  as  if  all  that  had  been 
a  little  clear  to  her — those  thoughts  of  fidelity,  and 
generosity,  and  gratitude — was  slipping  from  her  and 
leaving  her  without  one  firm  idea  to  help  her.  She 
roused  herself  and  tried  to  recall  them  ;  he  was  bending 
over  her,  he  w  as  taking  her  hand ;  she  drew  it  away 
with  one  wild  effort  after  words. 

“No,  sir,”  she  said,  “you  must  not  think  I  do  not 
feel  your  kindness.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  me.  I  don’t 
— I  don’t  know  how  to  answer  it.  But  I  can  be  gene¬ 
rous  too ;  I  can  be  honourable  too.” 

She  lost  herself  again  for  a  moment  under  his  glance 
that  made  her  feel  so  weak  ;  then  she  went  on  repeating 
the  words  she  was  trying  to  keep  before  her  mind. 

“Generous,  honourable,  faithful  to  my  friends — to 
Miss  Grant,  to  Mark  Vernon.  Oh  !”  and  she  suddenly 
burst  into  tears.  “You  can  make  me  what  you  like. 
I  feel  it !  I  feel  it !  Let  me  be  true  to  them  ;  let  me 
be  good  to  them — they  have  been  good  to  me.  Leave 
me  !  Pray,  pray  leave  me  !  I  don’t  know  what  I  am 
saying.” 

Did  he  see  that  this  was  true  ?  Or  was  his  victory 
complete  enough,  so  that  he  could  afford  to  wait  a  litde, 
and  take  the  victim  he  had  conquered  when  he  would  ? 
There  was  no  finding  out  more  than  he  chose  to  reveal. 

“I  will  not  persecute  you,”  he  said  in  the  injured, 
hurt  tone  that  was  one  of  his  best  effects.  “  If  my 
appeal  is  in  vain  I  must  leave  you.  Farewell  !  Forget 
me  if  you  will !  Forgive  me  if  you  can  !  But  O, 
Milly,  do  believe  me,  bt^lieve  me  now,  that  I  love  you  !” 

She  turned  away  and  signed  to  him  beseechingly  to 
go,  and  so  he  left  her  passing  away  out  of  the  cuol 
grey  shadows  into  the  dreary  street.  And  once  more 
she  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ  flowing  round  her 
softly,  like  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  PRECIPICE. 

Was  the  place  sunny,  bright,  beautiful  yet  ?  Did 
the  pleasant  southern  life  go  on  to  the  sound  of  music 
by  the  blue  sea  ? 

It  did  not  seem  to  Milly  as  if  there  were  any  bright¬ 
ness  left ;  all  had  become  dark  and  cheerless. 

Saltire  was  gone. 

Milly  had  not  seen  him  again  after  that  talk  in  the 
cloister,  only  Horatia  had  mentioned  as  a  casual  matter 
of  little  importance  that  business  had  called  Sir  H  irry 
back  to  England.  That  appeared  impossible  to  Milly 
at  first — impossible  that  the  great  radiant  centre  of  life 
had  gone  away  indeed,  and  that  no  one  should  take 
more  account  of  it — that  the  circumstance  should  be 


mentioned  as  a  natural  thing  not  particularly  a 
to  anybody. 

Her  heart  rebelled  against  it  at  first.  No,  no,  no  ! — 
he  could  not  have  g  >ne  away,  quite  gone,  without 
another  word  ;  he  must  be  coming  back  Just  to  say  that 
he  was  going.  The  whole  place,  existence  itself,  was 
full  of  his  presence ;  it  could  not  be  utterly  withdrawn. 
Yet  the  conviction  soon  drooped  and  deepened  on  her 
spirit,  the  dreadful  event  was  true,  the  blank  could  not 
be  mistaken,  it  was  more  real  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Tnose  last  hurried  words  haf  been  fina'. 

And  there  was  no  voice  to  say,  “  Rejoice,  you  have 
escaped !  You  have  been  stopped  abruptly  on  the 
highway  to  despair.”  There  seemed  to  fall  upon  her 
the  hopelessness  that  dreads  no  more  because  it  desires 
no  more.  Utterly  forlorn  and  miserable  she  wandered 
about  like  a  little  ghost,  and  Travers  noted  her  with  a 
smile,  seeing  the  shroud  get  higher  and  higher  every 
day. 

“  I  expect  you  are  getting  homesick,”  said  that  good- 
natured  person. 

“  No,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  me,”  said  Milly 
wearily.  “  Everything  is  the  same  to  me  at  home  and 
abroad.’’ 

She  could  not  care,  she  could  not  pretend  to  care,  for 
all  th'S  now,  and  Travers’s  eyes  once  m  )re  fastened  on 
the  shroud.  The  Granrs  had  hid  enough  of  Barceloni 
by  this  time,  and  Milly  was  neither  ghd  nor  sorry  to 
leave  it.  They  travelled  southwards  again,  visited 
Madrid,  and  Milly  felt  only  like  the  “  tired  child  at  a 
show.”  She  saw  the  great  pageant  pass  before  her  eyes, 
hardly  asking  what  it  was.  Gleaming  hills,  shining 
rivers,  glo»ing  pictures,  gorgeom  palaces,  everything 
was  blurred  by  the  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  were 
repressed  before  they  fell. 

So  with  days  of  weary  wandering  the  time  passed  by 
until  October  came,  and  Miss  Grant  declared  herself 
ready  to  turn  her  steps  towards  England  again  and  face 
the  winter  in  her  Northern  home. 

Milly  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  rejoicing, 
yet  there  was  some  relief  in  the  thought  of  going  back  ; 
at  any  rate  Saltire  was  in  England,  she  heard  ;  therewith 
all  the  thoughts  of  Mirk  and  of  her  parents,  the  old, 
old  stories,  banished  of  late,  rushed  over  her  again. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  How  was  she  to  go  back  and 
live  the  former  life  and  not  let  it  be  seen  how  changed 
she  was  ?  How  could  she  possibly  satisfy  Mark 
Vernon,  satisfy  them  all  ? 

And  then  came  a  rapturous  letter  from  poor  Mark 
all  about  her  return.  He  was  counting  the  hours,  it 
appeared,  every  one  of  which  seemed  to  him  like  the 
steps  of  Jacob’s  ladder  leading  up  to  heaven. 

Poor  Mark  !  She  would  have  pitied  him  if  her  sym¬ 
pathies  had  not  been  so  concentrated  upon  her  own 
sufferings,  ju^t  now.  At  any  rate  her  feelings  had  not 
mnch  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  little  travelling 
company,  and  one  fair  autumn  day  they  set  out  for  the 
North. 

Milly  seemed  to  be  picking  up  all  the  thoughts  she 
had  left  behind  as  they  went  back  through  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  into  French  territory  again.  She  felt  now  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  great  change  that  had  come  over 
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her  siace  first  she  had  gone  that  way.  Then  a  vague 
dream,  half  bright,  half  terrible,  had  hovere  1  over 
her  like  a  cloud.  Now  the  cloud  had  broken  and  was 
drenching  her  with  pitiless  rain. 

And  yet,  as  she  came  nearer  to  England,  something 
like  hope  was  roused  in  her  again  ;  the  thought  that,  at 
any  rate,  she  should  see  Saltire  once  more,  sh  )ne  over 
her,  changing  afresh  the  face  of  her  world. 

A  weary  journey,  an  uncomfortable  time  of  tossing  in 
the  Channel,  a  great  deal  of  peevishness  on  Miss  Grant’s 
part  (ihe  thought  that  whatever  happened  to  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  at  least  she  ought  to  be  safe  from  sea-sickness), 
and  tnen  a  little  rest  in  a  rapid  English  tram,  brougnt 
them  once  more  to  London. 

They  were  to  stay  there  a  day  or  two  for  some 
business  of  Miss  Grant’s,  and  then  they  were  to  “go 
home  the  sound  of  it  fri  ;htened  Milly. 

Tiie  English  fields  1  aoked  dingy  enough  from  the 
train,  she  thought ;  the  horse-chestnuts  and  bushes  were 
all  yellow  and  brown  and  tumbling  to  pieces ;  the  other 
trees  were  beginning  to  change,  and  the  day  was  wet 
and  misty,  making  the  coloured  leaves  sodden,  and 
leaving  no  autumn  glory  in  the  woods.  Loudon  itself 
looked  the  home  of  all  diuginess  and  mud,  and  jostling 
wet  umbrellas  and  drenched  cabs  and  omaibusos — of  ad 
prose  miseries — in  short. 

“It  mikes  one  long  to  turn  round  and  run  back 
again,”  said  Horatia,  laughing  as  she  was  handed  to  her 
carriage  at  the  station. 

Indeed,  the  capital  of  England  was  not  pleasantly 
impressive  that  afternoon.  It  can  wear  the  most  smiling 
of  welcomes,  but  n  it  when  you  are  returning  from 
poetical  lands  of  sunshine,  and  changeful  hues,  and 
languid  grace,  to  a  busy,  muddy,  inr  nsely  practical 
place,  with  its  struggles  and  its  bricks  and  its  monoto¬ 
nous  lines  of  dmgy  houses.  And  yet  as  we  live  on, 
and  learn  more  and  more  of  the  tragic  tone  true  poetry 
must  take  in  this  world  of  ours,  we  find  a  dee, ter,  truer 
pathos  in  the  p  terry  wrung  from  the  realities  of  lives 
struggled  through  in  that  dingy  tumult  than  in  our 
sunshiny  wanderings  where  skies  are  blue. 

To  Milly,  however,  London  was  presenting  itself 
neither  in  its  poetic  d  n  ir  its  practical  aspect  just  then. 
It  was  only  the  scene  of  a  great  possibility  that  she 
might  here  meet  Saltire  again. 

She  was  in  the  cab  raitling  along  the  streets  with 
Travers  opposite  to  her,  talking  to  her  about  the 
pleasures  of  getting  home  again  to  a  regulir  fire  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  though  travelling  had  been  very  pleasant 
and  very  free  from  anxiety,  as  her  mistress’s  diamonds 
had  been  left  safely  at  the  banker’s.  To-m  >rrow  the 
maid  would  have  to  take  them  out,  and  then  all  this 
“  anxiety”  would  begin  again,  and  the  smile  was  as 
peculiar  as  usual,  and  the  eyes  g  irtered  oddly  as  she 
talked  on  in  her  soft  “genteel”  tones. 

The  gas  had  been  starting  into  life  in  long  pale  rows 
in  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  the  shops 
were  all  shining  brilliantly,  and  plenty  of  pe  »ple  seemed 
to  be  out  defying  the  weather.  Mrs.  Grant’s  house, 
when  they  reached  ir,  had  a  decidedly  “shut-up,”  out- 
of-the-season,  effect  about  it  ;  the  great  drawing-room 
and  reception-rooms  were  all  closed  and  veiled  in  brown 


holland  ;  the  chandelier  in  the  hall  looked  dirty,  and 
was  unfghred ;  but  bright  fires  shone  in  the  smaller  rooms 
and  bedrooms,  and  the  weary  tra/ehers  could  rest 
pleasantly  by  the  open  hearths  of  their  own  land. 

The  next  day  Travers  went  off  in  good  time  on  her 
mission  about  tne  diamonds,  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  a  long 
interview  with  her  lawyer,  wh>>  felt  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  communicate  a  great  mmy  detiils  referring  to 
Miss  Grant’s  approaching  mijority,  to  which  Mrs. 
Grant  listened  with  an  affecting  cer  aiuty  that  it  was 
hopeless  for  her  to  try  and  understand  anything  about 
it  all.  When  at  last  the  conscientious  and  fruitless 
struggle  w  is  over,  and  Mrs.  Grant  w  is  trying  to  c.>m- 
pose  herself  far  a  refreshing  nap,  a  note  was  brought 
to  her,  at  which  Horatia  glanced. 

“  It  is  from  Harry,  mamma.  Is  he  in  London  ?” 
she  asked,  and  Mrs.  Grant  opened  and  read. 

The  note  was  short  enough,  at  any  rate. 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Grant, — If  you  are  spending  a  few 
days  in  London  just  now,  you  would  oolige  me  very 
much  by  seeing  Mr.  Adamson  (you  remember  him)  for 
half-an-hour  to-morrow.” 

This  was  all,  except  Adamson’s  address,  and  a  request 
that  Mrs.  Grant  would  let  him  know  what  time  to 
call. 

“  My  dear  Horatia  !  more  of  this  horrid  business  !” 
Mrs.  Grant  bem  laned  herself  gently.  “  And  I’ve 
had  two  hours  of  it  to-day  already  !  Wnat  a  sad  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  widow.” 

“Can’t  be  helped,  mamma!  I  wonder  what  he 
wants  I”  and  Horatia  looked  in  some  vexation  at  the 
note,  which  hid  ventured  to  conclude  without  any  sign 
of  homage  to  herself.  “  What  time  will  you  see  him  ?” 

“  Oh  !  any  time — before  lunch  perhaps,  and  then 
get  it  over.  I  k>iow  I  sha’n’t  have  the  least  idea  w’hat 
he  means.  I  never  can  understand  these  things,  and 
it’s  very  awkward.  One  doesn’t  know  what  answer  to 
give ;  I’m  sure  to  make  some  absurd  mist  ike.” 

“  /  shall  not,  mamma,  so  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  that.” 

“  But,  my  dear  child  I  you  can’t  be  in  the  room.” 

“  Indeed  I  can,  mamma.  I  have  some  curiosity  to 
know  what  this  Mr.  Adamson  has  to  say,  and  I  shall 
certainly  make  a  point  of  being  present.” 

Mrs.  Grant  made  no  reply  she  never  could  find  a 
reply  when  Horatia  “  made  a  point”  of  anything,  but 
after  a  great  deal  of  sighing  and  lamenting.  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  was  asked  to  call  at  half-past  twelve  next  day,  and 
Milly’s  heart  began  to  flutter  when  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Saltire.’s  friend  in  the  draiv  ing-room. 

Mr.  Adamson,  spruce  and  carefully  attired  as  ever, 
was  clearly  feeling  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  He  came 
in  punctual  to  the  very  thirtieth  minute  of  the  clock, 
but  there  was  no  readiness  in  his  m  inner  as  he  bowed 
to  the  ladies  j  his  bland  air  and  happy  little  chuckle 
seemed  quite  to  have  deserted  him  ;  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
a  beginning  of  speech,  and  e^pecially  glanced  at  Horatia, 
as  though  that  stately  presence  added  a  weight  to  his 
burden  and  completed  his  discomfiture. 

Mrs.  Grant  welcomed  him  with  a  resigned  smile, 
a  condolence  on  the  bad  weather,  a  kind  suggestion 
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that  he  should  sit  near  the  fire,  inwardly  relieved  at 
the  thought  that  he  had  brought  no  papers  with  him, 
and  that  mere  talk,  without  horrid  things  in  cramped 
writing  to  look  at  and  sign,  could  not  be  half  so  bad. 

Horatia  bowed  silently,  and  observed  Mr.  Adamson’s 
embarrassment  with  some  wonder.  She  would  have 
wondered  more  if  she  had  known  him  better.  He  was 
essentially  a  dexterous  man,  a  men  who  had  a  genius 
for  intrigues,  and  arrangements,  and  compromises,  and 
the  settling  of  quarrels  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
and  other  moral  conjuring  tricks.  But  then,  meta¬ 
phorically  as  well  as  really,  his  hands  were  always  clean  ; 
his  intrigues  were  honest,  his  compromises  fair,  his  lies 
few  and  white. 

He  had  hardly  ever  felt  embarrassed  in  his  life,  but 
then  he  had  hardly  ever  had  the  managing  of  a  matter 
of  which  he  was  ashamed.  That  dreadful  Saltire ! 
How  was  it  possible  to  work  for  him  and  not  have 
cause  to  blush  ? 

Mr.  Adamson  blushed — really  he  did — as  he  paused, 
and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin,  and  then  felt  his  diffi¬ 
culty  all  the  more  keenly;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Grant  who 
began  at  last,  singular  to  say,  and  suggested — 

“  I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Harry  yesterday,  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son,  telling  me  you  would  kindly  call ;  that  was  why  I 
said  half-past  twelve.  I  thought  business  was  best  in 
the  morning,  though  really  it  always  is  such  a  puzzle 
to  me.  I  fear  you  will  find  me  sadly  stupid.  Perhaps 
my  daughter  will  help  me.” 

“  There  is  no  complication  of  a  business  kind,  Mrs. 
Grant,  I  assure  you — merely  a  little  explanation,  unfor¬ 
tunately  only  too  clear.  There  is  not  the  least  cause — 
I  cannot  invent  the  smallest  excuse — for  detaining  or 
troubling  Miss  Grant,”  and  he  looked  across  at  the 
young  lady  hoping  she  would  go,  but  it  was  not  in 
human  limits  to  move  the  heiress. 

“  Thanks,”  she  said,  “  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do,”  and 
she  took  up  some  work  and  leant  back  luxuriously,  not 
doing  it. 

“  Though  the  matter  that  brings  me  here,  Mrs. 
Grant,”  Mr.  Adamson  continued,  addressing  her 
pointedly,  and  gaining  a  good  deal  more  volubility  from 
irritation  against  Horatia — “  though  this  matter  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  might  understand  it,  unfortunately 
it  is  of  a  distressing,  a  peculiarly  distressing,  nature.  I 
fear  that  I  shall  alarm  you,  my  dear  madam,  when  I  say 
that  this  communication  I  have  to  make  refers  to  Sir 
Harry  Saltire — that  I  am  charged  by  him  to  make  it. 
But  I  do  assure  you  that  so  repugnant  is  it  to  my  own 
feelings  to  explain  such  circumstances  that  I  must  have 
declined  the  commission  had  I  nor  felt  that  my  refusal 
would  throw  the  task  upon  him,  to  whom  it  would 
naturally  be  more  painful  still.” 

“  Really  you  make  me  quite  nervous,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grant,  taking  out  her  handkerchief,  as  prepared 
for  the  worst.  “  Pray,  Mr.  Adamson,  explain  yourself.” 

Horatia  toyed  with  her  work  with  a  display  of 
indifference. 

“  I  must,  then,  speak  with  a  plainness,  an  abruptness, 
that  I  would  avoid,  my  dear  madam,  if  I  could.  Sir 
Harry  Saltire’s  affairs  have  been  in  my  hands  from  his 
childhood,  from  the  time  of  his  lamented  father’s  death. 


when  his  son  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old.  I 
have  always  felt  deeply  interested  in  him,  left  an  orphan 
as  he  was  at  that  most  dangerous  age,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  incidental  to  wealth,  youth,  and 
genius.  He  has  been  a  friend  rather  than  a  client.  I 
have  done  my  utmost  for  him,  but  he  is  a  man  most  hard 
to  control.” 

A  proud  smile  lighted  Horatia’s  face  for  a  moment ; 
she  had  controlled  him,  she  thought. 

“  From  the  first  he  was  careless  of  money ;  that 
carelessness  grew  with  his  growth  till  it  became  ex¬ 
travagance,  or  rather  what  I  must  be  allowed  to  call 
culpable  recklessness,  about  his  affairs.  Of  course” — 
Mr.  Adamson  was  falling  from  his  stilts  as  he  pursued 
the  subject — “  I  worked  like  a  horse  for  him  ;  no  merit 
to  me — it’s  my  duty.  But  who  can  save  a  man  that 
won’t  be  saved  ?  Saltire  seemed  positively  to  have  an 
objection  to  being  well  off — positively  he  preferred 
difficulties,  and  of  course  they  thickened  round  him. 
There’s  nothing  grows  so  fast.” 

Mr.  Adamson,  who  had  got  a  little  heated  and 
carried  away  by  his  subject,  paused  to  re-collect  himself, 
and  glanced  at  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Grant  was  looking  at 
him  with  the  ruminating,  cow-like  expression  that  was 
natural  to  her.  Horatia  appeared  to  be  scornfully 
indifferent. 

“  But  with  all  this  reckless  conduct  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  Sir  Harry  Saltire  is  a  man  of  honour.  When 
he  first  had  the  happiness  and  distinction  of  being 
received  on  intimate  terms  in  your  house,  he — ” 
Mr.  Adamson  fished  for  the  whitest  lie  that  would  do 
here  ;  he  liked  them  white — “  he  really  did  not  look 
upon  his  affairs  as  in  an  irretrievably  bad  condition.” 

Was  there  not  truth  here  ?  Had  Saltire  not  thought 
of  relieving  them  by  the  help  of  Horatia  ?  But  more 
must  be  said,  and  blacker  lies  had  to  follow. 

“  Had  he  felt  then  the  hopelessness  of  his  position 
as  he  feels  it  now,  you  may  be  sure  he  would  have 
openly  stated  it  to  you,  madam.  The  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  some  ladies  would  acquit  any  man  of 
lower  motives  in  seeking  their  society.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  Sir  Harry  is  above  suspicion  in  this 
respect.” 

Having  thus  vaguely  indicated  his  worst  fib  of  all, 
Mr.  Adamson  made  a  great  gulp  and  got  on  better, 

“  Most  unhappily  he  is  roused  when  it  is  too  late  to 
the  terrible  nature  of  his  situation  ;  he  finds  himself 
desperately  involved — ruined,  in  fact ;  to  add  to  his 
wretchedness,  the  worst  of  all  troubles,  he  feels  himself 
placed  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  a  lady,  for 
whom  his  teelings  are  of  a  nature  to  which  it  would  be 
impertinence  for  me  to  allude.” 

Horatia  gave  another  little  scornful  smile. 

Poor  Mr.  Adamson,  who  really  felt  extremely 
miserable  over  the  whole  thing,  proceeded  to  explain 
how  Saltire  felt  that  he  owed  this  lady’s  mother  a  full 
explanation  of  his  affairs,  which  would  best  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  one  who  knew  them  only  too  well.  And 
then  he  drew  at  full  length — very  full  length — a  dismbl 
picture  of  Saltire’s  situation,  and  how  his  estate  must 
be  sold,  and  utter  ruin  probably  ensue. 

The  fact  was,  that  things  were  almost  as  bad  as 
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Adamson  made  out,  only  he  did  hope  to  save  something 
Out  of  the  fire,  and  keep  Saltire’s  head  above  water 
yet  awhile  ;  but  the  darkest  view  had  to  be  dwelt  upon 
under  the  circumstances,  as  Saltire  had  decidedly  told 
his  friend  that  he  would  sooner  be  burnt  now  than 
marry  Miss  Grant. 

“  You  must  go  and  get  me  off  my  bargain,  Adamson,” 
he  said  with  his  usual  coolness. 

And  what  was  the  poor  man  of  business  to  do  ? 
Argument  and  entreaty  were  equally  wasted  on  this  bad 
subject,  as  he  knew  only  too  well,  and  what  could  be 
made  of  the  matter  but  a  showy  retreat  with  a  great 
deal  of  trumpeting  and  proclaiming  that  this  was  the 
only  honourable  course  open  ?  A  little  fear  of  womanly 
generosity  on  Miss  Grant’s  part  did  come  over  him ; 
but  she  prided  herself,  as  she  said,  on  not  mixing  business 
and  sentiment  together,  and  was  composed  and  free 
from  enthusiasm  to  the  last  degree. 

Mrs.  Grant  had  retired  behind  her  handkerchief  to 
shed  a  few  tears. 

Horatia  saved  her  the  trouble  of  answering  -,  she 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  Mr.  Adamson,  not  troubling 
herself  to  turn  towards  him,  saying  in  a  patronising 
tone — 

“  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Adamson  ;  I  am  sure  my 
mother  will  think  over  what  you  have  kindly  explained. 
At  present  she  is  too  much  agitated,  I  daresay,  for  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Shall  you  be  likely  to  see  Sir  Harry 
Saltire  ?  If  so,  perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell  him  we 
shall  hope  to  see  him  this  evening.” 

Mr.  Adamson  undertook  thecommission,  and  departed, 
marvelling  much  at  the  young  lady,  but  not  marvelling 
at  all,  seeing  what  an  admirably  sensible  person  she 
was,  that  Saltire  had  thrown  away  his  last  chance  rather 
than  be  her  bonsdman  any  longer. 

“  If  Saltire  had  met  with  an  heiress  who  cared  for 
anything  besides  herself,”  he  thought,  “  it  might  have 
turned  out  better,  but  as  it  is  I  knew  it  could  never  come 
to  good.” 

The  reflection  on  his  own  wisdom  was  naturally 
soothing,  and  he  went  on  his  way  briskly  through  the 
muddy  streets. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  child,”  Mrs.  Giant  began  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  “  what  will  become  of  us  ?  What  will 
your  uncle  say 

“  I  daresay  we  are  quite  as  capable  of  sensible 
thoughts  as  my  uncle,  mamma.  Never  mind  ;  we  shall 
not  any  of  us  break  our  hearts,  and  you  must  not  make 
your  head  ache.  I  will  ring  and  ask  for  some  sal- 
volatile.” 

“But,  Horatia,  what  is  to  be  done?  You  can’t 
marry  him,  you  know.  Mr.  Adamson  sees  if ;  he  sees 
it  himself,  poor  fellow.  You  can’t  marry  him.” 

Miss  Grant  paused  a  moment. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  she  answered  -,  “  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  better  when  I  have  thought  it  over.” 

And  consigning  her  mother  to  the  careof  an  attendant, 
she  swept  out  of  the  room. 

In  her  own  boudoir  was  Milly,  arranging  some  trifles 
with  trembling  fingers,  for  the  appearance  of  Saltire’s 
friend  had  agitated  the  poor  little  foolish  thing. 

Miss  Grant  glanced  at  her,  not  seeing  her,  however. 


and  sat  down  “  to  think.”  But  that  was  difficult,  and 
she  preferred  doing  so  aloud  to  some  humble  confi¬ 
dante  as  Adelaide,  or  even  Milly.  The  girl,  who  was 
gliding  away,  was  stopped  as  Horatia,  looking  up  with 
a  half-smile,  said — 

“  Milly,  what  a  blessing  it  is  not  to  be  sentimental  ! 
If  I  were  sentimental  I  should  be  just  now  weeping 
and  tearing  my  hair  (poor  Travers  !),  or  making  up  my 
mind  to  be  faithfully  wretched  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
But,  not  being  sentimental,  I  avoid  all  these  ways  of 
making  myself  foolish  and  disagreeable.” 

Milly  faltered  something  about  being  very  glad.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  meant.  And  then  she  played 
personnage  muet  as  well  as  she  could,  receiving  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Miss  Grant’s  noble  sentiments  without 
betraying  any  emotion.  It  was  rather  difficult  when 
Horatia  began  to  speak  of  Mr.  Adamson’s  business,  for 
every  mention  of  Saltire  was  the  probing  of  a  wound. 
She  listened,  turning  red  and  white,  and  shaking  secretly. 
Happily  the  speaker’s  sympathies  were  very  much  con¬ 
fined  to  herself. 

“  I  was  surprised,  of  course,”  pursued  Horatia, 
loftily,  after  indicating  the  style  of  Adamson’s  revela¬ 
tions.  “  But  I  am  not  a  romantic  person  ;  1  look  upon 
things  in  their  real  light,  I  believe.  I  put  things  to 
myself  plainly,  without  womanish  weaknesses.  I  say  to 
myself,  if  Sir  Harry  Saltire  has  been  extravagant  in  the 
past  he  may  be  so  again  in  the  future,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  myself  the  sort  of  person  that  would  do  for 
a  poor  man’s  wife.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  sentimental 
about  money  any  more  than  about  other  things,  not 
that  I’m  fonder  of  it  than  other  people,  but  I  know 
what  it  is  worth  and  how  much  discomfort  depends 
upon  it,  and  that  it  buys  me  a  great  many  things  I’ve 
no  intention  to  go  without.  Besides,  extravagance 
means  a  great  deal  that  is  anxious  and  worr)ing,  and  if 
you  do  condescend  to  belong  to  a  man  he  ought  to 
save  you  from  worry  at  least.  I  don’t  intend  to  have 
a  husband  who  will  give  me  trouble.  I  have  my  ideal 
of  what  a  husband  ought  to  be — some  one  who  will 
devote  himself  to  taking  care  of  me,  and  standing 
between  me  and  every  anxiety.  Unless  I  can  get  that 
I  shall  not  have  one  at  all.  That  is  always  my  way  ; 
if  I  cannot  get  exactly  the  thing  I  want  I  take  nothing. 

I  always  say  that  at  shops.  If  the  men  are  trying 
to  press  things  on  me  that  are  not  what  I  meant,  I 
always  say,  ‘I  am  not  fanciful  ;  I  know  exactly  what  I 
want.  It  you  have  it  I  take  it  ;  if  you  haven’t  it  I  take 
nothing  at  all.” 

So  she  prattled  on,  and  Milly,  trembling  and  listening, 
felt  something  like  hope  dawning  again  in  her  heart. 
Hope  comes  and  goes  like  light ;  when  it  fades  it  takes 
all  the  colours  with  it,  and  everything  gets  black  and 
indistinct.  Now  some  more  definiteness  seemed  re¬ 
turning  to  Milly’s  life.  She  could  see  something  again 
that  was  not  mourning  and  shrouded.  Horatia  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  My  uncle  too.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning,  warning  me  against  being  imprudent.  He  is 
quite  devoted  to  me,  my  uncle  is  !  His  own  girls  are 
quite  jealous  of  me.  I  do  believe,  though  he  is  a  most 
affectionate  father,  I  come  first  with  him,  and  he  tells 
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me  he  shall  never  know  a  moment’s  peace  if  I  fulfil  my 
engagtment.  Of  coll^^e  I  should  not  allow  any  one  to 
dictate  to  me  ;  I  Know  my  ow  n  mind  too  well.  But 
this  shows  what  is  the  opinion  of  a  penon  who  knows 
a  g<  od  dejl  of  the  world  and  thinks  a  good  deal  of  my 
happiness.” 

Always  that  refrain.  “  My  happiness,”  “  best  for 
me,”  till  Miliy  was  worried  into  desperati  n. 

“But  Sir  Henry,”  she  suggested  timidly.  “His 
happiness,”  and  the  words  choked  her. 

Horatia  laughed  a  little  conscious  laugh  ;  the  obser¬ 
vation  was  only  corriplimentary  to  her. 

“  Oh  !  of  course  he  is  bound  to  be  miserable,  poor 
fellow  !  I  caii’t  take  care  of  him  ;  that  would  be  re¬ 
versing  the  parts  a  little  too  much  for  my  taste.  After 
all,  it’s  his  own  fault ;  he  ought  to  have  been  more 
careful.  And  then  there  is  thts  war  ct  mir  p  that  he  is 
to  bring  about ;  he  will  most  likely  join  his  regiment 
again  and  go  off  to  the  East.” 

She  was  haughtily  secure  that  there  w'ould  be  no 
other  consolation  for  this  discarded  lover  of  hers  ;  he 
mig' t  set  glory  or  the  grave  before  him  to  efface  the 
impression  of  such  a  loss,  that  was  all.  Horatia  esti¬ 
mated  herself  at  a  very  high  value,  and  she  had  been 
told  so  often  that  the  estimate  was  correct  that  she 
could  not  have  a  misgiving  on  the  subject.  She  was 
the  Koh-i-n<  or  ;  no  other  gem  could  fill  up  the  setting 
from  which  she  was  torn. 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  perfectly  unique  in  a  world  where 
the  human  race  is  so  commonly  met  with,  the  means  of 
securing  the  sensation  being  probably  to  dwell  on  the 
one  specimen  w’ithout  a  thought  of  another  -,  and  this 
was  what  Horati.i  had  done. 

And  Miily’s  heart  was  almost  choking  her  ;  she,  too, 
had  that  vista  of  fighting  and  despair  before  her  as 
Saltire’s  possible  future  ;  but  it  was  for  another  cause — 
the  loss  of  another  love. 

Horatia  found  Milly’s  company  all  she  w'anted  that 
afternoon,  and  kept  her  listening  to  long  mono’ogues 
till  late  in  the  day. 

The  twilight  1  ad  crept  up  outside,  and  the  firel'ght 
was  flashing  upon  Horatia’s  rings  as  she  leant  back  in 
her  chair  toying  with  her  screen.  Miliy,  seated  on  a 
little  stool  at  her  feet,  let  the  work  drop  from  her  fingers 
and  locked  her  hands  tightly  together — so  tightly  that 
Mark’s  ring  hurt  her.  Mark’s  ring  ! 

Her  thoughts  were  wandering  strangely  ;  she  started 
violently  at  a  knock  at  the  di  or,  and  rose  in  a  flutter  to 
open  it.  It  was  a  servant  w’ith  Sir  Harry  Saltiie’s  card  ; 
he  was  waiting  in  the  little  drawing-room,  the  man  said. 
Milly  gave  up  the  card,  not  knowing  how  she  did  it, 
and  Horatia  laughed,  and  sat  turning  the  little  white 
thing  in  her  hands  and  lingering  as  if  now,  at  last,  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  carry  out  her  common- 
sense  views.  She  held  the  name  to  the  firelight,  looked 
at  it,  and  sighed  a  little;  she  indulged  herself  in  a  little 
compassion  for  the  poor  man  who  was  to  be  so  severely 
visited  for  his  sins.  She  did  not  feel  inclined  to  hurry ;  she 
was  used  to  cause  herself  to  be  waited  for ;  meanwhile 
she  was  taking  off  the  ring  she  wore  for  Saltire’s  sake ; 
she  took  a  casket  from  the  table  at  her  side  and  began 
looking  for  a  ring-case  ;  she  would  give  it  him  in  that. 


then  he  could  not  make  too  much  fuss  about  it.  Some 
“  fuss,”  of  course,  she  would  like,  hut  not  too  much  ; 
she  knew  to  a  fair’s  breadth  how  much  would  satisfy 
her,  and  how  much  would  be  troubJe.'-ome. 

“You  can  go  down  and  tell  Sir  Harry  I  am 
coming,”  she  said  carelessly  to  Miliy.  It  might  be 
good  for  him,  she  thought,  to  let  oft  a  little  excitement 
upon  a  footstep  that  was  not  hers.  But  Miliy  did  not 
move.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  words  were  too 
tremcndcus  to  be  real.  She — she  to  he  sent  into  his 
presence  again  !  It  was  not  possible — not  possible  ! 

“  Say  I’m  coming,  please,”  said  Horatia,  not  looking 
at  her. 

Miliy  thought  she  could  not  move  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  she  found  herself  going  towards  the  door  ;  then 
she  had  closed  it  softly  behind  her,  and  was  standing 
by  the  stairs. 

Dared  she  ?  could  she  go  into  the  room  knowing 
that  he  was  there  ?  Ah  !  could  she  keep  away  ? 

She  went  down  slowly — slowly  feeling  every  step. 
She  stood  a  moment  with  her  hand  upon  the  door. 
Sometl  ing  was  choking  her.  Was  it  that  phantom 
shroud  rising  higher  and  higher  ? 

Somebody  was  coming  .long  the  passage,  and  in  a 
sudde  n  fear  she  ope  ned  the  door.  She  w  as  in  the 
rcom  with  him.  The  tall  figure  standing  there  in  the 
firelight  staited  and  came  towards  her  with  a  little 
exclamation — 

“  Milly  !” 

He  was  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  down  into  her 
flushed,  frightened  face.  He  went  on  rapidly,  as  if 
fearing  interruption — 

“  Miily,  you  know  why  I  am  here?  You  know 
that  I  have  come  to  be  set  free  ?”  • 

“  Miss  Cl  rant  told  me  to  say  she  would  be  here 
directly,”  Milly  whispered. 

“  She  is  very  good.  A  little  explanation  will  set  all 
right  bttwetn  us,  and  then — Miliy — Milly,  have  you 
forgot  en  what  I  said  in  the  cloisters  at  Barcelona  ?” 

Fe  rgotten  !  She  started  and  looked  up,  and  in  a 
moment  his  arm  was  round  her,  his  voice  whispering 
in  her  ears — 

“  You  are  mine  !  you  are  mine  !” 

Some  one  softly  opened  the  door.  The  two  did  not 
see  or  hear  it.  Milly  was  standing  quite  still,  feeling 
his  arm  thrown  round  her.  The  intruder  shut  the 
door  ever  so  gently  and  went  on  upstairs.  That  intruder 
might  have  been  one  of  the  spirits  of  evil  for  the 
wicked  joy  in  her  eyes,  the  abhorred  malice  on  her  pale 
lips,  but  she  was  only  a  “  genteel”  maid — i  nly  Travers, 
who  went  quietly  up  to  her  room,  and  there  did  some 
strange  thir  gs.  She  had  brought  back  the  jewel-case 
from  the  banker’s,  with  the  diamonds  of  which  she  spoke 
so  often,  and  she  lighted  the  gas,  locked  the  door,  and 
then  proceeded  to  unlock  the  case  and  take  out  the 
gems.  One  by  one  she  handled  the  bright  stones  and 
played  with  them,  flashing  them  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  light,  smiling  all  the  while  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  horrible  to  see  her.  Was  it  triumph  ?  was  it  spite  ? 
was  it  a  famished  greed  that  appeared  in  the  look  she 
fastened  on  ihe  jewels  ?  It  seemed  like  all  these  things. 
Then  by-and-by  she  put  away  her  treasures,  locked 
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them,  and  laughed — laughed  noiselessly  and  horribly. 
Certainly  she  had  strange  ways  when  she  found  herself 
alone.  It  was  as  if  she  could  never  have  enough  of 
those  stones  ;  she  shut  them  up  and  took  them  out 
again ;  every  time  she  put  them  by  a  new  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  they  were  all  taken  out  again 
and  examined  once  more.  At  last  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  again  and  went  oat  into  the  evening  fog.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  afternoon  for  a  walk,  but  Travers 
went  out  into  a  square  close  by,  and  walked  up  and 
down  by  the  iron  railings  as  if  she  were  enjoying  the 
sunshine.  Presently  another  figure  appeared,  and  she 
hurried  to  meet  it. 

It  was  a  man,  neatly  dressed,  pale,  respectable — 
Saltire’s  valet,  the  friendly  Brand. 

“  I  w'as  almost  afraid  you  weren’t  coming,”  said 
Travers  as  they  greeted  each  other  ;  “  I  was  late  my¬ 
self,  for  I  have  been  at  play.  I  like  my  g  imes  of  play, 
Mr.  Brand  ;  and  they  are  innocent — innocent,”  and  she 
began  to  laugh  again  in  her  supernatural,  soundless 
way,  so  that  her  companion  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance 
of  angry  apprehension  as  he  walked  up  and  down  near 
her.  “  I  '  ave  been  here  before,  looking  for  you,  till  I 
got  tired,”  he  saiJ.  “  What  news  have  you  for  me, 
miss  ?  Mine  is  rather  extraordinary.  I  am  ordered  to 
go  down  to  his  place  in  the  country  to  make  certain 
arrangements  there,  and  hold  myself  in  readiness  for 
his  orders  or  Mr.  Adamson’s  ;  it  seems  everything  is  to 
be  sold.  lie  says  he  don’t  want  me  in  London — in 
fact,  is  quite  undecided  what  he  shall  do.  As  it  is  the 
first  time  since  I’ve  known  Sir  Harry  that  he  doesn’t 
want  me,  it  means  something  particular.” 

“  It  means,  of  course,  that  she  is  going  off  with  him 

then. ” 

The  man  made  a  doubtful  murmur. 

“  Yes — this  sweet  young  lady,  this  country  beauty, 
this  confidante  of  Miss  Grant’s — 1  know  her  depth,  with 
her  blushes  and  her  blue  eyes.  I  saw  enough  of  her 
last  spring  and  abroad,  and  I  saw  her  this  afternoon 
when  she  didn’t  think  1  did.  Depend  upon  it  it’s 
settled.  Now  Mr.  Brand,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
delay  your  departure  for  the  country  (I  suppose  Sir 
Harry  won’t  insist  on  taking  your  ticket)  till  you  ascer¬ 
tain  when  they  go,  I  see  my  way  to  everything.” 
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“  You’re  a  wonderful  woman,”  said  the  other  ad¬ 
miringly. 

“  Oh  !  I’ve  been  watching  for  it  long  enough,”  cried 
the  maid,  with  a  white,  hideous  look  of  exultation  in 
her  face.  “  Now  she  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains.  She 
runs  off;  the  diamonds  disappear  that  same  night.  Of 
course  nobody  doubts  that  she  has  taken  them.  You 
trust  me  and  I’ll  trust  you — the  diamonds  are  ours.  The 
revenge  —  that’s  mine,”  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Her  friend,  a  little  timid  of  her  still,  puts  in  a  con¬ 
sideration. 

“  No  one  will  believe  her  guilty  going  off  with  him. 
You  may  be  suspected — old  tales  brought  forward. 
It  will  be  an  awkward  business.” 

“  Old  tales !  Who  do  you  suppose  knows  here 
anything  about  what  happened  in  Russia  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  ?  Do  you  think  they’ll  be  looking  at  your 
back  for  the  marks  of  the  knout  ?” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  be  quiet !” 

“  Awkward  business  indeed  !  He’ll  soon  enough 
be  tired  of  her,  and  leave  her  to  get  out  of  the  ‘  awkward 
business’  as  best  she  can.  I’ll  sacrifice  a  gem  or  two  to 
get  her  convicted,  I  swear  !” 

“  How  you  ladies  do  hate  one  another,”  said  Brand, 
with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

“  Meet  me  here  again  this  time  to-morrow,  if  you 
have  made  out  anything,  and  don’t  be  a  coward,”  as 
he  seemed  about  to  protest.  “  A  large  robbery  is 
no  more  trouble  than  a  little  one,  it  you’d  only 
think  so.” 

“  Hush !”  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  once  more 
in  terror. 

A  heavy  step  was  coming  towards  them,  a  police¬ 
man,  making  his  boot  heels  ring  again,  as  if  he  would 
scorn  to  come  on  a  culprit  una»vares.  He  glanced  at 
the  pair,  of  course ;  but  what  was  there  to  suspect  in 
two  such  respectable-looking  people  ?  A  pair  in  rags 
indeed  might  have  been  as  ill  protected  from  mistrust 
as  from  the  weather. 

The  policeman’s  echoing  footsteps  passed  on. 

But  Brand  still  seemed  frightened,  and  with  a  hasty 
promise  to  appear  to-morrow,  and  a  still  more  hurried 
farewell,  he  went  his  way,  and  Travers  returned 
home. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out 
pattern  the  shape  of  a  lady’s  tunic. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  2.  Half  of  back. 

It  is  suitable  for  making  up  in  any 
material,  but  should  be  used  in  dresses 
made  of  plain  and  fancy  materials,  or 
n  silk  and  cashmere.  The  front  requires 
ittle  description ;  it  must  be  cut  with  a 
seam  in  the  centre  as  a  polonaise,  and 
joined  together  from  the  waist  to 
about  half-way  down,  where  it  is 


drawn  up  in  a  few  slight  folds,  the 
rest  of  the  front  opening  over  a 
breadth  of  deep  pleating,  which  is 
continued  in  a  narrower  width  under 
the  tabs  at  the  lower  edge.  1  he  back 
must  be  cut  double,  and  trimmed  with 
four  deep  kiltings,  the  first  one  being 
placed  on  the  edge ;  then  the  back 
should  be  joined  to  the  front,  the 
nicks  in  back  and  front  meeting.  One 
yard  and  a  quarter  of  material  54 
inches  wide  will  cut  this  tunic,  or  2^ 
of  single  width. 
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CUR  PARIS  LETTER  OF  FASHIOi^S  AND  GOSSIP 


Paris.  The  Grand  Duke’s  presence  in  Biarritz,  where 
he  will  soon  be  joined  by  his  cousin  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
gives  an  additional  anima- 

ItioQ  to  the  charming  life 
one  leads  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gascoigne. 
Hours  speed  there  in  the 
pleasantest  fashion  in  the 
9  world — bathing,  walking, 

*  and  dancing  at  the  casmo, 

or  ridingover  toFontarabia 


HE  seaside  season  is  on  the  wane,  and  fashion- 
^Jl  able  watering-places  are  fast  being  emptied 

of  their  glory.  _ 

Meanwhile  l\aris 

is  more  animated  than  it  j 

was  a  month  ago.  Some  / 

of  its  Ii’au  monde  are  to  be  |  jf  ^ 

seen  flitting  to  and  fro.  I'i 

Between  the  sea-bathing  i  :  ;  -  ,  \x. 

season  and  the  settling 
down  to  vie  de  chateau  for 
the  autumn  there  is  time  j'l  j,  i  l  i 
for  a  flying  visit  to  Paris.  H  |j . 

Madame  has  to  renew  her  ii!  il  |  ,  ^  1 

wardrobe,  and  although  M  I  ^  ^  ^ 

there  are  no  receptions,  ||  !  |  j, 

and  one  is  in  town  strictly  |j  ill'ij 

incog,  t  many  a  well-known  IJ J  i  |  u  ^ 

figure  in  the  world  ^  of  _ 

away  again,' but  they  enjoy 

any  news  and  gossip  they 

believe  any  citizens  in  the 
city  as  Parisians  love  Paris, 

obeythe  dictatesof  Fashion  MM 

in  spending  six  months  of 
the  year  out  of  town  they 
are  always  delighted  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  their  beloved 

Boulevards.  73^*  G 

The  se;^on  has  not  been  madame  aI'lbtLlier,  30, _  _ 

a  favourable  one  to  our  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 

northern  seaside  resorts, 

and  already  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Etretat,  and  Trouville  there  to  remain  until  mid 
are  being  forsaken  either  for  visits  in  provincial  chateaux  especially,  country  sport: 
or  for  southern  quarters.  At  Biarritz  sea-bathing  is  other  pleasures  are  forth 
still  very  enjoyable ;  the  water  is  seven  degrees  warmer  to  lady  chatelaines  that  ch 

there  than  upon  our  Norman  coast.  The  elite  of  our  fully  and  with  due  var 

Russian  colony  is  at  Biarritz,  where  the  Grand  Duke  pleasurable  as  they  are  ui 

Constantine  has  just  arrived  after  a  fortnight’s  visit  in  taken  place  in  the  Chate: 
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model,  for  it  was  indeed  very  near  perfection.  The 
grand  drawing  room  had  been  arranged  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  upon  a  long  table  close  to  the  wall,  and  draped 
with  white  muslin,  were  spread  a  quantity  of  small 
articles  of  fancy  work,  made  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  and  her  friends.  In 
one  corner  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  had  been  erected  a 
small  tent  of  white  muslin, 
under  which  was  seated  a 
little  girl  dressed  up  as  a 
bride,  and  in  front  of  her 
there  was  an  enormous 
wedding-cake  (of  card¬ 
board),  one  slice  of  which 
had  been  removed.  Those 
who  stopped  in  front  of 
the  tent  gave  one  franc, 
and  the  child  slipped  her 
little  hand  inside  the  cake 
and  took  out  of  it  some 
small  article,  such  as  a 
needle-case,  a  penholder, 

&c.,  which  she  gave  in 
exchange  for  the  money. 

That  was  a  very  attractive 
little  corner.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  stood  a 
table  covered  with  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  poor  at 
a  cheap  price.  Thus  one 
could  spend  more  or  less 
money  as  one  chose.  Then 
there  were  pieces  of  fancy 
and  Berlin  wool  work,  all 
prepared  and  begun,  with 
the  materials  required, 
much  appreciated  by  ladies, 
who  do  not  always  find 
what  they  want  in  such 
matters  in  the  country. 

And  last,  but  not  least 
fascinating,  a  toy-shop  was 
held  by  a  number  of  dear 
little  babies,  presided  over 
by  a  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  no  one  could  resist 
the  lisped  entreaties  of  the 
pretty  ones  who  solicited 
you  to  buy  their  dainty 
wares,  only  the  buyer  was 
frequently  tempted  to  buy 
and  then  give  away  the 
purchase  to  the  seller,  who 
looked  always  with  great 
admiration  at  her  dolls  and  gimcracks.  The  middle  of 
the  room  was  decked  with  flowers,  and  among  these 
were  placed  large  baskets  of  cake  and  fruit,  which  might 
be  partaken  of  a  discretion  without  any  one  claiming 
payment  for  them. 

The  receipt  for  spending  a  very  pleasant  day  may, 
I  think,  be  gathered  from  the  above  details,  and 


another  yet  pleasanter  one  will  be  that  when  all  the 
money  collected  will  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
village,  whose  grateful  surprise  will  no  doubt  compen¬ 
sate  for  any  trouble  the  charity  bazaar  may  have  cost. 
Meanwhile  Paris,  thanks  to  the  Exhibition,  still 
boasts  many  a  distin¬ 
guished  guest.  Among 
the?e  is  Prince  Henry  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  was 
married  on  the  24th  of 
August  last  to  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Prussia,  and  who 
is  in  Paris  just  now  on  his 
wedding  tour.  One  of  the 
prettiest  presents  offered 
to  the  bride  is  a  sledge 
sent  by  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  covered  with 
beautiful  paintings,  and 
mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  drawn  by  two  lovely 
little  black  ponies  full  of 
spirit. 

There  have  been  grand 
dinner  parties  lately  at  the 
Elysee  and  at  the  German 
Embassy.  At  the  Embassy 
the  dinner  party  was  given 
in  honour  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and 
followed  by  a  theatrical 
representation,  with  artists 
from  the  Comedie  Pran- 
9aise.  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  recited  verses,  and 
the  Post  Scriptum  by  Emile 
Augier  was  played  with 
charming  spirit  and  brio 
by  some  of  our  best 
actors. 

The  most  elegant  dresses 
our  coiituri'eres  are  pre¬ 
paring  this  month  are 
toilettes  de  chateau.,  a  style 
apart  from  all  others, 
somethingbetween  autumn 
and  winter  costumes,  less 
simple  than  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  less  eccentric  than  for 
the  seaside,  and  more  fan¬ 
ciful  than  for  the  city. 

I  have  taken  note  of  some 
of  these  dresses,  meant 
for  following  the  chase  in 
carriages.  One  is  of  sage 
green  and  ruby-coloured  faille.  Princess-shaped  at  the 
back,  it  had  in  front  long  basques  coming  down  on 
either  side  of  the  tablier,  which  is  composed  of  three 
large  square  tabs,  edged  with  fine  faille  plisses  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  dress,  put  on  all  round  the  edge. 
In  the  carriage  this  train,  loosely  wrapped  over  the 
feet,  showed  a  balayeuse  composed  of  two  flutings  of 


739. — Muslin  Dress. 

Mu(1c-up  Pattern,  4s.  9(1. ;  Flat' Pattern,  is. 

Madame  A.  Letelliek.  30,  llenrietta-street.  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  pa3’able  at  King-street,  C'ovcut  Garden.) 
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white  muslin.  A  profusion  of  loops  of  narrow  double- 
faced  ribbon,  sage  and  ruby-coloured,  (low  out  from 
the  side  of  the  basque,  and  are  lost  under  the  draperies 
of  the  train,  over  which  fall  other  long  loops.  The 
semi-long  sleeves  are  finished  by  a  border  of  tiny 
bows  without  ends,  of  the  same  colour,  falling  over 
the  (lutings  round  the  edge.  This  trimming  is  repeated 
round  the  top  of  the  .neck.  This  elegant  toilette  is 
completed  by  the  following  accessories,  which  stamp 
it  with  tasteful  elcgmce ; — A  belt  of  sage  satin, 
fastened  with  a  lizard,  holding  in  its  tiny  feet  a  cluster 
of  ruby  roses  ;  long  sage-coloured  gloves  of  unglazed 
kid,  embroidered  with  ruby  silk  ;  scarf  of  white  cfienille 
gracefully  draped  over  the  shoulders  ;  large  white  felt 
hat  in  the  Gainsborough  style,  lined  and  turned  up 
with  ruby  faille,  trimmed  with  ruby  velvet  and  one 
long  white  feather. 

A  dress  for  a  young  lady  is  much  more  simple.  It 
is  of  corn-coloured  fancy  woollen  material.  The  skirt, 
cut  much  too  long,  is  folded  up  in  wide  pleats,  the 
last  being  formed  of  a  strip  of  pretty  turqu<  ise  blue 
bourrette,  speckled  with  grains  of  corn  ;  at  the  back  a 
wide  square  lapel,  trimmed  to  correspond,  falls  over 
the  semi-train,  which  is  edged  round  with  a  full  pinked- 
out  ruche  in  silk  of  the  same  colour.  The  front  of 
the  dress  is  gathered  in  a  sheaf  pattern,  wi  h  a  pointed 
opening,  and  the  back  is  finished  by  a  long  clinging 
basque  over  the  skirt,  the  latter  somewhat  full  over 
the  hips,  a  scupeon  of  the  paniers  which  some  of  our 
fashionable  dressmakers  are  trying  to  bring  in  ag  in. 
The  opening  of  the  bodice  is  framed  in  with  turqu'  ise 
blue  facings,  embroidered  with  corn  colour.  The 
semi-long  sleeves  have  revers  to  match,  and  the  gloves 
are  of  the  same  blue,  and  embroidered  to  correspond. 
A  belt  of  turquoise  satin  encircles  the  waist,  and  fastens 
with  a  butterfly  of  gold  and  turquoise.  Hat  of  corn- 
coloured  felt,  lined  w'ith  shirred  turquoise  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  feather. 

For  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  a  very  pretty  dress  is  of 
coral  pink  cashmere,  made  quite  plain  and  high-necked, 
with  a  large  collar  of  garnet-coloured  velvet  fal.ing 
over  the  shoulders  ;  sleeve  facings  and  belt  of  the  same. 
Hat  of  white  push,  broad- brimmed,  trimmed  with 
bows  of  garnet  velvet. 

And,  to  close  the  list,  a  matronly  toilette  is  of  Giselle 
grey  faille,  trimmed  with  a  handsome  and  very  deep 
border  of  passementerie  and  fringe  of  the  same  colour. 
A  long  paletot  is  of  very  fine  cloth  of  the  exact  shade 
of  the  dress.  It  has  dolman  sleeves,  and  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  the  same  passementerie  and  fringe  as 
that  upon  the  dress.  Round  the  neck  ruche  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  and  bow  of  crimson  ribbon,  a  few  similar 
bows  being  placed  here  and  there  upon  the  diess  to 
brighten  it  up.  Large  capote  of  Giselle  grey  felt, 
trimmed  with  a  grey  feather,  and  lined  w  ith  a  puffing 
of  crimson  velvet. 

I  have  been  looking  over  samples  of  materials  for 
autumn  and  winter  dresses,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  cashmere,  I  see  scarcely  any  plain  self-coloured 
fabrics  ;  all  are  figured,  many  are  striped,  some  few 
checked.  In  cheap  new  woollen  tissues  I  may  men¬ 
tion  grain  derge,  a  modification  of  bourrette ;  granite, 


a  rough-looking  material,  multicoloured  ;  mosaic,  an 
imperceptible  check  ;  epirunne,  a  variety  of  moss  fabric 
in  shades  of  dull  green,  or  blue,  or  brown  ;  satin  serge, 
a  double  twilled  material  in  all  (ashionable  shades  ;  and 
quite  a  series  of  fine  cloths  for  ladies’  costumes.  Of 
these  drop  de  Flundre  in  one  of  the  prettiest ;  it  is  not 
plain,  but  has  a  tiny  figured  pattern  in  self  colours. 
Drap  du  Not'd  has  an  imperceptible  checked  pattern,  and 
drap  pcintilie  is  speckled. 

Bronze,  indigo,  deep  claret,  and  seal-brown  are 
favourite  colours  for  plain  materials,  and  come  in 
largely  as  groundings  for  those  that  are  figured  or 
striped  with  brighter  and  lighter  tints. 

In  more  expensive  fabrics  w'e  have  satin  arnnire  for 
afternoon  winter  dresses,  particularly  pretty  in  fashion¬ 
able  tints  of  bronze,  olive,  or  seal-brown.  Satin  d'Orieut 
is  another  handsome  woollen  material,  as  sott  and 
shining  as  silk,  but  thicker  and  more  durable. 

A  new  style  of  bourrette  has  five  coloured  satin 
streaks  arranged  so  as  to  form  large  squares  ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  transition  from  a  plain  to  a  plaid  fabric. 

Plaids  are  quite  a  furcur  this  autumn,  and  yet  they 
are  not  adopted  as  a  rule  by  any  but  very  youthful 
ladies — married  or  unmarried.  It  has  so  often  been 
observed  to  come  into  w  ild  favour  for  a  short  time, 
only  to  be  forsai-en  as  swiftly  as  it  was  taken  up,  that 
the  sober-minded  prefer  to  ignore  such  a  mere  whim  of 
fashion  ;  and  besides  this,  plaid  is  not  by  any  means 
becoming  to  all  hgures — one  must  be  tall  and  slight  to 
brave  so  tiying  a  style.  For  travelling  and  the  beach 
plaid  costumes  are  certainly  veiy  nice,  and  I  have  very 
much  admired  a  youthful  fiiend  starting  for  Biarritz  a 
few  days  ago  with  the  genuine  *•  Prince  Charlie”  kilted 
skirt,  scarf,  and  casaqmn  jacket  pleated  on  to  a  plain 
yoke ;  a  belt  of  red  morocco  with  aumCmi'ere  of  the 
same,  clasps  and  mounting  of  silver,  buttons  to  match, 
bright  red  cravat,  and  plain  limn  collar  and  cuffs  with 
ornamental  cipher  embroidered  in  red  in  the  corners, 
and  mcuchoir  to  coriespond.  Broad-brimmed  hat,  all 
black  felt  and  velvet,  with  one  small  crimson  feather  to 
light  it  up.  A  plaid  shawl  to  match  the  costume,  by 
way  of  wrap,  but  carried  in  a  leather  strap  till  occasion 
requires,  and  long  gloves  of  unglazed  grey  kid  embroi¬ 
dered  with  red.  As  for  chaussure,  the  tiny  black  and 
white  checked  gaiter-boot,  faced  with  patent  leather, 
is  a  great  favourite  just  now  for  travelling. 

Blit  to  return  to  our  subject  of  winter  materials.  Of 
all  plain  silks,  satin  will  certainly  be  the  one  most  pre¬ 
ferred  next  winter.  It  will  be  employed  for  dresses 
and  costumes,  bo  h  for  the  daytime  and  the  evening. 
Besides  this,  the  trimmings  and  accessories  of  woollen 
or  velveteen  costumes  will  frequently  be  of  satin,  but 
for  this  purpose  a  more  durable  and  less  expensive 
quality  of  satin  traine — that  is,  with  a  cotton  woof — 
will  be  used,  and  is  already  to  be  had  in  all  fashionable 
tints. 

French  moire,  or  watered  silk,  has  also  made  its 
appearance,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
Moire  antique  may  follow,  but  does  not  appear  as  yet. 
Faille  is  mostly  seen  in  combination  wiih  some  other 
tissue,  such  as  pekin  striped  alternately  in  velvet  and 
silk  or  satin  -,  the  latter  material  composing  waist- 
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coats,  revers,  fiicings,  plastrons,  tunic  lapels,  drape¬ 
ries  for  the  skirt,  and  so  on.  Plush  is  also  used  in  the 
same  way  as  pekin,  both  with  faille  and  velver. 

There  are  also  figured  velvets  of  great  beauty, 
floriated,  striped,  or  in  armure  patterns,  but  these  rich 
and  handsome  tissues  are  rarely  used  as  dre-ses,  or 
even  as  tunics  ;  they  merely  come  in  as  trimmings  to 
toilettes  of  satin,  faille,  or  plain  velvet. 

In  mantles  there  is  no  very  striking  novelty  ;  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  pattern  both  more  convenient 
and  more  elegant  than  the  paletot,  and  now  that  scarfs 
and  fichus  are  of  too  light  and  cool  a  descrip'ion  it  is 
the  paletot  to  which  Fast. ion  is  fain  to  come  back  again 
with  what  modifications  she  can. 

Figured  cloth  paletots  for  the  autumn  are  made  half¬ 
fitting  with  three  seams  at  the  back.  Deep  plain  collar 
and  deep  revers,  often  double,  and  also  double  facings 
upon  the  sleeves ;  thete  are  frequently  of  cloth  and  velvet 
combined.  In  front  the  paletot  is  buttoned  straight 
down  with  very  large  buttons,  cf  which  there  are  two 
also  upon  the  sleeve  facings  and  upon  the  large  square 
pockets. 

Other  models  open  in  front,  shawl  fashion,  with  a 
deep  trimming  of  velvet  or  plush. 

Again,  another  new  model,  something  between  a 
long  paletot  and  a  dolman,  has  three  seams  at  'he  back  ; 
the  sidepieces  form  long  square  open  sleeves  -,  the 
front  is  double-breasted,  and  fastens  with  two  rows  of 
buttons.  This  model  is  generally  made  of  fancy  cloth, 
r  •  matelasse,  with  deep  square  velvet  collar  and  facings, 
a  deep  band  of  velvet  down  the  sleeve  which  reaches 
to  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  and  a  fringe  of  passementerie 
round  the  sidepieces  and  back,  the  front  remaining 
perfectly  plain.  The  buttons  are  of  passementerie  to 
match  the  fringe. 

I  have  also  been  shown  very  deep  circulirs  of  fleecy 
and  plushy  cloth  with  fringe  and  passementerie  border 
round  the  edge,  a  velvet  or  plush  collar,  and  heavy 
fastenings  of  passementerie  with  tassels.  At  the  back 
there  is  a  long  peaked  hood  lined  with  silk,  edged  with 
the  same  passementerie  border  as  that  round  the  bottom, 
and  finished  with  one  large  tassel. 

Jackets  in  the  l.ouis  XV.  style,  slit  open  over  the 
hips,  and  either  buttoned  down  the  front  or  open  to 
show  a  waistcoat,  are  very  fashionable  this  autumn  at 
the  seaside,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so  next 
w'inter  for  indoor  wear.  T  hey  are  made  of  cashmere, 
cloth,  or  velvet,  and  generally  of  a  colour  different  to 
that  of  the  dress,  and  ate  trimmed  with  deep  white 
lace. 

White  lace  combined  with  the  darkest  materials, 
whether  silk  or  wool,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  feature 
of  present  fashions.  Let  us  hope  that  for  out-of-door 


wear  it  will  be  given  up  next  winter,  and  will  only 
remain  fashionable  for  evening  toilette. 

Silk,  satin,  moire,  velvet,  and  plush  in  strips  or 
flutings,  and  in  various  ornamental  adjuncts  to  the 
dress,  seem  to  be  the  favourite  mode  of  trimming 
autumn  and  w  inter  dresses,  passementerie,  fringes,  and 
embroidery  being  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule,  or 
being  added  to  the  above  combinations  in  very  elegant 
and  expensive  toilettes. 

The  casitquin  bodice  and  the  coat  basque  form  elegant 
varieties  from  the  Princess  dress  and  tunic,  and  are 
very  becoming  to  pretty  figures.  The  waistcoat  is 
now  very  generally  adopted,  and  will  certainly  appear 
in  most  of  the  stylish  toilettes  of  the  winter. 

1  he  question  of  bonnets  is  rather  more  uncertain 
than  that  of  costumes  or  even  mantles.  Very  many 
shapes  appear,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  as  yet  which 
will  ultimately  prevail  in  winter  fashions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  models  I  have  been  shown  at  a  very 
good  modiste  s  as  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  season  : — 

A  Petita  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  the  shape  high  and 
squarish,  coming  down  in  a  slightly  peaked  border  in 
front,  trimmed  round  with  a  drapery  of  ruby  velvet, 
looped  with  gold  cord.  One  large  white  feather, 
fastened  quite  at  the  back,  comes  over  the  crown  and 
droops  at  the  side.  There  is  a  row  of  gold  beads 
round  the  edge. 

A  BiarritA  hat  is  oval-shaped  and  peaked  in  front, 
curved  off  at  the  side  so  as  to  show  the  hair.  It  is  of 
grey  felt,  trimmed  with  quillings  of  navy  blue  velvet, 
one  long  curled  grey  feather,  which  droops  at  the  side, 
and  two  bright-plumaged  birds  just  under  the  brim, 
pecking  at  each  other. 

An  Auvtrgnate  bonnet  of  bronze  felt  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  curled  feather  of  the  same  colour.  At 
the  back  there  is  a  large  cluster  of  loops  of  dark 
crimson  satin  ribbon,  from  which  two  ends  of  the  same 
come  down  over  the  sides  of  the  bonnet,  and  are  tied 
in  front. 

A  capote  of  black  velvet  is  trimmed  with  two  enor¬ 
mous  Alsatian  bows  of  sulphur- coloured  satin  ribbon, 
one  outside  and  one  inside  the  border,  which  is  lined 
with  black  velvet,  and  edged  uith  a  row  of  large  jet 
beads  ;  black  feathers  outside  ;  wide  strings  of  sulphur- 
coloured  satin  ribbon  tied  at  the  side. 

And  a  small  Directoire  capote  of  garnet-coloured 
velvet  is  trimmed  inside  and  imt  with  bows  of  garnet 
satin  ribbon  faced  with  grey,  and  upon  the  crown  with 
a  curled  grey  ostrich  feather. 

The  small  square  capote,  with  a  plain  band  across 
the  back  by  way  of  curtain,  seems  a  favourite  model, 
and  is  already  seen  both  in  felt  and  in  velvet,  trimmed 
with  satin  and  feathers. 


740. — Walking  CoiTUMts. 

Made-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d.;  Flat  Patterns,  $8. 6d. — Mauame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henriotta-street,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post-Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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Mule-up  Piittems,  69.;  Flat  Pattern^,  3-<.  6(1.— Madame  A.  Lepellibr,  ^o,  Henriotta-stm't,  Covcnt  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 
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WOMAfl’S  WORI.D  OF  THOUGHT. 


XXII. — VARIOUS  AFFECTATIONS. 


l^<Kvv.v 

j^^'INCERITY,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  tact 
and  good  taste,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
*  and  loveable  elements  of  woman’s  character. 
We  mention  the  accompanying  restrictions 
‘‘  because  true  sincerity  consists  in  living  truth¬ 
fully  as  well  as  speaking  truthfully,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  possess  true 
sincerity  of  character  because  in  season  or  out 
of  season  we  persist  in  telling  other  people  what 
we  think  of  them  or  theirs — “  speaking  out,”  in 
fact,  quite  regardless  of  the  pain  we  may  inflict, 
andwith  a  considerable  amountof  self  glorification 
on  our  own  part.  In  so  doing  we  are,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  actuated  by  a  double  motive,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two  is  the  least  worthy.  In  fact, 
while  priding  ourselves  on  the  sincerity  which  makes 
us  speak  out  what  we  think,  we  are  really  making  a 
great  show'  and  profession,  and  taking  much  credit  to 
ourselves  for  doing  so ;  and  that  is  affectation,  the  very 
reverse  of  sincerity,  the  name  of  which  it  assumes. 

In  one  of  our  former  Essays  we  spoke  of  the  comedy 
which  is  being  perpetually  acted  in  the  social  world, 
and  the  different  characters  we  think  it  necessary  to 
assume ;  of  the  care  we  bestow  on  committing  to 
memory  the  appropriate  dialogue  ;  and  studying  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance  and  inflections  of  the  voice 
which  the  stage-manager.  Society,  has  decided  to  be 
proper  to  the  performance.  Any  one  setting  up  for  a 
critic  of  this  comedy  in  many  acts  must  candidly  admit 
that  he  or  she  is  very  liable  to  be  criticised  in  turn,  for 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  distinguish  between  the  actors  and 
the  audience,  and  perhaps  we  who  write  are  acting  as 
well  as  the  others,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  our  acting 
is  of  very  inferior  quality.  It  may  be  for  our  gixxl  as 
well  as  for  that  of  others  if  we  give  a  little  t'me  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  affectations 
in  which  we  and  our  friends  indulge. 

One  very  silly  form  of  affectation  is  that  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  impress  upon  those  with  whom  we  ate  associated 
that  we  are  actually  condescending  to  them,  and  that  we 
are  habituated  to  the  society  of  very  superior  persons. 
This  affectation  is  in  its  nature  vulgar  and  unkind,  for 
even  if  the  assumption  has  any  foundation  in  fact — and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  has  not — good  taste  would 
forbid  any  hint  which  mittht  make  the  persons  to  whom 
we  are  speaking  unpleasantly  conscious  of  any  inferiority. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  frequent  references,  as  if  we 
were  on  the  mo^t  familiar  terms  with  them,  to  people 
monng  in  a  social  circle  to  which  our  hearers  do  not  enjoy 
access  j  very  easy  to  disparage,  by  innuendoes  and  com¬ 
parisons,  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house  we 
are  visiting,  the  accomplishments  displayed  for  our 
amusement ;  but  it  is  nothing  like  so  easy  to  make  our 
hearers  believe  that  we  are  accustomed  to  anything 
better — ^if,  indeed,  anything  so  good — as  they  offer, 
and  we  should,  perhaps,  be  very  little  gratified  if  we 


knew  what  they  really  think  about  our  assumption  of 
superiority.  Probably  they  know  far  more  of  us  and 
our  surroundings  than  we  think  they  do,  and  can  esti¬ 
mate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  affec¬ 
tation  we  have  been  indulging  in.  This  weakness — 
for  it  is  a  weakness,  no  mural  quality  being  so  strong 
as  sincerity — is  ordinarily  most  apparent  in  persons  who 
have  experienced  a  considerable  social  “  lift,”  and 
thenceforth  devote  themselves  industriously  to  the  task 
of  impressing  upon  others  that  they  have  always  been 
what  they  are  now  —  indeed,  if  anything,  in  a  somewhat 
more  elevated  position.  Tney  affect  a  horror  of  anything 

common”  or  “  poor cannot  think  how  people  can 
eat  this  or  endure  that,  but  considerately  suppose  that 
they  have  never  known  anything  better,  “  poor  things  !” 

One  form  of  this  affectadon  is  that  of  assuming 
ignorance  of  persons  whom  we  really  know  very  well, 
or  manners  and  customs  which  indeed  we  are  perfectly' 
familar  with,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  we  have 
acquaintances  and  associadons  denig  itory  to  the  position 
we  claim.  This  is  a  very  ungenerous  form  of  affec¬ 
tation,  and  implies  a  meanness  of  nature  which  few  of 
us  would  like  to  plead  guilty  to.  Not  unfrequently  an 
attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  from  an 
opposite  dirccdon,  and  then  we  have  the  affectation  of 
geniality  and  absence  of  pride,  which  is  quite  as  bad. 
Poor  acquaintances  are  ostentatiously  acknowledged  and 
paraded  with  very  great  care  to  show  how  poor  and 
every  way  inferior  to  ourselves  they  are,  and  how  kind 
and  even  magnanimous  we  are  in  taking  notice  of  them. 
Similarly  we  affect  to  be  well  acquainted  with  mise¬ 
rable  IcKalities  and  phases  of  wretchedness  which  we 
have  never  witnessed,  and  hope  we  never  shall  witness  ; 
but  then  it  makes  us  appear  to  be  so  charitable  and 
humble-minded.  When  this  affectation  of  geniality  takes 
the  form  of  noisy  welcome  and  profuse  display  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  of  loud  professions  of  the  deught  we  have  in 
being  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  there  is 
some  room  for  the  suspicion  that  the  gratification  we 
experience  consists  at  least  as  much  in  exhibiting  our 
own  importance  as  in  the  pleasure  we  give  our  friends. 

A  very  unpleasant  form  of  affectation — more  pre¬ 
valent,  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  admit,  in  former 
times  than  now — is  that  of  superfine  feminine  delicacy, 
very  different  indeed  from  real  m'  idesty  ;  an  affectation 
always  on  the  alert  to  detect  offence  where  none  is 
thought  of,  and  to  suggest  possible  meanings  of  words 
or  acts  which  have  no  existence.  It  cannot  be  a  very 
pure  mind  which  is  alwavs  ready  to  suspect  wrong, 
and  with  that  remark  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

The  affectation  of  tastes  which  we  do  not  really 
possess,  and  of  pleasure  in  pursuits  which  in  our  in¬ 
most  heart  we  feel  to  be  “  awful  bores,”  because  we 
think  it  “  proper,”  is  the  most  persistent  of  all  forms  of 
affectation,  and  produces  nearly  all  the  “  social  slang” 
of  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  common  to  both  sexes. 
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and  is  a  perpetually  raging  epidemic.  Of  all  the  men 
trained  in  business,  who,  having  made  money,  set  up 
as  country  gentlemen,  how  many  take  a  real  pleasure  in 
“  talking  turnips,”  or  jolting  over  a  field  after  a  fox,  or 
in  stumbling  about  in  the  stubble  after  pheasants  ?  Cm 
any  rational  being  suppose  that  the  love  of  “  killing 
something”  is  so  overpowering  in  men  of  kindly  nature 
and  quiet  habits  that  they  lo  >k  forward  with  intense 
pleasure  to  the  first  day  ot  September,  when  they  can 
have  “a  pop  at  the  partridges,”  or,  before  that  date, 
to  exhausting  tramps  over  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  moors 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  maiming  grouse  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  the  great  majority  of  these  gentlemen  would 
greatly  prefer  to  buy  the  birds  they  wanted  for  their 
dinner-tables  from  a  poulterer  ;  but  then,  if  they  did 
not  affect  this  love  of  sport,  if  they  did  not  profess 
that  without  it  every  autumn,  life,  with  all  its  variety 
and  pleasures,  would  be  absolutely  unendurable — vvhy, 
good  gracious  !  what  would  become  of  the  character 
they  are  acting — that  of  country  gentlemen  ? 

Similarly,  a  very  infinitesimal  amount  of  real  appre¬ 
ciation  or  pleasure  may  be  represented  by  such  phrases 
as  “  Oh,  how  sweetly  pretty !”  “  I  could  not  live 
without  it  !”  “  It’s  quite  awfully  delightful !”  The 
fact  is,  people  think  it  is  imperatively  required  by  the 
society  they  enjoy  that  they  should  speak  in  this  manner, 
and  they  do  speak  accordingly.  Any  real  pleasure 
derived  from  the  thing  itself — dark  blue  china,  “  sym¬ 
phonies”  in  any  combination  of  colours,  artisiic  wall 
decorations,  antique  furniture,  whatever  it  may  be — is 
quite  another  matter. 

The  affectation,  greatly  indulged  in  by  ladies  past  the 
bloom  of  youth,  of  being  invalids,  or  afflicted  with 
depression  of  spirits  and  acute  nervous  sensibility,  is 
very  prevalent  indeed.  Health  is  a  great  blessing,  but 
apparently,  in  the  estimation  of  some  peculiarly  c  austi- 


tuted  minds,  is  so  vulgar  that  it  would  be  shocking  to 
possess  it.  It  is  so  interesting  to  be  always  ailing, 
seems  to  be  their  maxim,  and  there  is  cansequently  ofeen 
an  affectation  of  weakness  and  a  general  fussiness  which 
certainly  make  the  “  invalid”  a  subject  of  attention,  if 
not  in  every  case  of  the  admiration  desired.  Health 
enables  us  to  be  a.tive  and  useful,  cheerful  and  love¬ 
able,  and  we  should  desire  it  and  be  thankful  for  it. 
Weakness  and  disease,  like  other  evils  in  the  world, 
will  come,  but  we  need  not  invite  or  encourage  them, 
and  when  they  do  come  should  be  borne  as  quietly  ani 
patiently  as  we  possibly  can.  To  affect  them  shows, 
indeed,  a  poor  ambition. 

The  affectation  of  intellectual  superiority,  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  are  so  gifted  chat  we  cannot  be  bound  by 
common  rules,  and  possess  such  an  uncommon  amount 
of  knowledge  that  we  at  once  see  that  the  time-honoured 
philosophies  and  creeds  are  “  shams,”  is  very  much  a 
product  of  the  present  age,  though  of  course  not  peculiar 
to  it ;  but  we  live  in  scientific  times,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  obtain  a  smattering  of  technicalities  and  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  prominent  speculations,  and  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  everything  can  be  settled  in  a  section  of  the 
British  Association.  It  is  a  lamentable  phase  of  m)derQ 
society  thar  an  affectation  of  unbelief  in  religious  doc¬ 
trines,  of  absolute  atheism  in  fact,  is  very  prevalent, 
and  this  scepticism,  or  entire  negitlon  even,  is  assumed, 
not  because  an  hour’s  time  has  ever  been  earnestly  given 
to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  for  or  against,  but 
because  it  is  the  “  right  sort  of  thing,”  so  “  enlight¬ 
ened,’’  so  in  keeping  with  the  “  scientific  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.”  This  is  the  “  slang,”  the  sceptical 
“  cant”  of  the  day,  but  the  truths  so  lightly  set  aside 
.are  not  of  this  day  nor  of  this  century  only,  but  ate 
rooted  in  the  eternities,  and  sad  is  it  to  think  the  pre¬ 
valent  “  affectations”  have  touched  even  them. 

The  Editor. 


•  PARLOUR  MAGIC. 


T  is  only  a  flower  that  I  give  you, 

A  hundred-leaved,  damask-dyed  rose. 

Shut  it  in  there  between  the  dark  pages 

When  that  book  of  enchautineiit  you  close. 


But  when  it  is  crushed  there,  and  withered. 
And  you,  still  a  rose  in  your  bloom. 

Lift  It  up  with  your  careless  white  fingers, 
Take  it  out  of  its  magical  tomb. 

It  will  spread,  with  its  fragrance  around  you. 
The  spell  of  a  breeze-shaken  tune, 

An  hour  in  a  garden  of  roses, 

A  morning  of  sunshine  and  June. 


A  face  that  implored  with  pale  passion, 
Empty  arms  that  entreated  you,  sweet. 
And  a  heart  trat  had  perished  to  please  you. 
Trodden  under  your  pitiless  feet ! 


THE  ENGLISHIVOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


And  now  autumnal  dews  were  seen 
To  cobweb  every  green.” — Quables. 


robes  in  good  time.  Soon  the  shops  will  be  sombre 
with  the  shadows  of  coming  events.  I  say  shadows 


e  days  are  drawing  in  I**  says  everybody  ; 
How  long  the  evenings  are  getting  !”  So 


74Z. —  Walking  Dkissls. 

Miule-up  Pattern,  Ss.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  2».  9d. — Madame  A.  LKTELi-irB,  30,  llenriettji-street,  Covent  Garden, 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


they  are,  though,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  days  are 
gloriously  bright  and  beautiful.  We  must  get  ready, 
however,  for  dull  weather,  and  look  over  our  ward- 


advisedly,  for  dress  is  now  neutral  in  tone  and  half- 
tinted,  and  spots  of  colour  are  worn  to  glorify  a  dull 
gown  and  warm  it  into  life.  Serges  in  myrtle-green. 
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blue-black,  green-grey,  and  other  hues  will  be  as  popular  the  demand  is  going  down  in  England.  Those  thick 
as  ever.  Cashmere,  lined  with  wadded  silk  or  fur,  will  dresses  that  the  Mrs.  Poysers  and  Aunt  Gleg.^s  of 
resume  its  graceful  sway,  and  few  single  materials  will  society  loved — silks  that  could  stand  alone — are  rele- 

be  worn.  The  changes  upon  cashmere  and  velvet,  si'k  gited  to  the  upholsterers.  Soft  materials  that  drape 


743. — Morning  Dresses. 

]Made-up  Patterns,  43.;  Flat  Patterns,  is.  9d. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-OlHce  Orders  to  be  made  pay  able  at  the  Post-Office,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 


and  velvet,  velvet  and  cashmere,  will  repeatedly  be 
rung.  Rut  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  against  silk,  but  for 
soft  silks.  The  price  has  gone  up,  but,  oddly  enough. 


well  are  taking  their  place  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  ever  see  again,  in  our  lifetime,  any  real  popu¬ 
larity  accorded  to  silk  dresses,  other  than  black,  which 
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do  not  contain  a  mixture  of  colour.  Checked  and 
striped  patterns  will  probably  enjoy  the  limited  popu¬ 
larity  accorded  to  them  whenever  they  reappear,  which 
they  do  almost  periodically,  notwithstanding  the  dislike 
with  which  so  many  people  regard  them. 

Scotch  plaids  are  resuming  their  interrupted  sway 
in  Parisian  seaside  resorts,  and  it  almost  seems  as 
though  Fashion,  when  she  is  at  a  loss  for  novelties, 
throws  plaid  at  the  head  of  her  cabinet  ministers,  en 
attendant  something  better,  so  frequently  does  it  come 
to  the  Iront  in  rather  dull  seasons. 

Jackets  will  be  worn  rather  long  and  plainly  trimmed. 
Buttons  and  braid  are,  with  the  exception  of  fur,  the 
only  trimming,  but  the  former  of  these  will  be  used  in 
immoderate  numbers.  The  coat  sleeve  will  probably 
reign  during  yet  another  winter,  but  there  are  indications 
that  it  will  before  long  be  replaced  by  the  inconvenient 
but  not  ungraceful  wide  sleeve.  Jackets  will  almost 
invariably  be  cut  to  the  figure  at  the  back,  but  will 
have  loose  fronts  and  be  tight  below  the  waist. 

As  to  the  bonnets,  they  are  delightful — to  judge,  at 
least,  from  those  exhibited  by  Madame  Louise,  of  Re- 
gent-street  and  Paris.  I  particularly  admired  one  of 
dark  peacock-blue  velvet,  with  white  feathers  and  a  small 
cap  or  quilling  under  the  brim,  which  was  of  the  jockey 
shape.  The  crown  was  made  of  the  velvet  pleated  to 
the  shape  of  a  shell.  Two  flies  fastened  on  the  strings 
of  white  reversible  ribbon. 

Another  was  of  black  velvet  with  very  pale  blue 
satin.  A  quilling  of  the  satin  was  placed  most  be¬ 
comingly  under  the  brim.  A  little  pointed  curtain  of 
the  velvet  was  lined  with  the  satin,  and  the  strings  were 
of  pale  blue  reversible  ribbon,  satin  on  one  side  and 
velvet  on  the  other.  Gold  braid  played  a  small  part  in 
the  trimming. 

A  very  simple  hat  had  a  flat  high  crown  covered 
with  black  velvet,  the  brim  being  slightly  turned  up  at 
the  left  side.  Nine  ostrich  feathers  were  most  grace¬ 
fully  arranged  on  this  side,  being  held  in  place  by  two 
or  three  of  the  now  fashionable  gilt  flies.  Gilt  quills 
appear  in  nearly  every  bonnet  and  hat. 

A  rough  beaver  hat  of  fawn  colour  was  at  the  same 
time  simple  and  audacious.  It  is  the  kind  of  hat  in 
which  a  modern  Lady  Di  Vernon  would  delight.  Sage 
velvet  was  the  chief  trimming,  fastened  by  handsome 
buckles.  Fawn-coloured  and  beige  feathers. 

Another  very  uncommon-looking  hat  was  of  black 
felt,  bound  with  braid  composed  of  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  steel.  It  was  trimmed  with  splendid  ostrich  feathers, 
one  of  which  was  arranged  under  the  brim  so  as  to  drtx>p 
over  the  hair.  A  sword-buckle  fastened  the  feather  that 
surrounded  the  crown. 

A  hat  of  bronze  velvet  was  trimmed  with  handsome 
feathers  of  the  same  shade  and  bows  of  velvet. 
Gathered  velvet  lined  the  brim  on  one  side  where  it 
was  turned  up,  and  on  the  other  it  was  turned  down. 

A  very  pretty  and  becoming  shape  is  the  Cornwallis 
West,  being  close  and  small,  trimmed  very  simply  with 
lace  and  white  feathers.  The  Langtry  hat  in  velvet  of 
any  colour,  with  gold  feather  in  front,  can  be  bought 
here  from  a  guinea  upwards  in  price. 

The  bonnets  and  hats  of  the  season  are  justifying  my 


prediction,  made  some  months  ago,  that  bonnets  would 
grow  smaller  and  hats  increase  in  size.  Such  changes 
as  there  are  are  certainly  improvements,  the  bonnets 
having  lost  much  of  their  stiffness  and  the  hats  a  great 
deal  of  their  eccentricity. 

Boots  will  be  worn  as  high  as  last  winter,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  for  many  winters.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  how  the  low  boot,  scarcely  covering  the  ankle- 
bone,  satisfied  requirements  for  so  many  years,  yet 
there  are  ancient  ladies  in  our  own  day  who  voluntarily 
adopt  prunella  shoes  with  wide  toes  and  heelless,  which 
may  be  fastened  with  five  buttons  at  most,  just  as  there 
are  still  persons  in  existence  who  prefer  kid-gloves  with 
one  button  to  those  with  three.  Well !  it  is  perhaps  an 
excellent  thing  that  even  in  these  trifling  mitters  there 
are  some  among  us  who  do  not  change  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  times. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  of  the  changes 
bring  improvements  in  their  train.  The  man  of  whom 
we  heard  in  the  nursery  who 

“  Said  his  prayers  upon  his  knees, 

And  combed  his  hair  with  the  roots  of  trees,” 

would  have  been  pleased  and  gratified  if  somebody  had 
performed  the  latter  operation  for  him  with  one  of 
Ashworth’s  Patent  Metallic  Comb-Brushes,  an 
invention  highly  recommended  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  very  inexpensive.  It  only  costs 
two  shillings,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any  chemist 
or  hairdresser.  The  address  of  the  makers  is  Ash¬ 
worth  Brothers,  Ashley-lane,  Manchester,  and 
from  them  these  brushes  can  be  had  post  free. 

The  inventors  of  the  Anglo-American  Pleater, 
which  I  have  already  described  in  a  former  number, 
have  produced  two  other  pleaters  in  readiness  for  the 
dressmaking  necessary  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
seasons.  One  of  these  is  adapted  for  private  use,  and 
makes  pleatings  in  any  material  and  of  any  width  up  to 
sixteen  inches.  The  other  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
manufacturers,  and  makes  pleatings  very  rapidly,  the 
folds  retaining  their  position  as  well  as  those  produced 
by  steam  or  gas.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Mr.  James  Hammett,  356,  City-road,  N. 

Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent- garden,  has  made  arrangements  to  supply 
subscribers  with  a  very  superior  kind  of  pricked  pattern 
for  crewel  or  other  embroidery.  These  patterns  will 
be  found  invaluable  by  workers,  especially  as  they  can 
be  supplemented  in  every  case  by  a  coloured  drawing 
of  the  design,  hand-painted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  selecting  the  colours  and  shades  in 
which  the  flowers,  leaves,  stems,  &c.,  should  be  done. 
Madame  Letellier  will  forward  a  list  of  designs  with 
prices  oh  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and 
any  lady  calling  at  30,  Henrietta-street,  can  see  samples 
of  the  designs  there. 

Now  that  physicians  are  declaring  gas  to  be  injurious 
to  the  sight,  the  question  of  reading  lamps  becomes 
not  only  interesting  but  urgent.  Mr.  W.  H.  Honey, 
261  and  263,  Regent-street,  sells  the  Queen’s 
Reading  Lamp,  now  favourably  known  to  the  public. 
Vegetable  or  mineral  oils  may  be  burned  in  these,  and 
the  light  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  without 
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any  disagreeable  odour  ensuing.  The  prices  range 
from  I2S.  6d.  to  £^.  The  shape  is  graceful  and  con¬ 
venient. 

No'jv  that  Art  has  forced  her  pleasant  wf  y  into  our 
houses,  and  is  considered  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace, 
the  minor  details  of  house  furniture  and  table  belongings 
meet  with  the  attenti  >n  they  have  so  long  stood  in  need 
of.  An  infinite  variety  of  designs  in  dinner,  dessert, 
breakfast,  and  tea  services,  may  be  seen  at  the  estab'ish- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Wood,  25,  Baker- 
street,  PoRTMAN-SQUARE.  The  table  glass  at  this 
establishment  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  will  well 
repay  a  visit  to  the  street  rendered  famous  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Madame  Tussaud. 

Has  any  one  ever  tasted  a  palatable  tonic  ?  Very 
few  women  and  children,  I  imigine,  for  their  tastes  as 
regards  bitters  are  not  usually  very  highly  educated, 
like  those  of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  Such  as  these 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  tonic  that  is  not  only  highly 
nutritious  but  also  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Ferris  and 
Co.’s  Wine  of  Beef  and  Iron  may  be  depended 


upon  to  answer  this  description.  Another  mixture  of 
theirs  has  the  addition  of  quinine.  The  bottles  cost 
from  Is.  6d.  to  4s  ,  and  may  be  procured  from  any 
dispensing  chemist. 

The  new  materials  that  are  now  ready  for  the  changing 
season  at  Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse, 
Regent-street,  are  of  all  descriptions  and  at  every 
price.  Silks  especially  may  here  be  hid  to  suit  every 
purse.  Velvets  and  satins  are  also  supplied  in  every 
possible  quality  to  a  discerning  public.  The  ready¬ 
made  costumes  are  according  to  the  mast  recent  Parisian 
models,  and  the  convenience  of  getting  a  dress  ready  to 
be  lived  in  at  a  few  hours’  notice  is  something  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  what  the  delays  of 
dressmakers  occasionally  are.  The  pleasure  of  having 
a  new  .dress  is  often  very  materially  diminished  by 
seeing  the  season  for  which  it  was  bought  slipping 
away  while  yet  it  is  lying  intact  at  the  mxUstes,  who 
too  often  forgets  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  our  bard — 
“If ’twore  well  ’twere  done,  ’twere  well  ’twerc  done  iiuiekly.” 

Humming-Dird. 
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MaDAMG  DB  TotJB  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mciitnncd  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  bo  procured  from  ditferent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  usetl,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  bo  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addreased  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut  Garden. 
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S  I  write  this,  ia  all  newspapers  tutors  and 
governesses  are  expressing  extreme  ple.a- 
sure  at  the  return  of  their  young  friends. 

:  Whether  the  young  friends  reciprocate 

VXOS  ^  the  pleasure  is  doubtful,  but  Madame  de 
'  .  y  Tour  is  also  welcoming  in  her  heart  the  return 
>1  of  her  friends  from  their  many  wanderings,  and 
she  hopes  the  pleasure  nuill  be  reciprocated,  and 
VI  many  orders  for  the  produce  of  her  shop- 

windows  may  be  the  consequence. 

.u*  I  can  recommend  some  most  comfortable  and 
^  charming  Indian  shawls  to  ladies  who  prefer  that 
most  graceful  of  all  outdoor  coverings  to  jackets,  coats, 
and  all  other  far  inferior  rivals.  Rampoor  Cnuddah  re¬ 
minds  one  a  little  of  Mrs.  Jellaby’s  geography,  but  it  is 
remarkable,  as  geography  books  say,  not  for  missions  of 
any  kind,  but  for  shawls,  which  are  to  be  had  at  a 
remarkably  cheap  rate.  Himalaya  shawls,  17s.  6d. 
each,  are  also  worth  ordering.  Indian  Durries,  six 
feet  by  three,  for  portieres,  rugs,  &c.,  are  to  be  had 
for  5s.  These  close  the  list  of  my  Indian  treasures. 

Spinning  is,  I  suppose,  the  oldest  of  all  female  handi¬ 
crafts,  at  least  if  “John  Ball,”  the  crazy  priest  of 
Richard  II.’s  time,  can  be  credited — 


“  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  spati. 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman 

but  I  think,  if  spinning  must  come  first  for  hoary 
antiquity,  knitting  can’t  be  far  behind  in  the  race.  What 
a  charm  there  is  about  it !  far  greater,  to  my  mind,  than 
can  be  granted  to  its  later  rival,  crochet,  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  being  that  it  is  rather  whit  the  Germans 
call  “  langtveilig,”  for  what  with  dropping  stitches  and 
what  with  various  interruptions  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
a  sock  or  sto:king  does  take  rather  long  to  accomplish. 
This  one  defect  of  knitting  is  remedied  by  the  knitting- 
machine,  which  accomplishes  its  work  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
But  a  thing  much  more  tedious  than  knitting  is  what 
dressmakers  call  kilting.  This  is  indeed  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  unless  you  invest  in  one  of  the  new  American 
kilting-machines,  which  saves  an  immensity  of  time 
and  trouble  to  dressmakers  and  amateurs  ;  price  from 
£\  los. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  combination  of  useful  things 
which  get  together  under  one  russia  leather  case  or  in 
one  box  or  portmanteau  in  “  shop- windows.”  If  the 
items  could  come  to  life,  as  toys  do  in  fairy  tales,  one 
can  fancy  them  congratulating  one  another  on  keeping 
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own  paraphernalia.  The  use  of  a  card-case  at  a  picnic, 
except  to  call  on  wood  elves  or  fairies,  is  still  more 
problematical,  but  the  whole  costs  only  3s.  6d.,  and 
is  well  worth  the  money,  even  with  the  not-to-be- 
explaineJ  card-cas". 


such  good  company,  but  sometimes  there  are  combi¬ 
nations  which  surprise  us — for  example,  a  picnic-case 
of  russia  leather,  with  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  together 
with  drinking-cup  and  card-case.  Now  at  a  picnic 
what  should  one  do  with  a  card-ca'e  ?  or  if  making  a 


744. — Autumn  Dkesses. 

Made-up  Pattern,  58. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  6d. — Madame  A.  Lktkllier,  30,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covcnt  Garden. 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


call,  what  with  one’s  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinking- 
cup  ?  It  seems  just  the  thing  for  some  Hindoo  calling  on 
one  of  his  white  friends,  very  fond  of  him,  but  on  no 
account  meaning  to  eat  with  him,  and  so  bringing  his 


I  have  had  a  schoolboy  friend  home  for  the  holidays, 
a  very  dear  little  lad,  but  oh  !  his  stockings  !  the  holes  ! 
holes  !  holes  !  After  seeing  them  I  fully  appreciated 
the  announcement  in  shop- windows  of  the  **  Hatela" 
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745, — Dkkssks  for  a  Garoen  Party. 

Made-up  Pattern,  Fiyr.  i,  3s. ;  Flat,  is.  9d.  Fig.  2,  53.  6d. ;  Flat,  3s. — Madame  Leteli.ieb,  30,  Ilenrictta-st.,  Coveut  Garden 
(Post-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

had  reasonably  cheap.  Rich  terry,  poplins,  and  velvet  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  a  rage  for  golden  orna- 
velveteens  in  all  the  new  shades  can  be  had  at  very  low  ments  on  the  head.  Gold  wings  for  the  hat,  6d. ;  gold 
prices  ;  also  handsome  stamped  velvet,  very  fashionable,  feathers,  6d. ;  and  ostrich  feathers  powdered  with  gold, 
gs.  3d.  a  yard  ;  also  ribbons  which  should  be  called  2s.,  are  all  in  the  fashion.  Perhaps  it  is  to  make  a 
“  Janus’*  ribbons,  for  they  are  d'MbU-faced,  of  velvet  and  change  from  the  silver  ornaments  which  have  been  so 
sa’in,  in  all  the  new  shades,  are  very  fashionable.  Icng  in  vogue. 


TH  E  SI  10  P-  IVIND  0  JFS. 


stocking  for  children  with  double  knees.  If  one  could 
find  a  nine-kneed  stocking,  like  a  nine-lived  ca%  it 
would  be  good. 

Now  that  autumn  has  begun  to  fade  into  the 
“  sear  and  yellow  leaf,’’  it  may  be  well  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  winter  clothing,  especi  lily  when  it  cm  be 


I  can  name  some  pretty  work-baskets.  “  The  Bea¬ 
trice”  of  coloured  satin,  quilted,  price  l6s.6d.,  is  charm¬ 
ing.  A  horse’s  foot,  fitted  as  a  lady’s  companion,  with 
two  scent-bottles,  working  materials,  scissors,  thimble, 
&c.,  in  olive-wood,  price  £  I  gs.  6d.  A  horseshoe  pen- 
rack,  8s.  6 J.  A  pug’s  head  inkstand,  I2s.6d. 
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In  jewellery  I  have  seen  very  pretty  Venetian  glass 
necklets,  price  2s.  6c!.,  and  Venetian  glass  scent-bottles 
to  hang  to  chatelaines,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ;  also  Star  of 
the  East  necklets,  12s.  6d.  Whether  these  were  taken 
from  the  necks  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  sepoys  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  These  have  bracelets  to  match,  5s.  6d. 
each  ;  German  agate  brooches,  5s. ;  cuff  studs  of  the 
same  kind,  5s. — if  any  one  will  risk  buying  anything 
German  now’,  lest  perchance  in  purchasing  it  they 
should  catch  the  Socialist  fever.  A  malachite  and  solid 
silver  locket,  4s.  6d.,  and  a  brooch  and  earrings  of  the 
same  kind,  14s.,  must  close  my  list  of  gew  gaw  s. 

Of  miscellanea  I  can  recommend  a  handsome  solid 
brass  matchbox,  13s.  6d.,  and  the  same  in  the  shape 
of  a  drum,  8s.  6d.  I  should  rather  doubt  the  one  with 
the  alluring  drum  shape,  as  some  adventurous  child 


might  consider  two  matches  excellent  drumsticks,  and 
play  a  very  disagreeable  tattoo  on  the  same.  Marble 
rulers  in  sixteen  different  kinds  of  marble,  17s.  6d., 
would  be  good  presents  for  gentlemen,  unless  they  pre¬ 
ferred  a  new  pattern  of  cigar-case,  los.  6d.  Scissors, 
paper-cutter,  and  penknife,  with  ivory  handles,  in  russia 
leather  case,  for  I,  would  make  a  pretty  and  novel 
wedding  present.  In  my  Indian  collection  I  neglected 
to  mention  Indian  Hushmeena  cloth  for  costumes,  and 
camel’s-hair  wraps,  17s.  6d. 

And  now’  I  must  say  farewell,  and  may  you,  on 
returning  to  your  hemes,  look  around  you  and  say, 
“Yes,  it  is  all  very  homelike,  but  to  make  it  quite 
perfect  we  must  have  recourse  to  our  paper  shop- 
windows  and  see  w  hat  nice  little  etcaeteras  Madame  de 
Tour  can  suggest  for  our  purchase.” 

Louise  de  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VISITING  AND  RECEPTION  TOILETTES. 


1.  Costume  in  reseda  cashmere.  Skirt  without  train, 
with  large  deep  flounce  mounted  in  hollow  pleats.  A 
velvet  ribbon  of  the  same  shade  is  passed  between  each 
pleat.  Princess  polonaise :  the  front  is  fastened  dia¬ 
gonally  ;  the  lower  part  forms  a  tablier,  W'hich  is  draped 
on  one  side  and  fastened  behind  ;  the  back  of  the  polo¬ 
naise  is  raised  in  graceful  loops,  and  the  edges  are 
trimmed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  dress,  with  velvet. 
Bonnet  of  felt,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  a  bandeau  of  caroubier  velvet  and  a  black 
feather. 

2.  Costume  of  light  cloth  for  boy  of  7.  Short 
trousers.  Straight  waistcoat  fastened  by  velvet  buttons 


to  match.  Jacket  open  en  chale,  with  long  revets  of 
velvet ;  pockets  on  the  sides.  Velvet  cuffs. 

3.  Costume  of  black  and  blue  faille.  Train  skirt, 
trimmed  with  three  plisses.  Polonaise  open  all  the  way 
down  with  revets  of  blue  faille,  piped  with  gold-coloured 
faille ;  one  of  these  revets  (the  right  side)  forms  a  dra¬ 
pery  which  is  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  the  polonaise 
behind.  Plisses  of  blue  faille  and  gold  colour  ornament 
the  back.  Sleeves  to  correspond,  with  cuff  of  gold  colour 
and  blue  plisses.  Gilet  of  gold  colour  in  front  of  corsage. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  of  these,  made  up,  6s.  6d  ; 
flat  pattern,  3s.  6d.  Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden. 


SUN  AND  SHADOW. 


S  I  look  from  the  isle  o’er  its  billows  of  green. 
To  the  billows  of  foam-crested  blue. 

Yon  bark,  that  afar  in,  the  distance  is  seen. 
Half-dreaming  my  eyes  will  pursue. 

Now  dark  in  the  shadow  she  scatters  the  spray. 

As  the  chaff  in  the  stroke  of  the  flail  -, 

Now  white  as  the  seagull  she  flies  on  her  way. 

The  sun  gleaming  white  on  her  sail. 


Yet  her  pilot  is  thinking  of  dangers  to  shun — 
Of  breakers  that  whiten  and  roar  ; 

How  little  he  cares  if  in  shadow  or  sun 
They  see  him  who  gaze  from  the  shore  ! 

He  looks  to  the  beacon  that  looms  from  the  surf 
To  the  rock  that  is  under  his  lee. 

As  he  drifts  on  the  blast  like  a  w'ind-wafted  leaf 
O’er  the  gulfs  of  the  desolate  sea. 


Thus  drifting  afar  to  the  dim  vaulted  caves 
Where  life  and  its  ventures  are  laid. 

The  dreamers  who  gaze  while  we  battle  the  waves 
May  see  us  in  sunshine  or  shade. 

Yet  true  to  our  course,  though  our  shadow  grow  dark. 
We’ll  trim  our  broad  sail  as  before. 

And  stand  by  the  rudder  that  governs  the  bark. 

Nor  ask  how  we  look  from  the  shore  ! 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Madaub  a.  Letellieb,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Cotbkt  Qabdbk,  W.C.,  sitpplibs  aix  thb  Matbbialb 

BEQUIBES  BOB  THB  NbBDLBWOBK  DbBIONB  ON  THBBB  FASBB. 


738  aud  751. — Casumebe  Dkess. 

Sliglitly-traiiied  skirt  of  pale  ])iiik  casliincro,  with  dccj)  flounco 
vdgtd  by  a  ploatt'd  rueliiiig  of  tlio  same  material.  I’olonaise 
arrangi'd  in  front  in  regular  folds  and  tied  baek  under  an  eebarpeof 
dark  purjilisb  retl  satin.  Meeveless  bodiee  with  graduated  fold  of  satin 
at  the  baek  and  down  the  i’ront.  Narrow  i‘11m)w  sleeves  of  satin, 
with  ruebing  of  pink  rashniere  and  frill  of  white  lace.  Broad 
waistband  of  satin  with  large  pearl  agrafe.  Bound  the  ueek  narrow 
ideated  ruebing  of  cashmere  and  rulHe  of  white  lace. 

739. — Muslin  Dbess. 

Trained  skirt  of  white  mousseline-de-laine,  with  deep  pleated 
flounce  and  fringe  of  white  silk,  worked  w  ith  large  white  beads. 
Loug  overskirt  sealloped  round  the  lower  edge,  and  trimmed  with 
box-pleated  ruebing  of  muslin.  Bodice  fastened  down  the  side 
with  iK'arl  buttons  and  open  at  the  neck  on  eoeur,  with  ruching 
of  muslin  and  ]>Ieated  frill  of  crepe  lisse.  Elbow  sii'eve>s  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Waistband  of  white  silk,  arranged  in  folds,  with 
centre  rosette.  At  the  neck  three  large  pink  roses. 

740.  — Walking  Costumes. 

1 .  Short  costume,  with  jdeated  skirt  at  the  back  ;  the  front  has 
three  narrow  gathered  flounces  with  ruehed  luading.  Tunic 
draped  in  large  pleats.  Bodice  with  yoke,  and  pleated  front  and 
back ;  sleeve  with  pliss^  and  three  narrow  bands  of  stuff. 

2.  Princess  robe  with  long  train,  with  two  det'p  plisses  all  round* 
Polonaise  of  lighter  shade,  forms  a  sort  of  coat,  open  in  front,  aud 
also  in  the  middle  of  baek  over  the  dress.  This  opening,  which 
terminates  half-way  elown  the  skirt,  is  finished  with  two  pattes 
buttoned  together;  bedow  this  three  rows  of  lace  till  up  the  space 
between  the  coat-tails.  Sleeve  trimmed  with  lace. 

741.  — Seaside  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  violet  foulard  anti  lilac  cheeked  stuff;  skirt  of  the 
plain,  with  two  plisses  flounces  edged  with  laee.  Lavandif“re  scarf 
terniinating  in  a  drapery  of  the  clieeked  stuff.  Paletot  of  cheek, 
with  gilct  and  sleeves  of  plain  foulai  d ;  a  jdisse  of  violet,  edged  with 
lace,  borders  this  garment.  Round  hat  of  grey  straw,  with  feathera 
of  the  two  shades. 

*.  Costume  in  mousseline-de-laine  of  navy  blue  and  white. 
Skirt  of  jdain  blue,  with  flounces  edged  with  white  lace.  Tunic 
of  figured  blue  and  white  forming  a  jx)uff  at  the  back  ;  corsage  of 
the  same  with  gilet  of  plain  blue.  Bonnet  of  English  straw,  with 
high  brim,  lined  with  blue  velvet,  bunch  of  plums  in  front,  and 
pale  blue  feather  at  the  back. 

742. — Costumes  fob  Ladies. 

1.  Half-trained  skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  botlice  of  dark  blue  and 
white  figured  percale,  with  i)riuted  Iwrder  of  white  lines.  The 
skirt  is  edged  with  a  closely-pleated  flounce,  and  up  the  front 
breadth  the  flounces  are  continued  to  meet  the  jacket  bodiee.  The 
tunic  is  draped  at  the  back  so  that  the  border  forms  the  trimming 
of  the  lower  edge.  Jacket  bodice  fastening  down  the  front  with 
large  j)cnrl  buttons,  and  arranged  in  vertical  folds.  Narrow  turned- 
down  collar  and  plain  cull'.  The  striped  border  is  introduced  to 
trim  the  waistband,  collar,  sleeves,  and  front  of  the  jacket.  White 
straw  hat,  with  folds  and  rosette  of  percale  to  correspond. 

2.  Half-trained  skirt,  tunic,  and  long  jacket  bodice  of  fawn- 
coloured  cashmere.  The  skirt  has  a  pleatesl  flounce,  headed  by  a 
broad  band  of  brown  velvet  embroidered  with  blue  aud  green  silks 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russc.  The  tunic  is  open 
at  the  left  side,  and  trimmed  to  correspond.  In  the  jacket  the 
embroidered  velvet  forms  a  vest,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  pleated 
flounce  arranged  in  Vandykes,  and  it  is  also  used  round  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jacket.  At  the  wrists  pleated  frills  of  cashmere,  band 
of  embroidered  velvet,  and  bows  of  brown  grosgrain  ribbon. 
Round  hat  of  fawn-colouretl  straw,  lined  with  brown  velvet; 
above  the  brim  a  bow  of  fawn-coloured  silk  and  long  ostrich 
feather. 


743. — Mobnino  Dbebbes. 

1.  Morning  robe  of  white  muslin-de-laine  interwoven  with  stripes 
of  red  satin,  and  trimmed  with  box-pleatings  of  red  and  white 
ribbon.  Round  the  skirt  are  vertical  straps  of  the  satin  stripe  of 
the  dress,  through  w  hich  narrow  red  and  white  ribbons  are  tlucadcd, 
tied  in  front,  and  arranged  to  fall  in  long  loops  and  ends.  Wide 
hanging  sleeves.  At  the  neck  frill  of  w  hite  crepe  lisse. 

2.  Moining  robe  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  with  sailor  collar  and 
tight  skives;  thetriuiming  consists  of  broad  worsted  braid  strapped 
across  with  velvet  and  fastened  with  buttons. 

3.  Drissing.gown  of  fine  white  cambric,  trimmed  with  closely- 
pleated  li  ills.  In  front  are  a  veste  and  tablier  of  the  same  material, 
braided,  and  enibioidercd  with  red  and  white  cotton  in  satin  and 
oven  ast  stitch  aud  in  point  russe.  Pockets  embroidered  to  correspond. 
At  the  neck  turned-down  collar  with  loops  and  cuds  of  blue 

ribbon. 

744. — Costumes  fob  Ladies. 

1.  Half-trainid  skirt  of  ecru  beige,  with  deep  pleutcd  flonncc  of 
the  semi  niatiiial,  headed  by  a  trill  of  ceTU-coloured  silk.  PeJonaisc 
of  beige,  with  lti:g  vest  trin.niing  in  front,  edged  with  clcsely- 
jileated  trill  ui.d  sealleped  lace.  Ihc  polonaise  is  slightly  raised  at 
the  side,  and  trin.nud  to  correspend  with  the  skirt;  down  the  front 
aie  niiall  j  earl  butte  ns  to  lasteu,  and  bow  s  of  ecru-cedouieel  gres- 
giain  libl  e  n.  Clescly-fittirg  sleeves  ai.el  deep  collar  in  suite. 

2.  Cl  sir  me  of  black  gicsgiain.  The  skirt  las  in  front  a  dci^p 
pleated  tleunic,  and  the  ling  train  of  the  polonaise  is  cut  sciarate’y 
and  sewn  en  under  the  ehajury  at  the  back.  Bandsof  silk,  relieved 
by  long  jet  or  silver  hue  kies,  trim  the  front  and  side  of  the  polonaise, 
and  a  similar  tiin  mirg  is  ai ranged  round  the  narre.w  sleeves.  The 
bodiee  is  enihioidired  with  fine  silk  cord  edged  with  black  lace. 

745. — Dbesses  fob  a  Gabden  Pabty. 

1.  Girl’s  dress  of  striped  Indian  cashmere  over  silk,  with  silk 
jacket. 

2.  Lady’s  costume  of  poll  de  chfevre,  with  lace  fichu. 

746. — Lady’s  Chemise, 

Chemise  of  fine  lougcloth,  cut  in  a  curve  at  the  shoulders,  and 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  embroidered  insertion,  underneath 
which  the  stufl'  is  cut  away,  and  exlged  white  lace.  Sleeves  to 
correspond.  Round  the  trimming  a  narrow  band,  embroidered  in 
feather  stitch. 

747. — Gentleman’s  Collab. 

Turned.down  collar  of  fine  lawm,  plainly  stitched. 

748. — COLOUBED  ShIBT. 

Coloured  shirt  of  claret-coloured  silk,  with  front  of  ecru-coloured 
silk,  interwoven  with  stripes  of  claret  satin.  Turned-down  collar 
and  cuffs  to  correspond. 

749i  750j  “id  736. — Collab  and  Cuff. 

Collar  and  cuff  of  mull  muslin,  with  border  of  fine  lawm,  em¬ 
broidered  in  overcast  stitch,  according  to  illustration  749- 
outer  edge  is  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace. 

752,  733,  738,  and  760. — Edgings  fob  Undbblinbn,  Ac. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  lawm  or  eambric  in  purse,  satjn, 
featherj  aud  buttonhole  stitch. 

754. — COIFFUBE  A  LA  PAPILLON. 

Coiffure  arranged  on  a  foundation  of  stiflened  net,  and  covered 
with  muslin,  edged  with  lace,  and  pleated  in  the  shape  of  a 
butterfly.  In  the  centre  bows  and  streamers  of  olive  and  yellow 
satin  ribbon. 

737. — Monogbam  in  Satin  Stitch. 

739. — Longcloth  Shibt. 

Shirt  of  fine  longcloth,  the  front,  sleeves,  and  collar  of  luMm, 
round  which  and  down  the  folds  on  the  front  is  a  stitching  of  red 
thread.  - 
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GiNTLElMAn’s  Collai. 


Coloured  Shirt. 


749. — Detail  of  750  .ind  756. 


2. — Embroidered  Edging. 


Embroidered  Edging. 


57. — Monogram  (J.  B.) 


rlriTT 


-CoiFEUKE  A  LA  1’aFILLON. 


Lace  Collar 


Embroidered  Edging, 


•1  f  w/.* 
i;  I'lX'  ! 


■Longcloth  Shirt. 


765. — Child’s  Dress, 
Price  of  Pattern,  is.  6d. 


766. — Chemise. 
Price  of  Pattern,  is. 


■Front  View  of 
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Madame  A.  Leteldieb,  30,  Heneietta  St.,  Cotent  Gaeden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Mateeials 
EEQUIEED  FOE  THE  NeEDLEWOEK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


761. — Capote. 

Capote  of  pule  pink  cashmere,  arranged  en  rovers,  with  frill  of 
ercam-coloured  lace.  At  the  back  ruchings  of  j)ink  cashmere.  In 
front  and  on  the  crown  bows  of  groagiain  ribbon  of  the  same 
shade. 

762. — Undeu-Bodice. 

Under-bodice  to  be  worn  with  low  dresses  or  under  transparent 
materials.  Short  sleeves  entirely  composed  of  lace  and  insertion. 
The  same  trimming  is  arranged  round  the  neck.  Buttons  and 
buttonholes  in  front. 

763. — House  Duess  of  Cashmeee  and  Silk. 

764. — XlGIITCAP. 

Nightcap  of  fine  mull  muslin,  with  narrow  curtain  at  the  back 
ander  puttings  drawn  over  fine  cord.  In  front  box-pleated  frill, 
edged  with  lace. 

765  and  767. — Deess  for  Childees  of  z  to  3  Years  Old. 

Dress  of  figured  grey  woollen  material,  the  back  breadths  plain 
and  simply  trimmed  with  a  row  of  red  silk  buttons  to  fasten  and 
eebarpe  of  the  material  of  the  dress.  In  front  the  skirt  is  edged  by 
a  flounce,  over  which  falls  a  frill  of  embroidered  cambric,  headed  by 
Vandykes  pipcil  with  dark  red  silk.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with 
narrow  strips  of  embroidery,  buttons,  and  pipings  of  red  silk, 
iKluare  pocket  en  suite. 

766. — Chemise. 

Chemise  of  fine  longcloth,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  and  trimmed 
round  the  top  and  lound  the  sleeves  with  embroidery  insertion  and 
Sue  Valenciennes  lace. 

768. — Cuff  foe  Gfvtlemen. 

CuflT  of  white  lawn,  cut  square  and  fastened  with  two  studs. 

7®9>  775.  nnd  779. — Neck-Rest. 

Crochet  and  Point  Russc. 

Tlie  cushion  is  covered  with  z  broad  and  2  narrow  stripes 
arranged  tiltcmately.  The  broad  stripes  arc  crochcteHl  with  blue  and 
dark  grey  wool  in  Victoria  stitch,  and  the  narrow  ones  with  brown 
wool  in  double  crochet  with  raised  bars ;  they  are  also  embroidered 
in  point  russc  with  blue  and  yellow  filoselle  in  point  russe,  and 
with  brown  and  blue  chenille.  For  the  broad  stripes  make  a  chain 
of  20  stitches  and  crochet  in  ^'ictoria  stitch  i  to  i  z  jtattern  rows 
with  blue  wool.  13th  j/attern  row:  8  blue,  4  grey,  8  blue.  14th 
pattern  row  :  7  blue,  6  grey,  7  blue.  15  th  pattern  "row:  6  blue,  8 
grey,  6  blue.  1 6th  to  1 9th  pattern  rows  :  5  blue,  i  o  grey,  5  blue.  20th 
to  22nd  pattern  rows:  Like  15th  to  13th,  but  in  reverse  position. 
Repeat  5  times  3rd  to  2znd  pattern  rows,  and  then  once  the  ist  to  i  zth 
rows.  Then  consult  illustration  775,  and  work  the  chenille  and  point 
russe  stitches  as  follows : — Alternately  brown  chenille  and  yellow 
filoselle  and  blue  chenille  and  blue  filoselle.  For  the  narrow  stripes 
(illustration  779)  make  a  chain  of  8  stitches  and  keep  turning  the 
work.  1st  row  :  Miss  i,  7  double,  znd  row :  1  chain,  7  double  in  both 
parts  of  stitch.  3rd  row  :  (right  side)  1  chain,  twice  alternately  z 
double,  I  treble  in  lower  part  of  centre  stitch  of  first  row,  hut 
before  drawing  this  stitch  up  take  up  1  stitch  out  of  the  next  stiU-h, 
and  draw  both  up  together,  then  i  double.  4th  row :  Like  the 
znd.  5th  row :  i  chain,  3  double,  i  treble  in  upper  part  of  next 
treble  of  3rd  row,  not  yet  drawn  up,  bike  np  i  stitch  out  of  the 
next  stitch,  and  with  the  loops  still  on  the  needle,  i  treble  in  upjier 
part  of  znd  treble  of  3rd  row,  draw  up  all  together,  3  double; 
repeat  znd  to  5th  row.  Then  consult  illustration  779,  and  put  in  the 
chenille  stitches.  The  strijK's  arc  then  crocheted  together  with 
blue  filoselle,  which  must  be  continued  at  each  end,  so  that  they 
are  long  enough  to  meet  under  the  rosette  and  tassels  of  blue  silk 
cord  which  hide  the  sewing  together.  The  thicker  cord,  which 
suspends  the  cushion  to  the  chair,  is  twisted  with  all  the  colours  used 
in  the  work. 

768*. — Reteesible  Cuff  foe  Gentlemen. 

Cufif  of  fine  lawn,  buttoned  in  the  centre,  and  plainly  stitched. 


770. — Edging  foe  Undeelinen. 

Imitation  Lace. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  Brussels  net. 
The  flowers  arc  embroidered  with  medallion-shapwl  janut  lace 
braid,  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  leaves  arc  outlined  with 
fine  cord.  A  i)lain  braid  is  arranged  round  the  upper  edge,  and 
the  ground  is  cut  away  us  shown  in  our  illustration. 

771. — JIoExiNO  Cap. 

Morning  cap,  arranged  with  an  oval  crown  of  fine  netting,  zo  by 
16  inches.  It  is  trimmed  with  frills  and  rosettes  of  lace,  and  bows 
and  loops  of  dark  red  grosgraiu  ribbon. 

77*.  773.  776,  777.  783.  784.  “wd  790- 
Designs  for  Aprons,  &c. 

Cross  iStitch. 

These  patterns  are  to  be  worked  in  cross  stitch  over  canvas,  with 
coloured  wools.  The  canvas  threads  are  then  drawn  out. 

774. — Boot  in  Cashmere  and  Ribbon. 

778. — Edging  in  Bkodeeie  Anglaisb. 

780. — Monogram  in  Darning  on  Net. 

781.— Longcloth  Chemise. 

Chemise  of  fine  longcloth,  fastened  in  front  with  small  linen 
buttons,  and  trimmed  with  vandyked  frills  of  cambric  muslin,  edged 
with  buttonhole  stitch.  Short  sleeves,  trimmed  to  correspond. 

782  and  787. — Picnic  Case  to  hold  Tumbler,  Knife  and 
Fork,  and  Spoon. 

Circular  case  of  black  leather,  with  lid  and  clasp.  The  cutlery 
is  arranged  in  a  separate  partition,  fastened  with  straps,  and  fitted 
into  the  glass. 

785. — Monogram  with  Coronet. 

786. — Capote. 

Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Materials  :  White  and  olive  ice  wool  and  pale  blue  ribbon. 

Beein  in  the  centre  with  8  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  65  rows 
with  double  thread,  i  white,  1  olive.  To  widen,  knit  z  stitches  in 
every  row  out  of  the  4th  stitch  from  the  beginning,  and  the  4th  row 
before  the  end  ns  follows:  Purl  1,  knit  1.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
the  next  6  rows  cast  on  5  tfesh  stitches  and  knit  them  otl’.  Then 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  next  z  rows  cast  on  100  fresh  stitches  and 
knit  along  the  w  hole  chain  65  rows  without  increase  or  decrease. 
Edge  round  with  lace  as  follow  s : — (Crochet)  1  double  in  marginal 
stitch,  5  chain,  miss  z.  At  the  corners  miss  only  i.  Close  all  the 
rounds  with  a  slip  stitch.  2ud  round:  z  slip  stitch,  i  double;  then 
alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  5  chain.  3rd  to  5th 
round :  Like  the  precceling.  6ih  round :  z  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form 
l  treble,  3  treble,  then  4  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain.  7th  round :  i 
slip  stitch  before  the  lust  z  of  the  next  3  treble,  *  5  chain,  5  treble 
in  centre  of  next  4  treble,  5  chain  ;  repeat  from  *. 

788. — Gentleman’s  Colijie. 

Stand-up  collar,  turned  back  on  revers  in  front,  and  plainly 
stitched. 

789  and  791. — Sachet  oe  Pocket-Handkerchief  Case. 

A  square  cushion  rests  on  a  square  of  canlboard  10  inches^  in 
diameter,  lined  with  white  silk  on  laitb  sides,  the  upper  side  being 
slightly  wadded,  and  edgeil  niuiid  with  twisted  blue  silk  cord.  The 
cushion  is  covered  with  white  satin,  edged  round  with  a  scalloped 
frill  of  white  crfqie  lisse,  embroidered,  according  to  the  pattern  given 
in  illustration  789,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  pale  blue  floss 
silk.  Round  the  outer  edge  deep  buttonhole  stitches  of  blue  silk. 
The  sewing  on  of  the  crepe  lisse  is  hidden  by  leaf -shaped  ruchings 
of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

790. — Design  foe  Borders. 
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HERE  is  often  much  waste  going  on  in 
the  kitchen  department,  which  in  many 
households  the  mistresses  either  wink  at 
or  openly  allow.  I  allude  to  the  subject 
oi  perquisites.  They  are  too  often  fruitful 
occasions  for  disputes,  continual  sources  of 
'fi  grievances  between  servants  and  their 

li!  j  masters  and  mistresses, 
l'  *  Most  cooks  seize  on  such  articles  as 
*.  dripping,  bones,  skins,  leavings  of  bread, 
jL  meat,  &c.,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  whatever 
lit  places  they  may  be,  and  if  a  remonstrance 
is  ventured,  say,  “  I  always  was  used  to  my  perkisites, 
and  I  means  to  have  ’em  too,  or  else,  mum,  I  must  leave 


your  service.”  In  such  a  case  your  only  plan  would  be 
to  let  the  woman  go  at  once,  and  that  with  despatch. 

If  you  begin  the  system  of  allowing  servants  to  have 
their  own  views  on  the  subject  of  perquisites  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  or  to  what  end  they  will 
carry  them,  probably  to  considering  as  their  just  and 
legitimate  right  ever)  thing  they  can  get  at,  and  resenting 
bitterly  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  draw  a  line  where 
they  must  stop.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  un¬ 
trustworthy  servants. 

When  you  engage  your  cook  tell  her  firmly  what 
odds  and  ends  you  allow  her  to  look  upon  as  her  own, 
and  insist,  even  if  you  have  to  do  battle  on  the  subject, 
on  her  keeping  strictly  to  the  rules  you  have  laid  down. 

You  would  not,  of  course,  keep  bones  and  skins  and 
sell  them  yourself,  so  these  articles  could  well  be 
allowed — that  is,  after  the  bones  have  been  made  good 
use  of  for  soup. 

If  living  in  a  town,  the  leavings,  which,  if  you  were 
living  in  the  country  and  kept  a  pig,  would  go  into  the 
pig’s-pail  or  to  the  poultry,  she  might  be  allowed  to 
sell  to  the  men  who  go  round  in  towns  to  collect  refuse 
of  this  sort,  getting  buckets  from  each  house,  and 
paying  for  them  at  the  time ;  but  then  you  must,  unless 
you  know  you  can  thoroughly  depend  on  your  cook, 
give  a  glance  into  the  bucket  now  and  again  to  see  that 
large  bits  of  bread  are  not  wastefully  thrown  in  to 
make  the  “  wash’’  better  worth  having. 

If  you  allow  your  cook  to  sell  “  dripping,”  and  you 
buy  butter  and  lard  to  supply  the  deficiency  she  makes, 
you  are  not  only  extravagant  and  wasteful  but  you  do 
downright  harm,  as  you  create  a  precedent  which 
your  cook,  when  she  leaves  your  service  and  takes 
another  place,  does  not  fail  to  use  to  her  advantage. 
“  Oh,  my  old  ‘  missus’  always  ’lowed  me  the  dripping.” 
The  new  ‘  missus’  does  not  see  it  in  the  same  light. 
Straightway  the  damsel  is  offended,  and  will  not 
remain.  Bacon  dripping  and  ordinary  dripping  are 
things  all  cooks  are  fond  of  appropriating  and  selling 
for  their  own  profit,  and  will  do  so  too  in  spite  of  all 
you  say,  unless  you  insist  on  your  own  rules  on  the 
subject  being  followed. 


Bacon  dripping,  the  fat  which  drips  from  the  bacon 
while  cooking,  is  a  most  useful  item  in  cooking.  If  care¬ 
fully  clarified  and  put  into  a  small  jar  it  u  ill  keep  sweet 
for  a  long  while.  There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting 
it  quite  white,  but  I  saw  a  recipe  for  this  once  in  a 
book,  and  having  tried  it  and  found  it  answer 
capitally,  I  have  since  generally  adopted  it  my¬ 
self.  It  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  placing 
two  dishes  close  in  front  of  the  fire,  one  rather  larger 
than  the  other  ;  the  smallest  dish  should  be  turned  upside 
down  in  the  larger,  the  bacon  to  be  cooked  laid  on 
the  side  of  this  dish,  which,  of  course,  is  slanting. 
While  the  bacon  is  toasting,  the  fat  runs  into  the  dish 
underneath,  and  so  is  kept  quite  free  from  cinders, 
blacks,  or  smoke.  Two  old  dishes  should  be  kept  on 
purpose  and  used  for  nothing  else.  Bacon  dripping 
thus  preserved  and  clarified  is  even  better  than  lard  for 
making  pastry,  and  if  you  like  your  game  and  poultry 
larded  the  bacon  flavour  will  be  imparted  quite  as  well 
by  using  the  preserved  dripping,  spreading  it  on  the 
game  or  poultry',  and  then  flouring  over  before  you  put 
the  bird  down  to  roast,  as  if  you  had  strips  of  bacon 
drawn  through  the  flesh  of  the  breast  with  a  proper 
larding-needle.  Some  people  fancy  that  their  fish 
when  fried  is  done  in  butter  or  lard.  This  is  a  mistake 
they  pay  dearly  for.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cook, 
if  not  thoroughly  honest,  cooks  fish,  chops,  &c.,  in 
dripping,  but  charges  her  mistress  for  lard.  In  this  case 
you  may  wonder  why  your  tradesmen’s  books  are  so 
high,  and  perhaps  exclaim  at  the  amount  of  lard  and 
cooking-butter  charged,  but  your  remonstrance  will 
most  likely  only  be  met  with  the  excuse,  “  Oh,  it’s  the 
fish,  mum,  and  chops  takes  so  much.” 

We  know  that  too  often  arrangements  are  made 
with  tradesmen,  items  charged  in  books  which  have 
never  entered  your  house,  but  the  money  in  their  lieu 
gone  into  your  cook’s  pocket.  All  good  cooks  know 
the  value  of  dripping.  If  you  do  not  save  it  yourself 
they  will  save  it  on  their  own  account,  and  use  it, 
moreover,  in  cooking  for  you,  and  yet  charge  you  for 
lard.  I  have  known  this  done,  not  in  my  own  indi¬ 
vidual  case,  as  I  am  blessed  with  that  rara  avis  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  trustworthy  cook.  Remember 
that  if  plenty  of  dripping  is  used  in  a  boiling  state  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  cooking  quite  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pensive  lard  or  butter  ;  or,  in  fact,  better,  because 
you  can  use  more  of  it. 

It  is  not  mean  to  look  after  the  minutiee  of  house¬ 
keeping  ;  it  is  a  duty  to  guard  against  waste. 

As  I  said  before,  my  cook  jealously  looks  after 
dripping,  bread,  odds-and-ends,  rags,  &c.,  for  my 
interest;  the  bones,  skins,  and  refuse  she  is  allowed  to 
sell  for  her  oivn.  But,  doubtless,  if  I  change  my  cook 
I  shall  plunge  into  arguments  and  disputes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  I  can  never,  come  what  may,  allow  articles  so 
useful  in  the  kitchen  to  be  calmly  appropriated  nolens 
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Lace  Edging. 


-Morning  Cap. 


■Detail  of 
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Vilens.  It  is  not  only  in  the  kitchen  that  perquisites 
are  seized  on,  though — rags  are  often  considered  as 
such,  clothes  before  they  are  hall  worn  out,  and  in  the 
case  of  liveries  the  master  is  charged  for  new  suits 
while,  really  speaking,  the  old  are  “  turned,”  and 
the  difference  in  price  shared  between  the  tailor  and 
servants.  A  tale  I  was  told  of  lately  occurs  to  me 
here,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true.  A  gentleman  bought 
a  quantity  ot  new  plate  just  at  the  time  he  had  changed 
butlers ;  he  noticed  that  this  plate  looked  very  dull, 
and  asked  the  butler  if  it  was  properly  cleaned.  “  Oh 
yes,  sir,  but  it  is  not  good  plate,  and  I  cannot  make  it 
shine  ;  it  must  go  and  be  done  up.”  It  was  sent,  but 
on  its  return  looked  no  better.  Again  the  gentleman 
inquired  about  it,  and  was  again  told  the  same  story. 
At  last  he  went  to  the  man  from  whom  he  bought 
it,  and  asked  him.  He  said,  “^The  plate  is  right 
enough,  sir  ;  it  is  your  butler  who  is  in  fault ;  change 
him,  and  your  plate  will  look  quite  as  it  should ;  he  is 
*  dulling’  it  on  purpose  because  I  refused  when  he 
came  and  asked  me  to  give  him  ‘  discount’  on  your 
purchase.”  The  gentleman,  of  course,  took  the  hint, 
and  his  plate  soon  returned  to  its  pristine  beauty. 
Dishonest  tradesmen  make  dishonest  servants  too 
often. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  cannot  help  mention¬ 
ing  the  evil  masters  and  mistresses  do  by  giving  false 
characters  ;  they  may  not  really  intend  to  mislead,  and 
may,  out  of  mistaken  kindness  to  the  servant  whose 
characters  they  are  giving,  slur  and  so  gloss  over  a 
serious  fault  that  it  is  hardly  considered  as  such.  This 
is  not  fair  either  to  servants  or  employers.  You  say, 
“  Oh,  but  if  I  state  why  So-and-so  left  me  it  will  keep 
him  out  of  the  place.”  You  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to 
do  any  one  a  bad  turn,  but  if  a  character  is  written  for 
surely  you  are  bound  to  give,  at  least,  a  truthful  one. 
All  that  is  in  the  person’s  favour  can  be  stated ;  but 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  if  you  pur¬ 
posely  withhold  information  you  are  not  acting  up  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  truth.  If  we  do  not  state  a  fact 
because  the  question  bearing  on  that  fact  has  not  been 
asked  downright,  we  simply  shelter  ourselves  under 
that  plea  and  thus  give  servants  an  excuse  for  suppress¬ 
ing  truth  themselves,  encouraging  them  to  try  and 
deceive  their  masters  and  mistresses  also.  If  we  know 
that  the  person  whose  character  is  asked  of  us  is  not 
fit  for  the  post  he  has  applied  for,  and  that  he  is  really 
not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  which  will  in  such  a 
situation  be  required  and  expected  of  him,  it  must  be 
clearly  our  duty,  even  if  not  asked  the  question,  to  give 
our  truthful  estimate  of  his  character.  If  we  feel  on  a 
servant’s  leaving  our  service  that  we  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  him  it  would  be  better  to  tell  him 
not  to  apply  to  us  for  a  character  than  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  to  give  a  decidedly  false  one.  As  long 
as  we  shuffle  out  of  our  responsibilities  and  shelter  our¬ 
selves  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  good-nature,  so  long 
will  continue  the  outcry  against  bad  servants.  If  they 
see  that  we  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  downright  in  our 
dealings,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  deception  with 
them  is  so  common  a  fault ;  and  again,  if  they  find  that 
their  faults  are  not  glossed  over,  but  truthful  statements 


given  of  them  when  required,  that  love  of  change  which 
is  the  bane  of  servants  in  these  days  will  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  check  put  upon  it,  and  so  many  complaints  will  not 
be  heard  on  both  sides. 

IV. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should,  if  you 
wish  to  have  your  house  really  comfortable  and  well 
managed,  have  certain  rules  laid  down,  and  keep  to 
those  rules. 

Punctuality  is  a  downright  necessity  in  a  house. 
Order  your  meals  at  a  certain  time,  and  be  sure  you 
have  them  at  that  time,  not  five  minutes  too  late  or  five 
minutes  toa  soon,  but  at  the  exact  hour  named.  If 
this  rule  is  to  be  closely  adhered  to,  though,  you  must 
be  punctual  yourself.  Be  down  at  the  hour  you  have 
named  for  your  breakfast,  your  luncheon,  your  dinner. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  tell  your  servants  a  certain  hour  if 
you  yourself  are  not  quite  ready  at  that  hour  to  sit 
down  to  your  meal,  be  it  what  it  may.  How  can  you 
find  fault  with  any  show  of  reason  with  them  if  in 
reality  the  fault  of  unpunctuality  lies  with  yourself  ? 

Method,  too,  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  housekeeping. 
Few,  very  few,  servants  have  any  ideas  of  method  unless 
they  have  had  an  especially  good  early  training.  They 
often  think  as  long  as  their  work  is  done  in  the  course 
of  the  day  that  it  is  all  right,  quite  forgetting  that  by 
due  apportionment  of  their  time  they  can  get  through 
with  their  work  quicker,  and  so  have  a  little  leisure 
left  for  their  own  pursuits  and  recreations.  If  they 
cannot  think  of  this  for  themselves  we  can  for  them, 
and  by  properly  arranging  their  work  by  degrees  get 
them  into  methodical  ways.  I  gave  in  a  former  paper 
on  the  same  subject  a  table  of  work  for  the  week, 
portioning  out  the  dady  work  in  houses  of  ordinary 
size,  when  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  made  and  kept  to,  a 
certain  amount  of  regularity  is  insured.  You  have 
your  own  part  to  perform,  though,  and  must  not  shirk 
it.  You  have  your  daily  duties  connected  with  your 
household  to  be  carried  out  at  stated  times  :  the 
morning  orders  to  be  given  in  your  kitchen ;  the  larder 
and  outhouses  to  be  visited  ;  the  stores  to  be  given  out 
from  the  store-room,  &c.  If,  however,  you  do  not 
perform  these  duties  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  you 
can  hardly  expect  your  household  to  be  one  famed  for 
its  regularity ;  neither  can  you  by  force  of  example 
enforce  punctuality,  method,  and  despatch  on  your 
domestics. 

Say  your  breakfast  is  served  at  nine  o’clock  and 
over  at  ten  o’clock,  you  have  then  an  hour  to  devote 
to  your  household  duties  before  you  settle  down  to 
your  morning’s  work,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  possible, 
give  your  orders  for  the  entire  day  during  that  morning 
visit  to  the  kitchen,  and  after  you  have  done  so  keep 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  cook’s  domain  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  unless  you  have  some  really  necessary 
and  unexpected  orders  to  give,  or  wish  to  make  some 
especial  dish  yourself,  or  show  your  cook  how  to  do 
it.  Nothing  worries  servants  so  much  as  the  mistress 
being  perpetu  illy  in  and  out,  “  worriting  them,”  as 
they  express  it ;  moreover,  it  does  more  harm  than 
good — only  fusses  them.  The  usual  plan  is,  I  believe — 
at  least,  I  know  it  is  mine — to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 
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in  a  plain  round  hand  the  day’s  orders,  on  one  side  the 
menu  for  luncheon,  nursery  and  kitchen  dinners  ;  and 
on  the  other  the  menu  for  the  late  dinner,  with  proper 
sauces,  &c.,  for  the  different  dishes.  Should  my  cook 
then  forget  it  is  clearly  her  own  fault,  not  mine,  and 
she  cannot  say,  “  Please,  mum,  you  never  said  nothink 
about  it.” 

I  hang  my  paper  on  a  nail  on  the  kitchen  dresser, 
and  my  cook  refers  to  it  if  she  forgets,  or  is  at  any 
loss. 

This  plan  may  seem — to  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
adopted  it — rather  a  troublesome  one,  but  I  can  assure 
them  from  experience  that  it  is  an  immense  help  to 
both  cook  and  mistress.  While  dressing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  your  day’s  orders  can  be  pondered  over.  Here  I 
would  remark  that  a  good  housekeeper  will  know 
pretty  well  the  contents  of  the  larder  without  even 
visiting  it,  unless  her  household  be  on  a  very  large 
scale.  When  the  kitchen  is  visited  you  can  make  any 
alterations  you  may  deem  necessary  in  your  orders 
before  finally  committing  yourself  to  your  paper.  A 
few  minutes  will  suffice  to  write  the  paper  for  the 
cook,  and  the  affair  is  done  with  and  off  your  hands 
for  the  day.  After  the  Kitchen  and  larder  have  been 
visited  you  will  probably  look  into  the  different  rooms, 
giving  here  a  dust  and  there  a  touch,  or  fresh 
arrangement  as  you  think  necessary ;  re-arrange  the 
flowers  and  give  them  fresh  water,  and  put  out  the 
dessert — my  table  decorations  I  always  do  myself,  con¬ 
sidering  it  my  especial  work — and  then  perhaps  wind  up 
with  a  romp  in  the  nursery  before  settling  fairly  down 
to  the  morning’s  work.  Vases  of  flowers  I  always  have 
on  my  dining-room  table  for  every  meal,  even  if  only  a 
few  varied  coloured  leaves  and  a  flower  here  and 
there  if  they  are  becoming  scarce.  With  flowers,  spot¬ 
less  linen,  bright  thin  glass,  and  highly-polished  silver, 
no  table  need  look  amiss,  but  will  always  be  fit  to  be 
seen,  or  to  ask  an  unexpected  guest  to  sit  down  at,  even 
should  the  fare  be  homely  and  not  luxurious. 

I  may  unconsciously  repeat  what  o'hers,  and  those 
more  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject  than  I  am,  have 
already  written,  but  repetition  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 
as  all  households  must  be  condui  ted  on  the  same 
general  principles,  though  differing  slig'  tly  in  minor 
details.  Youinayha\e  your  own  lifle  pet  ideas  and 
“  fads”  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject,  but  your 
general  rules  can  hardly  fail  to  be  much  the  same  as 
your  neighbours’.  If  you  are  not  well  off,  you  will,  I 
hope,  be  far  too  sensible  to  mind  putting  your  hand,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  anything :  mending  linen,  dusting 
rooms,  making  beds,  cooking  dinners,  washing  up 
glass  and  china,  washing  frills  and  laces,  ironing  the 
same,  or  any  of  the  other  hundred  and  one  employ¬ 
ments  a  helpful  woman  will  find  for  her  fingers — any 
or  all  of  these  things  a  housekeeper  should  be  able  to 


do.  She  may  certainly  have  plenty  of  servants  to  work 
for  her,  but  again  she  may  not,  and  then,  should  she 
be  ignorant,  how  pitiful  will  be  her  plight !  If  you  have 
children  there  will  be  no  lack  of  work  for  you— les¬ 
sons  to  be  attended  to  if  they  are  old  enough  to  learn — 
anyhow,  little  garments  to  be  made  and  planned  ;  if  you 
have  a  good  nurse  she  will  spare  yon  much  of  this  and 
take  it  off  your  hands  ;  your  help  will  still,  though,  be 
found  necessary  very  often.  In  a  house  there  is  always 
work  to  be  done,  always  thought  required,  work 
for  all  the  day,  and  every  day.  You  perhaps  have 
certain  work  of  your  own  to  do  ;  for  this  you  will  set 
apart  certain  hours  and  keep  to  them.  Should  you 
scribble,  do  so  by  all  means,  but  never  neglect  your 
husband,  your  children,  your  home,  for  outside  work. 
If  you  will,  you  can  find  time  for  all.  “  Where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  way,”  is  an  old  saying,  but  an  eminently 
truthful  one. 

You  can  male  time  for  what  you  want  to  do,  and 
fulfil  your  proper  housewifely  duties  also.  A  woman’s 
home  should  speak  of  her,  have,  if  I  may  say  so,  her 
marks  on  it,  proofs  that  she  is  the  living,  m  wing  centre¬ 
piece  of  the  whole.  Home  should  be  her  rallying-point, 
the  one  spot  in  the  world  to  her  husband,  herself,  and 
her  children  ;  her  touch,  her  management,  should  be 
apparent  on  all  sides.  If  only  this  were  the  case  always, 
we  should  not  hear  of  so  many  sad  instances  of  misery 
and  unhappiness  in  married  life  ;  our  newspapers  would 
no  longer  teem  with  the  disgraceful  exposures  which 
have  lately,  alas  !  been  so  rife.  The  fact  th.at  to  so  many 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  their  home  is  no  home 
is  owing  to  the  non-observance  of  wifely  duties.  A 
m.an  marries  to  have  a  home  of  his  own  ;  if  the  home 
to  which  he  has  looked  forward  is,  instead  of  being  a 
comfortable  shelter  from  the  ordinary  outside  troubles 
of  li^e,  a  scene  of  misery  .and  discomfort,  small  wonder 
if  he  goes  elsewhere  to  seek  happiness.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  woman’s,  a  wife’s,  duty  to  make  her  husband 
comfortable  in  his  home,  and  to  make  it  to  him  the 
bright  sp  ;t,  the  oisis  in  the  desert,  t<a  which  he  looks 
forward  as  a  relief  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  work- 
a-day  strife.  If  instead  of  doing  this  she  flies  into  gaiety, 
is  always  away  from  home,  gadding  here  and  there  in 
search  of  amusement  .and  distraction,  if  she  dresses 
beyond  her  means,  and  runs  her  husband  into  debt  in 
her  efforts  to  vie  with  her  neighbours,  how  can  their 
home  be  anything  but  a  wretche  1  one  ?  Too  many,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  thus  make  their  own  misery-,  let  us  hope  they 
are  not  in  the  majority,  and  turn  for  relief  to  the  plea¬ 
santer  pictures,  the  happy  homes  of  many  who  leadse 
their  duties  entirely  in  the  right  way — see  them,  act  up 
to  them,  .and  perform  them — making  their  husbands 
and  themselves  happy,  and  causing  “  their  chddren  to 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.” 

E.  J. 
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BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CABE  OF  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER, 

XV. — LITTLE  AILMENTS  (AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  BIG  ONES) — concluded. 


ROUP. — Following  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  with  croup,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mrs.  Baker,  I  give  these  hints  : — 
Aid  not  being  at  hand  at  once  in 
the  form  of  your  doctor,  commence 
preparations  by  seeing  that  there  is 
plenty  of  hot  water  in,  or  getting  in,  readiness. 
Mix  some  very  coarse  brown  sugar  with  fresh 
butter,  equal  parts,  and  give  a  little  of  the 
mixture  to  your  suffering  child.  It  will  soften 
the  throat  and  loosen  the  phlegm,  a  great 
quantity  of  which  is  collected,  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  thrown  off.  This  often  gives  immediate 
relief.  If  it  should  not,  put  him  in  a  moderately  warm 
bath,  letting  him  remain  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  A  hot  sheet  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
and  dry  him  speedily.  This  done,  put  him  into  bed 
again,  covering  him  up  warmly.  Do  not  leave  him 
now.  You  must  watch  him  narrowly.  The  butter 
and  sugar  ought  to  make  him  sick,  thereby  easing  him 
wonderfully.  If  it  should  not,  however,  and  his  breath¬ 
ing  and  hoarseness  do  not  abate,  an  emetic  ought  to  be 
given  him.  If  possible  do  not  do  this  until  you  have 
had  proper  advice,  but,  if  it  be  utterly  impossible  for 
your  medical  man  to  get  to  you  for  a  few  hours, 
vomiting  being  necessary,  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony 
should  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  boiling  water — it 
will  not  take  long  to  cool.  Then  give  the  patient  a 
teaspoonful  if  it  is  in  its  first  year,  two  teaspoonfuls  if 
two  years  old,  and  so  on,  allowing  a  teaspoonful  to 
every  year  of  the  child’s  age.  He  should  be  again  put 
into  the  bath,  and,  unless  the  disease  has  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  will  soon  show 
favourable  signs  under  your  treatment. 

As  regards  diet,  if  you  are  still  nursing  the  little  one 
give  him  nothing  but  his  natural  food,  and  even  sparingly 
of  that.  But  if  weaned  he  will  want  at  first  little  else 
besides  barley  water ;  toast  and  water,  or  orange  whey 
is  nice.  In  a  day  or  two  he  may  have  arrowroot, 
sago,  &c.,  and  when  the  fever  is  entirely  gone  give 
chicken-broth  or  beef-tea  and  such-like  nourishing  food. 
John  Moir’s  chicken  broth  or  soup  in  tins  is  excellent 
and  fit  for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  obtained  almost 
anywhere,  and  is  easily  prepared. 

When  a  child  is  about  to  have  the  measles — a  disease 
not  dangerous  in  its  ordinary  form — he  will  be  heavy, 
drowsy,  hot,  and  feverish,  having  to  all  appearance  a 
very  heavy  cold  upon  him.  His  eyes  will  be  more  or 
less  inflamed  and  watery-looking,  his  voice  hoarse,  and 
there  will  be  considerable  running  from  the  nose.  He 
will  cough  frequently  and  complain  of  headache,  and, 
although  his  skin  may  be  very  hot  and  dry,  he  will 
now  and  then  feel  chilly.  In  two  or  three  days  all  this 
will  violently  increase,  and  do  not  be  too  much  alarmed 


— as  it  is  a  very  usual  thing — if  towards  evening  he 
becomes  a  little  delirious. 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  first  symptoms  described 
the  rash  usually  makes  its  appearance,  small  red  spots 
like  flea-bites,  which  at  first  come  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  which  soon  thickly  increase  and  cover  the 
whole  of  the  body,  legs  and  feet  excepted.  About  the 
sixth  day  the  eruption  begins  to  fade  from  the  face  and 
is  out  upon  the  extremities.  In  fading  the  spots  drop 
off,  like  bran  in  appearance.  Although,  as  I  have  said, 
this  disease  is  not  dangerous  generally  speaking,  it  is 
often  made  so  by  carelessness  in  not  attending  rigidly  to 
the  doctor’s  instructions.  Therefore  do  not  let  your 
child’s  life  now  be  in  the  hands  of  any  mere  inex¬ 
perienced  attendant.  If  you  cannot  attend  upon  him 
yourself,  obtain  good,  reliable  assistance. 

Put  him  to  bed  directly  you  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  is  going  to  have  the  measles,  not  heaping 
clothes  upon  him,  as  some  will  advise,  but  putting  just 
enough  to  keep  him  comfortably  warm.  And  let  the 
sick-room  be  the  largest,  airiest  one  you  have  in  the 
house — darkened.  Give  scarcely  any  food.  What  is 
taken  should  be  warm  and  liquid,  but  he  may  drink 
plentifully  of  barley  water,  very  thin  gruel,  &c. 

You  may  bathe  the  chest,  arms,  hands,  and  face 
with  vinegar  and  water  (warm),  one-fourth  of  the 
former  to  three-fourths  of  the  latter.  This  malady  is 
“  catching,”  so  be  doubly  careful  with  your  little  one 
if  it  is  in  your  neighbourhood. 

Also  bear  well  in  mind  that  after  a  child  has  suffered 
with  it  he  will  be  very  delicate  for  some  time,  and  must 
be  carefully  guarded  from  cold  and  damp.  A  cough  will 
be  almost  sure  to  follow,  and  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  take  its  own  course.  The  doctor  must  take  it  in  hand. 

Scarlet  fever  and  scarlatina  are  one  and  the  same 
thing — a  fact  not  generally  known,  I  think,  among 
mothers.  It  much  resembles  the  measles,  and  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  may  be  placed  under  the  same  treatment.  It 
begins  (and  we  have  only  to  do  with  beginnings)  with 
feverish  symptoms,  sometimes  so  slight,  however,  that 
not  much  notice  is  taken  of  them.  The  rash 
usually  comes  at  the  second  day,  specks  of  a  bright  red 
colour  on  face,  neck,  and  chest;  on  the  third  day  it 
will  spread  itself  all  over  the  body. 

Sometimes  much  soreness  of  the  throat  accompanies 
this  disease ;  it  is  then  more  alarming.  Remember  that 
you  may  readily  distinguish  between  the  measles  and 
the  scarlet  fever  thus  :  the  latter  has  no  cough,  no 
running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  usually,  nor  are  the  eyes 
inflamed  and  watery,  which  are  the  leading  symptoms 
in  measles  at  an  early  stage. 

Inflammation  is  the  hidden  foe  to  be  staved  off  in 
scarlet  fever — quick  to  come,  but  easy  to  prevent  by 
excessive  watchfulness  and  care. 
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When  the  patient  is  exceedingly  hot,  the  skin  being 
dry,  sponge  him  all  over  the  surface  of  his  body  with 
cold  water,  or  with  vinegar  and  water.  This  will 
refresh  him  wonderfully,  and  may  be  done  again  and 
again.  No  animal  food  must  be  given,  but  cooling 
drinks,  thin  gruel,  oranges,  grapes,  &c.,  sweetened  (the 
juice  only). 

This  disease  is  also  contagious,  and  the  contagion 
will  lurk  in  the  bedding,  carpets,  and  furniture,  and  of 
course  also  in  the  child’s  clothes.  So  remove  as  much 
of  the  former  as  you  can  do  without.  Take  every  scrap 
of  «.  rpet  away  from  the  room,  and  soiled  linen  as  it  is 
replenished  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  should  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water  immediately.  Disinfectants 
ought  to  be  used,  and  when  the  patient  is  quite  re¬ 
covered,  at  least  so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  his  bedroom, 
if  possible  let  it  be  whitewashed  and  re-papered. 

Worms  are  a  very  disagreeable  and  common  plague 
to  children.  Baby  fed  naturally  is  seldom  troubled  with 
them,  but  when  reared  “  by  hand”  will  sometimes  have 
them.  Sloppy,  ill-cooked  food  will  bring  them  rapidly, 
and  therefore  this  is  another  urgent  reason  to  exercise 
the  greatest  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  what  you  give 
him  to  eat. 

Children  with  worms  are  fretful,  “  picksome,” 
ravenously  hungry  sometimes,  and  at  others  will  refuse 
their  food.  Sugar,  though  a  most  useful  and  proper 
condiment  to  give  them  as  occasion  requires,  will  pro¬ 
duce  worms  if  not  used  with  discretion.  So  also  will 
gingerbread,  common  sweetstulF,  and  unripe  fruits. 
Encourage  them  to  eat  salt  freely  with  their  food — it  is 
an  excellent  preventative.  A  remedy  is  a  few — say  six 
— common  dried  grapes  or  raisins  eaten  whilst  in  a 
fasting  state  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  I  mention 
the  number  because  this  fruit  is  very  unwholesome  for 
children,  or,  indeed,  for  grown-up  persons.  Eaten  in 
large  quantities  they  disorder  the  digestive  organs  to  a 
great  extent. 

Our  larger  babies  may  trace  back  many  of  their  days 
of  “  slight”  indisposition — days  wherein  they  cannot 
play  about,  are  sick,  and  have  headache,  through  the 
dried  fruits  and  other  niceties  given  to  them  at  mamma’s 
dessert-time.  Given  with  a  liberal  hand,  almost  always, 
to  please  and  delight  them,  no  one  dreams  of  attributing 
their  ailment  to  these  deceptive  “  goodies,”  so  nice  to 
look  at,  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  so  pernicious  in 
their  results. 

Our  poor  “  little  people”  suffer  sometimes  terribly 
from  chilblains.  They  are  very  painful  and  irritating, 
and  the  poor  little  victims  may  be  forgiven,  I  think,  if 
they  do  not  bear  with  the  infliction  patiently.  Chil¬ 
blains  come  from  a  weak  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  their  coming  is  to  let  the  feet 
be  covered  in  winter-time  with  worsted  or  Angola 
socks  or  stockings,  and  thick-soled  boots  or  shoes. 
There  is  no  end  of  recipes  for  the  putting  to  flight  of 
these  pests,  but  the  following  are  two  well-tried  ones  : — 
Rub  the  chilblains  with  laudanum  night  and  morning, 
rubbing  the  foot  or  hand  afterwards  with  a  piece  of 
warm  dry  flannel.  When  broken,  put  a  common  bread- 
and-water  poultice  upon  them,  and  afterwards  apply  a 
little  of  this  mixture  half-an-ounce  of  pure  lard,  half- 


an-ounce  of  beeswax,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  melted  and  stirred  well  together. 

Children’s  feet  should  be  studied.  Let  them  have 
good  thick-soled  boots  for  out-of-door  wear,  and  neat¬ 
fitting  low  shoes  for  indoors.  The  former  will  protect 
them  from  damp  and  wet ;  the  latter  are  to  ease  their 
feet.  The  two  pairs  will  save  each  other  immensely. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
among  our  babies,  unfortunately,  that  we  must  say  a 
little  about  them.  In  the  case  of  a  severe  scald  undress 
the  child  quickly  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to  touch  more 
than  possible  or  break  the  blisters.  Put  him  to  bed  and 
cover  the  injured  part  with  several  thicknesses  of  cotton 
wadding,  excluding  every  particle  of  air. 

For  a  burn  do  precisely  the  same — a  bad  burn.  For 
a  burnt  finger  or  other  small  part  apply  common 
whiting.  Scrape  some  to  a  powder,  wet  it,  and  place 
thickly  upon  the  place. 

A  doctor  should  be  sent  for  in  any  severe  case  of  the 
kind.  Meanwhile  the  patient  may  be  given  a  little  wine- 
and-water,  and  as  delicate  children  are  liable  to  receive 
a  severe  shock  to  the  system  under  such  a  circum¬ 
stance,  and  often  shiver  greatly,  the  extremities  being 
cold,  put  warm  water  bottles  to  the  feet. 

Bruises  !  How  familiar  these  are  to  Mother  !  The 
wonder  is  that  their  young  recipients  live  to  incur  and 
bear  so  many.  The  way  in  which  they  do  incur  them 
s  sometimes,  and  four  times  out  of  five  usually,  start¬ 
ing.  It  is  said  there  is  a  special  Providence  unceasingly 
watching  over  babies,  and  there  must  be  or  they  never 
would  be  able  to  perform  unhurt  and  unintentionally  so 
many  extraordinary  feats  in  the  way  of  getting  bruises 
as  they  do. 

For  a  simple  bruise  simple  treatment  will  do.  Put 
cold  water  upon  it,  or  cold  water  with  some  nitre  in  it 
to  make  it  still  cooler.  If  upon  an  arm  or  a  leg,  a 
handkerchief  saturated  with  water  and  wrapped  round 
it,  wetting  it  as  often  as  it  gets  dry,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  A  severe  bruise  must  have  rags  wetted  with 
vinegar  and  water  constantly  on  it,  or  a  thick  piece  of 
brown  paper  dipped  in  the  same,  or  in  cold  water,  is 
an  excellent  remedy.  For  a  cut  or  wound  bathe  it  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  cold  water  to  arrest  bleeding,  if  any. 
If  dirt  is  in  it,  and  cannot  be  got  out  easily,  put  on  a 
common  bread-and-water  poultice. 

Cleansed  thus,  bring  together  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  keeping  them  in  place  with  adhesive  plaster — 
you  have  it  in  your  medicine-chest — cut  in  convenient 
strips. 

For  the  bites  of  insects — and  some  of  our  little  ones 
get  tormented  dreadfully  should  there  be  a  flea  in  their 
bed — eau-de-cologne  is  a  pleasant,  easy,  and  good 
remedy,  or  a  little  pure  oil  (olive)  will  allay  the  tingling 
and  lessen  the  marks. 

For  stings  nothing  can  be  applied  to  the  part,  of 
course,  until  the  sting  is  extracted,  and  a  small  pair  of 
tweezers  will  generally  manage  to  do  this.  When  fairly 
out,  and  you  have  really  nothing  at  hand  to  put  upon 
the  sore,  apply  cold  water  continuously,  but  if  you 
have  eau-de-cologne  in  the  house — and  most  people 
have  this  refreshing  scent  upon  their  dressing-tables — 
apply  some ;  or  vinegar  made  hot  is  anotl.er  safe 
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method.  A  very  angry-lodkmg  sting,  however,  should 
have  a  bread-and-water  poultice. 

For  sprains,  let  the  injured  limb  rest  completely,  and 
therefore  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  put  your  child 


into  bed  at  once,  placing  the  leg  or  arm  in  as  comfort¬ 
able  a  position  as  possible.  Foment  it  for  at  least  two 
hours  with  flannels  wtung  out  in  warm  water.  Should 
no  relief  come  from  this  treatment,  send  for  advice. 


HIISTS  ON  LENOINS  LISRAHIES. 


BY  AN  OLD  WORKER. 


fOST  people,  whatever  their  differing  views 
on  other  subjects,  will  agree  that  the  cheap 
literature  of  the  present  day  is  not  a  wholly 
unmixed  good.  Doubtless  the  easy  rate 
at  which  valuable  books  may  now  be 
obtained  is  an  incalculable  boon  to  many 
humble  student,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
ist  amount  of  trash,  and  worse  than  trash, 
rendered  easily  accessible.  The  fourth 
state  is  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
ood — witness  the  tale  so  often  repeated  in 
ur  police-courts,  when  it  is  shown  that 
oome  pernicious  periodical  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  the  crime  committed.  “  They  had  been  reading 
adventures  of  highwaymen — thought  it  would  be  grand 
to  do  the  same,”  is  a  story  more  than  once  repeated. 
Without  being  over-straitlaced,  few  people  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  a  good  deal  of  very  pernicious  literature  is 
now  in  circulation — publications  which  just  escape 
prosecution,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  have  a  very 
harmful  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  readers.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  take  a  walk  through  the  back 
streets  of  a  poor  neighbourhood  and  study  the  literature 
procurable  at  the  local  shops. 

Few  of  us  would  wish  to  see  this  evil  counteracted 
by  a  rigid  system  of  press  censorship ;  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  w'ould  seem  wiser  to 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a  more  universal  taste  for  a  better 
class  of  literature.  If  the  children  and  young  people 
w'ho  are  the  chief  readers  among  the  lower  classes 
form  their  taste  by  perusing  good  (I  do  not  by  this  mean 
exclusively  religious)  books  they  will  hardly  turn  to  a 
lower  class  of  publications  with  the  same  avidity. 
Hence  in  many  places  benevolent  people  have  started 
cheap  lending  libraries  for  the  poor — in  my  opinion  a 
real  and  valuable  charity.  Having  been  librarian  to 
one  of  these  for  about  eight  years,  I  would  offer  a  few 
suggestions  regarding  plans  for  its  working. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
form  a  lending  library  of  tracts  and  books  of  devotion. 
These  are  excellent  and  valuable  in  their  right  place, 
but  that  place  is  hardly  in  a  circulating  library  intended 
to  supply  entertaining  reading.  Few  people  would 
care  to  borrow  such  works  ;  they  would  prefer  possess¬ 
ing  them  whenever  they  desired.  You  cannot  read 
through  a  devotional  book  as  you  would  through  a 
novel ;  if  you  cared  for  the  former  at  all  you  would 
wish  to  keep  it  altogether.  Some  parishes  keep  a 
separate  library  for  tracts  and  sermons,  which  can  be 


borrowed  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so.  This  is  a  far 
better  plan  than  jumbling  all  together  on  the  shelves 
of  the  ordinary  library.  I  once  managed  a  library 
where  tracts  and  story-books  stood  side  by  side.  Some 
one  had  given  us  some  very  well-bound  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  these  were  rather  popular  among  the 
children,  owing,  I  believe,  to  their  covers.  These  sermons 
were  lent  out  every  week,  but  they  cut-lasted  all  the  rest 
of  the  library  !  Many  a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  many 
a  volume  of  Household  Words,  wore  away  under  the 
fingers  of  juvenile  readers,  but  after  years  those  ser¬ 
mons  looked  as  fresh  and  spruce  as  ever. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  sailor  youth  whose  old 
aunt  lent  him  a  serious  book  for  his  first  voyage,  in 
which  he  was  to  read  a  chapter  each  day.  He  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  so,  and  returned  the  work  (kept  beautifully 
clean)  on  his  return.  “  Had  he  read  it  daily  ?”  “  Of 

course  he  had.”  But  when  the  old  lady  came  to  open 
the  volume  the  £$  note,  with  his  name  on,  that  she 
had  deposited  between  the  leaves  was  there  still. 

I  believe  the  youth  lost  that  as  he  deserved, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  ^  £$  note  might  have  lain  hidden 
a  long  time  in  our  volumes  of  sermons  without  being 
detected.  Children  will  have  entertaining  literature. 
If  we  do  not  supply  them  with  a  pure  kind  they  will 
only  find  out  a  worse  description  for  themselves.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  value  of  religious 
books,  but  lending  libraries  such  as  I  am  describing 
are  rather  intended  to  supply  entertaining  than  devo¬ 
tional  reading,  to  take  the  place  of  harmful  and  trashy 
fiction  by  offering  pure  and  good  writings  in  its 
stead. 

In  forming  a  library  such  as  this  a  little  money  will 
of  course  be  required.  An  appeal  for  surplus  volumes 
from  the  libraries  of  richer  parishioners  is  rarely  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good.  One  generally  receives  the  most 
unsuitable  contributions,  odd  volumes,  imperfect  copies, 
foreign  “  Murrays,”  &c. — in  fact,  all  the  rubbish  which 
acciimu’ates  on  remote  bookshelves.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  of  literature,  amateur  contributions  in  kind  are  “  a 
fair  staff  but  a  bad  crutch.”  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  gather  a  modest  sum  (say  £$  to  begin  with)  from 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  £$  judiciously  laid  out  will 
go  a  good  way  in  these  days  of  cheap  books.  For  ;^I5  ^ 
very  respectable  little  library  can  be  formed.  The  Pure 
Li'erature  Society  is  very  liberal  in  its  dealings  with  such 
institutions,  and  I  should  advise  all  persons  thinking  of 
starting  a  parochial  lending  library  to  apply  to  it  for  a  list 
of  their  books  and  the  terms  on  which  they  are  supplied. 
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I  believe  the  society  sometimes  makes  a  free  grant  in 
addition  to  the  books  purchased. 

If  the  library  be  designed  solely  for  children  it  is  as 
well  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  story-books  :  magazines 
are  always  in  great  request.  Biographies  (not  religious 
ones),  travels,  and  some  historical  works  are  liked 
by  the  elder  children.  I  remember  one  country  library 
in  which  the  boys  fairly  wore  out  three  successive 
copies  of  Froissart's  Chronicles ,  a  history  worth  a  dozen 
modern  ones  to  my  mind.  Plutarch's  Lives  is  another 
grand  old  book.  If  the  library  is  for  young 
men  and  women  as  well  as  for  children,  all  pure 
works  of  fiction  may  be  taken  in.  Scott,  Dickens, 
Shakspeare,  standard  poets,  &c.,  will  all  find  eager 
readers.  And  graver  writers  too — Macaulay,  Miss 
Strickland,  Motley,  Froude,  books  of  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture — are  much  appreciated.  The  Lily  Series  cheap 
and  neat  volumes  include  many  admirable  works  of 
fiction,  pure  in  tone  and  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  in 
the  IVorlcTs  Library  are  some  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  a  compact  form.  No  one  ever  mentions  a 
list  of  “  standard  books”  without  bringing  in  the  “  im¬ 
mortal  Milton  but  greatly  as  we  all  admire  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  I  have  never  yet  met  the 
person  who  has  read  both  fairly  through  from  com¬ 
mencement  to  finis.  Like  Spenser,  Milton  is  generally 
more  praised  than  read  ;  no  library  is  complete  without 
his  works,  but  they  generally  gravitate  to  one  of  the 
higher  shelves.  As  for  the  Fairy  Qjieen,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  comment  passed  (I  think)  by  Macaulay  ; 
“  Few  and  weary  are  the  readers  who  are  ‘  in’  at  the 
death  of  the  *  Blatant  Beast  •'  and  had  the  volumes 
which  perished  in  Ireland  been  preserved  to  us,  no 
heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  could  have 
held  out  to  the  end.”  But  writers  like  Shakspeare, 
Scott,  Hood,  are  within  the  comprehension  of  high  and 
low,  and  tales  of  the  lives  of  the  good  and  great  exer¬ 
cise  an  infiuence  for  all  time.  Good  books  are  the  best 
of  good  companions.  Doubtless  many  of  my  readers 
are  familiar  with  that  noble  passage  in  Erasmus’s  Collo¬ 
quies  (the  one  on  “  Solitude”)  where  the  Carthusian 
monk  in  his  cell  is  asked  if  he  does  not  feel  lonely, 
and  in  reply  points  to  his  “  great  and  noble  com¬ 
pany” — to  the  books  which  place  him  in  the  society 
of  heroes,  patriots,  poets,  philosophers — earth’s  best 
and  wisest  men. 

Macaulay  writes  that  he  could  be  reconciled  to  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  if  the  Bodleian  Library 
were  selected  for  the  place  of  his  incarceration ;  and 
adds  that  he  would  not  barter  his  love  of  reading  for 
any  wealth,  any  rank. 

It  is  a  valuable  taste  indeed,  and  one  especially 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  young.  If,  as  is  generally 
acknowledged,  the  society  people  keep  sets  its  mark 
on  them,  it  is  well  to  choose  for  our  mental  com¬ 
panions 

“  Those  whose  words  and  deeds 
Lift  us  as  unawares 
Out  of  our  meaner  cares, 

Baise  us  from  what  is  low.” 

The  low  newspaper,  the  objectionable  song-book,  are 
not  attractive  after  such  company. 


Suppose  the  library  purchased.  A  cupboard  with 
shelves  can  probably  be  found  ready  to  hand  in  the 
schoolroom,  where  the  books  can  be  stored.  Of  this 
the  librarian  keeps  the  key.  He  or  she  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  books,  attends  once  a  week  to  give 
them  out,  re-covers  the  volumes,  &c.  Speaking  from 
practical  experience,  I  should  advise  that  the  library 
should  never  be  entirely  free.  People  rarely  value  what 
they  do  not  pay  for.  The  price  of  admission  may  be 
so  low  as  to  be  purely  nominal,  say  a  penny  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  but  it  is  as  well  to  make  all  applicants  pay 
something.  I  once  worked  at  a  library  which  at  first 
was  free  to  all  the  school-children  and  their  parents, 
but  we  found  that  the  plan  did  not  answer.  Children 
came  to  borrow  books,  not  because  they  cared  to  read 
them,  but  because  they  saw  a  class-mate  go  to  the 
library,  and  our  volumes  suffered  severely  in  the  hands 
of  these  non-students.  For  a  book,  if  not  put  to  its  legi¬ 
timate  use,  makes  a  very  convenient  tray  to  carry  rubbish 
upon,  an  excellent  weapon  of  offence  or  defence  in  the 
playground,  and  (placed  on  a  wall)  a  perfectly  charm¬ 
ing  “  Aunt  Sally”  to  throw  stones  at.  I  trust  I  am  not 
suggesting  evil  practices  to  the  rising  generation  by 
mentioning  these  things,  but  doubtless  they  are  already 
aware  of  them. 

By  introducing  a  smaU  monthly  payment  we  cleared 
our  library  of  all  non-readers,  and  our  books  testified 
to  the  change.  The  small  subscriptions  form  a  fund 
which  helps  to  keep  in  order  and  replenish  the  library. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  covering  the  books  is  a  good 
plan ;  sometimes  the  bright  bindings  seem  to  insure 
them  extra  respect  and  care.  Of  course  they  must  all 
be  labelled  and  catalogued.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
one  or  two  catalogues  copied  out  and  handed  round 
among  the  people  who  apply  for  books  ;  they  can  then 
select  their  volume  by  its  number — a  great  saving  of 
trouble  to  the  librarian.  For  instance,  wanting  such 
catalogues  (the  librarian  should  never  part  with  his 
cw«),  the  following  sort  of  dialogue  will  ensue  : — 

“  Please  I  want  another  of  Scott’s  novels.” 

“  ‘  Ivanhoe  ?’  ” 

“  No,  I’ve  had  that.” 

“  ‘  Rob  Roy?’  ” 

“  No,  I’ve  had  that.” 

And  so  on  for  five  minutes,  till  the  applicant  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  wants  “  The  Talisman.”  Had  he  been 
able  to  look  over  a  numbered  catalogue  he  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  he  required  book  No.  70,  to  the 
saving  of  his  own  time  and  that  of  the  librarian.  The 
numbers  of  the  books  should  be  plainly  written  on  little 
pieces  of  paper,  and  gummed  on  the  backs ;  they 
should  be  arranged  on  their  shelves  as  the  numbers 
run.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  place  them  in  sizes,  as 
fresh  acquisitions  must  always  be  numbered  with  later 
dates  than  early  volumes,  but  librarians  who  are  very 
particular  regarding  the  appearance  of  their  shelves 
generally  set  one  aside  for  the  large  volumes  of  maga¬ 
zines,  &c.,  which  look  like  Gulliver  in  Liliput  if  ranged 
among  smaller  volumes.  This  shelf  may  be  labelled  with 
high  numbers,  say  commencing  at  1 ,000,  so  that  it  will 
always  be  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  books.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  in  finding  volumes  to  have  the  num- 
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bers  arranged  in  regular  sequence.  One  soon  learns 
to  remember  which  shelf  holds  the  books  up  to  6o, 
which  shelf  up  to  loo,  &c. 

Of  course  a  register  must  be  kept  of  the  books 
borrowed,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
borrowers.  After  trying  many  systems  of  register¬ 
keeping,  we  found  the  subjoined  the  simplest  and  best. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  had  a  page  of  the  register 
devoted  to  it.  The  pages  were  ruled  and  dated  as 
follows  : — 

A. 

Name.  I  Address. 

-  I  I  7  14  I  »«  3  >0  »7  *4 

Mary  Brown  i,  High  Street  8  | 

Jane  Watts  ii, -  14  |  1 

On  the  I  St  of  January  Mary  Brown  and  Jane  Watts 

borrowed  books  Nos.  8  and  14  from  the  library,  and 
they  were  accordingly  entered  under  that  date.  They 
return  these  on  January  7th,  and  take  away  Nos.  l6 
and  50,  a  fact  chronicled  by  the  librarian  by  the  simple 
process  of  striking  his  pen  through  Nos.  8  and  14 
and  entering  l6  and  50  under  date  of  January  7th. 
Thus : — 


A. 


Name. 

Address. 

1  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mary  Brown 

I,  High  Street  I 

1  1  1 

3  1  10  17  i 

1 

Jane  Watts 

11, - 1 

1  SO  1  1  1 

1 

By  this  system  the  librarian  can  see  at  a  glance  how 
long  each  person  has  kept  his  book,  and  this  plan 
gives  very  little  writing  to  do  at  the  time  books  are 
given  out,  which  is  also  an  advantage.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  can  test  which  books  have  been  most 
popular  by  not'ng  which  numbers  appear  most  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  pages  of  the  register. 

Any  stationer  will  role  books  to  this  pattern  for  a 
small  sum.  A  double  page  will  generally  take  two 
months’  dates.  Perhaps  some  kind  soul  in  the  parish  will 
undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  register.  One  never 
knows  how  many  good-natured  people  there  are  in  the 
world  till  one  comes  to  inquire  for  them.  On  the 
days  the  library  is  open  for  giving  out  books  the 
librarian  requires  an  assistant.  One  person  should  sit 
at  the  table  entering  the  numbers  of  the  books,  the 
other  remain  stationed  at  the  shelves  to  give  out  the 
volumes  chosen.  It  is  most  worrying  to  have  to 
gyrate  between  table  and  bookshelves,  and  if  the  bor¬ 
rowers  are  allowed  to  kelp  themselves  from  the  latter 
dire  confusion  will  ensue. 

I  would  strongly  advise  any  librarian  who  cares  for  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  shelves  to  keep  his  key  to 


himself,  and  let  no  one  else  meddle  with  his  cupboard. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  about  a  superfluity  of  cooks. 
One  librarian  is  enough  to  manage  any  library  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  he  had  better  keep  all  the  cataloguing, 
arranging,  &c.,  in  his  own  hands, only  securing  assistance 
for  the  actual  distribution  of  the  books. 

The  hours  at  which  the  library  is  open  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  class  of  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If 
for  children,  twelve  to  one  is  a  good  time,  as  they  can 
look  in  after  school  closes.  If  for  young  men  and 
women,  some  time  in  the  evening  (say  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock)  will  be  found  more  convenient,  as 
the  class  who  are  chiefly  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  library  are  engaged  during  the  day.  Every  parish 
has  its  own  rules  regarding  the  admission  of  people 
among  the  ranks  of  the  book-borrowers.  In  some 
places  the  library  is  open  only  to  the  children  of  the 
National  and  Sunday  School  and  their  parents.  In 
others  any  one  can  join  it  by  producing  a  reference  (to 
the  clergy,  district  visitors,  respectable  neighbours, 
&c.)  as  to  honesty.  This  is  a  very  necessary  pre¬ 
caution,  as  evil-disposed  persons  (as  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  describe  the  folks  who  cut  the  linings  of  the 
carriages  and  scribble  on  the  windows)  might  join  the 
library  for  the  express  purpose  of  purloining  the 
books.  If  any  volumes  are  lost  or  damaged  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  guilty  parties, 
so  as  to  guard  against  trusting  them  a  second  time. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  book  more 
than  a  month  without  at  least  reporting  it  at  the 
library. 

As  regards  the  question  of  admission  to  the  library, 
the  matter  seems  greatly  to  depend  on  the  number  of 
books  available  for  circulation.  It  is  folly  to  invite  a 
parish  of  800  poor  people  to  borrow  loo  books,  but 
libraries,  like  everything  else,  increase  gradually  when 
once  fairly  started.  Contributions  both  of  money  and 
books  flow  in,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the 
latter,  though  they  cannot  be  relied  on  entirely,  and 
the  donors  of  books  or  coin  will  not  the  less  enjoy 
their  quiet  evening  perusal  of  some  favourite  author 
for  the  reflection  that  they  have  extended  a  similar 
pleasure  to  some  others  whose  lives  are  perhaps  less 
bright  than  their  own,  that  they  have  aided  some  tired 
worker  to  forget  awhile  his  sordid  cares  amid  “  great 
and  goodly  company,”  the  company  of  the  wise  and 
good  and  eloquent  of  the  earth,  who  still  live  for  us 
in  their  writings. 

Every  lover  of  books  knows  how  they  open  before 
him  a  new  world,  where  he  may  take  refuge  from  the 
worries  and  vexations  of  this  work-a-day  life.  He 
will  not  refuse  to  assist  others  to  enter  that  Arcadia 
with  him. 
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All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Huuhing-Bixd,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoRRKSi'ONDeNTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  most  be  sent  btfore  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fourth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 
The  fifth  of  the  series,  therefore,  is  given  with  the  present  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance, 
reach  ns  before  the  fifth  day  of  Oct.  and  will  appear  in  our  Oct. 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used 
for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXIII. 

The  winged  angel  of  the  earth 
The  harbinger  of  joy  and  mirth, 

A  star  that  shines  through  every  night. 

And  turns  our  darkness  into  light. 

The  first  oft  darkens  to  my  sight. 

And  trembles  with  a  flickering  light. 

Lurks  in  my  shadows,  cannot  rise. 

And  in  my  cold  arms  all  but  dies. 

1.  Not  altogether,  but  divided. 

Imperfect,  incomplete,  one-sided. 

2.  You  can’t  see  through  me,  ’tis  in  vain  to  try, 

Nothing  beneath  my  surface  you  descry. 

3.  I’m  of  the  masculine  gender. 

Sometimes  bard  and  sometimes  tender. 

4.  I  hear  you — what  more  can  I  say  ? 

I  hear  you — gently  speak,  I  pray. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXII. 

1.  WeeP.*, 

2.  OiL.t 

3.  "  Rule,  BritanniA  !”J 

4.  KeY.§ 

•  Kingsley.  Song. 

t  Gay.  Shepherd  and  Philosopher. 

t  Thomson.  Song. 

§  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Trap,  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  Clyde,  Cou-cou,  Marie,  and  a  lady  who  has  sent  neither 
name  nor  nom-de-plume,  but  whose  very  clear  writing  I  shall  easily 
recognise  if  she  will  kindly  forward  particulars  to  me.  The  rules  fur 
our  Acrostic  were  for  some  occult  reason  left  out  by  the  printer  last 
month,  and  this  may  account  for  No  Name’s  omission. 

Correct  solutions  of  Double  Acrostics  No.  XX.  and  XXI.  were 
received  from  Canadienne  on  the  13th  of  August  and  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  respectively,  and  will  therefore  be  credited  to  her. 

Anglo-American  Pleater 

Jebusha  writes — “Dkae  Humhing-Bibd, — Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  in  your  next  number  where  the  Anglo-American  pleater  mentioned 
in  your  August  Magazine  can  be  bought,  and  the  price  of  itp 
Will  light  cloth  paletots  be  fashionable  this  summer  P”  [From  J. 
Hammett,  City-r(»d,  London,  E.  2.  Yes.] 


Mutual  Help  Society. 

“Dear  Hvmming-Bied, — If  not  against  rules,  will  you  kindly 
insert  the  following  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  as  early 
as  possible  P  A  few  members  required  in  a  Mutual  Help  Society  (not 
literary).  Rules  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  to  Miss  Kitton,  The  Lodge,  Ringstead,  King’s  Lynn.” 

Ancient  Fashions. 

The  Evening  Post,  in  an  article  on  the  “  Eccentricities  of  Fashion,’’ 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  printed  in  an  old 
English  magazine  published  in  London  in  1799,  which  we  are  tempted 
to  reproduce  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  extravagant  and  fanciful 
as  are  many  of  the  names  of  colours  and  styles  and  fashions  in  bonnets 
and  costumes  of  the  present  day,  the  same  fancifulness  and  extravagance 
are  found  in  the  styles  and  fashions  of  one  hundred  years  ago : — 
‘‘  The  ladies  dress  their  heads  very  high,  with  a  toupet  in  front,  and 
the  hair  cut  in  a  brush.  The  point  of  the  toupet,  which  projects  on 
the  forehead,  is  called  the  physiognomy ;  the  curls  on  each  side,  which 
are  very  large  and  of  great  size,  are  denominated  attentions.  The 
bonnets  are  of  great  size,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  English 
ribbons.  Of  these  bonnets  there  are  two  hundred  ditferent  kinds, 
from  ten  livres  up  to  one  hundred  in  price.  The  bunches  of  feathers 
are  of  prodigious  size ;  when  they  are  white  a  plume  of  the  colour  of 
the  dress  is  worn  with  them,  or  one  of  jet  black.  The  most  fashion¬ 
able  colour  for  the  robe  is  called  *  the  queen’s  hair ;’  next  to  it  in 
repute  is  puce  colour.  Straw-coloured  satin  is  ve-y  much  worn, 
trimmed  variously  with  gauze,  lace,  or  fur.  They  reckon  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  of  trimming.  Next  come  painted, 
brocaded  satins,  each  of  which  has  a  name.  The  most  fashionable  is 
‘  smothered  sighs ;’  apple  green,  striped  with  white,  is  also  much  in 
favour;  it  is  called  ‘  lively  shepherdess.’  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  most  celebrated  styles :  ‘  indiscretion,’  ‘  grande  repute,’  ‘  pre¬ 
ference,’  ‘  vapours,’  ‘  sweet  sighing,’  ‘  agitation,’  ‘  regrets,’  ‘  honour¬ 
able  composition.’  Hoop  petticoats  are  very  small ;  slippers  are  puce 
colour  or  ‘queen’s  hair.’  It  is  this  part  of  the  dress  which  most 
particularly  distinguishes  the  magnificence  of  our  fashionable?.  They 
are  embroidered  with  diamonds,  and  it  is  thus  they  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  worn.  Ladies  dare  not  show  themselves  now  unless  their  feet 
are  like  boxes  of  jewellery.  The  slippers  are  long  and  narrow ;  the 
stripe  behind  is  ornamented  with  jewels.  Mantles  are  banished. 
Instead  of  a  neck-handkerchief  they  wear  a  swansdown  tippet,  which 
they  call  a  ‘  cat.’  Thus  every  woman  has  a  cat  on  her  neck.  At  the 
back  of  the  shoulders  they  have  devices  of  lace  gauze,  or  blonde,  very 
thickly  plaited ;  this  is  named  the  ‘  Archduchess  Mediois,’  ‘  Henry  IV.,’ 
or  high-collared  ruff.  The  ribbons  most  in  fashion  are  ‘  attention,’ 
‘don’t  despair,’  ‘eye  dejected,’  ‘the  sigh  of  Venus,’  ‘instant  con¬ 
viction.’  A  lady  was  lately  at  the  theatre  in  a  robe  of  ‘  smothered 
sighs,’  ornamented  with  ‘  vain  regrets,’  with  a  point  in  the  middle  of 
‘  perfect  candour,’  slippers  of  ‘  queen’s  hair,’  embroidered  with  dia¬ 
monds  in  ‘  perfidious  strokes,’  her  hair  curled  in  super-refined  senti¬ 
ments,  with  a  boimet  of  ‘  perfect  conquest,’  adorned  with  wild 
feathers,  ribbons  of  ‘  eye  dejected,’  with  a  cat  on  her  shoulders  of  the 
colour  of  ‘  strangers,’  a  ‘  despairing  Medicis,’  and  a  muff  of  ‘  mo¬ 
mentary  agitation.’  ” 

Novelties  in  Decoration. 

A  SMALL  fashionable  novelty  is  a  bunch  of  real  flowers  attached  to 
a  fan.  This  season  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attach  artificial  flowers 
to  one  side  of  a  fan,  visible  when  it  was  closed ;  and  this  gave  rise,  no 
doubt,  to  the  pretty  notion  of  real  flowers.  They  are  put  together 
daintily,  tied  firmly,  the  ends  cut  loose  and  hidden  by  a  short  satin 
bow.  String  is  fastened  round  the  fan  stick,  and  keeps  the  little 
bouquet  in  its  place.  The  flowers  do  not  interfere  with  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  fan ;  only  they  must  be  kept  from  collisions,  or  the 
effect  will  be  spoiled.  Small  flowers,  with  a  spray  or  two  of  fern,  are 
best.  Some  original  menus  may  be  manufactured  at  home  in  the 
following  manner : — The  menu  in  pale  pink  note-paper,  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  side  of  a  miniature  pair  of  bellows.  This  should  be  lightly 
gummed  to  a  fern  leaf,  and  a  coloured  satin  ribbon  tied  round  the 
stem  of  the  fern  and  the  little  handle  of  the  card  bellows.  The 
menu  is  of  course  written  on  the  paper  and  on  the  handle  below  the 
little  bow.  Menus  could  be  made  in  the  same  way  laid  on  and 
slightly  gummed  to  a  rich  autumnal  leaf.  'The  following  are  also 
novelties : — A  square  white  ordinary-sized  menu  card  with  two  tiuy 
fern  fronds  gummed  on  at  the  base  and  up  the  sides,  and  the  menu 
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ended  between  the  two  stalks.  Another  pretty  way  was  a  menu  card 
fixed  into  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and  stack  into  a  small  round  flat 
basket  containini;  moss  and  flowers,  the  baskets  quite  flat  and  roughly 
made  by  a  gardener,  copied  from  those  that  are  sold  at  foreign 
railway  stations  with  fruit.  They  have  handles,  but  not  raised  edge, 
and  are  about  4^  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  leaves  project  beyond 
the  moss  all  round,  and  fall  on  the  table.  The  flowers  with  very 
short  stalks  are  put  in,  and  the  stick  with  the  menu  card  in  the 
middle.  These  look  well  down  the  table  at  distances ;  and  a  pretty 
way  to  ornament  a  dinner  table  is  to  cut  a  number  of  ferns  a  certain 
length,  lay  them  on  the  table  in  a  circle,  the  stalks  being  all  together 
in  the  centre,  and  put  a  glass  dish  with  moss  and  flowers,  or  only 
flowers,  down  on  them.  A  glass  centrepiece  looks  very  effective  with 
this  natural  mat  of  ferns.  The  ferns  must  he  cut  small  or  not, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dish ;  but  none  should  be  very  large. 
Some  handsome-looking  drawing-room  ornaments  can  be  made  to 
hold  ferns.  They  are  ordinary  wooden  buckets  covered  with  small 
and  large  fir  cones,  and  then  gilded.  The  ferns  arc  large  plants 
taken  from  the  hedges,  and  surrounded  with  moss ;  a  row  of  cones 
stand  up  round  the  top  of  the  backet  and  form  an  edge ;  a  bole  is 
cut  in  the  bottom  for  the  welfare  of  the  ferns,  and  the  whole  taken 
out  of  the  room  now  and  then  and  well  watered.  The  ferns  thrive 
capitally.  Circular  mats  of  oilskin  floor-cloth  should  be  under  each 
backet  to  protect  the  carpet. 

All  About  Sneezes. 

As  a  rule,  a  sneeze  is  the  warning  Nature  gives  that  some  part  of 
the  body  is  exposed  to  a  cooler  temperature  than  the  other  parts,  and 
the  sneezer  is  “catching  cald.”  Next  to  the  warning,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  sneeze  ?  It  throws  open  the  pores  of  the  whole  body,  and 
induces  a  gentle  perspiration ;  in  a  word,  it  throws  off  the  cold.  A 
child  rarely  sneezes  more  than  twice — ^perspiration  is  readily  induced 
in  youth ;  an  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  sneezes  half  a  dozen  to  a 
dozen  times,  with  a  loudly  explosive  “  catchogue.”  It  is  harder  to 
set  him  perspiring.  When  one  is  sitting  by  an  open  window,  and 
finds  himself  sneezing.  Nature  tells  him  he  is  taking  cold.  He  should 
get  up  instantly,  walk  about,  and  take  a  full  tumbler  of  cold  water  to 
keep  up  the  gentle  perspiration  that  the  sneeze  set  in  motion.  If  ho 
does  this,  he  will  not  be  telling,  an  hour  after,  that  he  has  a  “  cold  in 
the  head,”  or  chest,  or  lungs. 

Substitute  for  Green  Peas. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  green  peas  for  use  in  soup  may  be  found 
in  the  young  tender  tops,  which  may  be  had  all  through  the  winter 
by  sowing  a  few  pans  or  boxes  at  short  intervals.  The  peas  should 
be  sown  in  light,  loose  soil,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  through  be 
placed  in  narrow  pits  or  frames  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  light  to  impart  the  requisite  colour  and  flavour.  Choice 
garden  peas  are  too  dear  and  scarce  to  use  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
field  kinds  will  do  almost  equally  well,  aud  may  be  had  at  such  a 
price  that  any  one  having  the  convenience  of  growing  a  few  need  not 
be  debarred  from  enjoying  soup  almost  as  delicious  as  any  that  can 
be  made  in  the  summer.  The  canning  process,  so  successful  in  the 
case  of  meats,  appears  a  failure  with  vegetables,  especially  green  peas, 
the  skins  of  which  are  hardened  thereby,  and  the  fleshy  part  done  to 
a  pnlp,  while  their  wholesomeness  as  an  article  of  food  is  question¬ 
able,  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nutritive  properties  of 
the  young  green  tops,  which  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  very  diges¬ 
tible.  The  sowing  may  be  made  thick,  so  that  little  room  need  be 
occupied  at  any  time ;  but  as  the  germinating  power  of  peas  is  at  a 
low  ebb  at  this  season,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  seed,  very  careful 
watering  is  necessary,  or  they  will  be  found  to  rot  off. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

Lemon  Juice. 

The  Lancet  says: — “  Few  people  know  the  value  of  lemon-juice. 
A  piece  of  lemou  bound  upon  a  com  will  euro  it  in  a  few  days ;  it 
should  be  renewed  night  and  morning.  A  free  use  of  lemon-juice 
and  sugar  will  always  relievo  a  cough.  Most  people  feel  poorly  in 
the  spring,  but  if  they  would  eat  a  lemon  before  breakfast  every  day 
for  a  week — with  or  without  sugar,  as  they  like — ^they  would  find  it 
better  than  any  medicine.  Lemon-juice,  used  according  to  this 
recipe,  would  sometimes  cure  consumption : — Put  a  dozen  lemons 
into  cold  water  and  slowly  bring  to  a  boil;  boil  slowly  until  the 
lemons  are  soft,  then  squeeze  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted;  add 


sugar  to  your  taste  and  drink.  In  this  way  use  one  dozen  lemons  a 
day.  If  they  cause  pain,  lessen  the  quantity  and  use  only  five  or  six 
a  day  until  you  are  better,  and  then  begin  again  with  a  dozen  a  day- 
After  using  five  or  six  dozen,  the  patient  will  begin  to  gain  flesh  and 
enjoy  food.  Hold  on  to  the  lemons,  and  still  use  them  very  freely 
for  several  weeks  more.  Another  use  for  lemons  is  for  a  refreshing 
drink  in  summer,  or  in  sickness  at  any  time.  Prepare  as  directed 
above  and  add  water  and  sugar.  Hut  in  order  to  have  this  keep  well, 
after  boiling  the  lemons,  squeeze  and  strain  carefully ;  then  to  every 
half  pint  of  juice  add  one  pound  of  loaf  or  emshed  sugar,  boil  and 
stir  a  few  minutes  more  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  skim  carefully 
and  bottle.  You  will  get  more  juice  from  the  lemons  by  boiling 
them,  and  the  preparation  keeps  better.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Jessie  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  could  tell 
her  whether  it  would  be  correct  to  place  a  group  of  statuary  about 
six  feet  high  with  pedestal  in  a  drawing-room,  or  if  it  should  stand  in 
a  hall.  [It  would  need  an  exceedingly  large  drawing-room  for  such  an 
ornament  to  bo  proportionate.  In  a  largo  hall,  corridor,  or  garden  it 
would  probably  be  more  appropriate.] 

To  Mirand.x. — It  is  ditficult  to  obtain  employment  of  the  kind.  1 
know  of  no  one  who  has  it  to  give  away.  1  cannot  give  you  the 
address  you  want.  You  must  advertise  if  you  wish  for  a  situation 
of  that  kind. 

M.  M.  J.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Would  you  kindly 
give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  first-class  chest  doctor  ?  I  may 
add  that  I  am  a  comparative  striinger  in  England,  having  only  lately 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  and  I  am  thus  unacquainted  with  the 
names  of  your  eminent  London  doctors,  and  knowing  your  readiness 
to  help  your  subscribers  (from  having  taken  in  your  excellent  Magazine 
for  some  lime  past),  I  feel  sure  you  will  do  your  best  to  furnish  me 
with  the  information  I  write  for.”  [Dr.  Quain,  Harley-street,  is  justly 
celebrated.  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  number,  but  you  will 
find  it  in  any  directory.  Harley-street  runs  out  of  Cavendish-square.] 

Gladys  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  please  thank 
Lilith  for  me  for  so  very  kindly  answering  my  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  July  number  of  your  Magazine?  She  has  described  the  turn¬ 
over  sheet  so  plainly  that  I  shall  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  making 
one  now.  I  have  also  to  thank  her  for  the  hints  she  gave  me  as  to 
the  decoration  of  my  room.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  give 
me  a  recipe  for  making  potato-croquettes  without  meat?  I  tasted 
some  which  were  made  at  the  School  of  Cookery  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  which  were  so  very  nice.  I  have  tried  several  times  to 
imitate  them,  but  have  never  succeeded.” 

Fashion  Plates  and  Photographs. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  everything  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
if  a  little  ingenuity  and  thought  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
This  is  verified  by  the  following  instance.  No  one  thinks,  perhaps, 
that  fashion  plates  out  of  date  can  be  made  much  use  of,  much  less 
ornament,  but  arranged  as  I  will  describe  they  make  pretty  pictures, 
with  friendly  faces.  Select  suitable  figures,  cut  them  out,  arrange 
them  singly  or  in  groups,  with  photographic  heads  of  friends  or 
celebrated  people  where  the  head  of  the  original  was,  and  you  have  a 
most  amusing  page  before  you.  Scenery  must  be  sketched  in  with 
colour,  shadows  added,  &c.,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  The  idea 
first  suggested  itself  to  mo  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  patting 
photographic  heads  of  friends  on  to  bodies  of  her  own  drawing, 
some  in  colours,  some  in  pen  and  ink.  I  thought  how  easy  and 
effective  my  method  was,  and  I  tried  it  with  success.  I  have  now  a 
most  amusing  album,  every  page  being  different,  with  all  sorts  of 
groups,  some  children,  some  in  extravagant  costumes  of  the  present 
day,  and  others  in  fancy  dross.  I  have  procured  fashion  plates  from 
all  quarters,  aud  selected  the  most  uncommon.  Some  of  the  French 
ones  are  very  effective.  I  sometimes  fit  in  friends’  faces  to  a  pretty 
becoming  hat  or  bonnet,  and  I  often  colour  the  face  to  make  the 
whole  complete.  I  do  this  quickly  by  mixing  a  little  liquid  gum  with 
the  colour,  aud  patting  it  on  delicately,  adding  additional  colour  to 
the  cheeks  while  wet.  This  is  not,  of  course,  so  artistic  as  regular 
artistic  working  at  a  face,  but  it  is  very  effective  all  the  same.  I  am 
having  a  few  of  my  groups  photographed,  and  the  result  is  admirable. 
1  think  this  little  diversion  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  an  invalid 
or  a  sick  child,  and  would  afford  them  constant  amusement  and 
interest.  Lot  the  album  have  stout  leaves,  and  I  would  suggest  a 
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lock  and  key  to  prevent  handling.  Moonlij^bt  scenes,  with  figures, 
all  painted  in  Indian  ink,  with  Chinese  white,  are  effective  with  the 
photographic  heads.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  may  be  larger 
than  those  at  the  back  of  the  scene,  so  several  sizes  of  photographs 
can  bo  made  use  of.  Sometimes  a  background  of  gold  for  the  fashion 
plate  groups  is  an  advantage,  where  the  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
Bitting  in  a  room  or  opera  box.  It  throws  up  the  colours,  and  looks 
like  oiled  panelling. 

Much  in  Little. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  every  ounce  of  attar  of  roses  throe 
thousand  pounds  of  rose-leaves  are  required. 

Russian  Beds. 

Beds  are  quite  a  modern  innovation  in  Russia,  and  many  well-to-do 
houses  are  still  unprovided  with  them.  Peasants  sleep  on  the  tops  of 
their  ovens ;  middle-class  people  and  servants  roll  themselves  up  in 
sheepskins  and  lie  down  near  stoves ;  soldiers  rest  upon  wooden  cots 
without  bedding ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  students 
in  State  schools  have  been  allowed  bods. 

For  the  Hair. 

A  TEASPOONFUI,  of  powdered  borax,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and  applied  to  the  head 
with  a  soft  sponge,  and  then  rub  dry  with  a  towel,  is  an  excellent 
wash  for  cleaning  the  scalp.  Once  a  week  is  often  enough  to  use  it. 
If  there  is  any  vitality  left  in  the  hair  follicles  or  roots,  the  following 
is  said  to  bo  an  excellent  wash  for  restoring  the  hair: — Scald  black 
tea,  two  ounces,  with  a  gallon  of  boiling  water ;  then  strain,  and  add 
throe  ounces  of  glycerine,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  cantharides, 
and  one  quart  of  bay  rum.  This  may  be  perfumed  to  suit  the  taste, 
and  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  hair,  after  a  warm  glow  has  been 
produced  on  the  scalp  by  the  brush. 

Solitude. 

The  imaginations  of  women  are  always  more  excitable  than  those 
of  men,  and  they  are  therefore  susceptible  of  every  folly  when  they 
lead  a  life  of  strict  seclusion,  and  their  thoughts  are  constantly  turned 
inwards  upon  themselves.  Hence  in  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
convents,  the  nervous  disorder  of  one  female  so  easily  and  quickly 
becomes  the  disorder  of  all.  I  have  read  in  a  good  medical  work  that 
a  nun,  in  a  very  largo  convent  in  France,  began  to  mew  like  a  cat; 
shortly  afterwards  other  nuns  also  mewed.  At  last  all  the  nuns 
mewed  together  every  day  at  a  certain  time  for  several  hours  together. 
The  whole  surrounding  Christian  neighbourhood  heard,  with  equal 
chagrin  and  astonishment,  this  daily  cat-concert,  which  did  not  cease 
until  all  the  nuns  were  informed  that  a  company  of  soldiers  were 
placed  by  the  police  before  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  and  that  they 
were  provided  with  rods,  and  would  continue  whipping  them  until 
they  promised  not  to  mew  any  more.  But  of  all  the  epidemics  of 
females  which  I  myself  have  seen  in  Germany,  or  of  which  the 
history  is  known  to  me,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  celebrated  con¬ 
vent-epidemic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  Cardan  describes.  A 
nun  in  a  German  nunnery  fell  to  biting  all  her  companions.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  all  the  nuns  of  this  convent  began  biting  each 
other.  The  news  of  this  infatuation  among  the  nuns  soon  spread, 
and  it  now  passed  from  convent  to  convent  throughout  a  great  part 
of  Germany,  principally  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  It  afterwards 
visited  the  nunneries  of  Holland,  and  at  last  the  nuns  had  the  biting 
mania  even  as  far  as  Romo. — Zimmermann. 

Gunpowder  Plot. 

Exact  copy  of  the  original  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Monteagle : — 
“  My  lord,  out  of  the  loue  i  beare  to  some  of  youere  trends  i  have  a 
caer  of  yower  prescruacion  therefor  i  would  aduyse  yowe  as  yowe 
tender  youcr  lyf  to  deuyse  some  csxcuse  to  shift  of  youer  attendance  at 
this  parliament  for  God  and  man  hathe  concurred  to  punishe  the 
wickednes  of  this  tyme  and  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  aduertisement, 
but  retyre  youre  self  into  youre  countri  wheare  yowe  may  expect  the 
euent  in  safti  for  thoughe  theare  be  no  apparence  of  anni  stir  yet  i 
eaye  they  shall  roceyue  a  terrible  bio  we  this  parliament  and  yet  they 
shall  not  sei  who  hurts  them ;  this  co%vncel  is  not  to  be  contemned 
becanss  it  mayc  do  yowe  good  and  can  do  yowe  no  harme  for  the 
dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope 
God  will  give  yowe  the  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy 
proteccion  i  comendyowe.  To  the  ryght  honorable  the  lord  mownt- 
eagle.  October  i6th,  1605.” 


How  an  Operatic  Singer  Dresses. 

The  dresses  worn  by  Mademoiselle  Albani  on  the  occasion  of  her 
appearance  in  Paris  in  La  Traviata  were  made  by  Worth  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  and  are  real  marvels  of  taste  and  of  magnificence. 
In  the  first  act  her  toilette  was  composed  of  a  train  and  corsage  of 
pale  pink  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  the  train 
lined  with  cream  satin.  This  was  turned  back,  en  revers,  over  a 
short,  close-fitting  underskirt  of  russet-coloured  velvet,  embroidered 
with  set  bouquets  of  flowers  in  gold  and  silver,  and  edged  around  the 
hem  with  a  rich  gold  fringe.  The  waist  was  cut  square,  with  half- 
long  sleeves,  and  was  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  A  pale  pink 
feather  was  confined  by  a  diamond  circlet  in  her  hair.  Urnaments  of 
pearls  and  diamonds.  In  the  second  act  she  wears  a  morning  dress  of 
cream  yellow  stamped  velvet,  cut  Princesse,  with  a  Louis  XV.  waist¬ 
coat  of  pale  blue  satin,  set  with  steel  buttons,  over  an  underskirt  of 
pale  blue  satin,  coulisse  in  front,  very  ungracefully,  just  below  the 
waist,  and  bordered  at  the  hem  with  black  velvet  and  with  a  fringe  of 
pale  yellow  and  cut  steel  beads.  Her  third  dress  is  of  white  satin 
and  silver.  The  underskirt  is  bordered  in  front  with  an  elaborate 
shell-shaped  trimming  in  satin,  edged  with  silver.  Over  that  is  a  very 
short  apron  overskirt,  embroidered  with  silver,  coming  but  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  bordered  with  a  wide  white  and  silver  fringe. 
This  is  crossed  transversely  by  a  wreath  of  the  glossy  green  leaves  of 
the  camellia,  with  a  single  white  blossom  here  and  there.  Two 
similar  garlands  cross  behind,  holding  back  the  long  train  of  white 
satin,  embroidered  with  silver.  The  waist  is  cut  half  high,  in  the 
graceful,  modest  style  known  of  old  as  il  la  vierge,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
garland  corresponding  to  those  on  the  skirt.  The  coiffure  is  high  and 
tirSpi<,  and  is  studded  with  large  diamonds.  Mdlle.  Albani  carries  in 
this  act  an  exquisite  fan  of  white  feathers  and  mother-of-pearl ;  in  the 
first  act  her  fan  was  an  antique  painted  one  of  great  beauty. 

The  Weather. 

The  following  irreverent  remarks  upon  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
apply  pretty  closely  to  the  year  1878,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  They 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Diihlin  Evening  Mail : — 

“  Dirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

From  January  up  to  May 
The  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Without  a  blessed  gleam  of  sun. 

And  if  any  of  them  had  two-and-thirty. 

They’d  be  just  as  wet  and  twice  as  dirty.” 

A  New  Accomplishment. 

The  fashionable  mania  of  the  day  seems  to  be  decorative  art,  and 
one  of  the  phases  it  takes  consists  of  bottles  covered  with  silk  upon 
which  is  painted  some  pretty  design  of  flowers,  birds,  or  what  not. 
To  get  the  silk  upon  the  bottles  appears  easy  enough  at  the  first 
glance,  but  after  wrestling  with  a  pair  for  two  or  three  hours  one 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  covering  is  nearly  as  much  an  art 
as  the  painting.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  bottle 
widens  towards  the  top — that  is,  the  shoulder.  Wrap  the  silk  round 
the  bottle,  and  baste  it  on  as  if  the  seam  were  to  be  on  the  outside. 
Fit  the  silk  snugly,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  top  widen  slightly 
instead  of  rounding  over  the  shoulder.  Overcast  the  seam,  which  by 
the  way  should  not  be  very  deep ;  then  take  the  silk  off  the  bottle, 
turn  it  inside  out,  and  put  it  on  again,  placing  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  in  the  wide  end  of  the  slip  and  pulling  the  silk  up ;  fold  the 
silk  in  at  the  bottom  to  look  like  a  single  hem,  and  tuck  it  under  with 
aUeedle  or  penknife.  Gather  the  silk  .‘n  tightly  at  the  neck  with  a 
drawing  string  and  tie  a  ribbon  round  it ;  finish  the  ruffle  by  fringing 
the  silk,  or  with  an  edge  of  lace,  and  the  bottle  is  complete  with  the 
exception  of  the  painting,  and  that  of  course  depends  upon  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  designer,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  in  a  series  of  mles, 
but  with  regard  to  which  a  few  hints  may  bo  useful.  The  design, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  delicately  pencilled  on  the  silk  before  colouring. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  j)aint  the  picture  on  cardboard  first,  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect  before  risking  it  upon  tbe  silk.  In 
painting,  body-colour  is  used — that  is,  the  colours  are  mixed  with 
Chinese  or  flake  white.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  little  chrome  yellow 
in  green,  in  order  to  avoid  a  chalky  appearance.  In  painting  on  a 
dark  ground,  the  design  must  be  first  put  in  entirely  in  white,  and 
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the  colours  laid  over  that.  The  bottles  are  sometimes  covered  with 
satin,  but  the  general  effect  is  not  so  good  as  silk,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  paint  on.  Some  discretion  must  be  used  in  selecting 
the  silk.  Grosgrain  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purimse,  as  the  paint 
does  not  lie  well  on  the  ribbed  surface.  The  best  material  is  a  thin 
silk,  with  a  firm,  close  texture ;  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  all  silk, 
as  the  least  admixture  of  cotton  gives  a  wooliness  to  the  fabric,  and 
interferes  with  the  smoothness  of  the  jointing.  Not  nnfrequently  the 
silk  is  painted  before  it  is  sewn  on  the  bottle,  but  this  is  a  doubtful 
plan  even  for  experts  in  the  art  of  covering,  and  I  should  decidedly 
not  recommend  it  for  novices,  unless  they  wish  to  see  their  buds 
moult,  and  their  flowers  look  as  if  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost,  owing 
to  the  paint  cracking  and  tumbling  off.  Some  ladies  who  have  a  taste 
for  painting  make  quite  a  little  income  by  manufacturing  these  articles. 
The  bottles  may  be  had  at  certain  stores  for  fifty-six  cents  a  pair ;  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  silk,  costing  thirty-eight  cents,  will  cover  them, 
and  a  yard  of  ribbon,  costing  ten  cents,  will  make  the  bows,  so  that 
the  entire  eost  of  the  materials  is  only  one  dollar  and  four  cents,  and 
when  made  up  and  painted  will  sell  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  apiece, 
or  five  dollars  a  pair. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  November  number 
ivill  be  given  a  Cut-out  Paper 
Pattern  of  a  fashionable  Dolman 
Mantle  suitable  for  making  up 
in  tvinter  materials.  Please  order 
this  number  of  your  bookseller 
immediately. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  cau  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advektisehexts  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Corsets. — Before  making  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co-i 
213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  128,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing.  Baby  linen, 
dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  Ac.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
illustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Readt  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  12s.  qd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  48. 6d.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  Ss.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Dessert  Dotleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  ifi,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 


For  sale,  perfectly  new,  half  price  (73.  fid.),  “  The  Companion  to 
the  Work-Table,”  by  E.  M.  C.,  containing  in  a  pretty  case,  tied  in 
with  blue  ribbon,  six  volumes  of  the  series,  prettily  bound.  Lady’s 
Crochet  Books,  Knitting  Books,  Netting,  and  Work  Books,  suitable 
fora  Birthday  Gift.  Address  F.  F.,  Hughes’  Library,  8,  Park -street, 
Camden  Towr. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press)  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holborn  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harron’ s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — Th«  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War- 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Less  than  Foukpence  Each  for  a  ladies’  real  Irish  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  less  than  Sixpence  each  for  a  beautifully  fine  quality 
hemmed  for  use.  Write  for  samples  post  free  at  3s.  iid.  and  Ss.  iid. 
per  dozen. — Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
is.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimbeo.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern  ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto, 
4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  93. ;  children’s  necklets,  53.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  43.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  103.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each ; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  33.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W,— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  ch  luge  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


BY  MRS.  J.  K.  SPEyDER, 

AUTHOR  OF  ••HER  OTT.V  FAULT,"  "  PARTED  LIVES,"  ••  JOCELYK'S  MISTAKE," 
‘•MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  ic. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

j*EVEN  years  afterwards  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  recognise  the  village  of  Dornton, 
so  entirely  was  its  aspect  transformed.  The 
picturesque  dilapidated  cottages,  adorned 
with  their  tangle  of  creepers  and  with 
pointed  thatched  roofs,  which  were  formerly  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  had  given  place 
to  matter-of-fact,  ugly,  well-drained,  well-venti¬ 
lated  houses  for  the  operatives,  the  arrangements 
of  which  would  have  satisfied  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  or  Dr.  Richardson.  The  church  had  been 
restored,  and  there  was  a  hard-working  parson 
who  willingly  availed  himself  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Bardsley. 

The  Manor-house  had  been  abandoned  previous  to 
Humphrey’s  marriage  and  sold  to  a  rich  Manchester 
man  with  a  fancy  for  antiquarianism,  whose  first  im¬ 
provement  had  been  to  rebuild  “  the  Maiden’s  Wing.” 
Humphrey  and  Godwyn  had  contented  themselves  with 
one  of  the  modest  little  villas  which  had  sprung  up 
with  other  modern  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dornton.  Humphrey  had  hurried  on  the  marriage, 
setting  his  face  against  delay,  as  soon  as  he  brought 
Godwyn  with  him  from  her  hiding-place  in  London. 
She  had  reminded  him  of  her  deep  mourning,  but  he  had 
dismissed  the  objection,  saying,  “  If  we  are  to  be  together 
the  sooner  the  better.” 

The  seven  years  had  been  years  of  hard  toil  and  little 
recreation  to  the  young  wife,  who,  with  scant  money 
and  many  domestic  duties,  had  risen  early  and  sat  up 
late  to  help  her  husband  to  retrieve  the  difficulties  of 
his  past  mismanagement. 

“  If  you  really  mean  it — mean  that  /  can  be  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  consolation  of  your  life — do  you  imagine  I  will 
not  marry  you  ?”  she  had  said  timidly  and  hurriedly 
when  Humphrey  urged  what  some  people  would  have 
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called  imprudent  haste.  Since  that  time  they  had  had 
many  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  comparative  poverty, 
and  many  difficulties  with  the  workpeople,  but  Godwyn’s 
face  had  ever  shone  with  the  light  which  had  made  tears 
impossible.  Her  distress  for  her  father’s  misfortunes 
and  her  regret  for  what  had  been  irremediable  were  all 
things  of  the  past :  her  whole  being  seemed  to  be  steeped 
in  a  pure  atmosphere  of  Joy.  To  say  that  she  saw 
Humphrey  through  the  rainbow-tinted  light  necessary 
to  the  strongest  love  is  but  to  say  that  he  was  1  cman. 
The  heart  that  can  bear  to  have  its  inmost  weaknesses 
revealed  must  be  a  very  pure  and  holy  one,  and  most 
of  us,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  known  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  being  loved,  must  have  been  seen  at  some  period 
of  our  lives  through  such  a  glorified  medium. 

“  Refreshing  to  the  eyes  and  refreshing  to  the  ears, 
with  a  sancta  simplicitas a  young  University  man  who 
had  come  to  read  during  the  summer  vacation  at  Dom- 
ton  had  ouce  described  Mrs.  Bardsley,  as  he  watched 
her  slipping  unobtrusively  on  her  kindly  errands  to  the 
cottages.  Nor  was  his  description  far  from  the  truth. 

The  little  white  cap,  giving  a  matronly  appearance  to 
her  bright  young  face,  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  calmness  of  her  expression  and  the  clear  look  of 
her  peaceful  eyes  ;  and  if  she  was  not  rich  enough  to  be 
clothed  in  the  most  expensive  fashions  of  the  day,  so  as 
to  entice  the  eye,  her  simple  little  toilettes  were  always 
crisp  and  fresh,  and  her  laughter  like  the  ripple  of  sweet 
sounds. 

“  Blessings,  like  troubles,  seem  never  to  come  alone,” 
said  Humphrey,  smiling,  when  a  second  girl  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  instead  of  the  gift  he  had  wished  for, 
“  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing,  a  son.”  The  little 
girls  were  now  five  and  six  years  old,  and  prattled  to 
the  great  amusement  of  old  Mr.  Bardsley,  who,  though 
now  close  to  his  seventieth  birthday,  seemed,  thanks  to 
Godwyn’s  careful  nursing,  to  be  scarcely  more  infirm 
than  on  the  day  when  his  nephew  was  married. 
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It  seemed  strange  to  Godwyn  that  Humphrey  should 
occasionally  weary  of  the  undisturbed  seclusion  which 
to  her  was  the  height  of  bliss. 

“  The  V  orld  is  only  tiresome  to  a  heart  fully  occupied, 
though  it  may  be  useful  as  a  distraction,”  she  said  to 
him  one  day  when  he  lamented  the  want  of  superfluous 
cash  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  join 
in  what  might  mw  be  called  the  gaieties  of  Dornton, 
the  place  being  so  much  more  frequented  than  it  had 
been.  “lam  too  happy  in  myself — its  pleasures  would 
be  monotonous  to  me — parties  would  seem  so  ordi¬ 
nary.” 

Her  lively  imagination  found  infinitely  more  resources 
in  the  everyday  attractions  of  domestic  life.  And  though 
the  days  were  past  when,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life,  Humphrey  had  been  wont  to  read  to  her 
as  she  worked,  sometimes  thoughtful  passages  from 
Wordsworth,  and  sometimes,  in  low  legato  tones, 
favourite  lines  from  The  Angel  in  the  House,  yet  hap¬ 
piness  such  as  theirs  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  one  vestige 
left  in  this  weak,  shifting  world  of  a  higher,  happier,  and 
nobler  life.  To  her  husband,  if  he  petted  her  less,  she 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  conscience,  such  a 
reverential  belief  did  he  have  in  her.  This  confidence, 
this  unimpaired  trust,  seemed  to  her  to  be  in  itself  an 
exquisite  reward. 

“  It  is  too  good  to  be  true,”  she  would  sometimes 
murmur  to  herself,  thanking  God  when  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  no  side  wind  of  discord  had  ever  yet  reached 
her  home ;  the  inmost  “  penetralia”  were  unstirred  and 
unsullied  as  at  first. 

And  the  changes  at  Dornton  were  very  satisfactory 
to  her.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch  by  degrees  how  the 
rough-bearded,  ill-clad,  slovenly  men  and  women  began 
to  look  very  much  like  other  civilised  beings.  Poor  Ned 
Carslake,  with  the  “  devils  cast  out  of  him,”  tossed  and 
tormented  in  spirit  no  longer,  had  settled  down  into 
comfortable  domestic  life  with  a  pretty  apple-cheeked 
girl  in  one  of  the  cleanliest  cottages. 

Once  or  twice  the  Bardsleys  had  had  news  of  Olive 
Neale,  now  the  Countess  von  Hannenberg.  A  friend 
who  had  visited  Florence  one  winter  had  volunteered 
information  of  how  she  li/ed,  “in  a  temperature  that 
reminded  one  of  Calcutta*  and  was  terribly  fond  of 
perfumes  as  well  as  of  Worth’s  costumes.”  But  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  scarcely  so  interested  in  these  details  as 
Godwyn  ;  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  Olive 
or  the  tales  of  her  personal  adornment,  since  he  had 
learnt  that  comeliness  of  body  must  be  accompanied  by 
Witness  of  soul.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  young 
wife  never  heard  of  her  husband’s  former  brief  engage¬ 
ment.  If  the  old  man  had  ever  suspected  the  story,  the 
thought  of  it  passed  away  from  him  now  his  memory 
had  begun  to  fail  him. 

“  Clear  as  crystal,  true  as  steel,”  so  Godwyn  prided 
herself  were  Humphrey’s  thoughts,  and  his  memories 
open  as  day  to  her.  “  No  concealment  has  ever  come 
between  us,  thank  God,”  she  would  say  to  herself  with 
a  grateful  heart,  when  after  her  hard-working  days  she 
lay  down  to  refreshing  sleep  with  much  the  same 
delicious  sense  of  fatigue  as  that  which  rewards  the 
tired  mountaineer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Into  this  temporary  Eden,  like  the  apple  thrown  into 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  came  a  letter  from  the 
Countess  von  Hannenberg. . 

With  a  nature  which  must  either  retrograde  or  go 
forward,  with  powers  for  good  and  evil  in  it  so  that  one 
could  see  it  growing  or  degenerating  day  by  day,  Olive 
had  sunk  lower  during  the  intervening  years.  For  a 
time  the  possession  of  her  wealth  had  made  her  happy. 
It  was  beyond  measure  delightful  for  a  woman  of  her 
vain  and  luxurious  nature  to  be  able  to  gratify  every 
desire — to  have  her  equipages,  her  dress,  and  her  beauty 
the  admiration  and  source  of  envy  to  men  and  women — 
to  be  no  longer  a  mere  nobody,  but  a  countess  who,  on 
the  strength  of  her  petty  title,  could  keep  aloof  from 
the  Smiths  and  Joneses,  and  all  the  ruck  of  English 
people — to  have  her  receptions  at  Florence  and  her 
season  at  Monaco.  Plentiful  flirtation  and  high  play 
had  been  the  characteristics  of  her  salons,  seasoned  with 
good  music  for  the  more  proper  of  her  guests.  It  little 
mattered  that  the  old  Count  complained  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  young  Englishwoman  whom  he  had 
married  for  her  beauty ;  she  boasted  that  she  could 
turn  him  round  her  little  finger  whenever  she  chose, 
as  she  could  turn  all  men  from  eighteen  to  eighty. 
She  had  never  had  any  intention  of  compromising  her¬ 
self,  and  as  long  as  her  mother  lived  she  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  no  stain  or  flaw 
rested  on  the  reputation  of  her  daughter.  But  when 
Mrs.  Neale  had  been  suddenly  carried  away  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  Roman  fever,  Olive’s  sense  of  desolation  was 
great.  Often  before  had  she  jested  when  her  heart  was 
sore,  and  wore  a  laughing  face  to  hide  its  aching.  And 
now  that  her  partial  mother  had  been  taken  from  her, 
and  that  Mrs.  Neale’s  little  tender  speeches  no  longer 
came  to  ameliorate  the  twinges  of  conscience,  her  dainty 
life — in  which  her  delicate  flesh  was  wrapped  in  purple 
and  fine  linen — was  instinct  with  misery.  The  excite¬ 
ment  which  would  make  life  go  on  without  thinking 
became  necessary  to  her  very  existence,  and  whenever 
that  excitement  ceased  her  mind  would  prey  on  itself, 
drawing  imaginary  miseries  through  the  “  invisible 
suckers”  of  her  sick  fancy. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  till  the  death  of 
the  Count,  who  left  his  wife  scarcely  so  richly  dowered 
as  had  been  generally  expected.  Some  of  his  money 
went  to  the  Romish  priests  for  the  restoration  of  a 
cathedral,  and  gossips  whispered  that  if  Madame  had 
played  her  cards  a  little  more  cleverly,  and  had  not  let 
her  flirtations  be  quite  so  patent  to  all  observers,  her 
chances  of  a  successful  second  marriage  would  have 
been  greatly  increased.  As  it  was,  some  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers  found  that  they  had  pressing  engagements  at 
Mentone  and  Nice,  and  she — craving  still  to  believe  in 
her  own  power  of  domination,  and  unwilling  to  remain 
at  Monaco  with  a  lessened  court — found  her  thoughts 
turning  longingly  to  her  dear  friends  in  England. 

“  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  delightful  Elysium  to 
come  and  live  at  Dornton.  All  my  simplest  and  happiest 
memories  are  connected  with  that  dear  place,”  she  wrote 
in  gushing  words  to  Godwyn.  “  How  I  should  like 
to  see  you  both  !  your  good  husband  the  Corydon,  you 
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the  neat-handed  Phyllis,  and  then  your  sweet  little  ones. 
I  have  fancied  you  with  a  kind  of  magnetic  power  of 
soothing  a  baby — an  extra-natural  prescience  of  its 
wants.  I  daresay  you  have  all  the  poor  people’s 
babies — a  creche,  a  kindergarten,  and  goodness  knows 
what.  I  remember  your  inventive  genius  in  the  dear 
old  past.  I  shall  bring  some  of  my  furniture  with  me. 
I  could  not  live  without  pretty  things,  but  please  to 
take  a  rural  cottage  for  me,  one  with  honeysuckle 
round  the  porch.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  much  with 
my  wants,  time  and  quietness  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  my  shattered  strength,  but  I  should  like  so  much 
to  live  near  you  and  to  return  to  dear  old  England.” 

What  Humphrey  thought  when  the  letter  was  read 
was  known  only  to  himself.  He  made  little  or  no 
remark  about  the  Countess’s  projected  visit. 

“  Dead — her  husband  dead  !”  he  said,  and  changed 
colour  a  little,  remembering  the  time  when  he  had  been 
under  Olive’s  influence  at  Monaco,  and  on  the  borders 
of  not  believing  in  anything  better.  But  his  wife,  with 
her  usual  energy,  set  about  employing  workmen  to 
repair  a  “  rural”  cottage  with  moderate  rent  and  plentiful 
accommodation,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  widowed  lady. 
An  architect  was  sent  for  from  Knaresbury  to  decorate 
the  walls  and  inlay  the  floors  according  to  the  elaborate 
directions  received  from  Madame  von  Hannenberg. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  natives  at 
Dornton  when  a  “  foreigneering”  man-servant  appeared 
with  a  number  of  big  boxes  as  a  precursor  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Countess  and  her  maid.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  next  day  before  Godwyn  thought 
it  right  to  intrude  upon  her  old  acquaintance.  Very 
pretty  looked  the  cottage  in  the  yellow  light  of 
evening,  with  the  veined  and  patterned  ivy  creeping 
up  its  trellised  walls,  and  a  tangle  of  greenery  round 
the  porch.  Godwyn  had  never  before  seen  anything 
like  the  interior,  with  the  Oriental  walls,  costly  china, 
chairs  and  tables  with  wrirhen  legs,  a  tempered  light 
thrown  by  rose-coloured  curtains,  an  atmosphere  of 
patchouli,  and  a  silence  as  of  poppy  fled  sleep.  And  as 
she  advanced  with  that  mixture  of  serenity  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  which  was  one  of  her  chief  charms,  a  fair 
figure  in  flowing  weeds,  with  a  dainty  little  erection  on 
her  glossy  hair,  which  did  duty  as  a  widow’s  cap, 
started  up  from  one  of  the  picturesque  chairs,  and  came 
eagerly  towards  her  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

“  This  is  so  good  of  you  !”  said  a  voice,  more  musical, 
if  more  forced,  than  the  voice  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Olive  of  old.  “  Do  you  remember  the  dear  old 
times  ?” 

Never  in  her  girlhood  had  Godwyn  been  so  tenderly 
clasped,  and  as  she  gently  freed  herself  from  the  em¬ 
brace  she  had  time  to  look  at  the  speaker. 

Olive  was  no  longer  a  beauty,  with  roundness  of 
outline  and  varying  colour,  as  she  had  been  in  her  girl¬ 
hood.  Her  complexion  was  whiter  than  it  had  been  of 
yore,  and  on  either  cheek  was  a  stain  like  the  deep 
♦  blush  of  a  rose  petal  which  Godwyn  could  not  know 
was  attributable  to  art.  The  two  faces  formed  a  marked 
contrast.  Godwyn’s  cheeks,  undyed  with  vermeil 
stain,  were  paler  than  they  had  been  before  the  toils  of 
her  married  life.  But  the  shining  lamps  of  joy  were 
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all  alight  as  usual  in  her  clear  eyes,  whilst  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Madame  von  Hannenberg’s  face  was  no 
look  of  settled  contentment  bespeaking  the  inward 
satisfaction  which  could  radiate  such  a  light.  The 
eyes,  indeed,  were  hackneyed  diplomatists,  trained  to 
obey  her  will,  but  belied  in  the  telltale  mouth — a 
mouth  which  in  former  days  had  never  seemed  to  be 
made  for  kissing,  but  which  now  made  Godwyn  feel 
ungracious  if  she  did  not  return  the  kiss. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  my  little  nest  ?”  she  said,  as 
she  drew  Mrs.  Bardsley  to  a  sear. 

“  I  think  it  a  charming  drawing-room,  enough  to 
make  you  dream  of  poetry,”  answered  Godwyn,  looking 
round  her  with  admiration. 

“  Ah,  the  poetry  is  all  yours  !  /  have  known  little 

poetry  since  I  left  England.  Time,  which  ripens  and 
tots,  has  given  you  all  the  sunshine,  but  has  dealt  hardly 
with  we,  I  never  repented  but  once.’’ 

Godwyn  felt  uncomfortable.  Would  Olive  treat 
Humphrey  to  the  like  confidences,  or  did  the  confi¬ 
dences  mean  nothing  at  all,  and  was  it  still — as  it  had 
been  in  the  old  days — her  habit  to  speak  by  impulse  ? 

“  But  you  ivere  happy — you  must  have  been  happy 
when  your  dear  mother  and  husband  were  with  you,” 
she  said  softly 

“  I  was  not  happy — I  will  not  tell  a  fib  about  it  to 
satisfy  any  one — no,  I  was  never  happy  in  that  foreign 
life.  There  was  a  short  period,  to  be  sure,  when  I 

met  Humphrey  at  Monaco -  Ah,  I  could  tell  you 

so  much  about  those  days.  You  are  a  fortunate 
woman  !”  she  added,  with  a  little  fluttering  sigh. 

“  You  are  tired  with  your  journey.  I  think  I  had 
better  not  disturb  you  any  longer  now.  Most  of  us, 
when  we  have  troubles,  require  a  little  time  to  recover 
ourselves,”  answered  Godwyn,  rising  and  speaking  as 
calmly  as  ever,  though  she  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
beating  at  her  heart. 

“  Ah,  you  are  unsympathetic ;  that  is  the  fault  of 
you  good  religious  people.  You  are  raised  on  such  a 
platform  above  us  earthlier  mortals,  and  can  look  down 
with  such  contempt  on  all  human  weaknesses !  I 
thought  to  have  told  you  all  about  my  story,  but  even 
you  will  not  listen  to  me.  Oh  !  the  mistakes  we  make, 
the  ruin  we  make  of  our  lives !”  and,  putting  up  her 
dainty  handkerchief  to  her  face,  she  burst  into  sudden 
and  unmistakable  tears. 

Godwyn  was  really  touched,  but  thought  it  better  to 
leave  her  to  herself,  sending  kindly  messages  the  next 
morning,  and  promising  to  come  again  as  soon  as  the 
widow  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  grief  and 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey. 

“  I  will  wait  till  she  sends  for  me,”  she  explained  to 
Humphrey,  who  bit  his  lips  and  was  inclined  to  sneer 
at  her  account  of  the  interview. 

“  Why  does  she  come  here  calling  herself  Countess  ? 
A  German  Count  is  nothing,  you  know.  I  am  no  tuft- 
hunter,  and  I  should  have  said  the  Neales  were  superior 
to  this  nonsense.  She  has  learnt  these  artificial  ways 
at  Monaco,  you  may  be  sure  of  it.  I  don’t  wish  you 
to  be  too  intimate.  We  must  keep  her  at  a  distance.” 

“  You  speak  in  riddles,  Humphrey.  It  is  not  like 
you  to  be  unkind  to  a  widow,”  said  Godwyn  remon- 
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stratingly,  to  which  remark  her  husband  vouchsafed  no 
reply. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  next  day  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  Olive,  who  was  walking,  veiled  and 
unattended,  in  one  of  the  lonely  paths  near  the  wood. 
He  had  taken  off  his  hat  automatically  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman,  but  was  intending  to  pass  her  without 
stopping  to  speak,  when  she  stood  still,  and,  looking 
distressed,  held  out  her  hands,  saying — 

“  We  are  friends.  Mr.  Bardsley,  tell  me  the  truth, 
are  we  not  real  friends  ?  You  don’t  know  how  few 
friends  there  are  left  for  me  in  life.” 

Her  beautiful  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  in  earnest 
appeal  on  his,  and  he  blamed  himself  for  a  want  of 
^llantry  as  he  answered  her  coldly — 

“  Why  did  you  leave  the  Continent  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  your  truest  friends  would  have  been  found 
amongst  those  who  knew  Count  Hannenberg.” 

She  gave  a  little  shrug. 

“  You  know  I  hate  Germany,  the  people  have  such 
upstart  notions  there ;  and  as  to  living  in  Paris,  why  I 
should  not  wonder  if  some  day  the  Empire  will  crumble 
away  there ;  the  Emperor  is  beginning  to  yield  too 
much  to  the  Left,”  she  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

“  This  comes  second-hand  from  the  poor  Count,”  he 
thought  as  he  answered  coldly  as  before.  “  I  disagree 
with  you  ;  the  age  for  absolutism  is  past.  I  never  knew 
you  had  a  turn  for  politics ;  and  then  there  was  still 
Florence,  or  your  favourite  Monaco— you  might  have 
studied  politics  there;  I  believe  they  intend  to  make  a 
change.  The  reign  of  M.  Blanc  is  threatened  sooner  or 
later,  I  hear,  and  I  should  say  so  much  the  better.” 

“  Oh,  you  were  always  severe,”  she  replied  with  a 
forced  laugh.  “  I  believe  you  used  not  to  admit  that  I 
had  any  brains  at  all ;  you  will  find  that  my  wits  have 
been  sharpened  in  the  keenness  of  the  foreign  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  And  then  altering  her  voice  and  visibly 
trembling,  with  real  tears  in  her  eyes — “  You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  -,  you  must  forgive  me  for  the  past. 
I  do  so  like  your  wife  !  We  are  all  going  to  be  friends 
together.  You  must  not  think  I  am  intruding  on  you. 
I  shall  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  myself.  If  you  have 
heard  any  gossip  about  me  you  must  not  let  her  believe 
it.  There  is  one  drawback  about  good  women — they 
are  always  so  hard ;  but  Godwyn  used  not  to  be  so 
hard  as  some.  They  were  always  abusing  me  at 
Monaco.  It  was  jealousy,  you  know.  I  might  have 
been  a  black  sheep  if  you  were  to  credit  those  women. 
Ah,  but  I  know  you  think  better  of  me.  I  was  silly, 
but  not  black  at  all.” 

She  was  smiling  at  him  through  her  tears,  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  wincing  at  her  speech,  not  even  when 
she  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  alterations  at  Dornton 
— on  the  new  roofs,  mended  walls,  and  whitewashed 
cottages  which  met  her  eyes  everywhere. 

“  It  was  really  a  downright  imposition  to  persuade 
you  to  spend  your  hard-earned  money  like  that,”  she 
said,  speaking  more  like  her  old  self  as  they  walked 
back  together ;  “  and  on  cattle  who  only  turn  round  on 
you,  assault  you,  and  abuse  you  at  the  first  opportunity  ; 
but  it  was  a  fad  of  Godwyn’s  to  spoil  these  people,  I 
remember,  years  ago,” 


“  It  is  not  only  a  fad  of  Godwyn’s  but  a  fad  of  mine,” 
he  said,  as  he  took  leave  of  her,  with  a  polite  bow,  at 
the  door  of  her  Arcadian  lodging,  declining  her  invi¬ 
tation  to  enter. 

“  You  are  looking  quite  spick  and  span  in  all  your 
arrangements,”  said  the  Countess,  when  she  returned 
Godwyn’s  visit  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days.  “  I 
really  wonder  how  you  are  clever  enough  tc  manage  it, 
with  this  idea  of  taking  the  poorer  people  under  a  sort 
of  maternal  government,  and  of  patching  up  the  property 
by  slow  and  steady  saving.” 

“  Who  told  you  all  about  it  ?”  asked  Godwyn  in 
some  surprise. 

“  Oh,  your  husband,  to  be  sure  ;  he  was  giving  me 
a  long  account  of  it.  You  forget  what  old  friends  we 
were,”  said  the  pretty  widow  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
Mrs.  Bardsley  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  a  great  pang 
like  a  stab  that  turned  her  sick  at  heart,  and  for  which 
she  could  not  account. 

“  I  assure  you  I  get  more  amusement  out  of  the 
cottages  than  I  had  out  of  my  favourite  doll’s  house  when 
I  was  a  child,”  she  said,  trying  to  conquer  the  pang,  and 
to  speak  with  an  answering  smile.  “  Once  a  month  I 
make  a  rule  of  visiting  each  of  them  to  see  if  anything 
in  the  way  of  repairs  or  alteration  is  necessary.” 

“  Oh,  I  see — a  sort  of  patriarchal  arrangement.  You 
should  have  lived  with  the  Bedouins  in  the  days  of 
Job,  but  it  must  be  dull  work  for  you,  I  should 
think.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  the  first  thing  we  think  of  is  the  im¬ 
provements  and  repairs  of  the  cottages.  Humphrey 
promised  that  when  he  married  me,  and  he  has  kept  his 
bargain  beautifully.” 

“  Well,”  said  Olive  with  a  yawn  which  she  could  not 
repress,  “  these  are  amongst  the  things  which  I  cannot 
comprehend,  but  which  I  suppose  I  ought  to  admit  with 
the  same  respect  as  mysteries  of  the  faith.  But  I  wonder 
you  got  your  husband  to  fall  in  with  all  your  arrange¬ 
ments.  Men  are  so  unsympathetic  and  slow  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  learnt  to  like  women  better.” 

“  Those  who  look  for  their  reward  in  heaven  ought 
not  to  expect  it  in  this  life,”  she  said  in  the  same  vein 
to  Humphrey  with  a  meaning  smile  the  next  time  she 
met  him.  “  Your  wife  is  very  frank  with  me ;  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  profit  by  her  good  sense.  It  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  me  if  I  had  minded  her  scoldings 
more  when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  is  she  not  a  little — what 
shall  I  say  ? — solemn  and  tristel  And  is  she  not  likely 
to  wear  herself  out  prematurely  with  all  these  self- 
imposed  duties  ?  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  she  is 
looking  just  a  trifle  worn  and  too  old  for  her  age? 
Excuse  me — of  course  I  speak  as  an  interested  friend.” 

“  Natures  vary,”  answered  Humphrey  sternly.  “  My 
wife,  thank  God,  has  a  sound  constitution  and  an  active 
brain,  always  busying  herself  with  some  scheme  for  the 
good  of  others.  She  would  be  able  to  exorcise  the 
demon  of  dulness  from  the  dullest  of  English  homes. 
I  believe  she  could  make  herself  happy  even  on  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe’s  island.” 

“  With  or  without  you.  I  envy  her  that  quality  of 
being  self-sufficing,”  said  Olive  with  a  quivering  sigh.'' 

“  Happier  a  good  deal  than  some  of  the  fashionable 
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women  who  invent  death’s  heads  for  themselves  at  their 
feasts,  and  gaze  at  all  the  gauds  of  the  world  with 
sated  eyes,”  he  continued,  unmindful  of  the  interruption, 
and  yet  that  very  evening,  inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  he 
remarked,  for  the  first  time,  on  what  he  called  the 
“  dowdy”  appearance  of  Godwyn’s  headgear. 

“  Till  she  came  he  would  not  have  altered  a  hair  of 
my  head,  and  now  he  is  always  looking  at  me  criti¬ 
cally,”  thought  the  wife  with  a  tear  which  started 
involuntarily  to  her  eyes  as  for  the  first  time  she  spent 
an  hour  at  the  looking-glass,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
arrange  her  hair  in  the  artistic  erection  which  would 
have  arisen  so  easily  under  the  nimble  fingers  of  Olive’s 
clever  French  maid. 

Madame  von  Hannenberg  was  now  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  villa. 

“  I  mean  to  come  very  soon  again,”  she  would  say, 
kissing  her  hand  and  taking  her  departure  after  wasting 
one  of  Godwyn’s  precious  afternoons,  breaking  in  upon 
her  leisure  and  begging  her  to  send  the  children  away, 
though  she  would  tell  her  in  the  same  breath  that  she 
was  the  “  sort  of  motherly  woman  who  ought  to  have 
a  baby  always  on  hand.’’ 

Godwyn  was  not  suspicious,  and  was  willing  at  first 
to  believe  that  her  former  friend  was  now  too  miserable 
to  be  a  coquette.  But  after  a  time  she  could  not  help 
remarking  it  as  strange  that  Olive  generally  deferred 
these  visits  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  stood 
in  need  of  Humphrey’s  escort  to  accompany  her  back 
to  the  cottage.  On  one  occasion  Godwyn  had  offered 
herself  to  walk  back  with  Madame  von  Hannenberg, 
but,  as  her  health  was  just  then  a  little  delicate,  she 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  the  ready  protestation — 

“  No,  I  won’t  allow  you — I  won’t  indeed.  You  will 
tire  yourself  if  you  walk  too  far.” 

The  evenings  were  drawing  in  though  it  was  early 
in  September,  and  Mrs.  Bardsley  had  the  candles  lit  as 
she  saw  the  two  depart,  remarking  to  herself  how  much 
more  cleverly  Olive  talked  since  she  had  lived  abroad, 
and  noticing  the  growing  interest  in  Humphrey’s  face  as 
he  listened  to  her. 

“  I  am  not  jealous.  Of  all  faults  jealousy  is  the  one 
I  hate  most,”  she  sighed  to  herself  as  she  sat  down  to 
a  pile  of  stockings,  the  mending  of  which  had  been 
necessarily  delayed  because  such  homely  work  could 
not  be  brought  out  in  the  presence  of  Olive.  It  would 
now  be  necessary  for  her  to  sit  up  very  late  at  the 
mending  that  night,  or  to  rise,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  when  her  husband  would  be  asleep  and  would 
know  nothing  about  it  the  next  morning.  But  it  was 
not  this  thought  which  depressed  her  or  which  obliged 
her  to  throw  down  her  work,  going  to  the  piano  and 
strumming  a  few  bars  with  a  hope  that  the  harmonies 
might  soothe  her.  She  looked  at  the  garden,  where,  in 
consequence  of  a  gale  on  the  preceding  night,  the  dead 
leaves  were  strewn  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 
There  are  moments  when  happiness  seems  so  fragile  a 
thing,  when  we  so  fear  to  have  it  shattered,  that  we  are 
almost  ready  to  envy  those  who  never  have  known  it. 
Godwyn  felt  like  a  child  holding  a  captive  bird,  and 
feeling  in  its  hand  the  struggling  and  beating  of  its 
wings.  If  the  child  relaxes  its  grasp  the  bird  has  flown 


away  for  ever.  And  yet  happiness  was  worth  nothing 
that  had  to  be  held  perforce. 

“  He  could  have  stayed  quite  well  at  the  mills  ;  he 
used  to  do  so  before  she  came.  And  when  she  has  two 
servants,  either  of  whom  could  have  called  to  walk 
home  with  her,  he  need  not  have  hurried  away  just 
because  she  wished  it,”  was  the  common-sense  reflec¬ 
tion  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  brave  resolutions,  she 
was  unable  to  stifle. 

CHAPTER  III. 

To  paint  the  first  agitation  of  a  heart  the  poets 
have  compared  it  to  a  peaceful  lake  disturbed  by 
a  breath  of  air  to  a  slight  trembling.  It  is  nothing  yet ; 
only  the  wind  stirring  the  water  to  gentle  ripples  ;  the 
lake  can  yet  recover  its  clear  serenity.  And  so,  though 
a  vague  uneasiness  had  for  a  short  time  filled  Godwyn’s 
heart,  it  was  easy  for  her  to  recover  her  habitual  calm, 
her  absolute  confidence  in  her  husband.  She  put  the 
idea  away  from  her  that  there  could  be  any  change  in 
his  feeling  towards  her. 

“  It  would  be  inexcusable  for  me  to  take  fancies 
into  my  head  now  that  I  am  growing  older,”  she  would 
say  to  herself  when  she  was  occupied,  as  usual,  in  fondling 
her  children  or  in  occupying  herself  with  the  affairs  of 
her  household.  “  When  one  is  very  young  quick 
revolutions  or  exaggerations  of  feeling  are  the  more  to 
be  excused,  but  one’s  own  personality  should  dwindle 
to  its  proper  size  as  age  teaches  us  perspective.” 

But  in  Olive’s  mind  this  personality  was  wont  to 
assume  enormous  proportions ;  she  had  always  been 
apt  to  fancy  herself  either  adored  or  abhorred.  And 
to  find  herself  now  dismally  advancing  past  thirty — 
with  life  which  could  not  be  a  perpetual  fete  a  la 
Watteau,  and  with  existence  at  Dornton  already  be¬ 
coming  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  spirit  alike — was 
more  than  her  egotistical  nature  could  endure.  The 
sight  of  the  Bardsleys’  quiet  happiness  became  at  times 
intolerable  to  her.  She  had  already  wearied  of  un¬ 
healthy  pleasures,  of  the  pomp  of  the  world  and  the 
pride  of  life,  with  that  tendency  to  discontent  ringing 
its  sad  changes  on  the  old  theme  so  common  to  dis¬ 
appointed  human  nature.  She  could  hardly  have  ex¬ 
plained  her  own  motives  in  seeking  for  distraction  at 
Dornton.  Something  of  good  there  might  have  been 
in  it  at  first,  coupled  with  a  faint  remembrance  of  past 
times  and  of  Godwyn’s  insight  into  the  better  possi¬ 
bilities  of  her  nature.  She  had  known  even  during  her 
short  engagement  to  Humphrey  that  she  could  not 
suffice  for  him. 

“  He  may  amuse  himself  with  me,”  she  had  said  to 
herself  during  that  short  experience  at  Monaco,  “  but 
he  knows  all  the  time  that  there  are  other  women  with 
whom  he  could  think  high  thoughts  and  perform  noble 
deeds  instead  of  being  forced  to  descend  to  me.” 

But  the  tendency  to  amuse  and  be  amused  existed  still, 
in  spite  of  the  whispers  which  reached  her  ears  from  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  already  begun 
to  comment  on  Mr.  Bardsley’s  constant  visits  to  the  fair 
widow,  and  Madame  von  Hannenberg’s  constant  presence 
at  the  villa — whispers  which  had  not  yet  seriously  die- 
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tarbed  Godwyn’s  peace,  thoughts  of  evil  or  of  scandal 
having  never  yet  sullied  the  purity  of  her  mind. 

“  I  don’t  think  she  means  to  be  always  intruding  on 
us,  but  it  would  be  better  taste  if  she  would  leave  us 
oftener  to  ourselves,”  she  would  think  sometimes  with 
a  sigh,  when  the  needlework  had  to  be  put  on  one  side 
and  dainty  little  dinners  to  be  prepared  to  suit  the  foreign 
taste  of  the  countess. 

That  tendency  to  grow  tired  of  everything  artificial 
which  is  inherent  in  human  nature  gave  a  certain  flavour 
of  piquancy  to  Olive’s  visits  to  the  Bardsleys.  She  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before ;  but  even  the  novelty 
of  this  wore  off  after  a  time,  and  she  began  to  pity 
Godwyn  for  living  in  a  state  of  isolation,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  Turk. 

“  Why,  we  never  had  such  fashions  as  these  abroad  ; 
you  might  as  well  be  in  a  cloister,”  she  said  to  her  one 
day,  when  Humphrey  had  left  them  together,  hiding 
her  tendency  to  yawn  with  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief. 

“  I  have  my  children,”  answered  Godwyn  with  a 
bright  smile,  while  Olive  was  secretly  wishing  that  the 
“  little  wretches”  could  be  sent  out  of  the  way. 

All  her  old  supports  had  been  suddenly  taken  from 
her ;  it  was  in  vain  for  her  to  try  to  cling  to  any  of 
them.  If  she  could  have  shaken  beds,  rubbed  tables, 
or  taken  turns  with  her  own  housemaid,  the  ghost  of 
ennui  which  was  goading  her  into  mischief  might  have 
been  kept  at  arm’s  length.  But,  as  it  was,  she  could 
not  enjoy  the  monotony  of  the  free  seaside  life ;  the 
air,  she  complained,  was  too  keen  for  her,  the  sunshine 
too  dazzling.  Dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper  of  white 
cashmere,  her  lustrous  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders, 
her  attitudes  and  her  smallest  movements  graceful,  she 
would  “  pose”  behind  her  rose-coloured  curtains,  with 
dainty  cups  of  coffee — one  ever  ready  for  her  old  friend 
Mr.  Bardsley — to  help  her  to  pass  the  languid  hours, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  When  the  evenings 
drew  on  she  would  “  drop  in,”  as  Humphrey  phrased 
it,  at  the  villa. 

“  Oh  dear,  I  have  been  so  naughty  disturbing  you 
both  so  long  with  all  my  senseless  chatter,”  she  would 
say  as  she  took  leave  of  them  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
or  two. 

“  I  begin  to  think  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,” 
Godwyn  would  force  herself  to  acknowledge,  repressing 
the  pang  at  her  heart  which  had  been  so  hard  for  her  to 
bear  before  she  had  properly  schooled  herself. 

That  the  widow  did  amuse  Humphrey,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  well,  was  patent  to  all  outsiders  if  not 
to  Godwyn.  Even  the  servants  would  sometimes  re¬ 
mark  on  it  behind  the  backs  of  their  master  and  mistress, 
speaking  a  few  plain  Saxon  truths  with  homely,  down¬ 
right,  not  to  say  coarse  language,  which,  if  they  could 
have  been  heard  by  the  strange  lady,  might  have  done 
her  a  little  good. 

“  She  seems  very  dull,  poor  thing.  It  is  only  kind 
of  you  to  ask  her  to  pay  you  long  visits,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  these  long  visits 
cut  horribly  into  Godwyn’s  time,  and  that  she  had  to 
bear  them  when  she  was  often  longing  to  be  alone. 

On  some  occasions  the  effort  to  endure  the  infliction 
<.f  this  constant  and  unsympathetic  companionship 


became  so  great  that  Godwyn  had  a  constrained  emo¬ 
tionless  manner  which  before  the  coming  of  the 
Countess  had  never  been  habitual  with  her. 

“  I  see  how  it  is.  I  break  in  upon  your  happiness  a 
deux — your  duet  like  Adam  and  Eve,”  she  said,  a  little 
irritably,  to  Humphrey  one  evening,  when  for  politeness’ 
sake  he  escorted  her  back  to  the  cottage. 

“  You  .are  always  joking,”  he  answered,  and  there 
was  a  look  in  his  face  which  seemed  to  tell  her  that  he 
thought  her  jokes  were  not  alw.ays  in  the  best  of  taste. 

The  calm  look  irritated  her  more  than  ever.  Why 
did  he  scrutinise  her  coldly  like  this  ?  Could  she  tell 
him  the  truth  ?  that  she  tried  to  laugh  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  obliged  to  weep  ^ 

“  We  who  are  amongst  the  disinherited,”  she  s.aid 
bitterly,  “  as  we  look  at  the  spectacle  of  the  happiness 
of  other  people  are  obliged  to  joke — I  suppose  as  the 
comic  actors  joke — the  poor  clowns  with  their  pressing 
necessities,  who  are  said  to  shed  tears  behind  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  masks.  I  will  explain  to  you  all  about 
it — I  have  often  wanted  to  explain — how  miserable  I 
was  in  that  foreign  life  after  you  left  me.” 

“  No,  no — I  beg  you  will  not.  I  don’t  wish  to  pry 
into  your  late  husband’s  affairs.” 

And  there  was  a  curious  kindliug  of  his  face,  a  flash, 
a  something  she  knew  not  what,  which  disappeared  in 
a  moment  and  left  her  aching  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  mistake  in  her  tactless  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
her  former  life.  A  film  had  been  mercifully  drawn 
over  past  events.  Was  it  not  well  that  it  should  remain 
drawn  still  ?  For  a  few  moments  they  wJilked  on 
together  in  a  dead  stupid  silence,  and  then  she  said  in  a 
voice  which  told  of  a  repressed  sob — 

“  The  world  is  horribly  empty  to  me — and  you — 
you  have  been  like  a  good  providence  to  me.  I  thought 
you  would  show  more  sympathy.” 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  speak.  The  trouble 
visible  in  her  face  seemed  to  compel  him  to  break  the 
silence. 

“  You  have  told  me  plainly  enough  that  your  mar¬ 
riage  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  had 
all  you  could  expect  from  the  bargain.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  these  old 
reminiscences,”  he  answered,  still  speaking  coldly. 

“  He  left  me  almost  penniless,”  she  muttered 
complainingly.  “  I  could  not  keep  up  any  style  in  a 
place  bigger  than  Dornton.” 

Humphrey  shrugged,  aud  would  have  liked  to  tell 
her  that  the  style  she  kept  up  at  Dornton  was  perfectly 
unnecessary. 

“  My  situation  was  a  very  equivocal  one.  I  think  it 
would  have  killed  me  if  it  had  gone  on.” 

“  Ah  !”  he  said,  making  the  “  Ah  !”  as  eloquent  as 
possible,  as  if  to  say  “  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

“  He  had  his  revenge  upon  me  by  telling  me  he 
would  leave  me  scarcely  anything.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  he  could  help  it,”  murmured  her 
companion,  remembering  that  certain  reports  had 
reached  him  as  to  how  the  extravagant  Countess  had 
managed  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  the  money. 

“  Then  you  too  despise  me,”  she  exclaimed,  growing 
impatient,  “just  because  I  happened  to  be  a  little  un- 
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conventional.  Because  the  world  is  cruel,  mean,  and 
contemptible  shall  we  yield  to  its  rule  ?  shall  we  sla¬ 
vishly  obey  its  fancied  obligations  ?” 

“  The  question  is  too  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
unless  I  know  more  of  the  circumstances,”  he  said, 
snapping  off  the  head  of  a  flower  with  his  stick. 

“  But  you  refused  to  hear.” 

“  I  will  hear  you  on  one  condition — that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  repeat  everything  you  say.” 

Her  lips  began  to  tremble  and  her  eyes  to  fill ;  her 
heart  beat  so  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  betray  her 
agitation. 

“  Would  it  not  be  better  to  entrust  my  wife  with  any 
confidence  you  may  have  to  m  ike  ?  She  is  ever  ready 
to  feel  for  any  one  who  has  suffered,”  he  added  more 
gently. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  your  wife  is  immaculate,”  she 
said,  almost  beneath  her  breath,  as  she  hurried  on  in 
front  of  him  to  the  path  which  led  through  the  wood 
on  the  way  to  hei  cottage. 

Every  word  which  was  spoken  in  praise  of  Godwyn 
—of  her  cleverness,  her  industry,  and  her  unselfishness 
— irritated  her  in  her  present  mood  to  the  last  extreme 
of  endurance.  The  conflict  of  feelings  within  her,  the 
wounded  vanity,  the  failure  which  she  had  made  of  her 
life  and  the  gnawing  jealousy  at  her  heart,  could  have 
driven  her  at  that  moment  to  anyextremity  of  foolishness. 

“  You  are  very  pale,”  he  said,  alarmed  by  her  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  offered  her  his  arm.  “  I  hope  you  have  no 
weakness  of  the  heart.” 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  to  see  if  he  had  any 
arriere  pensee.  But  he  continued,  nothing  abashed — 

“  Heart  complaints  so  often  cause  this  sudden  pallor.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  afraid  it  is  generally  much  less  interesting. 
I  am  terribly  in  want  of  my  supper.” 

She  dragged  her  black  lace  shawl  more  closely  round 
her  and  staggered  in  her  walk,  saying — 

“  Not  any  further  just  at  present.  I  suppose,”  she 
added  with  an  attempted  laugh,  “it  is  because  I  am 
hungry,  but  I  am  tired  ;  let  us  rest.” 


She  was  trembling  as  she  sank  upon  a  wooden  bench 
which  had  been  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  foot- 
passengers  beneath  one  of  the  trees. 

“  I  cannot  breathe,”  she  said  presently,  tearing  at  the 
white  lace  handkerchief,  which  was  scarcely  so  snowy 
as  the  whiteness  of  her  neck. 

He  went  rapidly  to  the  walk  and  called,  but  no  one 
answered — the  wood  was  deserted.  Hastening  back,  he 
found  her  stretched  on  the  seat  in  a  faint.  He  tried  to 
think  that  young  women  often  fainted,  and  yet  he  feared 
that  this  faint  was  like  death.  He  became  alarmed,  and 
bent  over  her,  pale  as  herself,  in  excitement  and  intense 
anxiety.  A  sigh  escaped  from  her,  and  her  eyes  opened 
and  looked  at  him  vaguely.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
rustling  was  heard  amongst  the  leaves,  and  before 
Humphrey  had  time  to  call  her  a  woman  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cottages  had  passed  them  with  a  light 
step,  and  was  hurrying  away.  He  tried  to  make  her 
hear  him,  but  his  voice  had  become  difficult  of  control, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  hoiv  strange  the 
scene  might  h.ave  appeared  to  an  outsider,  and  how 
difficult  it  might  be  for  him  to  account  for  it  afterwards. 
He  was  more  embarrassed  than  Olive,  who  seemed 
to  have  recovered  from  the  results  of  her  faint  with 
wonderful  quickness. 

“  0.1,  I  entreat  you,”  she  said,  stopping  him  when 
he  continued  to  call  the  woman.  “  If  this  is  talked 
about  I  never  could  set  a  foot  in  the  place  again.  I  am 
not  given  to  fainting,  and  people  might  think  it  so  odd. 
Invent  some  excuse  to  account  for  my  being  so  tired, 
and  this  sudden  unaccustomed  faintness.  Say  that  we 
lost  our  way  in  too  long  a  walk,  had  taken  the  wrong 
road,  or  anything  you  like.” 

“  C  dm  yourself,”  he  said,  turning  it  over  in  his  mind, 
and  agreeing  with  her  that  the  thing  might  need  some 
excuse.  “  Cannot  you  try  to  walk  ?  Godwyn  may 
wonder  at  my  long  absence.” 

[By  an  unfortunate  accident,  in  our  la.st  month’s  instalment  of 
the  story,  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  were  tniusi)osod.  Our 
rciuiers  are  roiiuested  to  take  them  in  the  order  now  indicated.] 


SASIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CAKE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 
XVI _ POISONS. 


RATHER  formidable  title  this,  I  know, 
but  I  do  not  think  a  few  words  about 
poisons  and  their  antidotes  will  be  out  of 
place  in  this  little  guide  to  mothers. 
Children  do,  and  will,  I  suppose,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  persist  in  picking  up  and 
eating  strange  edibles  they  may  find  in  the  street 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  will  drink  from  bottles 
and  glasses  in  their  reach. 

We  can  try  to  prevent  these  bad  habits  as 
much  as  possible,  punishing  where  persistently 
repeated,  but  the  disobedience  is  not  always  from 
actual  naughtiness,  but  very  often  from  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  “  see  what  is  in  it”  or  “  what  it  tastes  like.” 


Naturally  excessively  inquisitive,  they  like  to  find  out 
for  themselves  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  thing  that  puzzles 
them. 

Witness  a  child  with  a  strange  object  picked  up  in 
the  gutter.  His  mode  of  investigation  is  generally,  in 
the  first  place,  to  twist  it  round  and  round,  that  he  may 
become  acquainted  with  its  appearance  ;  he  then  squeezes 
it,  to  find  out  its  hard  or  soft  powers,  and  finally  he 
tries  to  bite  a  little  piece  off  one  corner — taste  it — this 
being  the  culminating  point  towards  conviction. 

“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  so  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  very  greatest  care  in  keeping  our  bottles  of 
poison,  if  we  have  any,  far  away  from  the  reach  of  our 
children.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  and  thoughtless  plan 
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to  put  pieces  of  poisoned  food  about  where  our  little 
ones  have  free  egress  and  ingress.  No  amount  of 
caution  will  deter  a  very  young  child  from  putting 
things  that  look  eatable  in  his  mouth  if  he  can  get  at  them. 
We  know  well  enough  that  he  will  seemingly  very 
much  relish  the  stray,  possibly  bad,  gooseberry. 
It  is,  in  fact,  treasure  trove,  which  he  hides  betwixt 
delight  and  fear  lest  he  be  forced  to  give  it  up, 
to  be  remorselessly  swept  from  his  sight  and  taste  by 
the  present  monarch  of  his  domains,  Mrs.  Nurse.  He 
has  had  plenty  at  home,  perhaps,  of  good  sound  fruit, 
nicer  in  every  respect  than  this  grimy  gem,  but  this  is 
his  own — he  found  it ;  he  intends,  moreover,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  to  eat  it,  and  very  likely  dirt  and  all  will  be 
included.  He  only  remembers  that  gooseberries  are 
certainly  nice,  and  that  this  specimen  is  a  gooseberry. 

Much  in  the  same  way  will  he  peer  into  bottles  and 
taste  their  contents,  only  in  this  case  the  enjoyment  of 
his  occupation  is  heightened,  for  he  is  treading  on 
strange  ground  and  bent  upon  discovery. 

Discoverers  have  generally  something  to  boast  about, 
and  our  babies  feel  proud  when,  having  surreptitiously 
drunk  of  the  dregs  of  a  bottle,  they  can  say  positively 
to  their  admiring  fellows,  “  There  has  been  wine  in 
that  bottle — I  have  tasted  it.” 

But  it  may  not  have  been  wine,  and  the  naughty, 
inquisitive,  boastful  baby  of  six  or  seven  oftentimes  gets 
direly  punished  in  consequence — poisoned  most  likely  ! 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  and  putting  at  least  one-half  of 
our  little  children’s  sins  in  this  way  to  the  score  of 
intense  curiosity,  we  will  be  wise,  and  though  duly 
warning  them  against  the  danger  of  tasting  unknown 
articles  having  the  appearance  of  food  or  drink,  care¬ 
fully  place  such  things,  when  in  our  possession,  from 
their  sight  and  reach. 

It  is  a  terrible  way  of  dying  when  poison  is  acci¬ 
dentally  drunk  or  eaten,  and  nobody  knows  what  to  do  in 
the  crisis. 

When  the  sad  death  might  have  been  prevented  if 
only  somebody  had  known  “  what  to  do  !” 

It  is  at  least  twelve  years  since  I  copied  from  a 
medical  work  lent  to  me  the  following  most  valuable 
information  respecting  poisons  and  their  antidotes, 
together  with  some  remarks  upon  their  various  treat¬ 
ment.  I  have  kept  my  copy  in  my  pocket-book,  writing 
it  over  again  when  worn  illegible  by  time,  and  thus 
keeping  much  of  its  contents  at  my  “  fingers’  ends  — 

Poisons. 

“  I  have  known  in  more  than  one  instance  the  attend¬ 
ants  upon  a  sick  child  give  a  lotion  containing  poison 
instead  of  the  medicine,  and  cases  have  also  again  and 
again  occurred  where  children,  finding  bottles  in  a 
closet  or  elsewhere,  have,  out  of  curiosity,  swallowed 
laudanum,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  like.  The  alarm  and 
distress  suffered  by  the  parents,  having  no  immediate 
guidance  or  help,  may  be  easily  imagined.  To  know 
what  to  do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  not  only  in 
all  instances  a  source  of  the  greatest  relief,  but  in  some 


cases,  from  the  rapidly  fatal  operation  of  some  poisons, 
a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Laudanum  (in  any  form). — The  great  object  is  to 
remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach.  Give  an  emetic  ; 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  is  best  (ten  grains) ;  or 
if  you  have  it  not,  ipecacuanha,  ten  grains  ;  or  tartarised 
antimony  one  grain  every  quarter  hour.  Repeat  the 
dose  until  copious  vomiting  is  excited.  Keep  the  patient 
constantly  roused;  walk  him  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
do  not  listen  to  his  entreaties  to  be  left  to  repose.  Dash 
cold  water  over  the  face  and  head  occasionally,  and  also 
put  the  feet  in  warm  water.  When  the  opium  has  been 
completely  removed  coffee  may  be  given. 

“  Sulphuric  Acid  (oil  of  vitriol). — Administer  without 
delay  chalk  or  magnesia  if  you  have  it  by  you  (a  full 
tablespoonful  to  every  tumbler  of  water),  but  if  not 
scrape  off  the  plaster  from  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and 
mix  it  with  water ;  give  freely  one  of  the  foregoing. 
Whilst  the  antidote  is  being  prepared,  if  vomiting  is  not 
already  free,  give  an  emetic.  After  the  antidote  has 
been  freely  given,  use  diluents,  such  as  milk,  so  as  to 
render  the  vomiting  more  easy. 

Arsenic. — Empty  the  stomach  by  an  emetic  of  ten 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Give  milk  both  before  and 
after  the  vomiting  has  begun,  never  allowing  the  strength 
to  be  exhausted  by  the  retching,  the  stomach  having 
nothing  to  act  upon.  If  you  have  not  milk,  flour  and 
water  will  form  a  good  substitute. 

“  Corrosive  Sublimate. — Give  the  white  of  eggs  beaten 
up  in  water,  and  if  eggs  cannot  be  immediately  obtained 
use  flour  and  water,  or  milk. 

**  Goulard  Water. — If  the  child  is  not  sick,  give  an 
emetic  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  is  best. 

Lotions  and  Linisnents. — If  in  doubt  about  the  kind 
of  poison  contained  in  the  lotion  or  liniment,  give  an 
emetic  immediately,  which,  ridding  the  stomach  of  it, 
will  of  itself  generally  be  all  that  is  necessary,  since 
these  preparations  do  not  contain  much  poisonous 
matter.” 

Mothers  will  do  well  to  learn  these  directions  by 
heart.  A  much-to-be-coromended  plan  is  to  write  them 
in  clear  large  writing,  condensing  as  much  as  possible, 
upon  a  good-sized  piece  of  cardboard,  and  putting  it 
into  a  common  frame  (with  glass),  hang  it  in  your 
nursery  or  kitchen. 

Your  children  will  amuse  themselves  with  spelling 
out  the  words,  will  with  their  usual  curiosity  inquire 
into  the  “  why”  and  “  wherefore,”  and  thus  uncon¬ 
sciously  be  learning  a  useful  lesson. 

Your  servants,  seeing  these  plain  statements  of  plain 
facts  constantly  before  them,  will  hardly  help  retaining 
their  meaning  also,  and  thus  your  entire  household  will 
be  in  the  possession  of  very  valuable  aid  in  case  of 
need. 

Of  course  a  doctor  must  be  sent  for  in  any  case  of 
poisoning  immediately,  but  there  may  be  twenty  good 
reasons  that  he  cannot  attend  to  your  summons  at  once, 
and  when  this  is  so  how  more  than  thankful  you  will 
feel  that  in  his  absence  you  still  know  “  what  do  do  ?” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SUPPING  OVER  THE  BRINK. 

NY  ONE  but  Saltire  might  have  looked  a 
little  confused  and  guilty  when  Milly  had 
escaped  and  Horatia  in  her  turn  appeared 
before  him,  and  she  was  thinking  so 
much  of  her  own  entrance,  and  the  ex- 
HiJ  quisite  dignity  of  her  bearing,  that  she  would 

'  c  not  have  noticed  some  slight  disturbance  on  his 

i  ^  part,  but,  in  fact,  there  was  none  to  see. 

'ff\  “  This  is  truly  kind  of  you,”  he  began  in  his 
soft,  measured  voice,  hastening  to  meet  her  with 
the  air  of  a  Charles  II.  “I  have  fallen  into  the 
rank  of  a  humble  petitioner.  I  sue  you  in  forma 
pauperis,  and  yet  you  bestow  your  presence  upon  me.” 

He  bowed  low  over  her  hand  as  if  he  meant  to  kiss 
it,  and  led  her  to  a  chair. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  sort  of  homage  that  befitted 
her,  and  she  sighed  that  prudence  bade  her  resign  a 
man  so  suited  to  be  her  foremost  slave. 

“  Indeed,”  she  said  condescendingly,  “  I  was  much 
distressed  to  hear  what  Mr.  Adamson  had  to  say  on 
certain  very  prosaic  subjects,  but  very  necessary  ones 
too.  How  could  you  be  so  extravagant  ?” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  what  I  ask  myself.  But  when  you  see 
how  lavish  I  am  of  all  I  have — homage,  admiration, 
love — would  you  bid  me  be  more  careful  of  the  meaner 
treasure  ?” 

Was  there  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  the  large  grey 
eyes  that  looked  down  upon  her  with  that  fascinating 
look,  half  pathos  and  half  prayer  ? 

Horatia  did  not  see  it.  She  was  calling  up  all  her 
resolution  to  resist  this  man,  who  certainly  did  not 
want  her  now,  and  would  have  found  any  magnanimity 
or  devotion  on  her  part  singularly  inconvenient,  but  it 
was  his  nature,  his  peculiar  gift,  to  woo,  and  he  was 
irresistible  just  now  from  mere  force  of  habit.  While 
he  was  bending  over  Horatia  as  if  he  really  could  not 
help  it,  her  charms  overpowered  him  to  that  degree,  he 
was,  in  fact,  hardly  heeding  her  at  all. 

He  raved  a  good  deal  by  rote,  but  all  so  softly  and 
sweetly  that  Miss  Grant  was  not  at  all  bored,  and  then 
he  returned  to  details.  Of  course  he  had  no  such 
presumption  in  his  mind  now  as  to  consider  himself  a 
fit  suitor  for  her,  but  would  she  not  still  take  a  little 
interest  in  his  fate  ?  Would  she  counsel  him  to  give 
up  the  struggle,  sell  everything  here,  and  let  the  im¬ 
pending  war  carry  him  off  to  the  East  ? 

She  thought  certainly  it  might  be  a  good  plan. 

“As  to  interest,  I  shall  always  feel  the  greatest 
interest  in  your  welfare,  but  understanding  something 
of  this  life  besides  romance,  I  know  that  I  should  be 
doing  you  an  injury  instead  of  a  favour  if  I  persisted  in 
our  former  arrangement.  Some  day  you  will  thank 
me  for  having  released  you.” 

He  made  a  little  mechanical  gesture  of  dissent. 


“  Now  you  know,”  she  v/ent  on,  calmly  certain  that 
she  must  do  her  best  to  reconcile  him  to  his  very  hard 
fate — “  you  must  know  that  we  are  neither  of  us  fitted 
for  a  quiet  life.  We  should  neither  of  us  be  good  at 
being  poor  but  respectable  persons.  Let  us  be  well  off 
and  we  may  make  ourselves  tolerably  agreeable,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  never  have  a  chance.  Now  you  know 
that’s  true  !” 

“  It  may  be  so,  indeed,  with  one  of  us  ;  the  other  can 
hardly  be  influenced  by  circumstances  or  change,”  said 
Saltire,  who  thought  it  only  gentlemanly  to  lie  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  lady. 

“  That  is  very  pretty,”  returned  Horatia,  laughing  a 
little,  “  but  I  make  bold  to  answer  for  us  both,  and  I 
must  say  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
after  deep  consideration.  It  is  better  to  part  so,  Harry, 
than  live  on  to  regret  that  we  did  not  part,”  and  she 
patronised  his  supposed  weakness  with  a  little  tender¬ 
ness,  for,  after  all,  it  was  excusable  in  any  man  to  be 
rather  weak  about  parting  with  her.  “  I  shall  always 
have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  days  we  spent 
together,  though  I  shall  always  feel  that  we  were  wise 
in  time  in  resolving  not  to  leave  ourselves  anything  to 
regret.’’ 

“  You  have  little  enough  to  regret,’’  he  answered 
sentimentally,  and  truthfully  for  a  wonder.  “  But  think 
of  me !” 

“  I  do  think  of  you,”  said  Horatia  condescendingly, 
and  it  was  really  the  case.  She  had  not  left  him  out  of 
consideration  altogether,  though  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  give  herself  the  first  place.  “  It  is  best  for  you  as 
well  as  for  me,  as  I  have  told  you.” 

“  That  it  is  best  for  you  shall  be  enough  for  me,” 
he  answered,  beginning  to  get  a  little  tired  of  so  many 
words  about  such  a  simple  thing  as  getting  rid  of  a 
woman  !  He  thought  it  was  quite  time  for  him  to  go, 
and  made  a  demonstration  of  fond  farewell. 

“  Good-bye,  then,’’  she  said,  and  placed  the  ring- 
case  in  his  hand.  “  Please  rake  back  this  pledge  of  a 
promise  it  seems  best  not  to  keep.” 

“  Must  I  take  it  ?” 

“  Positively  you  must,  or  we  shall  not  part  as  friends.” 

He  obeyed. 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said  again.  Their  hands  met  once 
more,  and  then  Miss  Grant  swept  away,  to  congratulate 
herself  upstairs  on  her  own  prudence.  How  unlike 
she  wds  to  silly,  sentimental  girls  !  How  majestically 
and  irreproachably  she  had  behaved  ! 

She  was  so  full  of  self-approbation,  felt  virtue  so 
completely  its  own  reward,  that  it  was  long  before  she 
thought  of  softening  once  more  to  her  old  lover,  but 
she  did  so  at  last. 

“  Poor  Harry  !”  she  said  softly — “  poor  Harry  !  If 
he  goes  to  the  East  I  hope  the  excitement  will  console 
him.  I  wonder  how  long  it  takes  him  to  forget.’’ 

And  Saltire  hurried  away,  half  laughing  to  himself, 
after  a  few  words  of  polished  regret  to  Mrs.  Grant, 
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who  was  now  in  a  great  fright  at  all  she  had  heard, 
and  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  with  any  amount  of 
decent  tranquillity. 

So  Saltire  went  his  way,  leaving  such  varied  echoes 
of  his  words  in  the  hearts  he  left  behind.  Faint  enough 
in  Mrs.  Grant’s  ;  in  Horatia’s  overpowered  by  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 
little  girl  who  had  clung  to  him  so  passionately,  sounds 
thrilling,  absorbing,  deafening  her  to  every  other  call. 

She  was  not  to  go  home,  he  had  told  her.  No  !  that 
grey,  dreary  life  that  had  frightened  her  was  not  to  be 
her  portion ;  there  was  a  call  to  her  to  return  to  the 
South,  to  escape  at  his  side  to  the  golden  sunshine,  and 
the  music,  and  the  joy.  In  the  strange,  wild  selfishness 
of  that  hour  she  questioned  not  of  those  she  would 
leave  behind — Mark,  who  was  so  true  to  her,  whose 
every  thought  w'as  for  her,  who  had  no  more  doubt 
about  her  truth  than  about  the  sunrise. 

Only  one  voice  filled  her  ears — Saltire’s,  bidding  her 
come  to  him,  telling  her  that  all  was  prepared,  that  he 
had  felt  she  must  be  his,  and  that  he  was  ready  on  the 
following  morning  to  make  her  his  wife. 

She  found  herself  waiting  on  Horatia,  listening  to 
her ;  she  felt  Travers’s  eyes  upon  her,  and  answered 
when  any  one  spoke  to  her,  not  hearing  her  own 
words. 

The  evening  wore  away,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
some  relief  in  finding  herself  alone  and  in  the  dark.  Sleep 
never  came  to  her  all  night ;  the  words  she  had  heard 
that  day  kept  on  echoing  and  echoing  within  her. 
Sometimes  she  was  sobbing,  sometimes  she  was  trem¬ 
bling  as  she  listened,  but  she  never  left  off  listening  all 
night  long. 

She  had  an  appointment  to  keep  next  morning.  Misty 
and  dark  as  the  day  was,  she  never  noticed  that  -,  there 
was  a  certain  place  in  the  park  to  which  she  was  to  go 
to  meet  him. 

She  left  the  house,  as  she  thought,  unobserved,  never 
discovering  that  a  woman  with  a  thick  veil  glided  after 
her  and  kept  her  in  sight  across  the  dark,  muddy  streets, 
into  the  park,  where  so  few  people  were  flitting,  dim 
and  ghostlike,  through  the  fog. 

She  never  knew  what  watchful  eyes  were  on  her 
when  Saltire  himself  stepped  out  of  the  mist  and  took 
her  hand  and  bent  over  her,  speaking  softly  and  ten¬ 
derly,  to  tell  her  of  his  plans.  It  was  an  open  space ; 
the  watcher  could  not  get  near  enough  to  hear  a  word, 
but  she  perceived  a  yielding  in  the  girl’s  attitude  ;  she 
felt  sure  that  whatever  Saltire  was  whispering  there 
would  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  but  she  was  enraged  at 
hearing  nothing. 

No  doubt  they  were  planning  a  flight,  but  when 
would  it  be — to-night  ?  She  took  up  the  edge  of  her 
shawl  and  almost  rent  it  in  her  impatience,  as  she 
crouched  behind  some  bushes,  so  near  that  the  fog  did 
not  hide  them  from  her,  yet  so  far  off  she  heard  nothing 
that  they  said.  They  could  not  be  going  now  ! 

Saltire  hurried  his  companion  on  for  a  few  yards,  and 
then  Travers  could  see  a  cab  shaping  itself  through  the 
fog.  He  placed  Milly  within  it,  sprang  in  after  her, 
and  they  drove  away. 

Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  her 


plot  ?  In  a  tumult  of  excitement  and  anger  the  woman 
hurried  home,  where  Miss  Grant  kept  her  in  attendance 
for  an  hour  or  so.  As  the  maid  glided  back  from  her 
mistress’s  room  she  started  back  at  the  sight  of  Milly 
hurriedly  ascending  the  stairs. 

“  Miss  Fielding  1”  she  exclaimed,  startled  almost  out 
of  her  self-possession. 

Milly  shook  her  head,  blushing,  laughing,  crying  all 
at  once,  and  darted  upstairs  to  her  room,  locking  the 
door  behind  her. 

“  Miss  Fielding !”  when  Travers  was  speaking  to 
Lady  Saltire. 

How  wonderful  it  was !  If  only  she  might  have 
written  one  word  home — one  word  to  Mark  !  But 
knew  best,  and  he  had  forbidden  it. 

Travers  saw  her  no  more  till  she  was  summoned  to 
Miss  Grant’s  room  in  the  af  ternoon  ;  then  she  came  like 
a  somnambulist,  and  Travers  wondered  that  even 
Horatia  did  not  notice  her  strange  manner  and  looks, 
but  the  lady  was  not  given  to  observing  her  attendants. 
She  commanded  Milly  to  read  to  her,  but  as  she  imme¬ 
diately  abstracted  her  attention  from  the  book,  she  did 
not  notice  how  badly  the  reading  went  on. 

Travers  did  not  catch  sight  of  the  girl  all  day  after 
that,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  she  went  out  to  meet 
Brand  again,  still  in  a  fever  of  excitement  to  know  what 
had  passed  between  those  two  in  the  morning.  The 
valet  was  already  at  the  spot,  and  came  hurrying  to 
meet  her  with  breathless  haste,  obviously  bringing 
news. 

“  They  are  going  !”  Travers  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  going — passage  taken  to  Antwerp  to-morrow 
night,  or  rather  at  three  next  morning.  And  now.  Miss 
Travers,  when  can  I  have  the  things  ?  for  I  must  be  off 
at  once  and  report  myself  in  Hampshire  to-night.  When 
can  you  see  me  again  ?” 

Travers  stood  for  a  moment  thinking ;  she  made  no 
observation  on  the  tidings.  It  appeared  that  things  had 
now  assumed  a  serious  business  aspect  incompatible  with 
any  other  considerations.  She  stood  frowning  and 
reflecting  with  a  concentrated  air,  utterly  heedless  of 
her  companion,  for  two  or  three  seconds,  then  she 
looked  up  with  a  smile,  saying  in  a  low,  distinct 
voice — 

“  Then  you  must  come  back  to  town  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  will  bring  the  jewels  here  at  ten  o’clock ; 
that  is  all  that  I  choose  to  trust  you  with,  and  you  must 
dispose  of  them  as  you  know  how,  or  used  to  know 
how,  by  degrees,  Mr.  Brand.  After  receiving  my  share 
of  profits  on  this  first  instalment  I  shall  venture  z 
second.  Of  course  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  you, 
Mr.  Brand  ;  but  business  is  business,  and  I  shall  venture 
with  the  least  valuable  stones  first  of  all.” 

The  man  burst  out  in  some  protestations. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,”  returned  the  lady’s- 
maid  ;  “  but  we  will  share  the  jewels  in  time,  all  but  z 
certain  diamond  ring,  which  I  have  reserved  for  a  purpose 
of  my  own.” 

“  And  that  ?” 

“  That  I  give  to  Miss  Fielding  as  a  keepsake.  Isn’t 
it  kind  of  me  ?” 

And  there  came  that  horrible  soundless  laugh  that 
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almost  terrilieJ  her  companion.  He  was  a  scoundrel, 
but  lie  felt  as  if  Travers  was  a  fiend. 

They  parted,  and  she  returned  home  with  a  look  of 
intense  satisfaction.  She  knew  the  end  of  the  story 
now  ;  she  seemed  to  see  within  her  grasp  the  object  she 
had  longed  for  so  often.  The  woman  was  rejoicing,  if 
that  may  be  called  joy  in  which  the  affections  have  no 
share  ;  it  is  like  one  of  those  cruel  days  with  the  bright 
sun  and  bitter  wind,  drying  and  scorching ;  it  is  a  hard, 
painful  satisfaction  that  comes  only  of  triumph  in  evil- 
doing  ;  it  has  nothing  emotional  in  it ;  it  closes  instead 
of  opening  the  heart — as  unlike  loving,  heartfelt  joy  as 
those  cruel,  glaring  days  are  unlike  the  soft,  sunny 
spring-time  when  a  genial  wind  waves  the  grass,  and 
sweet  flowers  look  out,  and  everything  is  living,  expand¬ 
ing,  mellowing  into  beauty. 

Such  as  it  was,  Travers  hugged  her  happiness  to  her, 
and  composed  herself  for  the  interval  of  waiting  and 
suspense — a  time  of  suffering,  of  eagerness,  and  fa¬ 
mished  longing — the  tiger’s  pang  before  it  dares  to 
spring. 

How  Milly  lived  through  those  hours,  trying  to  walk, 
speak,  look  like  others,  she  could  not  understand 
herself.  That  night  was  sleepless  as  the  last,  and  the 
next  day  was  endless — endless,  yet  every  time  the  clock 
struck  it  startled  her,  she  was  so  much  nearer  to  what 
still  seemed  impossible.  The  evening  was  closing  in  at 
last. 

Just  at  dusk  Travers  glided  into  Miss  Grant’s  pre¬ 
sence  and  asked  permission  to  spend  the  evening  with 
some  cousins.  Horatia  smiled  as  she  said,  “  Very 
well,”  remembering  how  Saltire  used  to  pretend  that 
Travers’s  nearest  relation  was  the  cobra  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens.  What  odd  fancies  he  always  had  ! 
Travers  hoped  she  should  not  be  late,  should  be  back 
by  the  time  Miss  Grant  would  want  her.  The  maid 
was  so  seldom  off  her  [X)St  that  Horatia  could  afford  to 
be  gracious ;  besides,  she  did  not  approve  of  her 
attendants  thinking  themselves  too  necessary  to  her,  so 
she  had  a  little  malicious  pleasure  in  answering — 

“You  need  not  hurry.  I  dare  say  I  shall  manage 
very  well  with  Milly.*’ 

Travers  left  the  room  with  an  expression  on  her  face 
peculiar  rather  than  pleasant,  and  was  soon  tapping  at 
Milly’s  door. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Fielding,”  she  said,  coming  in,  “  will 
you  oblige  me  by  having  this  dressing-case  in  your  room 
while  I  am  out  ?  One  does  hear  such  things  of  men 
climbing  into  the  windows  of  empty  rooms.  I  shall 
never  have  any  peace  till  I  put  the  things  safely  away  at 
home.” 

Travers  was  looking  her  palest ;  her  eyes  glittered 
more  than  ever  as  she  stood  regarding  Milly,  who  was 
at  the  table,  her  hands  upon  it,  endeavouring  to  steady 
herself  and  control  the  quivering  fear  that  was  creeping 
over  her. 

She  had  been  trying  to  write  something  when  the 
maid  came  in,  but  the  pen  had  shaken  strangely. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Fielding,”  pursued  the  other  more 
softly  than  ever,  “  we  have  had  some  pleasant  days 
together,  but  I  suppose  now  you  are  going  home  I  must 
not  expect  many  more  ?” 


Milly  started  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  woman’s 
face  as  though  her  secret  had  been  surprised,  but 
Travers  went  on — 

“  So  I  have  come  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  keep¬ 
sake.  This  little  ring,”  and  she  held  out  a  jewel  that 
flashed  in  the  candlelight. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  too  h-andsome,”  Milly  said,  shrinking 
back  surprised. 

Travers  smiled  again. 

“  It  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks,  I  fear,  but  if  you  will 
accept  it  from  me - •” 

And  she  put  it  on  the  girl’s  finger,  kissing  her  with 
cold,  cold  lips. 

Milly  instinctively  shuddered  at  that  embiace,  but  she 
seemed  hardly  conscious  of  the  gift. 

“  May  the  dressing-case  stay  here  all  night,  by-the- 
bye,  and  then  I  shall  not  trouble  you  if  I  chance  to  be 
late  ?” 

And  Travers  hurried  away. 

She  had  no  intention,  however,  of  trusting  Milly 
with  Miss  Grant  on  this  particular  occasion,  being  by 
no  mea"s  sure  the  girl  would  not  betray  herself,  and 
just  in  right  time  she  appeared  to  assist  at  her  mistress’s 
retiring  for  the  night,  and  watched  Milly’s  faint,  fevered 
struggles  for  composure.  Would  she  break  down  ? 

Travers  intimated,  with  some  of  her  neat  lying,  that 
Milly  had  not  been  looking  well,  appeared  to  have  a 
threatening  of  illness,  and  Horatia,  in  terror  of  “  any¬ 
thing  catching,”  sent  her  at  once  to  her  room,  and  so 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  no  word 
should  be  said  of  reclaiming  the  dressing-case  that 
night. 

At  last  the  maid  too  was  dismissed,  the  gas  was 
turned  out,  everything  in  the  house  was  still.  Travers 
could  hear  the  distant  tick  of  the  hall-clock  as  she  sat 
listening  upstairs.  How  she  listened  till  the  air 
seemed  full  of  sounds  which  she  knew  were  not  real : 
the  first  real  noise  would  put  all  these  phantom  sounds  to 
flight.  Hark  !  there  it  was.  A  door  was  closed  gently, 
then  a  footstep  came  stealing  down  the  stairs,  then  bolts 
withdrawn,  and  opening  of  the  breakfast-room  window, 
whence  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  garden. 

She  stole  to  a  staircase  window  and  waited  a  few 
more  breathless  seconds.  Yes!  there  stood  the  little 
figure,  hesitating,  just  under  one  of  the  lamps  ;  only  for 
one  instant,  and  then  a  tall  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  came 
forward  hastily,  put  an  arm  round  her,  and  hurried  her 
away. 

She  was  gone.  The  shroud  had  covered  her. 

Travers  stood  awhile  thinking,  and  then  went  slowly, 
noiselessly  back  to  her  room. 

Those  must  have  been  strange  thoughts  she  took 
with  her.  There  is  an  awful  significance  even  for  this 
world  in  that  question,  “  What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  sou/  T*  What  for  the  spirit  life  that 
makes  company  in  darkness,  the  sense  of  existence  that 
stretches  beyond  all  time  ?  The  shrunken,  disinherited 
life  that  only  recognises  what  is  material  is  a  frightful 
contrast  to  that  real  living  that  sees  in  itself  a  part  of 
the  infinite  and  immortal.  What  shall  be  given  in 
exchange  ?  What  is  given  every  day  ? 

The  morning  had  come  at  last,  slowly,  lingeringly 
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Travers  did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  im¬ 
pending  discovery,  and  remained  in  ambush  till  there 
came  a  hasty  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  housemaid 
entered  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  her  face. 

“  Miss  Travers,*’  she  began,  “  I’ve  been  to  Miss 
Fielding’s  room,  and  she  isn’t  there;  her  bed’s  never 
been  slept  in.  There’s  this  letter  fcA  you  on  the  table, 
and  this  other  for  Mr.  Mark  Vernon.” 

Travers  called  up  an  astonished  look,  opened  the 
note,  and  read,  though  it  was  hard  to  read  the  trembling 
lines : — 

“  Dear  Travers, — Ask  Miss  Grant  to  forgive  me 
and  every  one.  I  have  gone  away.  They  will  never 
see  me  again.  Thank  you  for  all  kindness,  and  thank 
Miss  Grant  and  all  friends.  “  M.  F.” 

Travers  did  not  share  the  information  with  the  staring 
housemaid,  but  signed  to  her  to  go,  with  such  a  look 
of  horror  that  the  woman  divined  all  things  terrible, 
and  ran  down  to  the  kitchen  to  spread  the  alarm. 
Then  Travers  coolly  proceeded  to  open  and  read  the 
letter  to  Mark  ;  it  was  still  more  blotted  and  difficult  to 
decipher  than  her  own,  but  she  made  it  out  at  last. 

“  Mark  !  dear  Mark, — Forgive  me  if  you  can.  I 
am  doing  what  I  cannot  help  doing  ;  for,  Mark,  he  loves 
me  and  I  love  him.  I  did  not  know  what  this  was 
when  I  gave  my  word  to  you.  Forgive  me,  and  ask 
father  and  mother  to  forgive  me.  I  cannot  help  it. 

“  Millv.” 

This  was  all,  and  Travers  sat  thinking  over  it  for  a 
long  while  till  she  was  interrupted  by  the  housekeeper, 
who  came  panting  up  many  stairs  to  ask  what  really 
was  the  matter. 

Travers  showed  her  the  note. 

“  She’s  gone,  you  see,”  she  observed.  “  I’m  not  so 
much  surprised.  I  saw  things  abroad  I  didn’t  like. 
Depend  upon  it  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  Miss  Grant’s 
difference  with  Sir  Henry.” 

Of  course  all  the  servants  knew  the  engagement  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  housekeeper  broke  out  shrill  with 
horror.  More  servants  were  coming  up  to  hear  ;  there 
was  soon  a  little  crowd,  gossiping,  scandalising,  relating 
what  had  been  their  suspicions  “  from  the  first.” 

Travers  waited  till  the  audience  was  big  enough 
before  producing  her  last  great  effect ;  meanwhile  she 
excited  the  discussion  more  and  more,  till  at  last,  when 
it  was  most  fast,  most  furious,  her  voice  rang  through 
the  noise,  exdmming  in  a  tragic  tone — 

“Oh  !  my  diamonds  !  my  diamonds  !” 

There  was  a  sudden  silence,  all  eyes  turned  to  her. 

“  I  left  them  in  her  charge  last  night  when  I  went 
out  to  tea.  I’m  never  easy  away  from  them.  Oh  !  my 
diamonds  !  Tell  me  they’re  safe  !” 

The  whole  party  rushed  into  Milly’s  room.  Travers 
darted  at  the  box  and  tried  the  lid. 

“  It’s  open  !”  she  shrieked.  “  It’s  open  !” 

The  horrified  spectators  gathered  round  her. 

“  I  daren’t  look,”  cried  Travers  hysterically.  “  Mrs. 
Marston,  you  come  and  see.” 

Mrs.  Marston  came  forward,  lifted  tray  after  tray, 
opened  case  after  case — the  jewels  were  gone.  There 


was  a  silence  of  consternation,  and  in  the  stillness  Miss 
Grant’s  bell  was  heard  to  ring  with  some  distinctness, 
as  of  a  bell  that  had  rung  before  unheard. 

“  Oh  !  I  can’t  go  to  her  !  I  daren’t  go  !”  cried  Tra¬ 
vers.  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  sympathy  and  indignation, 
and  the  bell  pealed  out  again  still  more  impatiently,  but 
it  remained  unanswered,  till  Miss  Grant,  unable  to 
understand  this  neglect,  and  attracted  by  the  voices, 
appeared  upon  the  stairs  in  her  dressing-gown.  She 
called,  but  all  were  talking  up  there  and  did  not  hear 
hear ;  a  sickening  sense  of  “  something  the  matter” 
came  over  her  as  she  ran  up  calling  Travers. 

There  was  no  reply  but  an  hysterical  scream  as  the 
lady  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  group  and 
stood  looking  from  one  face  to  another  in  astonishment. 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  she  asked  half  angrily. 

“  Oh,  ma’am  !”  sobbed  Travers,  with  her  face  hidden. 
“  Oh,  ma’am,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  are  you 
doing  with  my  dressing-case  ?” 

“  The  jewels  have  been  stolen,”  faltered  Mrs. 
Marston. 

“  What !”  Horatia  came  forward  to  examine  the 
box.  “  How  is  this  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  Tra¬ 
vers,  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Mrs.  Marston,  I  must 
have  an  answer  at  once.” 

“  Miss  Fielding — ma’am,”  gasped  the  housekeeper. 

“  Well,  what  of  her  ?  Is  she  ill  ?” 

“  She’s — gone,  ma’am — and  the  jewels  gone  too.” 

“  You’re  mad  !”  exclaimed  Horatia,  and  Travers  held 
out  her  note  with  incoherent  exclamations. 

“  Look,  ma’am  !  I  left  the  jewels  with  her  while  I 
was  out.  Oh  dear !  And  how  could  any  one  have 
thought  she  had  that  wickedness  in  her  ?  And  I 
trusting  her  like  my  own  sister  !” 

Horatia  had  turned  a  little  pale,  and  sat  down  to  read 
the  note. 

“  What  is  it  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out,”  she  said,  look¬ 
ing  up.  There  were  all  the  maids  in  the  house  gazing, 
Mrs.  Marston  shaking  her  head  and  looking  virtuous, 
Travers  sobbing  in  her  handkerchief.  Miss  Grant  felt 
the  position  too  public. 

“  There  is  some  extraordinary  mistake,”  she  said, 
rising  grandly.  “  But  you  will  not  do  any  good  by 
standing  here.  Mrs.  Marston,  I  think  the  business  of 
the  house  had  better  proceed  as  usual.  Travers,  I  want 
you  in  my  room.” 

She  swept  downstairs,  followed  by  the  mourning 
maid,  who  became  more  coherent  when  they  were 
alone.  She  began  to  pour  out  her  suspicions,  but  at  the 
mention  of  Saltire  the  young  lady  reared  herself  up  in 
fury. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of?  You  forget  yourself,” 
she  said.  “  Sir  Harry  Saltire  is  not  the  companion  of 
thieves.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma’am,”  said  a  voice  at  the 
door,  the  virtuous  voice  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  maid,  “  my 
mistress  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  She  is  very  nervous, 
and  anxious  to  know  what  has  occurred.” 

With  another  look  of  scorn  Horatia  left  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  soothe  her  mother’s  nerves  with  an 
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announcement  of  the  robbery.  Only  of  that ;  the  other 
suggestion  was  too  absurd.  That  Milly  should  become 
a  thief  might  be  conceivable  though  extraordinary,  but 
that  a  man  on  whom  Horatia  herself  had  smiled  should 
have  eyes  for  an  attendant  was  an  idea  of  such  utter, 
insufferable  folly,  she  rejected  it  at  once. 

“  Send  for  your  uncle,”  said  Mrs.  Grant  tearfully ; 
it  was  always  her  last  resource  in  trouble.  “  Do  send 
and  ask  him  what  we  can  do.  He  will  know.  Oh 
dear,  what  a  wicked  world  it  is  !” 

Mrs.  Grant’s  moral  reflection  was  one  frequently 
echoed  by  the  servants  on  that  occasion  j  their  heads, 
too,  were  shaken,  their  looks  also  were  profound  as 
they  uttered  that  it  was  a  wicked  world.  And  no  one 
but  the  ladies  doubted  that  she  had  gone  off  with 
Saltire,  and  not  one  of  the  maids  but  plumed  herself  a 
little  on  her  own  goodness  in  not  having  done  the  like. 
They  “  never  laid  themselves  out  to  catch  gentlemen, 
they  were  thankful  to  say.” 

Not  one  but  had  a  word  against  the  poor,  pretty  girl 
who  had  vanished  so  strangely.  It  was  “  a  wretched 
day”  in  Mrs.  Grant’s  house,  but  some  of  them  enjoyed 
the  horror  and  misery  very  much  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BAD  NEWS. 

How  was  it  with  the  doomed  cities  of  the  plain  just 
before  the  fiery  rain  came  down  for  their  destruction  ? 
Doubtless  they  stood  there  solid,  fair,  and  firm,  with  the 
silent  assertion  of  all  existing  things,  “  we  are,  and  shall 
we  not  continue  to  be  ?"  Doubtless  they  shone  in  the 
sunshine,  the  last  sunshine  they  ever  saw,  as  brilliantly 
as  if  years  of  light  had  been  in  store  for  them,  and  the 
voices  of  joy  arose  as  if  no  flaming  wrath  were  im¬ 
pending  from  the  sky. 

Is  it  going  higher  or  lower  to  pass  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  cities  to  the  destruction  of  a  heart  ? 

Mark’s  life  was  sparkling  brightly  in  its  last  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  the  day  he  longed  for  was  coming  very  near 
now,  and  a  long  vista  of  joy  spread  fairly  before  him. 

It  was  the  day  after  Milly’s  flight,  and  Mark  was 
expecting  her  immediate  return  to  her  home  and  to 
him ;  it  could  not  be  far  off  now,  and  then  she  would 
never  be  going  away  again.  Never  again  !  He  went 
about  whistling  and  singing  to  himself ;  his  voice  made 
the  place  cheery  in  spite  of  November  mist. 

There  was  a  little  delay  in  London  about  that  letter 
to  him,  a  little  consultation  as  to  what  should  be  said 
in  explanation  of  it.  Horatia’s  uncle  had  been  called  in 
to  their  distracted  counsels  immediately,  and  had  taken 
a  very  decided  view  of  the  matter. 

“  The  fact  is,”  he  told  Mrs.  Grant  privately,  “  it’s 
perfectly  evident  that  she’s  gone  off  with  Saltire — biggest 
scamp  in  the  universe.  Our  Horatia  has  had  the  luckiest 
escape  there.” 

Mrs.  Grant  looked  more  than  uncomfortable  ;  if  this 
was  the  case,  what  must  her  brother-in-law  think  of 
her  allowing  the  engagement  ? 

“  But  at  the  same  time,  of  course  the  fellow’s  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  when  he  finds  out  what  the  girl  has  taken 


with  her — impudent  hussy ! — he  won’t  let  her  keep  it.  He 
can’t  countenance  a  robbery.  We  must  keep  the  matter 
in  our  own  hands,  and  let  me  communicate  with  Adam¬ 
son.  We  shall  soon  recover  the  only  thing  of  value 
that  we  have  lost — that  is,  the  jewellery.” 

Of  course  Mrs.  Grant  agreed  to  all  that  he  said  ;  she 
was  quite  venomous,  for  her,  in  exclamations  of  wrath 
against  the  culprits,  but  she  had  no  notion  of  the  foolish 
unselfishness  that  inconveniences  itself  to  get  revenge 
on  its  neighbour.  The  idea  of  its  being  right  and  wise 
to  keep  quiet  and  make  “  no  fuss”  was  an  immense 
relief  to  her.  “  No  fuss”  was  her  idea  of  Paradise. 
But  Horatia  had  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  required  a  conversation  with  her  uncle  next,  in 
which  she  set  forth  her  opinions. 

The  good  gentleman  was  inclined  to  shirk  all  men¬ 
tion  of  Saltire  to  her  ;  he  had  the  old-fashioned  notion 
of  sparing  her  maidenhood,  but  she  had  the  new- 
fashioned  impatience  of  having  her  maidenhood  spared. 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.  Uncle  Robert,”  she  said 
sharply,  angry  at  his  distant  hints.  “  Sentiment  seems 
to  me  quite  out  of  place  in  a  matter  of  business.  I  have 
been  robbed,  and  I  should  say  the  matter  ought  simply 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  They  are  paid 
to  find  out  thieves,  I  believe.” 

“  But,  my  dear  !  your  name  appearing  before  the 
public !” 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  public 
knowing  I  have  been  robbed,  if  that  is  at  all  interesting 
to  the  public.” 

“  Still,  my  dear,  I  think  you  might  recover  your 
jewels  more  easily  without  the  intervention  of  the  police.” 
He  hesitated  a  good  deal.  “  And — and — in  fact,  this 
misguided,  miserable  girl  has  evidently  not  gone  away 
alone.  In  short,  my  dear,  there  are  details  with  which 
it  is  needless  to  trouble  you.  Leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands.  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than  you  have — 
happily  for  you.” 

There  was  no  part  Miss  Grant  hated  more  than  that 
of  ingenue. 

“I  have  no  wish  to  be  spared,  thank  you.  Uncle 
Robert.  I  am  not  a  child  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  What  do  you  imagine  the  girl  has 
done  besides  robbing  me  ?” 

“  She  could  not  have  gone  off”  alone,  my  dear,”  hinted 
the  uncle  uneasily. 

But  Horatia  pressed  upon  him  so  that  he  found  no 
escape. 

“  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  she  may  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  one  whose  name  has  unfortunately  been 
mixed  up  with  yours,  and  it  would  not  be  agreeable  for 
you  to  have  matters  of  this  kind  made  subjects  of 
general  discussion.” 

Horatia  often  boasted  that  she  never  blushed,  but  at 
these  words  she  crimsoned  violently. 

“  So  that  is  the  wonderful  reason  1”  she  exclaimed. 
“  You  can  imagine  that  Sir  Harry  Saltire  ‘  influenced’ 
my  maid  to  steal  my  jewels  ?”  and  she  laughed. 

“  My  dear,  you  misunderstand  me  utterly.  I  fear 
Saltire,  who  is  a  bad  man,  has  led  the  girl  from  the 
path  of  duty,  but  when  he  finds  what  she  has  taken 
with  her  he  will  see  that  all  is  sent  back.  I’ve  no  doubt 
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of  that.  That’s  why  I  want  to  keep  the  whole  thing 
quiet.  Ltt  me  get  my  solicitor  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Adamson.  Profes-ional  men  manage  these  awk¬ 
ward  affairs  so  much  better  than  we  can.” 

Horatia  looked  at  him  haughtily,  fiercely,  and  waved 
the  suggestion  away  with  a  proud  sweep  of  her  hand. 
Why,  it  suggested  a  slight  to  her  !  Impossible  ! 

“  Really,  Uncle  Robert,  you  have  the  most  eccentric 
ideas.  But  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  for 
the  present.  By-and-by,  when  you  are  disabused,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  the  police  to  try  and  get  back  my 
diamonds.” 

She  threw  up  her  head  with  her  most  imperial  air, 
and  left  him  disdainfully. 

Uncle  Robert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  declared 
she  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  then  considered  what  he  could 
do  next. 

Hearing  that  the  whole  household  nearly  had  formed 
the  jury  when  the  inquest  was  held  upon  the  dressing- 
case,  he  thought  it  well  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Marston  and 
Travers  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  Miss  Grant 
would  soon  recover  her  jewels,  and  he  wished  as  little 
publicity  to  be  giv  n  to  the  affair  as  possible,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  desired  that  no  word  of  it  should  reach  the 
Manor.  He  comforted  the  distressed  Travers,  assuring 
her  that  Miss  Grant  attached  no  blame  to  her  for  the 
loss  ;  for  which  she  was  very  grateful. 

Then  he  went  to  talk  to  the  solicitor,  and  so  put  off 
rfie  announcement  which  he  was  to  make  to  the  Field- 
ings  ;  there  was  the  note  to  Mark,  too,  which  he  was 
to  send.  It  was  a  disagreeable  business  ;  how  was  he 
to  do  it  ? 

It  seemed  best  to  inclose  the  note  in  a  letter  to  Milly’s 
father,  and  let  him  tell  the  lover  as  he  pleased.  A  dis¬ 
agreeable  business,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  after  some 
thought  he  wrote  thus  : — 

“  Sir, — It  is  with  inexpressible  concern  and  regret 
that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
a  most  extraordinary  and  distressing  event.  Your 
daughter,  who  has  been  travelling  with  my  niece,  and 
who  has  been  uniformly  treated  with  the  greatest  care 
and  consideration,  suddenly  disappeared  without  warn¬ 
ing  from  her  room  last  night.  On  her  table  the  in¬ 
closed  notes  were  found,  but  no  other  indication  of  her 
purpose  or  the  place  to  which  she  has  fled.  Every 
inquiry  shall  at  once  be  made.  I  have  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  who  will  communi¬ 
cate  immediately  with  you.  At  the  same  time  that  I 
express  my  own  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grant’s  deep  regret 
for  this  unhappy  occurrence,  I  cannot  repeat  too  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  care  and  protection  extended  to  your 
daughter  were  most  complete,  and  that  any  step  she 
may  have  taken  wis  the  result  of  her  own  deliberate 
choice — the  incurring  of  a  responsibility  that  must  rest 
solely  with  herself. — I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c.” 

How  easily  the  words  are  written  or  spoken  that  can 
blast  a  life !  Mrs.  Grant’s  despatch  was  soon  com¬ 
pleted,  and  sent,  with  its  inclosures,  to  the  post,  to 
reach  Mr.  Fielding  the  following  day.  Mark  had  been 
watching  for  the  p  >stiran  that  morning  ;  he  had  not 
beard  from  Milly  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  thought  he 


should  get  a  dear  last  letter,  telling  him  when  to  ex¬ 
pect  her  ;  but  nothing  came,  and  when  he  found  it  was 
too  late  to  go  on  expecting  anything  he  turned  away 
from  the  window  with  a  sigh. 

His  aunt  was  laughing  at  him  for  his  interest  in  the 
post,  and  he  was  admitting  the  accusation,  when  a 
knock  came  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  servant’s  head.  There  was  a  little  boy  from  Mr. 
Fielding’s  wanting  to  speak  to  master,  she  said,  and  a 
very  stolid  little  person  was  discovered  standing  behind 
her. 

“  Ah  !”  said  Mark,  “  so  they’ve  got  the  letter  instead. 
Well,  my  boy  ?” 

'*  Mrs.  Fielding  says  as  how  will  you  step  down  for 
a  minute,  and  she  wants  to  speak  to  you  very  par¬ 
ticular,  at  once,  sir.” 

And  Mark  was  ready  at  once.  The  old  people 
wanted  to  tell  him  the  good  news  themselves  ;  he  quite 
understood  it  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  strode  out 
whistling.  The  mud  and  mist  had  changed  into  a  clear, 
sunny  frost  that  “  dropped  as  the  day  perused  it,”  and 
Mark’s  feet  rang  gladly  on  the  hard  ground  as  he 
marched  on,  so  briskly  that  the  stolid  little  boy  was 
quite  out  of  breath  trotting  after  him. 

“  Had  Mrs.  Fielding  got  a  letter  from  London  ?” 
Mark  asked  suddenly,  stopping  his  tune. 

“  Yes,  sir.  It’s  summat  bad,’’  answered  the  boy, 
quite  indifferently. 

“  Bad  !” 

“  Yes,  sir.  It  drove  Mr.  Fielding  sort  of  mad,  and 
he  cried  and  went  on  with  a  mess  o’  bad  words,  while 
Mrs.  Fielding  sent  me  down  for  you.  She  was  a- 
taking  on  too ;  she  did  scream  out  when  she  see  the 
letter.’’ 

The  boy  stopped,  startled  at  the  change  in  his 
companion’s  face. 

“  What !”  Mark  began  hoarsely,  and  then  checking 
himself  he  strode  on  at  such  a  pace  that  the  boy  soon 
lost  sight  of  him.  What  a  whirl  of  thoughts  went  with 
him  as  he  rushed  on  !  It  never  struck  him  that  the 
parents’  grief  might  be  for  some  other  of  their  children  ; 
bad  news  must  be  bad  news  of  Milly — something 
frightful,  he  could  not  let  himself  think  what,  but 
rushed  on  faster  and  faster  down  the  road,  through  the 
little  gate  where  they  had  paited  that  first  time,  up  the 
garden  path,  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Fielding  was  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the 
shop,  sitting  by  the  table,  looking  stunned  and  un¬ 
conscious,  a  letter  lying  before  him.  Mrs.  Fielding 
was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
apron,  sobbing.  Mark  looked  at  the  father,  their  eyes 
met,  and  with  that  look  his  heart  seemed  turning  into 
stone. 

“  What  is  it  V'  he  asked  at  last. 

Mr.  Fielding  piointed  to  the  letter,  while  his  wife 
sobbed  out — 

“  She’s  gone — Milly’s  gone !” 

“  What !  what !”  Mark  could  not  speak. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  it  means,”  the  poor  mother  went 
on.  “  They  say  she’s  gone.  There’s  a  letter.” 

Then  Mark  took  up  Mrs.  Grant’s  letter,  read  it 
through,  looked  at  it,  folded  it  again,  and  put  it  down 
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without  a  word.  Then  he  saw  that  there  was  something 
else,  a  paper  with  his  name  on  it,  in  her  writing,  lying 
there.  He  took  it  up  and  tried  to  open  it ;  he  did  try  hard, 
poor  fellow  !  but  he  was  faint  and  cold,  and  did  not  quite 
know  what  he  was  doing.  The  note  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  dying,  only  that 
some  instinct  told  him  death  was  not  so  bad  as  this. 

Mrs.  Fielding  looked  up. 

“  What  does  she  say  to  you,  Mark  ?” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  poor  mother,  crying 
bitterly,  came  and  picked  up  the  paper. 

“  You’ll  read  it  ?  You  won’t  throw  it  by  without 
hearing  what  she  says  ?  Oh,  Mirk  !  oh,  Mark  !” 

Then  he  tried  to  open  it  again,  but  he  could  not ;  he 
only  got  up,  staggering  a  little  and  feeling  for  his  way, 
not  seeing  or  hearing,  and  went  out  again  through  the 
garden  on  to  the  road,  walking  very  slowly.  He  was 
going  towards  home,  but  he  did  not  reach  it  for  a  long 
time. 

Miss  Vernon,  who  was  watching  for  him,  came  to 
meet  hfm  smiling.  She  never  forgot  the  look  of  his 
face ;  it  was  as  if  she  had  seen  sudden  death  there. 
She  began  stammering  out  a  hundred  frightened  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  he  saw  and  heard  nothing,  only  went  slowly 
on  to  his  room  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

How  long  he  had  been  there  before  a  recollection  of 
the  unread  letter  came  back  to  him  he  could  not  tell. 
Hours  had  passed  since  his  return,  perhaps  ;  he  did  not 
remember  anything  about  that,  but  there  did  come  to 
to  him  at  last  a  consciousness  of  the  paper  he  was 
holding. 

Her  writing — He  would  open  it  now.  He 
could  do  it ;  he  would  open  and  read. 

He  read,  and  then  all  was  clear  to  him.  He  under¬ 
stood  now  how  she  had  gone  and  with  whom,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  stood  with  Travers  on  the  stairs  that  night. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Vernon  had  waited  and  waited 
wearily.  Mark  did  not  come.  She  listened  at  the 
door,  and  there  was  no  sound ;  knocked,  and  there 
came  no  answer.  At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  house-work  and  the  dairy-work  must  be  left  ;  she 
could  not  attend  to  them.  For  the  first  time  these  ten 
years  she  put  on  her  bonnet  on  a  week-day  morning 
and  went  down  the  village  to  make  a  call.  She  must 
see  Mrs.  Fielding — must  penetrate  something  of  this 
dreadful  mystery. 

But  it  only  darkened  round  her.  At  the  door  she 
met  the  doctor  hurrying  away.  She  could  not  but 
stop  him. 

“  Is  anything  the  matter,  Mr.  Simpson  ?” 

“  Mr.  Fielding’s  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He’s 
very  bad.  Excuse  me.  I’m  in  some  haste,  but  will 
return  directly.”  He  hurried  on,  and  Mi..:  Vernon, 
trembling  and  holding  up  her  hands,  went  into  the 
room. 

Nobody  was  in  the  sitting-room,  but  she  heard  voices 
in  the  bedroom  next  door — Mrs.  Fielding’s,  the  ser¬ 
vant’s,  the  voice  of  the  old  woman  who  always  went 
everywhere  in  sickness  and  trouble  to  help.  Miss 
Vernon  sat  down  and  waited  some  time  before  the 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Fielding  came  out,  crying  and 
bewildered. 


“  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  !”  she  sobbed,  “  here’s  a  visita¬ 
tion  !  I’ve  fairly  lost  my  reason  with  it.  And  my 
husband  was  took  with  a  fit  directly  he’d  read  this 
letter,  and  no  wonder.” 

She  gave  Miss  Vernon  the  dreadful  paper  and  sat 
down  to  cry,  while  those  mysterious,  fearful  words 
seemed  rather  to  bring  terror  than  enlightenment. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  faltered  Miss  Vernon. 

“  Nor  I.  But  there  was  another  for  Mark.  Perhaps 
that  tells  more.  It’s  very  strange.  None  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  ever  went  wrong  before.” 

She  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying,  poor  thing ! 
They  seemed  all  in  the  dark  together. 

“  I  want  to  send  a  telegram  to  my  daughter,  Mrs. 
Green,  at  Yaxley,”  said  Mrs.  Fielding  presently.  “The 
doctor  thought  I’d  better.  Would  you  do  it  for  me  ?” 

It  was  better  to  find  something  to  do  instead  of  sitting 
there  feeling  how  dark  it  was,  and  Miss  Vernon  did 
the  errand  readily,  and  then  returned  home. 

Mark’s  door  was  still  locked.  He  did  not  answer 
when  she  called  to  him  and  begged  him  to  speak  to  her. 
The  commonplace  calls  of  life  were  unheeded  too.  His 
men  came  for  orders,  meal-times  came,  and  food  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  but  Mark  did  not  appear.  All 
other  sounds  were  lost  to  him  on  the  rock  of  his  great 
misery. 

The  dreadful  day  crept  on  slowly,  the  light  faded 
out.  Miss  Vernon  went  down  in  the  twilight  to  ask 
after  Mr.  Fielding.  They  thought  him  a  little  better, 
she  found.  She  could  help  no  one  there,  and  hurried 
home  once  more  through  the  cold  and  gathering  dark¬ 
ness.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  she  dreaded  it, 
though  she  knew  not  why  it  should  be  worse  than  the 
day.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  her  to  feel  such  fears. 

All  was  quiet  at  home.  No  sound  from  Mark’s 
room,  no  sign  from  him.  She  listened  at  his  door  for 
a  long  time,  but  she  heard  nothing,  and  crept  back  at 
last  to  her  fire.  All  night  long  she  kept  the  fire  burning 
and  the  supper  on  the  table,  clinging,  it  seemed,  to  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  come  down. 

The  clock  struck  four  at  last,  and  then  she  told  her¬ 
self  she  would  go  to  bed  for  a  little  while.  She  was  very 
cold  and  weary  and  hopeless  of  Mark’s  coming  now  ;  she 
would  go  to  bed  and  look  forward  to  to-morrow.  The 
house  was  very  still.  She  could  hear  the  crickets 
chirping,  the  clock  ticking  on  the  stairs ;  the  door 
creaked  behind  her  as  she  left  the  room  ;  it  seemed 
quite  a  loud  noise  in  the  silence,  so  did  the  squeak  and 
shuffle  of  the  mice  behind  the  wainscot.  She  shuddered 
and  drew  her  shawl  round  her  more  closely  as  she 
stole  upstairs. 

Near  Mark’s  door  she  stopped  a  moment  and  listened 
once  more.  She  would  have  given  so  much  to  look 
inside,  but  inside  there  was  only  a  man  sitting  with  his 
head  bowed  down  between  his  hands,  feeling  the  pang 
of  a  suffocating  agony  that  took  away  consciousness  of 
all  things  except  itself.  There  is  nothing  that  concen¬ 
trates  every  sentiment  of  being  upon  one  point  like 
pain. 

The  watcher  held  her  breath,  but  she  heard  no 
movement,  no  sound.  How  far  off  she  seemed  now 
from  this  creature  who  had  been  her  charge  from  a 
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child !  The  great  gulf  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow 
had  opened  between  them,  she  felt  that,  and  what 
could  bridge  it  over  ?  Only  one  thing  could  cross  it, 
and  she  went  down  on  her  knees  in  the  stillness  and 
cried  to  the  All-merciful  to  look  in  pity  on  that  break¬ 
ing  heart. 

Then  she  went  shivering  to  the  comfortless  bed  that 
could  give  her  no  rest,  to  count  the  hours  till  the  day’s 
business  began.  It  was  a  relief  to  rise  and  set  to  work 
again,  but  her  mind  was  still  busy  with  the  darkness 
and  misery  that  had  risen  round  her  like  a  mist.  What 
had  become  of  Milly  ?  What  should  they  do  if  Mark 
did  not  appear  again  that  day  ?  And  the  hours  went 
by,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  She  had  almost  resolved 
to  have  the  door  opened  but  that  she  knew  Mark  too 
well  to  fear  any  evil  deed  on  his  part,  and  how  great 
might  be  his  anger  if  she  seemed  to  suspect  him. 

At  last  somewhere  about  noon  she  heard  his  tread 
upon  the  stairs  ;  she  started  and  looked  out.  Yes,  it 
was  Mark  coming  down,  very  slowly  ;  he  went  through 
the  hall  and  out  of  doors.  She  looked  out  and  saw 
him  apparently  giving  directions  to  his  men,  who  had 
gone  up  to  him  as  usual.  Miss  Vernon  felt  a  surprise 
at  it ;  somehow  it  seemed  like  speaking  to  one  who  had 
come  back  from  the  dead. 

“  But  how  faint  he  must  be !”  she  said  to  herself, 
wiping  her  eyes.  “  He  has  had  nothing  since  yester¬ 
day,”  and  she  hastened  to  get  the  dinner  on  table,  and 
then  sent  the  maid  out  to  ask  him  to  come  in. 

When  he  obeyed  the  summons  she  dared  not  look 
up  at  him,  dared  not  speak  ;  she  felt  that  a  word  would 
make  her  burst  into  tears.  He  said  nothing,  and  it 
seemed  more  and  more  like  a  presence  from  the  dead. 
She  placed  food  before  him,  but  she  perceived  that  he 
could  hardly  take  it,  and  presently  he  got  up,  took 
some  brandy  from  the  cupboard,  and  swallowed  some. 
Miss  Vernon  was  surprised  into  looking  up,  for  Mark 
was  a  most  abstemious  man,  and  then  she  saw  the  same 
look  in  his  face  that  had  surprised  her  yesterday,  that 
look  that  was  like  nothing  but  death — white,  locked, 
rigid,  lined  as  if  that  terrible  night  had  done  the  work 
of  years. 

One  of  his  men — it  was  I.aban — knocked  at  the  door 
presently  to  ask  for  some  orders,  and  when  Mark 
answered  she  noticed  the  same  change  in  his  voice 
as  in  his  face — all  the  life  seemed  to  have  died  out 
of  it. 

“  Have  you  heard  how  Mr.  Fielding  is  this  morning, 
Laban  ?”  said  Miss  Vernon,  by  way  of  letting  Mark 
know  of  their  calamity. 

“  Not  since  you  sent  down  this  morning,  ma’am. 
They  said  he  was  a  little  better  then.” 

The  introduction  helped  her  to  say — 

“  He  had  a  fit  yesterday,  Mark — a  fit  of  paralysis  in 
the  Dornton  road,  but  they  thought  he  would  rally 
and - ” 

Mark  made  a  little  gesture  as  if  he  had  heard  enough, 
and  left  her — to  try  and  live  through  his  long  hours  of 
work  and  rest,  hours  all  hideous  and  unmeaning  now, 
crushed  out  of  shape  by  this  dreadful  pain  that  had  not 
yet  become  comprehensible. 

He  had  not  realised  what  the  burden  actually  was  ; 


it  kept  revealing  itself  little  by  little  as  he  went  about 
and  spoke  and  transacted  his  business.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  this  misery  became  a  defined  thing ;  he 
saw  gradually  what  it  meant — the  hopelessness,  shame, 
ruin. 

Perhaps  the  night  that  followed  was  worse  than  the 
last ;  when  he  was  alone  again  in  the  dark,  when  he 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  head,  that  throbbed  so  madly, 
and  set  himself  to  think — a  little.  Then  it  was  that  a 
sense  came  to  him  that  it  was  unbearable,  unbearable, 
yet  how  could  he  escape  ?  No  !  there  was  no  escape, 
no  hope. 

“  Then  I  am  in  hell !”  he  cried  out  wildly.  “lam 
in  hell !” 

And  what  a  paradise  it  was  from  which  he  had 
fallen — how  long  ago  ?  It  seemed  very  long,  very  long, 
since  he  was  so  utterly  happy,  those  days  when  he 
had  been  near  her,  when  the  sweet  face  had  smiled  upon 
him,  when  they  seemed  to  belong  to  each  other.  Now 
he  had  nothing  ;  he  had  never  had  what  he  had  thought 
his  own. 

Poor  Mark  !  Is  it  well  to  follow  you  here  ? 

Surely  the  anguish  of  the  fallen  upon  the  battle-field, 
the  change  from  the  glitter  and  the  glory  of  war  to  the 
writhing  of  the  crushed  man  in  the  dust,  does  not  bear 
much  contemplation.  And  there  are  no  words  that  can 
reach  the  pathos  of  this  fall,  the  suffering  of  a  heart 
strong,  gallant,  and  broken. 

When  it  was  that  a  remembrance  of  a  bitter  wrong 
done  to  ler  stirred  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  his 
spirit  he  did  not  know,  but  by-and-by  that  thought  had 
arisen  and  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  power.  He  had 
felt  weak  before,  stunned  with  the  blow ;  now  the  old 
strength  rushed  back  like  a  tide,  and  a  stern,  fierce 
determination  dawned  in  his  face. 

Those  who  met  him  the  next  day  felt  this  new 
change  in  him ;  the  sympathetic  voice  was  no  longer 
dulled,  but  sharp,  clear,  decisive.  Not  even  an  inquiry 
after  poor  Fielding,  who  was  lying  in  a  very  precarious 
state,  softened  his  way  of  speaking.  It  was  in  this 
mood  that  he  encountered  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  come 
down  to  see  Milly’s  father  and  arrange  certain  matters, 
as  the  ladies  would  not  visit  the  Manor  that  year. 

“  Uncle  Robert”  pounced  upon  Mark  as  a  fit  recipient 
for  his  regrets  and  explanations  when  he  found  how  it 
was  with  Mr.  Fielding.  Of  course  he  uttered  not  a 
word  of  the  diamonds,  but  relieved  his  mind  with 
wholesale  abuse  of  Saltire. 

“  He  is  the  most  consummate  scoundrel,”  Mr.  Grant 
was  saying,  as  the  two  men  walked  through  the  park 
together.  “  How  my  sister-in-law  could  tolerate  him 
is  strange  enough,  but  he  has  a  wonderful  ascendency 
over  women.” 

There  was  a  curious  fixed  look  in  Mark’s  eyes ;  it 
was  so  bitter  to  talk  to  this  man,  to  hear  him  name  ier 
name.  Her  name  !  He  could  have  cried  out  to  Robert 
Grant  to  stop,  and  not  drive  him  quite  mad  by  that 
word. 

“  He  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  misery,  I  know, 
but  how  it  could  have  occurred  in  this  case  with  a  young 
lady  so  well  protected - ” 

“  It  would  be  a  good  work,”  said  Mark  rather  sud- 
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denly,  not  looking  at  the  other — “  it  would  be  a  good 
work  to  kill  that  man.” 

The  low  tone  was  steady,  passionless,  full  of  calm 
conviction.  Mr.  Grant  was  startled. 

“  Good  heavens,  my  good  sir  !”  he  exclaimed  with  a 
pettish  nervousness,  “  take  care  what  you  say.” 

“  Would  it  not  be  a  good  deed  ?”  Mark  repeated  in 
precisely  the  same  tone.  **  Can  any  one  reckon  the 
misery  he  causes  ?  Do  we  not  kill  snakes  because  they 
sting  ?” 

There  was  something  alarming,  something  strange  in 
this  man  ;  Mr.  Grant  was  glad  to  get  away  and  forget 
him. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — a  quiet,  bright,  peaceful- 
looking  day — but  Miss  Vernon  felt  only  uneasiness 
when  Mark  appeared  in  his  “  week-day  clothes.”  Was 
he  not  going  to  church  ?  He  sat  silent  all  breakfast¬ 
time,  and  afterwards  betook  himself  to  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  house  with  folded  arms  and  the  rigid 
look  upon  his  face. 

Miss  Vernon  dared  not  speak  to  him ;  she  only 
dressed  herself  when  church-time  came,  and  stood  with 
her  prayer-book  in  her  hand  waiting  for  him  on  the 
doorstep,  but  he  took  no  notice.  Then  she  went  up  to 
him  and  said  timidly — 


“  Mark,  are  you  not  coming  ?” 

“  No,”  he  answered  listlessly. 

And  he  had  never  wilfully  missed  that  duty  before ; 
the  tears  rushed  into  Miss  Vernon’s  eyes  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Dear  Mark,  you  will  not  leave  your  church  ?  You 
were  always  so  good.” 

He  only  shook  his  head  wearily,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  him,  while  he  walked  on,  pondering  dreamily 
on  the  echo  her  words  had  left  in  his  mind. 

“  Always  so  good  !  What  does  goodness  mean  but 
that  a  man  can  bear  a  certain  weight  without  breaking 
down  ?  Now  I’ve  got  more  than  I  can  bear.  I’ve 
broken  down.  I  shall  never  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
again.  I  shall  never  forgive.  My  one  hope  in  the 
world  is  that  I  may  destroy  my  enemy.  Yes  !  lam  her 
protector  still.  Till  she  is  another  man’s  wife  nothing 
alters  that.  I  am  her  vowed  protector,  and  I  will  keep 
my  word.” 

Yes  !  that  was  what  gave  him  power  to  go  on  living 
after  the  horror  of  these  days.  There  was  still  one 
business  for  him  in  the  world ;  he  could  still  be  her 
defender,  her  avenger,  and  he  clung  to  the  thought  with 
an  intuitive  perception  that  it  was  the  only  barrier 
between  him  and  the  deadly  inaction  of  despair. 
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VII. — LADY  MORSAN  (SYDNEY  OWENSON). 


Sf  ENTER  my  protest  against  dates,”  cries 
;  LadyMorgan  in  her  Autobiography;  “what 
has  a  woman  to  do  with  dates  ?  I  mean 
to  have  none  of  them.”  We  have  some 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  1783 
was  the  year  when  the  lucky,  fascinating 
Owenson  first  saw  the  light.  But 
j  I  though  she  preserves  an  obstinate  silence  as  to 
^  she  year,  she  has  no  objection  to  tell  the  day — 
the  was  born  on  Christmas  morning,  while 
^  chimes  were  ringing,  chimneys  were  smoking, 
^  and  friends  were  feasting  in  the  “  ancient  ould” 
city  of  Dublin.  Among  these  festive  supper-tables 
was  one  presided  over  by  Robert  Owenson,  a  gay, 
handsome  Irish  actor.  The  circle  gathered  round  him 
was  oddly  composed  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  musical 
composers,  and  clergymen.  Father  Faber,  a  noted 
Dominican  friar ;  Counsellor  Lysaght,  an  eloquent 
wit  and  barrister ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Macklin,  nephew 
to  Macklin  the  actor,  and  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
bagpipes,  were  among  the  guests.  It  was  a  fitting 
occasion  for  the  brilliant  Sydney,  who  was  eminently 
a  being  formed  for  society,  to  make  her  entree  into  the 
world.  Two  o’clock  struck ;  Mr.  Owenson  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  table,  and  on  his  return  announced 
the  birth  of  a  “  dear  little  Irish  girl — the  very  thing  I 
have  always  wished  for.”  The  “  blessed  baby”  was 
brought  in,  her  health  was  drunk  with  three  times 
three,  by  the  title  of  “  Foghan  Foh  !”  or  “Wait  Awhile,” 


and  Mr.  O.venson  sang  first  in  Irish,  and  then  in 
English,  Carolan’s  famous  song  of  “  O’Rourke’s  Noble 
Feast.”  The  chorus  was  lustily  repeated  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  joined  in — 

“  Oh !  you  are  welcome  heartily, 

Welcome,  grammachree, 

Welcome  heartily,  welcome  joy !” 

The  career  of  Robert  Owenson  was  romantic.  His 
mother  had  been  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Malby  Crofton, 
of  Longford  House,  in  Sligo.  She  had  eloped  with  a 
stalwart  young  farmer,  and  lo^t  caste  accordingly. 
Her  musical  skill  was  so  great  that  she  was  called 
“  Clasagh  au  Valla,” — the  harp  of  the  valley.  Her 
beautiful  voice  was  inherited  by  her  only  son,  Robert ; 
he  was  patronised  by  a  rich  Galway  squire,  Mr.  Blake, 
who  brought  him  to  London  and  placed  him  under  the 
musical  tuition  of  Dr.  Arne.  Young  Robert  soon 
became  stage-struck  ;  he  failed  as  a  tragic  actor,  but 
succeeded  as  Captain  Macheath  in  the  Beggar  s  Opera. 
After  some  years’  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Hill,  of  Shrewsbury,  the  “  sober 
steadfast  daughter”  of  a  substantial  citizen.  She  hated 
the  stage,  and  persuaded  her  easy-going  husband  to 
become  an  oratorio  singer.  This  he  did,  but  his 
dramatic  tendencies  were  so  strong  that  when  Mr.  Duly, 
of  Castle  Daly,  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Dublin,  asked  him  to  become  deputy-manager,  he  wil¬ 
lingly  consented.  His  wife  was  not  told  till  after  the 
articles  were  signed.  Her  horror  of  Irish  exaggers- 
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tion  and  of  dear  dirty  Dublin  was  great.  She  was, 
moreover,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
found  some  comfort  during  her  exile  in  visiting  a 
friend,  the  wife  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  who  lived  in 
the  town  of  Portarlington,  celebrated  at  that  time  as 
the  retreat  for  a  number  of  French  Huguenots. 

Lady  Morgan  tells  how  she,  her  mother,  and  her 
little  sister  Olivia  drove  from  Portarlington  one  dreary 
winter’s  evening.  Their  vehicle  crept  up  the  ill- 
paved  hill  of  an  old  street  in  the  oldest  part  of  Dublin 
called  Fishamble-street.  Here  Mr.  Owenson,  who 
ha(t  hopelessly  quarrelled  with  his  patron,  Mr.  Daly, 
was  remodelling  a  theatre  out  of  an  old  music-hall. 
A  gaunt  man  with  a  flaring  lantern,  who  rang  a  bell 
as  he  came  forward,  announced  himself  as  Pat  Brennan, 

“  the  man  about  the  place  from  the  beginning  of  time 
and  before.”  Escorted  by  Mr.  Owenson,  the  travellers 
were  brought  into  a  vast  space  with  an  atmosphere  of 
dust  and  smoke.  Stunned  by  “  the  fall  of  hammers, 
the  grinding  of  saws,  and  the  screwing  of  wheels,” 
they  crossed  a  long  plank  that  shivered  over  an  open 
pit,  where  some  remains  of  velvet  seats  were  still 
visible  ;  then  through  mountains  of  chips  and  mounds 
of  sawdust  they  came  to  a  large  well-proportioned 
room.  “  This  will  be  the  green-room,”  said  Mr. 
Owenson,  “and  in  this  room,  my  dear  Jenny, 
Handel  gave  his  first  concert  of  the  ‘  Messiah.’  ”  Little 
Sydney,  who  was  of  an  inquiring  turn,  immediately 
said,  “Papa,  was  Handel  a  carpenter?”  But  her 
mother  sharply  told  her  not  to  talk,  but  to  mind  where 
she  was  treading,  for  she  had  nearly  fallen  into  a 
“  paint- pot  and  sjwiled  her  beautiful  new  cardinal.” 
After  peeping  into  a  terrible  place  called  the  Death 
Chamber,  where  the  floor  had  given  way,  the  little 
party  went  up  a  wide  flight  of  stairs  ;  branches  of  trees, 
gushing  waters,  and  pendent  stalactites  hung  on  every 
side.  This  was  part  of  the  old  Ridottos,  and  when 
an  enormous  cat  sprang  across,  Pat  Brennan  coolly 
observed  that  it  was  one  of  the  wild  cats  the  place  is 
full  of,  with  “  stings  in  their  tails  ;  only  for  them  we 
could  not  live  with  the  rots  (rats).”  A  large  square 
place,  surrounded  by  pastoral  scenery,  and  lit  by  a  real 
moon,  was  hardly  so  welcome  as  the  supper-table,  over 
which  hung  a  lofty  “  branch  of  lights  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  the  banquet  of  Macbeth.”  Beefsteaks  and  punch- 
royal  were  served,  and  the  wearied  party  retired  to  rest. 
But  Molly,  the  children’s  maid,  a  semi-French  importa¬ 
tion  from  Portarlington,  told  her  mistress  next  morning 
that  the  life  was  frightened  out  of  her  by  Betty  calling 
out,  “  Are  ye  awake,  Mrs.  Molly  ?  the  rots  are  dragging 
the  bed  from  under  me.”  It  was  amidst  these  strange 
scenes  that  Sydney  Owenson’s  education  began.  Her 
mother  had  in  her  mind’s  eye  the  recollection  of  a 
model  child  who  had  read  her  Bible  three  times  through 
before  she  was  five  years  old,  and  had  knitted  all  the 
stockings  worn  by  the  coachman.  But,  alas  for 
Sydney !  she  cculd  not  even  learn  a  few  verses  from 
the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  though  she  could  mimic 
everybody  she  saw.  She  imitated  Jemmy  M'Crackin, 
her  father’s  hairdresser,  and  opened  a  shop  which  she 
filled  with  theatrical  wigs  ;  over  the  window  she  wrote 
“  Sydney  Owenson,  System  T^te  and  Peruke  Maker.” 


Connemara  cousins  were  always  dropping  in  at 
Fishamble-street,  and  sometimes  there  were  religious 
synods,  in  which  Father  Faber,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr. 
Langtry — a  deputation  from  Lady  Huntingdon’s  con¬ 
nection — took  part.  Sydney  loved  to  be  present  at 
these  discussions.  Olivia  was  sent  to  bed,  but  there 
was  no  getting  rid  of  her.  A  country  house  was  taken 
at  Drumcondra,  and  here  Mrs.  Owenson  breathed  her 
last.  A  popular  Irish  festival  called  “  Riding  the 
Fringes”  was  going  on  at  the  time  ;  all  the  servants  had 
run  out  to  look  at  it,  and  Sydney  was  the  only  one 
present  to  receive  her  mother’s  last  directions.  “  Should 
your  father  give  you  another  mamma,  as  is  most  pro¬ 
bable,  you  will  be  a  good  child  to  her  in  duty  and 
obedience,”  said  the  dying  woman.  “  No,  no,  mamma, 
indeed  I  won’t,”  sobbed  candid  Sydney. 

Mr.  Owenson’s  lamentations  were  loud  and  even 
poetical.  He  brought  his  little  girl  to  a  carefully- 
chosen  French  Huguenot  school,  kept  by  Madame 
Tersen,  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin.  They  were  led  into 
a  large  room  with  desks,  backboards  and  stocks,  and 
left  alone  with  two  other  girls,  who  eyed  the  new¬ 
comers  sulkily  and  shyly.  At  last  the  eldest  broke 
silence  by  saying,  “  What  is  your  name  ?”  “  Sydney 

Owenson,”  was  the  answer.  “  J/y  name,”  continued 
the  questioner,  “  is  Mary  Anne  Grattan,  and  my  papa 
is  the  greatest  man  in  Ireland.  What  is  your  papa  ?” 
Sharp-witted  Sydney,  never  at  a  loss,  replied,  “My 
papa  is  free  of  the  six  and  ten  per  cents.  !”  This  was 
Greek  to  her  and  to  everybody  else,  but  it  sounded 
grand,  and  had  the  desired  effect  of  overawing  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Grattan. 

The  two  little  Owensons  remained  three  years  at 
Madame  Tersen ’s,  and  were  then  sent  to  a  finishing- 
school  kept  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  had  been  governess 
at  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda’s.  Whatever  Mr.  Owen¬ 
son’s  faults  were,  he  spared  no  expense  on  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  and  wore  threadbare  coats  covered 
by  a  surtout  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  good 
music-mistress.  Every  Sunday  he  called  to  take  them 
a  walk  in  Sackville-street,  and  the  fashionables  of 
Dublin  seldom  passed  without  sajing,  “There  goes 
Owenson  with  his  two  dear  little  girls.”  The  beauty 
of  Olivia,  who  had  lovely  golden  curls,  was  remark¬ 
able,  and  Sydney  had,  as  she  complacently  observes,  a 
certain  jaunty  little  air  of  her  own,  peculiarly  Irish. 
That  she  might  have  made  a  good  actress  is  probable, 
but  Mr.  Owenson  often  said  that  he  would  rather 
see  his  daughters  selling  black  cockles  than  see 
them  the  first  prima  donnas  in  Europe.  He  seldom  took 
them  to  the  theatre,  but  was  strict  in  making  them 
attend  church  whether  he  went  with  them  or  not. 

The  father  was  always  in  some  scrape  or  another. 
A  lawsuit  about  his  great  national  theatre  went  against 
him,  and,  to  make  amends  for  his  loss,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  proposed  that  he  should  take  the  management 
of  a  theatre  at  Kilkenny.  Kilkenny,  with  its  castle,  its 
picture  gallery,  and  Black  Abbey,  was  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  place  for  the  Owensons  to  pitch  their 
temporary  tent.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  had  sought  refuge  there  after  the  French 
Revolution,  and  these  heroes  were  afterwards  repro- 
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duced  in  “  Florence  McCarthy”  and  “  O’Donnel.” 
Sydney’s  brain  at  this  time  teemed  with  fancies.  Her 
father  had  been  vain  enough  to  get  printed  some  of  her 
poems,  written  “  by  a  young  lady  between  the  age  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,”  and  this  little  volume  had,  no 
doubt,  kindled  her  literary  ambition.  At  Kilkenny,  too, 
her  long  career  of  flirtation  began.  Her  sister  Olivia, 
then  an  “  unformed  hump  of  a  girl,”  used  to  tell  how 
she  returned  from  a  country  walk,  and  found  Sydney 
and  two  officers.  Captain  White  Benson  and  Captain 
Erie,  of  the  6th,  sitting  in  the  parlour,  talking  high 
sentiment,  and  all  shedding  tears.  Molly  came  in  to 
lay  the  cloth,  and,  thinking  they  had  stayed  long 
enough,  said  bluntly,  “  Come,  be  off  wid  yez  ;  the 
master  ’ll  be  coming  in  to  his  dinner,  and  what  will  he 
say  to  find  ye  here  fandangoing  with  Miss  Sydney  ?” 
Olivia,  who  had  no  patience  with  sentiment,  pelted 
them  all  with  apples  which  she  had  picked  in  her 
ramble,  and  Sydney,  who  had  been  “enjojing  her 
sorrows,”  shook  her  black  curls  and  burst  out  laughing. 

Real  troubles  were  close  at  hand.  Debts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  loomed  over  reckless,  good-natured  Mr.  Owen- 
son.  After  the  theatrical  season  at  Kilkenny  a  statute 
of  bankruptcy  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  had  to 
fly  from  his  creditors.  He  left  his  little  girls  in  lodgings 
at  St.  Andrew’s-street,  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  faithful 
Molly,  then  he  drove  away  in  a  yellow  chaise.  One  of 
Sydney’s  letters,  addressed  to  her  “  dearest  sir  and 
most  dear  papa,”  tells  how  the  two  poor  loving  little 
girls  remained  with  their  necks  stretched  out  of  the 
window,  and  Molly  crying  over  them,  “  Musha ! 
musha  !”  Suddenly  she  screamed,  “  See  what  God  has 
sent  to  comfort  you  !”  and  in  a  burst  of  sunshine  down 
came  flying  a  beautiful  gold-coloured  bird.  What 
should  this  turn  out  to  be  but  “  Mrs.  Shee’s  old  Tom 
pigeon,  who  roosts  every  night  on  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
and  which  her  mischievous  son  had  painted  y<’//iww.^”  Great 
fun  of  Saint  Molly  and  her  miracle  followed,  and  Olivia 
drew  a  funny  sketch  of  her.  Smiles  and  tears  are 
oddly  mixed  up  in  Sydney’s  inimitable  letter.  “An 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  by  Mr.  Locke, 
gent.,”  set  her  thinking  of  her  first  recollections — the 
smell  of  mignonette,  and  her  father’s  singing  of 
Drimindhu,  “  The  Black  Cow,”  which  always  made 
her  cry.  Later  on  she  has  heard  of  the  terrible  statute 
of  bankruptcy,  and  all  the  energy  and  independence  of 
her  nature  comes  out.  Along  with  the  quicksilver 
temperament  of  her  Irish  father  she  had  inherited  from 
her  English  mother  an  element  of  sturdy  common  sense 
which  served  as  ballast  to  her  more  brilliant  qualities. 

“  I  am  rcsolvctl,”  she  writes  to  her  father,  “  to  relieve  you  and  to 
earn  money  for  you  instead  of  spending  the  little  that  you  will  have 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  will  not  go  to  any  school  where  they  can 
teach  mo  nothing  that  I  did  not  know  before.  Xow,  dear  papa,  I 
have  two  novels  nearly  finished.  The  first  is  Si.  Clair.  I  wrote  it 
in  imitation  of  Werter,  which  I  read  in  school  holidays  last  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  second  is  a  French  novel,  suggested  by  reading  Memoirs 
of  the  Due  de  Sally,  and  falling  very  much  iu  love  with  Henri  IV. 
Now  if  1  had  time  and  quiet  I  am  sure  I  could  sell  them ;  and 
observe,  sir.  Miss  Huruey  got  three  thousand  pounds  for  Camilla. 
But  all  this  will  take  time.” 

Meanwhile  Olivia  was  to  be  sent  to  Madame  Dacier’s 
for  j^25  a  year,  and  Molly  was  to  be  children’s  maid  at 


the  same  school.  Independent  Sydney  herself  was 
go  as  “  instructress  or  companion  to  young  ladies.” 
Having  formed  her  plans,  she  acted  on  them.  “  Aide 
toi,  et  Dieu  t’aidera,”  was  henceforth  to  be  her  motto, 
which  she  heard  from  a  real  live  nurse  whom  she  had 
met  at  a  party  at  General  Count  O’  laggerty’s.  The 
little  girls  had  got  an  invitation  through  their  dancing- 
master,  M.  Fontaine,  and  they  and  their  singing  had 
made  a  decided  sensation.  With  twenty  pounds  sent 
by  her  father  Sydney  paid  for  the  lodgings.  “  Maybe 
I  did  not  walk  into  Miss  Shee’s  dirty  parlo  ir  and  throw 
down  seven  golden  guineas,  Molly  crying  out,  ‘  We 
will  trouble  you  for  a  receipt  to  that,  if  you  please  !” 
The  difficulty  now  was  to  get  a  situation.  The  Rev. 
Peter  Lefanu,  an  eminent  preacher,  was  looking  out 
for  a  governess  for  the  Hon.  Charles  vSheridan,  and 
paid  Sydney  a  visit.  Taking  up  a  volume  of  Locke,  he 
said,  “  Let  me  hear  your  definition  of  an  innate  idea.” 
“  Why,  sir,”  replied  Sydney,  “  I  had  no  idea  of  you 
until  I  saw  and  heard  you  preach  your  beautiful 
sermon  for  the  poor  women  of  the  L  ing-in  Hospital, 
but  having  heard  and  seen  you,  I  have  an  idea  of  you 
which  can  never  be  removed.’’  He  actually  threw 
himself  b.ack  in  his  chair,  took  the  little  flatterer’s  hand, 
“and,  will  you  believe  it,  papa,  kissed  it !” 

But  in  spite  of  this  pretty  compliment  the  Sheridan 
plan  fell  through,  and  Sydney  was  finally  engaged  by 
Mrs.  Fetherston,  of  Bracklin  Castle.  The  evening 
before  her  departure  she  went  to  a  petit  bd  d' adieu 
which  M.  Fontaine  gave  in  her  honour.  She  dressed 
herself  in  a  muslin  frock,  pink  silk  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  was  to  change  her  costume  in  time  to  catch  the 
mail  coach.  But  alas  for  plans  when  dancing  was 
concerned!  She  was  just  dancing  down  “  Money  in 
Both  Pockets”  with  a  very  nice  young  man,  Mr.  Buck, 
when  the  horn  blew  at  the  end  of  the  street.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  for  Molly  to  throw  a  warm  cloak 
over  her,  and  with  her  own  bonnet  and  a  little  bundle 
of  “  things,  she  flew  down  the  flags  that  were  frosted 
over,”  and  got  to  the  mail  just  as  the  guard  was 
mounting  to  his  place.  She  was  poked  in  and  the  door 
banged  to.  “  Is  there  any  one  inside  ?”  asked  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  one  of  the  stages.  “  Only  an  old  lady,  sir,  as 
far  as  Kinegad.”  “  Oh,  by  Jove  !  I  say,  coachy.  I’ll 
take  a  seat  by  you.”  But  at  Kinegad  Sydney’s  pink 
silk  shoe  betrayed  itself.  The  gentleman  seized  hold 
of  it  and  cried,  “What!  let  such  a  foot  as  that  sink 
into  the  snow  !”  so  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  placed  her 
before  a  roaring  turf  fire,  and  made  a  great  many 
apologies  to  the  supposed  old  lady,  but,  woeful  to  say, 
her  bundle  and  portmanteau  had  gone  on  in  the  Kine¬ 
gad  mail,  and  her  whole  stock  of  clothes  consisted  of  a 
white  muslin  frock,  pink  silk  stockings  and  shoes, 
Molly’s  warm  cloak,  and  an  old  bonnet !  Was  ever 
governess  fated  to  appear  in  such  a  trim  ?  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  She  got  into  Mr.  Fetherston’s 
carriage  and  was  driven  to  Bracklin. 

The  family  stared,  but  they  soon  laughed  at  the 
doleful  tale  of  the  petit  bat  dadieu.  Borrowed  clothes 
made  everything  right.  In  the  evening  Sydney  sang 
“  Ned  of  the  Hills”  and  “  Barbara  Allan”  with  great 
effect,  and  ended  by  dancing  a  jig  in  the  back  hall. 
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“  We  all  danced  beautifully,”  she  says,  “  and  I  came 
off  with  flying  colours.”  This  was  her  first  jig  in 
company,  but  by  no  means  her  last.  She  soon  fell  into 
her  new  position,  though  she  played  an  odd  prank  now 
and  then.  One  morning,  seeing  the  water-cask  boy  on 
his  way  with  a  cart  to  a  pure  spring,  she  mounted  up 
with  him,  for  it  would  be  “  charming  to  have  a  drive 
before  breakfast”  and  to  think  of  her  novel  as  she  went 
along.  She  was  then  in  the  middle  of  St.  Clair. 
Invited  by  Miss  Matty  Reynolds  to  “eat  a  fresh 
griddle-cake,  fresh  churned  butter,  and  an  egg  that 
was  not  laid  yet  but  would  be  in  a  minute,”  she  yielded. 
On  her  way  back,  however,  the  bung  came  out  of  the 
cask,  and,  dripping  like  a  mermaid,  she  arrived  at 
Bracklin.  There  was  some  talk  of  writing  to  her 
father,  but  her  Irish  songs  brought  her  into  favour 
again,  and  her  offence  was  forgiven. 

The  Fetherstons  had  a  house  in  Dublin,  at  Dominie- 
street,  and  Sydney  often  went  there  with  them.  One 
of  the  events  of  this  part  of  her  life  was  hearing  Moore 
sing.  Through  Sir  John  Stevenson  she  and  Olivia  got 
an  invitation  to  a  little  musical  party  given  by  Mrs. 
Moore,  the  poet’s  mother,  in  a  small  room  over  the 
grocer’s  shop  in  Aungier-street.  This  room  was  com¬ 
pared  to  a  harpsichord  in  size  and  shape.  Moore  was 
then  the  wonder  of  the  day,  the  pet  of  princes  and  the 
friend  of  peers.  He  was  dining  out  at  the  provost’s, 
and  did  not  appear  till  late  in  the  evening.  “  The  two 
scrubby-headed,  ill-dressed  little  girls,”  Sydney  and 
Olivia,  stood  close  by  the  piano.  The  first  song  was 
“  Friend  of  my  soul.”  Olivia’s  tears  fell  like  dew. 
Moore  bowed  and  sang  again  “  Will  you  come  to  the 
bower  ?”  Then  he  rushed  off  to  a  party  at  the  jolly, 
handsome  Countess  of  Antrim’s.  But  Sydney’s  soul 
was  in  a  ferment ;  she  even  forgot  to  undress  herself. 
The  power  of  the  songs  was  much,  but  the  success  of 
the  grocer’s  son  in  Aungier-street  was  even  more — it 
stimulated  her  to  like  efforts.  He  had  shot  up  like  a 
skyrocket,  why  might  not  shel  To  relieve  her  father 
was  also  another  spur  which  urged  her  on.  St.  Clair 
was  now  finished,  and  one  morning  she  borrowed  the 
cook’s  cloak  and  bonnet  and  slipped  out  from  Dominick- 
street  with  her  MS.  under  her  arm.  She  wandered  on 
till  she  came  to  Henry-street,  and  saw  “  T.  Smith, 
Printer  and  Bookseller,”  over  the  door.  A  dirty-faced 
boy  was  sweeping  the  shop,  and  sent  the  dust  in  her 
face.  Then  he  flung  down  his  brush,  leaned  his  face 
on  his  hands,  and  said,  “  What  do  you  plaize  to  want, 
miss  ?”  “  The  gentleman  of  the  house.”  “  Which  of 
them — ould  or  young  ?’’  A  flashy  young  man  whistling 
“  The  Irish  Volunteers”  now  came  in,  and  marched 
straight  up  to  poor,  confused  Sydney.  “  Here’s  a  young 
miss  wants  to  see  yez,  Masther  James,”  said  the  impu¬ 
dent  boy,  and  “  Masther  James”  chucked  the  “  young 
miss”  under  the  chin,  while  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
have  murdered  him.  But  a  good-humoured  middle- 
aged  man,  with  his  face  half-shaved  and  a  razor  in  his 
hand,  came  to  the  rescue,  told  the  young  volunteer  to 
be  off*  like  a  skyrocket,  and  asked  the  young  lady  to  sit 
down.  Then  he  returned  with  his  face  shaved,  and 
wiping  his  hands  in  a  towel,  he  said,  “  Now,  honey, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  This  was  so  utterly  unlike 


Sydney’s  ideas  of  Tonson,  Dodsley,  and  the  great  Miss 
Burney  that  she  says  she  felt  ready  to  cry.  At  last  she 
stammered  out — 

“  I  want  to  sell  a  book,  please.” 

”  To  sell  a  book,  dear  ?  An  ould  one  ?  for  I  sell  new  ones  my¬ 
self,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “And  what  is  the  name  of  it,  and  what  is  it 
about  ?” 

“I  was  now,”  says  Lady  Morgan,  “occupied  in  taking  oft’  the 
rose-coloured  ribbon  with  which  I  had  tied  my  manuscript.” 

“  What !  it’s  a  manuscript,  is  it  ?”  cried  Mr.  Smith. 

“  The  name,  sir,”  I  said,  “  is  ‘  St.  Clair.’  ” 

“  Well,  now,  my  dear,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  church  books, 
neither  sermons  nor  tracts,  do  you  see  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  it's  a 
Papist  book  by  the  title.” 

“  No,  sir,  it  is  one  of  sentiment,  after  the  manner  of  Wertcr.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  never  heard  of  Werter,  and  you  see  I  am  not 
a  publisher  of  novels  at  all.*' 

“  Hot,  hungry,  flurried,  and  mortified,”  she  con¬ 
tinues,  “  I  began  to  tie  up  my  manuscript.”  In  spite 
of  myself  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  poor  good- 
natured  Mr.  Smith  said,  “  Don’t  cry,  dear,  there’s 
money  bid  for  you  yet.  But  you’re  very  young  to  be 
an  author,  and  what’s  your  name  ?  So  Sydney  told  her 
name,  and  Mr.  Smith  declared  that  Mr.  Owenson,  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  was  the  greatest  friend  he  had. 
“  Will  I  recommend  you  to  a  publisher  V'  he  asked. 
“  Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  be  so  good  !”  “  To  be  sure  I 

will.”  A  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Grafton-street,  was 
dashed  off,  and  away  Sydney  went.  She  was  shown 
into  a  shop-parlour  where  an  elderly  lady  was  making 
breakfast  and  a  gentleman  was  reading.  Mr.  Smith’s 
letter  caused  great  bewilderment,  but  a  promise  was  at 
length  given  that  the  MS.  should  be  submitted  to  his 
reader. 

The  Fetherstons  and  their  governess  returned  to 
Bracklin,  and  during  their  next  Dublin  visit  Sydney 
chanced  to  take  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  a  window- 
seat,  and  what  was  her  amazement  to  find  that  it  was 
her  own  St.  Clair  !  She  had  left  no  address  with  the 
publisher,  which  was  his  excuse  for  silence  ;  he  now 
presented  her  with  four  copies  of  her  book,  and  for 
some  time  this  was  all  the  remuneration  she  received. 
From  her  memoirs  we  learn  that  St.  Clair  was  after¬ 
wards  re-written  and  published  in  England  ;  it  was 
translated  into  German,  with  a  preface  which  declared 
that  the  authoress  had  strangled  herself  with  a  cambric 
handkerchief  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love.  There  is 
no  fun,  but  plenty  of  sentiment  and  high-flown  dis¬ 
cussions  on  men  and  things  ;  it  shows,  also,  an  amount 
of  reading  that  one  would  hardly  expect  from  volatile 
Sydney  Owenson.  She  had  an  immense  capacity,  not 
so  much  for  digesting  knowledge  as  for  swallowing  it 
wholesale,  and  then  pouring  it  forth  on  all  occasions, 
even  when  her  heroes  were  at  their  death-throes. 

In  l8oI  Mr.  Owenson  settled  at  Coleraine,  and 
Sydney,  by  his  wish,  left  the  Fetherstons  to  join  him 
and  Olivia.  But  life  in  lodgings  must  have  been  rather 
dingy  and  dull  after  the  gaieties  of  Bracklin,  and  she 
soon  settled  herself  in  another  situation  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Fort  William,  in  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Here,  as  usual,  she  was  petted  and  caressed ; 
she  had  the  happy  knack  of  making  friends,  of  accept¬ 
ing  kindnesses  gracefully ;  then,  too,  she  was  a  capital 
storyteller,  and  a  real  prize  in  a  country  house.  “  Here 
we  are,”  she  writes,  “  singing,  playing,  dancing  away 
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as  merry  as  crickets.  Last  night  finished  with  my  Irish 
jig,  in  which  I  danced  down  my  man  completely,  and 
was  three  times  interrupted  by  plaudits  in  my  song  of 
‘  The  Soldier  Tired.’  ”  Yet  with  all  these  excitements 
she  managed  to  write  another  novel.  The  Novice  of  St. 
Dominic,  in  six  huge  volumes,  and  one  of  her  numerous 
admirers,  Francis  Crossley,  performed  the  truly  lover¬ 
like  task  of  copying  her  hieroglyphics  into  plain  legible 
handwriting.  She  resolved  to  bring  this  bulky  parcel 
to  London  herself.  In  a  newspaper  she  had  seen  the 
name  of  a  publisher.  Sir  R.  Phillips  ;  she  immediately 
wrote  to  him,  and  in  his  polite  answer  he  speaks  of  her 
“  ingenious  and  ingenuous  letter,  which  portrays  true 
genius.” 

A  journey  to  London  in  those  coaching  days  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  Sydney  had  not  a  well-filled  purse  to 
make  things  smooth.  The  coach  drove  into  the  yard 
of  the  “  Swan  with  Two  Necks,”  and  the  tired  traveller 
sat  down  on  her  trunk  to  consider  what  she  would  do 
next.  She  soon  fell  sound  asleep,  and  was  given  over 
to  the  care  of  the  landlord.  Next  morning  she  took 
her  MS.  and  set  off  to  Sir  R.  Phillips.  Publishers  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  stony-hearted  individuals,  but 
this  Irish  syren  threw  a  strange  spell  over  hers.  Sir 
R.  Phillips  introduced  her  to  his  wife,  and  though  he 
insisted  that  The  Novice  must  be  reduced  from  six  to 
four  volumes,  still  he  paid  her  for  it,  and  awoke  new 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future.  She  bought  an  “  Irish 
harp  and  a  black  mode  cloak”  out  of  her  earnings,  and 
with  these  treasures  she  returned  to  Londonderry. 
The  Novice  had  a  certain  amount  of  success ;  we  are 
told  that  it  was  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  read  it 
again  during  his  last  illness. 

What  with  flirting,  visiting  the  Croftons  in  Sligo,  and 
writing  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  Sydney  had  now  a  busy 
time  of  it.  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  finished  in  1 806. 
Sharp  after  a  good  bargain,  she  offered  it  to  Johnson, 
who  promised  £^00  for  it,  while  her  friend  Phillips  had 
only  promised  £200  and  £^o  for  every  new  edition. 
But  “  the  dear  bewitching  and  deluding  syren”  carried 
her  point.  Phillips  agreed  to  her  terms  and  gave  her 
the  2^3°®  asked.  The  story  was  based  on  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  her  own  harum-scarum  life.  A  young  man, 
Richard  Everard,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her  ; 
he  had  no  money  and  no  profession ;  his  father  called 
upon  the  dangerous  Sydney,  told  her  his  objections,  but 
fell  into  the  same  snare  from  which  he  wished  to  extri¬ 
cate  his  son.  In  the  story  these  incidents  are  dressed 
out  with  titles ;  the  heroine  is  Glorvina,  Princess  of 
Innismore,  and  henceforth  Sydney  became  known 
amongst  her  friends  as  “  Glorvina”  or  “  Glo.” 

The  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  a  “  hit,”  and  the  authoress 
enjoyed  her  success  with  a  naive  vanity  which  had  its 
own  charm.  At  Shrewsbury,  where  she  went  to  stay 
with  her  mother’s  relations,  she  writes  that  she  was 
carried  about  as  a  show  and  worshipped  as  a  little  idol. 
She  had  one  serious  flirtation,  which  lasted  many  years, 
with  Sir  Charles  Ormsby,  whom  she  describes  as  one 
of  the  “  most  brilliant  wits,  determined  rouh,  and 
ugliest  men  in  the  world.”  But  he  was  crible  des  dettes, 
so,  in  spite  of  rings  and  letters,  the  affair  came  to 
nothing.  She  now  began  another  novel,  Ida  of 


Athens;  in  spite  of  her  study  of  maps  and  plans,  it 
was  a  failure. 

The  year  1 808  closed  happily  with  the  marriage  of 
Olivia  to  a  queer  little  physician.  Dr.  Clarke  (afterwards 
knighted  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant).  Mr.  Owenson  went 
to  live  with  the  Clarkes,  and  Sydney  was  more  than 
ever  thrown  on  her  own  resources.  Phillips  and  his 
syren  did  not  agree  about  Ida;  there  was  “perilous 
stuff”  in  it,  and  yet  it  was  accepted  by  Longmans.  Ida 
is  not  only  a  beauty  and  a  genius,  but  a  model  of  female 
uprightness  -,  what  with  her  long  arguments  and  tirades 
about  Greece  and  liberty  the  pages  were  spun  out, 
and  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  being  “cut  up”  in  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

An  acquaintance  now  began  which  had  a  serious 
effect  on  Sydney  Owenson’s  life ;  she  obtained  the 
favour  of  Lord  and  Lndy  Abercorn.  The  marquis 
himself  was  a  grand  seigneur,  handsome  and  courtly. 
At  Baronscourt,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  he  kept  up 
a  semi-regal  state ;  he  always  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his 
Star  and  Garter,  and  the  housemaids  were  never  allowed 
to  touch  his  bed  except  in  white  kid  gloves.  The 
marchioness  was  fickle  and  flighty,  but  good-natured, 
and  really  fond  of  Sydney,  who  became  the  enfant  gdte 
of  the  house.  Still  the  wild  Irish  girl  kept  to  her  old 
simplicity,  and  never  wore  anything  except  a  white 
muslin  dress  with  a  flower  in  her  bosom  ;  her  hair  was 
dressed  by  passing  a  wet  brush  over  her  black  curls. 

Whilst  at  Baronscourt  she  finished  her  novel  of 
The  Missionary.  The  scene  was  laid  in  India,  and  she 
had  diligently  read  up  Indian  subjects.  A  Spanish 
priest  tries  to  convert  a  Brahmin  priestess ;  they  fall  in 
love  and  elope.  This  was  the  rather  ridiculous  frame¬ 
work.  Every  evening  Sydney  read  out  what  she  had 
written  in  the  morning.  The  marquis  told  his  “  sweet 
Glo”  that  it  was  the  greatest  nonsense  he  had  ever 
heard  in  his  life,  still  he  listened,  but  Lady  Abercorn 
yawned  most  dismally.  Nothing  daunted,  the  authoress 
took  it  and  herself  to  London.  Here  of  course  she 
fell  on  her  feet.  She  stayed  at  Stanmore  Priory,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  brought  her  to  town  in  his  chariot, 
and  stood  by  while  the  agreement  with  Stockdale  (a 
new  publisher)  was  signed.  A  portrait  from  a  painting 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  was  the  frontispiece.  Gay,  defiant, 
irresistible  Sydney,  with  her  black  crop  of  curly  hair 
and  her  saucy  victorious  eyes,  is  given  to  the  life.  Her 
position  was  a  dangerous  one.  Poor  and  vain,  admired 
by  many,  envied  by  others,  she  often  played  with  fire, 
and  yet  came  out  unharmed. 

Lady  Abercorn  was  now  bent  on  making  up  a  match 
between  her  favourite  physician.  Dr.  Morgan,  and  her 
favourite  protegee,  Sydney  Owenson.  Dr.  Morgan  was 
not  an  old  fogey  ;  he  was  a  widower,  but  younger  than 
the  wild  Irish  girl — not  much  over  thirty,  handsome 
and  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He  was  English, 
and  had  a  shy  dislike  to  encounter  the  syren.  But  his 
destiny  had  come  to  him,  and  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love 
with  saucy  Glorvina.  She  liked  love-making ;  she 
accepted  him,  but  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  matrimony. 
Before  settling  down  she  insisted  on  going  to  her 
friends  in  Dublin,  while  Dr.  Morgan  remained  at 
Baronscourt  and  wrote  piteous  letters  to  his  “  dearest 
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love,”  his  “  sweetest  life.”  “  I  have  no  love  for  any 
but  you,”  he  says  ;  “  you  have  my  whole,  whole  heart. 
You  are  never  less  interesting  to  me  than  when  you 
brilliz  at  a  large  party.  "When  you  are  true  to  nature, 
passionate  and  tender,  then  I  adore  you.”  Presently 
he  gets  jealous  ;  he  has  heard  of  the  attentions  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Parkhurst.  “Am  I  not  worthy  of  your 
confidence?”  he  writes.  “Oh,  God!  oh,  God  I  my 
poor  lacerated  heart!”  Then  Sydney  clears  herself, 
and  the  doctor  confesses  that  he  has  been  “  most  un¬ 
just,  most  ungenerous,  and  that  he  is  a  beast."  His 
ladylove  sometimes  gives  him  a  little  flattery.  “No¬ 
thing  takes  a  woman  like  mind  in  a  man,”  she  says. 
“  '\\’hen  you  talk  en  philoscphe  to  me  I  adore  you  ;  when 
you  make  bad  puns  and  are  ‘  put  in  mind’  I  hate  you.” 
She  declares  that  if  she  does  marry  the  doctor  she  will 
make  him  the  “  dearest,  best,  and  funniest  little  wife 
in  the  world.” 

At  length  she  returned  to  Baronscourt,  and  Dr. 
Morgan  was  quite  convinced  that  her  conduct  had  been 
admirable.  Lady  Abercorn  insisted  that  there  must  be 
no  more  trifling.  Glorvina  was  ordered  to  come  up¬ 
stairs  directly  and  be  married,  so  the  chaplain  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony,  and  Sir  Charles  (for  the  doctor 
had  been  knighted  shortly  before)  won  the  fickle  Irish 
syren.  The  marriage  turned  out  most  happily.  Sir 
Charles  had  good  sense  and  patience  to  bear  with  his 
wife’s  whims  and  oddities.  She  had  a  great  respect  for 
his  abilities,  and  his  assistance  in  her  literary  work  was 
invaluable.  Her  best  novels  were  written  after  her 
marriage,  when  she  had  the  advantage  of  his  sober 
judgment  and  advice.  Though  firm  and  truthful,  he 
was  naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition,  and  his  ener¬ 
getic  wife  was  always  stirring  him  up.  The  first  year 
of  married  life  was  spent  at  Baronscourt,  but  Lady 
Morgan  soon  wearied  of  borrowed  grandeur.  A  house 
in  Dublin,  at  Kildare-street,  was  taken,  and  she  was 
soon  busy  converting  her  “  piggery  into  a  clean, 
comfortable  abode.”  Before  her  marriage  she  had 
earned  five  thousand  pounds,  which  was  settled  on 
herself,  and  during  the  Kildare-street  days  she  wrote 
O'Donnel,  a  picture  of  Irish  scenes  and  Irish  people, 
which  is  one  of  her  best  efforts.  The  heroine,  J^ss 
(yHalloran,  the  brusque  governess,  who  afterwards 
becomes  the  brilliant  Duchess  of  Belmont,  is  a  well- 
suftained  character;  and  the  fickle  Lady  Llanberis, 
capricious  in  her  fancies  and  wearying  of  the  very  thing 
that  had  charmed  her  a  minute  before,  is  a  study  from 
life  for  w'hich  Lady  Abercorn  unconsciously  sat. 
O'Dcnnel  has  many  faults  ;  it  is  extravagant,  but  it  is 
original  and  striking,  and  shows  a  knowledge  of 
fashionable  life.  It  was  published  by  Colburn,  and 
£SS^  copyright. 

Lady  Morgan’s  next  move  was  to  Paris.  The  Battle 
of  Waterloo  was  over,  and  much  that  was  new  could 
be  said  of  the  France  of  l8l6.  The  succes  de  socthe 
which  she  enjoyed  in  this  congenial  capital,  the  fetes 
and  compliments  which  she  was  paid,  nearly  turned 
her  brain.  Her  work  on  France  made  a  sensation,  and 
she  received  £  1 ,000  for  it,  though  the  Quarterly  Review 
dubbed  it  “  an  impudent  lie  I”  She  revenged  herself 
on  Croker  by  putting  him  into  her  next  novel,  Florence 


McCarthy,  which,  though  it  has  a  confused  and  absurd 
plot,  has  some  capital  Irish  scenes.  The  Craw'ley  family 
are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  vivid  touch.  Lady  Morgan 
was  too  fond  of  political  hobbies  to  be  a  really  good 
novelist.  She  loved  to  enlarge  on  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  penal  laws,  and  the  like,  but  the  readers  of  that 
day  were  not  disposed  to  be  over-critical,  and  they 
swallowed  the  physic  of  politics  for  the  sake  of  the 
sugar  of  the  story.  Lady  Morgan  hated  the  common¬ 
place  ;  she  loved  mystery  and  melodrama.  Her  heroine, 
Florence  M'Carthy,  is  always  starting  up  in  unexpected 
places  and  strange  disguises.  Colburn  was  so  delighted 
at  the  proofs  of  Florence  M'Carthy  that  we  are  told  he 
rushed  off  and  bought  a  beautiful  parure  of  amethysts 
for  the  lucky  authoress. 

She  and  Sir  Charles  now  visited  Italy,  and  of  course 
a  book  on  that  country  soon  followed.  For  this  Colburn 
gave  what  Lady  Morgan  calls  the  “  paltry  sum  of 
£2,000  1”  Lord  Byron  called  it  a  “fearless  and  ex¬ 
cellent  book,’’  and  it  had  a  large  sale.  Some  of  the 
chapters  on  medical  science  were  written  by  Sir 
Charles. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa  was  Lady  Morgan’s 
next  book.  She  took  great  pains  with  it,  and  really 
studied  her  subject.  She  says  that  she  enjoyed  writing 
it  more  than  any  of  her  other  books,  and  in  connection 
with  it  she  had  many  letters  from  the  celebrated  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  who  made  her  a  sort  of  confidante  of 
her  private  affairs.  The  O'Briens  and  O Flaherties  was 
another  success,  and  contains  some  of  her  best  comic 
wiiting.  Meanwhile  her  house  at  Kildare-street  was 
the  focus  for  all  that  was  bright  and  sparkling  in  talent 
and  Liberal  in  politics.  She  was  a  capital  hostess.  At 
her  parties  Moore  sometimes  sang,  and  once  she  did 
not  think  it  infra  dig.  to  step  down  to  the  kitchen  and 
superintend  the  dinner.  “  1  dressed  half  the  dinner 
myself,”  she  s  '.ys,  “  which  everybody  allowed  was 
supreme,  particularly  my  matelotte  danguille  and  my 
dinde farci  a  la  daube  !  It  matters  little  how  great  dinners 
are  dressed,  but  small  ones  should  be  exquisite.”  In 
one  of  the  popular  rhymes  sung  about  the  streets  Lady 
Morgan  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 

“O  Dublin  city,  there  is  no  doubtin’. 

Hates  every  city  upon  the  say, 

’Tis  there  you’ll  hear  O’Connell  spoutin’. 

And  Lady  Morgan  making  tay.” 

The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  a  collection  of  scraps  and 
short  essays,  w'as  published  in  1829,  and  w'as  bitterly 
reviewed  in  Blackwood.  All  Lady  Morgan’s  worst  faults, 
her  carelessness,  her  inaccuracy,  her  vanity,  her  errors 
in  taste  and  spelling,  were  held  up  to  ridicule.  A 
second  w'ork  on  France  was  now  prepared,  but  in  an 
evil  hour  Lady  Morgan  took  affront  with  Colburn  and 
offered  it  to  Saunders  and  Otley.  A  thousand  pounds 
was  to  be  given  for  the  copyright,  and  more  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  editions,  but  the  day  after  the  book  appeared 
all  the  newspapers  had  the  advertisement,  “  Lady 
Morgan  at  Half-price,”  and  it  was  announced  tha 
Mr.  Colburn  was  ready  to  sell  all  Lady  Morgan’s 
previous  works  at  half-price.  A  great  loss  conse¬ 
quently  ensued  on  the  second  France,  though  it  really 
was  the  best  of  the  two. 
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This  was  the  last  notable  work  Lady  Morgan  wrote. 
But  her  success  in  society  was  as  great  as  ever,  and 
London  was  her  special  delight.  She  was  fond  of 
quoting  some  lines  which  Leigh  Hunt  made  on  her  at 
this  time  : — 

“  Ami  dear  Lady  Morgan,  sec !  see !  when  she  conies. 

Her  pulses  all  beating  for  freedom  like  drums. 

So  Irish,  so  mixtish,  so  modish,  so  wild. 

So  committing  herself  when  she  talks  like  a  child. 

So  trim  yet  so  easy,  polite  yet  high  hearted. 

That  Truth  and  she — try  all  she  can — won’t  be  parted. 

She’ll  put  on  your  hishions,  your  latest  new  air. 

And  then  talk  so  Iraukly  she’ll  make  you  all  stare.” 

“I  am  so  fussed  and  fidgeted  by  my  dear  charming 
world,”  she  writes  in  her  Diary,  and  then  she  adds  that, 
sans  vanite,  she  is  the  best- dressed  woman  wherever 
she  goes.  “  Last  night,  at  Lady  Stepney’s,  I  wore  a  blue 
satin,  trimmed  fully  with  magnificent  point  lace,  and 
stomacher  a  la  Sevigne,  light  blue  velvet  hat  and 
feather,  and  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  and  sapphires.” 
And  plenty  of  rouge,  she  might  have  added. 

In  1837  she  was  granted  a  Government  pension  of 
j^3oo  a  year,  and  she  persuaded  Sir  Charles  to  leave 
Dublin  (this  “  wretched  capital  of  a  wretched  country,” 
as  she  described  it),  and  take  a  house  in  London.  Sir 
Charles  died  in  1843,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  his  volatile 
wife,  who  really  loved  him,  and  could  never  bear  to 
speak  of  her  loss.  Still  she  went  to  parties  and  gave 
them ;  she  rouged  and  joked,  and  brought  out  her 
harmonious  nieces.  But  death  came  at  last.  After  a 


musical  party  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1859,  caught 
cold  and  died  on  the  l6th  April  in  the  same  year.  Her 
last  book  was  Woman  and  her  Master,  written  when  her 
sight  was  failing  just  before  her  husband’s  death.  She 
and  Sir  Charles  had  been  constant  contributors  to  the 
Ne^u  Monthly  Magazine. 

We  must  credit  Lady  Morgan  with  a  great  deal  of 
brilliancy,  originality,  and  independence  of  character. 
She  attempted  a  great  many  things  ;  she  danced,  played 
on  the  harp,  sang,  wrote,  cooked,  talked,  and  she  did 
all  with  a  dash  and  an  ease  that  was  her  special  gift. 
There  is  a  saying  that  it  is  better  to  be  born  lucky 
than  rich,  and  it  is  certain  that  people  with  as  much 
talent  as  Lady  Morgan  have  failed  to  attain  the  same 
success.  This  Christmas-born  being  had  what  may  be 
called  “  go,”  and  she  had  also  immense  luck.  She  was 
lucky  in  her  publishers,  in  her  friends,  in  her  husband, 
in  the  way  her  books  took,  in  the  time  they  came  out, 
in  the  amazing  prices  she  got  for  them.  While  Miss 
Austen  only  received  a  few  hundreds  for  her  inimitable 
novels.  Lady  Morgan  counted  her  profits  by  thousands 
and  thousands.  She  not  only  had  a  “  gude  conceit’’  of 
herself,  but  she  persuaded  other  people  to  have  the 
same.  By  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  she 
heard  herself  called  “  Lady,”  which  tickled  her  ears 
and  pleased  her  vanity.  In  short,  the  daring,  careless, 
inaccurate,  insouciante  “  Glorvina”  had  the  fairy  secret 
of  success,  though  people  of  the  present  day  may  stare 
at  the  verdict  that  once  pronounced  her  a  genius. 
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HERE  in  the  thicket’s  tender  green. 

The  thorn  tree’s  taper  white  is  seen. 
Lighting  the  shadows  night  unfurled — 

So  good  deeds  light  this  darkened  v\  orld. 
See,  where  a  swarthy  lily  tall 
Her  spotted  vesture  folds  o’er  all 
Her  mem’ries  of  a  far-off  land. 

When  kissed  by  tawny  sun,  the  sand 
(Her  feet  embraced — roll’d  waves  of  gold) — 
For  grateful  memories  ne’er  grow  old  ; 


And  here  her  lowlier  sister  bends 
’Neath  sheltering  leaf  that  beauty  lends  ; 
There  lie  cool  shadows,  dark  and  damp. 
Where  fireflies  flashing  jewelled  lamp 
Make  starry  all  the  dim  woods  dark 
To  light  some  fairy’s  elfin  bark. 

While  plumy  ferns  in  waking  dreams 
Wait  showers  and  dews  with  diamond  gleams. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  nature’s  store 
Ues  waiting  for  desire,  to  pour 


Her  beauty,  riches,  fragrance,  o’er 
The  earth,  that  treasure’s  gifts,  and  more. 
Repays  in  like,  till  beauty  grows 
From  bounteous  giving  !  so  love  glows. 
And  gratitude,  from  kindly  deeds. 

As  flowers  spring  from  sleeping  seeds. 
Waiting  their  Maker’s  name  whene’er 
Shines  welcoming  sun,  blows  genial  air. 
Making  an  Eden  some  drear  place — 

So  generous  acts  o’erflow  with  grace. 
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At  the  chateau  of  Aurieres  they  eschew  theatricals, 
and  are  getting  up  a  circus.  There  will  be  feats  of 
chateaux  graced  with  riding,  leaping  over  bars,  and  acrobatic  exercises  by 

youthful  members  of 
the  assembly  fresh 
from  gymnastic 
schools.  The  idea  is 
novel,  and  promises 

■0^^  T  amusement  both  to 

^%'r,  -  s  performers  and  spec¬ 

tators. 

The  culture  of 
flowers  is  carried  to 
an  unprecedented  ex¬ 
tent  in  country  resi¬ 
dences  now-a-days, 
and  natural  blossoms 
are  ever  favourites 
with  ladies.  The 
hardy  autumn  flowers 
look  wonderfully  well 
as  coiffures  and  dress 
trimmings.  Most 
effective  are  clusters 
of  china  asters  and 
dahlias  mixed  with 
the  graceful  red  and 
brown  tinted  leaves  of 
the  vine.  When  a 
chatelaine  has  a  ball  at 
her  chateau  she  sends 
for  a  florist  from  Paris, 
who  prepares  not  only 
the  toilettes  of  all  the 
lady  guests,  but  re¬ 
mains  in  attendance 
ready  to  renew  any  of 
those  delicate  garni¬ 
tures.  As  soon  as  a 
wreath  or  bouquet  ap¬ 
pears  to  droop  or  fade 
the  wearer  slips  out 
and  the  clever  artist 
has  soon  set  all  right 
again.  The  Countess 


vendange,  or  grape-gathering  season,  has 
yw  ^  been  late  this  year  owing  to  the  rainy  summer, 
but  particularly  merry  in  '  ‘ 

'  the  presence 
of  their  lords.  In  the 
environs  of  Bordeaux 
especially  it  is  a  time 
of  great  feasting  and 
rejoicing.  A  number 
of  guests  are  invited 
to  witness  the  merry¬ 
makings  ;  open  car¬ 
riages  full  of  ladies  in 
elegant  toilettes,  and 
attended  by  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  mix 
with  the  rustic  char-a- 
which  convey  the 
peasants’  wives  to  the 
vineyards. 

When  the  day’s 
work  is  over,  the  oxen 
in  the  stable,  the  carts 
in  the  barnyard,  and 
the  juicy  grapes  in  the 
great  vats,  whence 
comes  out  delicious 
wine,  the  fiddle  is 
heard  in  the  great  hall, 
wreathed  with  vine- 
leaves  and  flowers, 
and  all  those  who 
worked  during  the 
day  dance  and  are 
merry  far  into  th.- 
night. 

The  master  and 
mistress  of  the  chateau 
with  their  guests  gene¬ 
rally  attend  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fete,  and 
afterwards  dance 
among  themselves  in 
the  ball-room  of  the 
demesne,  so  that  fun 
and  frolic  in  more  or 
less  mitigated  form 
reign  throughout  the 
mansion. 

It  is,  indeed,  in 
country  chateaux  that 
there  is  most  animation  ^ 
parties,  the  prettiest  toilettes,  are  there  to  be  found.  At 
Follembray  the  Baroness  de  Poilly,  just  returned  from 
Marienbad,  is  getting  up  a  representation  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  Angelo.  The  chateau  of  Follembray  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  artistic  fHes  given  by  amateurs. 


created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  the  other  evening 
at  La  Chesnay  with 
dahlias  of  a  purple  so 
dark  as  to  look  almost 
black  in  her  fair  hair  and  among  the  folds  of  her  cloud¬ 
like  white  dress.  The  contrast  formed  by  the  dark 
heavy  blossoms  with  the  light  white  toilette,  gold  hair, 
and  delicate  features  was  perfectly  lovely. 

This  great  love  of  flowers  has  made  our  beau-monde 
think  of  adopting  a  very  pretty  German  fashion — that 
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of  announcing  a  betrothal  by  means  of  flowers.  When 
a  lady  and  gentleman  are  engaged,  the  first  time  they 
appear  together  in  society  they  both  wear  the  same 
flowers,  the  lady  in  her  hair  and  about  her  dress,  the 
gentleman  in  his  button-hole.  Certainly  a  most  poetical 
idea. 

Tie  de  chateau,  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  elite  of 
French  society,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  delightful 
style  of  life.  In  the 
daytime  the  woods  and 
glades  ring  again  with 
the  merry  sound  of  the 
huntsman’s  bugle.  Nor 
is  the  sport  now-a-days 
confined  to  the  male 
members  of  society : 
ladies  take  part  in  it 
with  great  zest,  if  not 
on  horseback,  at  least 
in  carriages,  which  come 
up  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment — at  the  death, 
and  thus  they  have 
their  share  of  the 
pleasure  and  excite¬ 
ment.  In  the  evening 
there  are  concerts,  balls, 
private  theatricals,  and 
flirtations  to  make  the 
hours  fly,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  the  autumn 
months  have  their  full 
amount  of  enjoyment 
for  les  heureux  dit  monde. 

Meanwhile  in  Paris 
we  have  still  an  over¬ 
flowing  of  provincial 
population,  besides  fo¬ 
reigners  from  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Bois  is  filled  of  an 
afternoon  with  carriages 
— but  what  vehicles ! 

Vile  jiacres  with  their 
unhappy  fagged  brutes, 
instead  of  the  handsome 
equipages  and  splendid 
horses  which  are  the 
habitues  of  the  place. 

Theatres  are  giving 
all  the  worn-out  pieces 
of  their  repertoires.  Any¬ 
thing  will  do  for  the 
crowds  which  fill  them  every  night,  and  managess  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  get  up  any  new  play.  Madame 
Angot,  the  Timbale  d' Argent,  and  now,  to  crown  all.  La 
Grande  Duchesse,  have  been  offered  by  way  of  nouveautes 
to  an  ignorant  public.  The  last-named  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  brings  to  mind  a  state  of 
affairs  very  different  indeed  to  what  we  now  behold. 


The  unfortunate  Parisian  pur  sang  who  is  forced  to 
remain  in  the  city  in  vain  looks  around  for  any  congenial 
pastime.  The  Exhibition  has  palled  upon  him,  and  he 
is  weary  of  criticising  the  bizarre  types  of  humanity 
which  at  first  amused  him,  and  more  weary  still  of 
playing  cicerone  to  friends  from  ihe  country.  He  is 

longing  for  the  rentree 
of  his  own  set.  But 
although  November  will 
bring  back  to  Paris  all 
those  who  contribute  by 
their  hands  or  brains 
to  the  working  of  the 
mighty  hive,  the  beau 
monde,  properly  so 
called,  will  still  remain 
absent  for  many  a  long 
day.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  remain  in  the 
country  until  Christmas. 

If  we  are  curious 
about  new  fashions  it  is 
in  country  chateaux  we 
must  seek  them,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  allowed 
to  pry  into  the  nume- 
rons  boxes  which  our 
Paris  couturieres  send 
off  daily  to  their  fair 
clients  in  villeggiatura. 

The  materials  which 
are  the  order  of  the  day 
are  striped,  ribbed, 
checked,  brocaded  and 
chined  woollens,  of  a 
number  of  shades  of 
colour  perfectly  melted 
and  harmonised.  There 
are  fabrics  in  which 
blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  purple  are 
combined,  and  the 
general  effect  of  which 
is  rather  neutral  than 
gaudy,  none  of  these 
colours  prevailing  one 
above  the  other,  so  that 
all  are  toned  down. 

There  are  also  fancy 
woollen  materials  in 
which  tiny  gold  threads 
are  artistically  combined 
with  patterns  of  the 
darkest  colours,  which 
look  particularly  well 
made  up  into  shooting  Jackets — for  ladies,  even  if  they 
do  not  shoot,  wear  vestes  de  chasse  this  autumn. 

In  spite  of  the  threatened  advent  of  paniers,  pretty 
figures  are  rejoicing  in  the  most  becoming  of  jackets. 
The  new  vespn  moulds  the  figure  quite  as  well  as  the 
cuirass,  and  is  less  stiff  and  more  graceful,  with  its 
double  revers, numerous  pockets, and  still  more  numerous 
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buttons  either  of  Rhenish  pebble,  steel  gilt,  silver,  or 
oxidised  metal  or  of  enamel. 

Plaids  are  already  demode  as  costumes  for  ladies,  and 
are  only  fashionable  for  very  young  girls  or  children, 
but  there  are  checks  and  stripes  in  shaded-ofF  colours  of 
very  new  style. 

India  cashmere,  however,  in  pure  self  colours,  dark 
or  light,  remains  the  most  distingue  of  all  woollens,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  associated  for  really  elegant  toilettes 
with  plain  or  embossed  velvet,  faille  satin,  moire,  bro¬ 
caded  and  floriated  silks,  and  fancy  pekin  materials. 
There  are  also  figured  cloths  in  blonde  shades  which 
will  make  up  very  tasteful  winter  costumes,  trimmed  with 
sable  or  blue  fox. 

Besides  the  veston,  our  elegantes  wear  the  Trianon 
casaqtan  and  the  Fenni'ere  casaquin  in  cloth,  cashmere, 
plain  or  ribbed  velvet,  velvet  and  moire  or  velvet  and 
faille-striped  pekin,  fancy  cloths  streaked  with  gold  and 
satin  brocaded  with  patterns  in  stamped  velvet. 

This  last  material,  called  Dauphine,  is  a  great  success 
of  Lyons  manufacture  and  a  most  splendid  fabric. 

The  casaquin  is  worn  either  with  or  without  a  waist¬ 
coat  ;  it  depends  upon  the  general  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  toilette.  The  veston,  of  striped  seal-brown 
velvet  and  satin-striped  pekin,  or  of  bronze,  Russian 
green,  Sevres  blue,  or  fiiwn-coloured  velvet,  with  a 
long  skirt  of  India  cashmere,  cloth,  or  fancy  material, 
brocaded  with  tiny  sprays  of  flowers,  composes  a  very 
pretty  fancy  costume  for  riding  and  following  the  chase, 
with  a  felt  hat  matched  in  colour  to  the  jacket,  edged 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  shade,  and  with 
an  ostrich  feather  fastened  with  a  velvet  cockade  or  a 
jewelled  chsp,  representing  either  a  stag’s  head  or  a 
hunter’s  bugle,  or  an  owl’s  head  with  ruby  eyes. 

For  hunting  parties,  where  the  riding-habit  is  de 
rigueur,  the  Louis  XV.  style  is  ever  the  most  in  favour, 
either  in  silver-grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  galloon  and 
emblema'ic  buttons,  with  stag’s  heads  or  a  crest  and 
cypher,  or  else  of  hunter’s  green  cloth,  or  of  bronze  or 
dark  garnet  cloth,  with  galloons  of  satin  sparely  streaked 
with  gold  or  silver. 

The  waistcoats  to  wear  with  the  veston  or  casaquin 
varies  very  much  in  shape  and  stjle,  for  it  is  made 
separate  from  the  jacket,  and  among  la  creme  of  our 
elegantes  many  are  not  content  with  less  than  half-a- 
dozen,  generally  including  one  of  white  cloth  with  gilt 
buttons,  one  of  white  satin  with  silver  buttons,  and  one 
of  black  satin  with  Rhenish  pebble  or  steel  buttons. 

In  my  last  letter  I  have  already  stated  that  jackets  of 
various  styles  and  shapes  were  rivalling  with  Princess¬ 
shaped  dresses.  This  is  still  more  apparent  this  month. 
The  coat  bodice,  the  veston,  the  casaquin  all  appear  in 
new  winter  toilettes,  and  the  Princess  dress  is  but  rarely 
seen  unless  very  greatly  modified,  the  back  only  being 
really  made  en  Princesse — that  is,  bodice  and  skirt  all  of 
a  piece,  and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  fulness  is  let  in 
,  below  the  waist  to  form  the  train.  The  front  is  made 

as  a  waistcoat  or  plastron  and  tablier,  and  trimmings 
are  placed  very  much  at  the  sides,  where,  just  below 
the  hips,  a  soupron  of  pansies  appears,  altering  very 
much  the  pure  outline  of  the  genuine  Princess  robe. 
I  Combinations  of  materials  bring  very  great  variety  in 


the  general  effect  of  modern  toilettes,  so  that  no  one 
dress  quite  resembles  another.  Even  when  self  colours 
are  preferred — which,  indeed,  is  frequently  the  case — 
variety  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
materials,  the  tiny  patterns  of  an  armure  fabric,  for 
instance,  with  the  plain  surface  of  cashmere,  the  soft 
gloss  of  satin  with  the  dull  texture  of  faille,  and  the 
sombre  richness  of  velvet  with  the  brilliance  of  bro¬ 
caded  silks. 

Descriptions  of  a  few  toilettes  from  one  of  our  good 
Parisian  modistes  will  better  illustrate  my  meaning  : — 

A  dress  of  seal-brown  India  cashmere  has  a  kilted 
skirt,  with  bands  of  moire  of  the  same  colour  fastening 
down  the  kilting  thrice  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  coat  bodice,  with  slanted-off  lappets  at  the  back, 
and  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  opens  over  a 
waistcoat  of  seal-brown  moire,  with  double  revers, 
seal-brown  and  blue  faille.  The  coat  lappets  at  the 
back  have  facings  of  seal-brown  moire,  lined  with  blue 
faille,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  large  bow  of  double- 
faced  ribbon  of  both  colours.  The  waistcoat  of  seal- 
brown  moire  is  ornamented,  as  well  as  the  coat  bodice, 
sleeve  facings,  lappets,  and  pockets,  with  gilt  buttons. 

A  dress  of  striped  velvet  and  satin  garnet-coloured 
pekin  is  made  with  a  casaquin  jacket  open  to  show  a 
plain  satin  waistcoat  of  the  same  colour,  fastened  with 
pretty  buttons  of  Rhenish  pebble  ;  the  revers  are  fast¬ 
ened  upon  the  shoulders  with  one  button,  and  the 
lower  part  is  also  turned  up  in  deep  facings  upon  the 
hips  with  similar  buttons  of  Rhenish  pebble. 

Handsome  buttons  are  a  fureur  just  now,  especially 
ancient  ones  authentically  preserved  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  They  are  sought  for 
everywhere  and  paid  incredible  prices  for. 

Two  more  toilettes  deserve  particular  mention  : — 
One  is  of  olive-green  satin  and  velvet  of  the  same 
colour,  with  paniers  of  satin  fastened  up  with  silk  cords 
and  velvet  bows.  A  velvet  bodice,  with  satin  facings, 
opens  over  a  waistcoat  of  pale  rose-coloured  satin, 
pleated  into  a  plastron.  The  front  of  the  dress  has 
also  a  plastron  of  rose-coloured  satin,  with  facings  of 
ohve-green  velvet  and  satin.  This  charming  toilette  is 
completed  by  a  Rembrandt  hat  of  olive-green  faille  and 
satin,  lined  with  pale  rose-coloured  satin,  and  trimmed 
with  a  velvet  cockade  and  a  long  ostrich  feather.  The 
second  toilette  is  of  black  moire  silk,  brocaded  with 
tiny  sprays  of  velvet  flowers  -,  the  skirt,  plain  in  front, 
is  tightened  at  the  back  with  large  bows  of  black  velvet 
lined  with  ciel-blue  satin,  fastened  with  steel  buckles. 
Casaquin  jacket  of  the  brocaded  moire,  and  waistcoat 
of  ciel-blue  satin  with  steel  buttons.  The  front  of  the 
skirt  is  also  trimmed  with  bows  of  black  velvet,  lined 
with  blue  satin,  and  fastened  with  steel  buckles. 

Evening  toilettes  for  vie  de  chateau  are  all  the  more 
elegant  because  during  the  stormy,  rainy  days  of  the 
season  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wear  new  and  coquettish 
costumes  during  the  daytime.  As  for  bonnets,  they 
are  quite  wintry-looking,  being  made  of  satin,  velvet, 
plush,  and  soft,  long-haired  felt,  trimmed  with  feathers 
and  satin  foliage,  velvet  and  chenille. 

The  question  of  chapeaux  is  still  an  open  one,  for, 
among  a  legion  of  models.  Fashion  has  not  decided  for 
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any  particular  one  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Both 
hats  and  bonnets  are  of  two  distinct  st}les,  very  small 
or  very  large.  The  two  extremes  are  admitted,  just  as 
in  dresses,  which  are  either  short  or  trained.  Every 
lady  may,  therefore,  choose  her  headgear  according  to 
her  age  and  style  of  head  and  face.  Very  small  bonnets 
tend  to  make  a  large  head  look  larger  still  and  out  of 
proportion.  A  large  one  is  more  becoming  to  such  a 
head.  By  large,  however,  we  mean  a  bonnet  with  a 
deep  border,  for  all  bonnets  leave  the  ears  uncovered. 
The  difference  between  a  small  and  a  large  capote  is  that 
the  former  sits  close  to  the  head,  while  the  latter  has  a 
wide  border  protruding  at  the  top  in  a  moderate  form 
of  the  ancient  coalscuttle,  while  at  the  sides  it  is  narrow  ; 
at  the  back  there  is  a  plain  straight  curtain. 

This  is  the  more  novel  shape  of  the  two,  though 
really  an  imitation  of  a  very  old  fashion.  It  is  made 
either  of  felt  or  of  satin  or  velvet,  stitched  plain  over 
the  shape,  and  lined  with  shirred  silk  or  satin,  with  a 
cap  of  tulle  or  lace.  Outside  a  cluster  of  small  feathers 
or  of  velvet  or  satin  flowers  and  ribbons  crossed  at  the 
back,  just  over  the  curtain. 

Very  pretty  capotes  are  made  of  shirred  faille,  very 
becoming  to  all  faces,  and  forming  a  happy  transition 
between  the  straw  and  the  velvet  bonnets.  These  faille 
capotes  are  made  in  all  fashionable  tints — olive,  feutlle 
morte,  bronze,  Vandyke  blue,  garnet,  and  nasturtium 
colour,  or  in  light  shades  of  pink  blue,  mauve,  cream, 
almond,  caroubier,  &c. 

Satin  capotes  are  also  very  pretty  and  elegant.  They 
are  much  trimmed  with  velvet  foliage  and  chenille 
flowers.  The  favourite  blossoms  just  now  are  tea- 
roses,  mixed  with  caroubier-red  roses,  china  asters,  and 
pale  pink,  w’hite,  or  yellow  chrysanthemums,  and  pale 
pink  oleander  flowers  with  silvered  foliage. 

The  fashionable  colour  of  the  season  is  garnet,  a  deep 
red.  Many  other  shades  of  red  are  also  in  great  favour, 
caroubier,  cardinal,  and  claret,  but  garnet  eclipses  them 
all.  Among  other  colours  in  vogue  I  may  note  olive, 
feuUle  morte,  bronze,  myrtle,  and  moss-green,  Sevres 
blue  and  Vandyke  blue,  seal-brown,  vigogne,  beige, 
corn-colour,  old  gold,  and  sulphur  yellow. 

Red  combined  with  white  for  the  evening,  and  with 
beige,  seal-brown,  or  bronze  for  the  daytime,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  pretty  and  becoming.  Prune  is  rather  gone 
out  of  fashion,  but  purple  is  making  its  appearance  once 
more.  Seal-brown  continues  to  be  the  favourite  of  all 
brown  shades,  and  has  quite  eclipsed  maroon.  All 
dark  greens  are  fashionable,  and  one  shade  only  of  bright 
green,  moss,  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  A 
lady  with  white  complexion  and  pink  cheeks  looks 
altogether  lovely  in  a  moss-green  dress. 

Embroidery  and  old  lace,  both  of  which  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  present  fashions,  contribute  to  make  our 
modern  toilettes  resemble  those  of  a  century  ago.  With 
the  casaquin  and  waistcoat,  Rembrandt  hat  and  hce 
ruffles  of  fashionable  costumes,  a  lady  needs  but  a  cloud 
of  powder  upon  her  coiffure  to  make  her  look  like  a 
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portrait  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  But  what  of  simple 
dresses  ?  my  lady  readers  will  perhaps  ask.  Of  course 
they  follow  the  lead,  but  in  a  less  elaborate  manner. 

Dresses  of  serge,  rep,  woollen  bourrelte,  or  beige 
material  are  made  chiefly  with  the  pleated  bodice  and 
yoke  and  double  skirt,  or  else  with  a  plain  jacket  bodice. 
Woollen  fabrics  are  trimmed  with  satin  traine  or  bands 
of  velvet.  The  skirt  is  either  kilted,  and  with  scarf 
draped  to  form  a  second  skirt,  or  else  it  has  only  a 
deep  kilting  round  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  second 
skirt  draped  over  it. 

The  jacket  bodice  and  double  skirt  is  preferred  in 
general  for  winter  dress  to  the  long  polonaise,  but  still 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  quite  forsaken.  Many  ladies 
consider  it  more  becoming,  and  wear  it  with  a  simulated 
second  skirt,  which  is  merely  a  kilting  sewn  on  to  a  false 
hem  under  the  edge  of  the  polonaise. 

Coiffures  are  undergoing  a  great  change.  Without 
toryirg  English  ladies,  vcho  seem  to  twist  their  hair 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  are  completely 
ignoring  the  art  of  hairdressing,  our  elegantes  now  eschew 
all  curls  or  drooping  tresses  or  plaits  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  They  brush  their  hair  straight  up  from  the  roots, 
and  arrange  it  in  plaits  or  rouleaux  quite  in  the  antique 
style.  The  coiffure  a  la  Psyche  is  a  favourite  one  for 
young  ladies,  and  very  becoming  to  those  who  have  a 
graceful  neck  and  well- shaped  head.  Even  for  ball 
coiffures  no  long  curls  are  now  admitted,  but  only  a 
few  short  frizzles  over  the  brow.  Few  ornaments  are 
worn  in  the  htiir ;  just  one  flower  at  the  side,  a  bow  of 
ribbon,  an  aigrette,  a  feather,  a  jewelled  agrafe,  an 
arrow,  dagger,  or  butterfly  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  suffice  for  making  a  coiffure  look  elegant  and 
fanciful. 

Chaussures  are  quite  as  dainty  and  elaborate  as  any 
other  part  of  female  dress.  I  have  been  shown  quite  a 
collection  of  fairylike  shoes.  The  Chinese  shoe,  the 
Oriental  slipper,  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  shoe, 
the  Hungarian  boot  for  riding,  .and  the  mountaineer 
boot  for  climbing  and  excursionising,  the  dowager  shoe, 
with  sandals  of  satin  twisting  round  the  leg ;  the 
duchess  shoe,  embroidered  all  over  with  beads  and 
with  foliage  in  relief ;  the  Camargo  shoe,  with  gilt 
heel ;  and  the  Peruvian  shoe  of  serpent’s  skin.  Such 
shoes,  with  embroidered  silk  stockings,  are  the  perfect 
finish  of  an  elegant  toilette. 

Among  the  new  trifles  of  the  toilette  in  vogue  this 
season  I  may  note  the  new  jute  bouquets  or  small 
brooches  for  holding  a  spray  of  flowers  upon  the 
bodice.  The  hideous  serpent  and  lizard  are  no  longer 
the  only  devices  chosen  for  ladies.  Butterflies,  bees, 
birds,  and  dragon-flies  in  gold  and  pearls  orjbrilliants, 
have  taken  their  place. 

The  new  fans,  first  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  are  those  of  white  moire,  with  a 
sketch  in  crayons,  but  the  sketch  must  be  from  the 
hand  of  an  artist  of  talent,  so  that  fans  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  both  rare  and  expensive. 
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XXIII. — “MARIANA  IN  THE  MOATED  GRANGE. 


HESE  words  in  Shakspeare’s  Measure  for 
Measure  suggested  oneof  themost  depress¬ 
ing  of  Tennyson’s  early  poems.  Shak- 
speare,  with  that  inborn  bravery  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  never  allowed  him  to  por¬ 
tray  utter  despondency  and  despair,  sketches 
vigorously,  if  slightly,  a  woman  who  is  dis¬ 
appointed  in  her  love  and  neglected  by  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  solemnly  be¬ 
trothed,  living  in  an  old  moated  grange,  or 
country-house  surrounded  for  protection  by 
a  moat,  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  in  the  old 
times  when  the  maxim  that  an  Englishman’s  house  is 
his  castle  required  to  be  modified  by  the  addition, 
“  provided  he  can  take  care  of  it.”  Mariana  is  nearly 
solitary,  with  dull  surroundings,  neglected  with  almost 
contempt  by  the  proud  and  heartless  man  who  had  first 
gained  her  young  affections ;  but  she  is  not  hopeless, 
nor  the  prey  of  morbid  melancholy.  She  is  poor,  for 
her  brother  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  was  wrecked 
at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his 
sister  and  when  that  loss  became  known,  Angelo,  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  “  left  her  in  her 
tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort.” 
But  she  not  only  forgave  him,  but  continued  to  love 
him,  her  early  affection  not  being  changed  by  his  con¬ 
duct  either  to  despondency  or  hatred.  In  the  words  of 
the  Duke  (who  is  so  prominent  in  the  drama),  she  “  hath 
yet  in  her  the  continuance  of  her  first  affection ;  his 
nnjust  kindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched 
her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made 
it  more  violent  and  unruly.”  There  is  an  activity  in  her 
nature  that  makes  her  look  to  the  future  rather  than 
dwell  upon  the  past,  and  that  looking  forward  gives  a 
certmn  air  of  cheerfulness  to  her  life.  When  we  first 
make  her  acquaintance  she  is  listening  to  a  love-song, 
which  she  says  “  pleased  my  woe.”  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  this  Mariana  of  Shakspeare  brooding  morbidly 
in  a  corner,  although  she  might  have  very  little  taste  for 
the  turmoils  and  pleasures  of  the  busy  world.  A  quiet, 
retired,  moderately  aaive  life,  with  such  employments 
as  befitted  a  woman  possessing  a  clear  head  and  cultured 
tastes,  seems  to  have  been  led,  and  the  quiet  country 
scenes  and  homely  domestic  duties  at  once  soothed  and 
strengthened  her  spirit. 

The  Mariana  of  Tennyson,  suggested  by  the  creation 
of  the  older  poet,  is  a  woman  of  another  mould,  with  a 
similar  sorrow,  but  not  similarly  hopeful  and  resolute. 
Her  moated  grange  is  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  the 
garden  is  neglected  : — 

“  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted  one  and  all ; 

Tlie  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden-wall.” 

She  weeps  almost  incessantly,  even  in  her  dreams ; 


“  she  seems  to  walk  forlorn  “  loathes  the  hour”  when 
the  setting  sun  makes  even  the  desolate  place  glorious 
for  a  time ;  never  looks  from  the  casement  except  on 
murky  nights  when  the  bits  fly  over  the  fens,  and  in 
the  old  house  fancies  she  sees  old  forms  and  hears 
old  voices.  The  refrain  of  her  life’s  song,  dwelling  on 
her  lips  from  morn  to  night,  is — “  The  night,  the  day, 
my  life,  is  dreary  : — 

“  She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead.’  ” 

In  the  real  life  of  to-day  there  are  many  moated 
granges,  many  hopeless,  heart-wearied  Marianas.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  desolate  dwelling  is 
far  removed  from  the  busy  tide  of  life,  or  surrounded 
by  marshes  and  with  walls  rotting  to  decay.  It  may  be 
a  chamber  in  a  bright  mansion ;  it  may  be  a  poor  tene¬ 
ment  surrounded  by  squalor  and  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  coarse  rioting.  The  moated  grange,  wherever 
it  may  be,  is  the  place  isolated  by  misfortune  or  sorrow 
from  the  world  without,  the  doors  shutting  out  sym¬ 
pathy  and  shutting  in  the  wretched  spectres  evoked  by 
the  imagination  from  the  memories  of  the  past.  The 
Mariana  is  the  woman,  old  or  young,  whose  heart  feels 
no  hope,  whose  vision  sees  no  brightness,  whose  past 
is  a  burdened  memory,  whose  future  raises  no  hope  but 
the  desire  for  death  to  annihilate  by  one  blow  herself 
and  her  sorrows. 

This  is  the  temper  of  mind  that  in  other  days  drove 
men  and  women  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  live  as 
maniacs,  and  to  die  unloved  and  unknown.  This  is 
the  temper  of  mind  which  now  makes  young  women 
old  in  heart  and  old  women  misanthropical  and 
wretched  ;  and  this  is  the  temper  of  mind  which  good 
women  should  strenuously  struggle  with  in  themselves 
and  endeavour  to  induce  others  to  overcome  and  re¬ 
nounce.  There  are  times  with  most  of  us,  particularly 
with  such  as  possess  sensitive — in  ordinary  phrase, 
feminine — temperaments  when  we  are  disposed  to  feel 
life  as  a  weariness.  The  bright  beauty  of  the  world  is 
almost  a  mockery  of  our  woe  and  an  addition  to  our 
misery  when,  in  the  words  of  Keats,  we  “  have  been 
half  in  love  with  easeful  Death.”  '  But  the  mood,  so 
perplexing  and  saddening,  has  passed  away,  and  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely,  the  love  of  life,  the  capability  of 
enjoying  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  aspect  of  the 
world,  has  returned,  and  with  it  the  courage  and  some 
of  the  cheerfulness  which  are  elements  of  the  better 
moral  nature. 

It  is  wrong — theologians,  moralists,  and  philosophers 
all  agree  in  that — to  live  only  in  the  present,  learning 
nothing  from  the  past,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  future. 
It  is  wrong  to  care  nothing  for  the  present  and  look 
with  a  vague  trust  that  everything  will  be  right  in  the 
future  without  the  necessity  of  preparing  ourselves  for 
it ;  and  it  is  equally  wrong  to  live  only  in  the  past,  with 
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sad  memories  for  our  mental  food,  and  persistently 
shutting  out  the  remedial  light  which  might  be  shining 
into  our  minds,  lighting  up  dark  places,  and  presaging 
a  yet  brighter  light  to  come.  It  is  moral  cowardice 
that  makes  grievous  remembrance  seem  so  terrible : 
feebleness  of  mind  that  can  evoke  no  force  to  “  take  up 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  by  opposing  end 
them.’’  They  will  be  ended  the  sooner  if  we  begin  at 
once.  Morbid  melancholy  grows  and  strengthens  by 
indulgence.  “  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies,”  was 
the  prescribed  remedy  against  hypochondria,  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  first  step  is  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Weed  the  dismally-neglected  garden  of  your  particular 
moated  grange  and  soon  you  will  have  the  sight  and  the 
odour  of  flowers  ;  let  in  the  Divine  sunlight  into  the 
closed  chambers  of  your  mind,  and  you  will  not  long 
be  able  to  endure,  much  more  take  pleasure  in,  the 
cobwebs  and  the  noisome  things  which  have  grown 
gross  and  hideous  in  the  thick  darkness. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  all  our  “  moated  granges”  is  a 
wide  world  of  sympathy  and  love,  which  we  may  share 
in  if  we  will — a  world  in  which  such  gifts  and  powers 
as  we  possess  may  be  exercised,  not  only  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  others,  but  in  doing  so  to  increase 
our  own.  Why  dwell  among  the  tombs  when  we 
may,  if  we  choose  rightly,  live  in  the  open  and  free 
sunshine  ?  Life,  indeed,  has  many  hard  trials  ;  there 
are  many  struggles  in  which  we  may  receive  terrible 
wounds  ;  but  there  is,  in  the  passage  of  the  years,  a 
great  curative  process  perpetually  in  operation,  and  pain 
may  be  soothed  and  alleviated  if  not  quite  removed. 
The  “  pangs  of  unrequited  love,”  the  loss  of  those 


nearest  and  dearest,  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom 
we  have  sacrificed  much,  the  insincerity  of  once  close 
friends,  the  loss  of  worldly  fortune,  are  hard  to  bear ; 
but  they  are  only  wounds,  leaving  doubtless  very  per¬ 
ceptible  scars,  but  they  are  not  fatal,  and  there  is  a  life 
to  live  beyond  them,  a  life  which  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  live  if  we  bury  ourselves  among  the  memories 
of  the  past.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  wretched,  wasted 
lives,  so  much  misanthropy,  suspicion,  narrowness 
of  mental  scope  and  of  the  moral  nature  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  having  suffered  sorrow  or  disappointment, 
have  allowed  it  to  influence  their  after-lives  by  over¬ 
growing  the  kindly  sympathies  of  their  nature  as  the 
weeds  and  mosses  overgrew  and  destroyed  the  flowers 
in  the  garden  of  Mariana’s  moated  grange. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  old  fairy  legends  is  that 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Enchanted  by  a  malignant 
power,  the  fixir  young  Princess  fell  asleep,  and  all  her 
attendants,  palace  guards  and  servants,  slept  also.  For 
a  hundred  years  unbroken  stillness  lasted.  Then  came 
the  kiss  of  love,  and  all  awoke.  There  is  a  moral  in 
this  story.  Grief  casts  a  glamour  over  human  souls 
and  the  better  nature  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  and 
nightmares  weigh  upon  the  mind.  If  a  voice  is  heard, 
it  is  an  echo  of  the  strain,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !”  But  a  kiss  of  love  may 
come  ;  again  the  sympathy  with  a  better  and  brighter 
nature  may  be  aroused  ;  old  sorrow  may  be  wrestled 
with  and  subdued  ;  and  there  starts  into  new  life  a  true 
woman,  sanctified  but  strengthened  by  past  sorrow, 
no  more  a  “  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange.” 

The  Eoitoh. 


COMFORT  IN  TEARS. 


{From  the  German  of  Goethe.) 


HY  is  it  that  we  see  thee  sad 
When  all  is  fresh  and  fair  ? 

We  look  into  thine  eyes,  and  see 
That  tears  have  lingered  there.” 


“  Then,  quick  !  arise,  come,  rouse  thee  up  ! 
Young  blood  is  in  thy  veins  ; 

Those  years  give  strength  to  do  and  dare, 
Give  courage  that  sustains.’’ 


“  If  solitary,  I  have  wept. 

The  grief  is  all  my  own  ; 

When  softly  flow  the  quiet  tears. 

They  ease  the  heart  alone.” 

“  Thy  cheerful  friends  inviting  call, 

‘  Come,  come,  unto  our  breast. 

There  tell  the  loss  that  thou  hast  known, 
And  give  thy  spirit  rest.’  ” 

“  Hasty  and  rash,  ye  do  not  know 
What  ’tis  that  gives  the  pain  ; 

Ah  I  nothing,  nothing,  have  I  lost. 
Though  much  I  wish  to  gain.” 


“  Ah  !  no — I  cannot  reach  the  goal, 
’Tis  all  too  faintly  far ; 

It  gleams  as  high,  it  looks  as  fair. 
As  yonder  shining  star. 

“  The  stars  we  cannot  hope  to  reach. 
Yet  joy  to  see  their  light ; 

And,  rapt  in  wonder,  gaze  we  out. 
In  every  clear  cold  night. 

“  And  so  with  rapture,  I  live  on. 
Through  many  a  precious  day  ; 

But  let  me  keep  the  silent  nights. 
And  weep  tlieir  hours  away.” 
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XPOSITION  !  Exposition !  Exposition  ! 
Nothing  but  Exposition  all  over  Paris. 
All  the  large  shops  advertise  an  exposition 
publique  or  an  exposition  permanente.  All 
«  the  omnibuses  display  the  word.  The 

i  K  cabmen  invite  you  to  go  to  the  Exposition,  and 
i  when  you  get  there  you  are  delighted  with  the 
^  first  view,  and  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  busi- 
^  ness  before  the  end  of  the  first  day.  The 
I  Trocadero  is  really  fine  and  a  pleasure  to  look 
u  at  with  a  cloudless  blue  sky  for  background, 

I  but  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  where  my  time  was 

passed,  no  sunshine  enters.  Very  interesting,  however, 
did  I  find  the  cases  of  the  British  exhibitors,  and  with 
them  my  present  business  lies.  On  first  entering. 
Cottons  meet  the  eye  in  every  variety  of  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Those  of  Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Brook  are  arranged  in 
pillers  supporting  a  large  dome.  A  large  central  pillar 
is  of  reels  of  brown  cotton,  and  eight  outer  ones  are  in 
various  colours.  The  dome  also  consists  of  reels  of 
cotton,  and  below  there  is  an  amphitheatre  in  form 
composed  of  cottons  too.  Small  Union  Jacks  decorate 
this  case.  Messrs.  Brook  have  already  obtained  six 
Prize  Medals. 

The  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Ermen  and  Roby  are  arranged 
in  a  gigantic  p5Tamid,  one  side  of  which  consists  of 
skeins  of  coloured  and  white  cotton  arranged  in  squares. 
Large  reels  compose  another  side,  and  the  two  remaining 
are  of  cottons  diversified  between  skeins,  reels,  cords, 
and  balls. 

In  the  case  devoted  to  the  display  of  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Co.’s  Cottons  (Derby)  appears  an  interesting 
document,  the  original  consignment  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  of  his  share 
in  the  cotton-mills  to  William  Evans.  The  date  of 
this  document  is  1783,  showing  how  long-established 
is  this  well-known  firm. 

Further  on  come  the  Perfumery  cases,  with  their 
very  tempdng  contents.  Those  of  Messrs.  Osborne, 
Bauer,  and  Cheeseman  are  very  tastefully  arranged, 
the  bottles  in  a  large  cone.  Their  Baby’s  Soap  has  a 
most  engaging  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nursery 
on  the  lid  of  the  box.  Bauer’s  Head  Soap  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  I  had  not  noticed  in  England.  Their  Tooth 
Cream  is  also  a  specudite  of  the  firm,  and  their  In¬ 
exhaustible  Salts.  A  pretty  name  for  a  perfume  is 
“  White  Blossoms,”  which  I  observe  here. 

Even  prettier  are  those  of  the  preparations  of  Messrs. 
Yardley  and  Co.,  Bloomsbury — “  Essence  of  White 
Rose.”  Does  it  not  recall  pleasant  country  gardens  ? 
Otto  of  Rose  Soap  is  a  kind  that  has  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated.  It  is  a  very  pretty  soap.  Extract  of 


Rosemary  for  cleansing  the  hair  and  the  skin  of  the  head  ; 
also  a  preparation  of  limejuice  and  glycerine  are  among 
the  exhibits  of  this  firm.  In  compliment  to  France  I 
observe  Bouquet  de  Marechale  among  the  perfumes. 
Cherry  Tooth  Paste  sounds  nice.  So  does  Cold  Cream 
of  Roses.  Such  names  would  rather  tempt  one  to  make 
up.  Of  their  Coal  Tar  and  Carbolic  Acid  Soaps  I  can 
speak  favourably  from  personal  experience.  Their 
C^ntharides  Cream  for  the  hair  is  specially  prepared 
from  the  recipe  of  an  eminent  physician. 

Soon  after  we  come  upon  the  case  of  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Atkinson,  of  24,  Old  Bond- 
street.  Among  the  articles  displayed  I  notice 
Quinine  Hair  Lotion  (quinine  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  hair  of  some  people),  Stephanotis  Tooth 
Powder,  Glycerine  Shaving  Cream,  Honey  Water  for 
the  hair.  Vegetable  Extract  for  the  hair,  Frangipanni 
Hair  Oil,  Eau  de  Verveine  for  the  hair,  and  Tuberose 
Cosmetic — a  goodly  list  of  novelties.  This  case  is 
constantly  surrounded  by  spectators. 

The  stall  of  Mr.  W.  Thornhill,  144,  New  Bond- 
street,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  articles  displayed 
that  there  must  perforce  be  something  to  suit  every 
taste.  A  tiger- skin  travelling  dressing-case  bag,  fitted 
up  with  every  possible  requisite,  found  many  admirers. 
The  inside  cases  were  of  crocodile-skin,  which  has 
lately  become  so  fashionable.  Travelling-bags  of  the 
same  material  are  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Belts 
are  in  every  variety.  Chased  silver  are  the  most  nume¬ 
rous.  They  will  now  be  very  generally  worn  again, 
and  one  of  this  material  is  a  possession  for  a  lifetime, 
and  quite  an  heirloom.  I  noticed  one  composed  entirely 
of  silver  chains.  There  are  also  belts  of  crocodile-skin. 
A  claret  Jug  of  rhinoceros-horn  is  a  decided  novelty  and 
a  very  handsome  appanage  of  the  dinner-table.  A  claret 
jug  and  two  glasses  made  of  buffalo-horn  are  also  quaint 
and  pretty.  The  small  owl  cruets  are  well  known  in 
England,  but  seem  to  be  a  novelty  in  Paris.  Foxes’ 
ears  mounted  as  paper-weights  take  the  French  taste 
decidedly.  A  blue  china  Q^een  Anne  clock  in  an  ebony 
frame  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to  a  modern  dining 
or  morning  room  furnished  according  to  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  Deer’s-feet  mounted  as  candlesticks  make  a 
pretty  ornament,  and  a  silver  bracket  on  very  dark  blue 
velvet  is  very  beautiful.  The  silver  fans  are  especially 
lovely. 

Not  far  from  this  tempting  display  is  the  stall  of 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard,  of  Norwich. 
The  grates  are  exquisite  simply.  One  has  tiles  repre¬ 
senting  tiger-lilies  on  a  red-brown  ground,  and  those  in 
front  of  the  grate  are  in  a  delightful  shade  of  olive- 
green,  with  stars  in  cream-colour  picked  out  with 
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pale  green.  In  this  grate  is  one  of  their  registered  slow 
combustion  stoves.  Another  beautiful  grate  has  white 
tiles  with  large  blue  flowers  at  the  sides,  and  ebony 
frames  filled  in  with  gold.  On  the  chimney-piece  of 
this  grate  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of  pottery. 

The  Irish  Linen  Writing-Paper  exhibited  by 
Marcus  Ward  and  Co,,  of  Belfast  and  London, 
seems  quite  a  novelty  to  the  French  gazers.  Among 
the  books  displayed  I  noticed  the  two  exquisite  volumes 
that  I  have  dready  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine — viz.,  Bards  and  Blossoms ^ 
and  Art  Embroidery.  There  is  some  delightful  note- 
paper,  with  etchings  and  envelopes  to  match.  On  some 
of  this  a  Japanese  figure  in  one  corner  carries  a  pail 
which  hangs  in  the  other  corner  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rod.  On  more,  a  frightened  small  boy  retreats  into  a 
furthermost  corner  from  a  stern-looking  master,  who 
threatens  him  in  a  dreadful-looking  manner.  Christmas- 
cards  appear  already  on  this  stall,  the  colouring  being 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  even  this  very  famous 
firm. 

Close  to  this  are  the  pianos  of  Messrs.  Brinsmead 
AND  Son,  i8,  Wigmore-street.  All  the  specimens 
sent  have  been  sold,  and  among  them  I  noticed  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pretty  piano  in  ebony,  with  gold  mountings. 

Silks  and  silk  braids  are  pretty  things  when  seen  in 
profusion,  and  tastefully  arranged  with  an  eye  to  colour. 
Those  displayed  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Brough,  of 
Leek,  Staffordshire,  have  this  advantage.  Their 
silk  braids  are  in  every  possible  colour,  also  those  of 
unmixed  wool.  Braid  promises  to  be  a  very  fashion¬ 
able  trimming  this  season,  not  only  for  jackets  but  for 
dresses,  and  these  manufacturers  supply  it  in  all  the  new 
and  fashionable  shades.  All  the  beige  twills  are  here, 
with  many  others  too  numerous  to  name  even  if  I  could 
recall  all  the  names  of  the  new  colours — a  very  difficult 
task.  Milliners’  coloured  sewings  are  here  also,  looking 
like  elongated  cushion  tassels.  It  is  altogether  a  very 
fine  show  of  silks. 

In  noticing  the  perfumery  portion  of  the  Exhibition 
I  omitted  to  mention  the  statue  beautifully  modelled  in 
soap  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  S.  Cleaver  and  Sons, 
32  and  33,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn.  Their  Prize 
Medal  Honey  Soap  is  here  represented,  and  their  Triple 
Extract  of  White  Rose  was  largely  purchased  by  a  party 
of  Americans  while  I  stood  before  the  stall,  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring  of  the  bottle  contributing  not  a  little 
to  its  charm.  Six  medals  already,  Messrs.  Cleaver ! 
Writing  from  Paris,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  if 
you  have  added  a  seventh  to  the  number.  Your  Dis¬ 
infectant  Turpentine  Soap  deserves  one  all  to  itself. 

Among  the  Cotton  Manufactures  those  of  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Brearley  make  a  very  good  show.  Here 
are  quilts  with  borders  in  brilliant  colours,  blue,  pink, 
and  red,  toilet-covers  also  in  colours,  one  especially 
pretty  in  an  indescribable  shade  between  brown  and 
salmon,  and  another  in  cream-colour,  being  a  honey¬ 
comb  pattern,  with  a  border  of  olive-green. 

The  case  of  Messrs  Christy  and  Sons,  Man- 
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CHESTER,  shows  delightful  bath  towels  of  which  I 
should  like  a  dress,  so  charming  is  the  colour,  of  a 
deep  ecru  brown  with  deep  crimson  bordering.  A 
dressing-gown  made  of  them  would  be  a  possession. 
Their  Royal  Turkish  and  Broche  towels  look  almost 
too  pretty  to  use. 

The  case  of  Laces  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Adams 
AND  Co.,  of  StoNEY-STREET,  NOTTINGHAM,  showS  a 
great  variety  in  black  and  white,  cream-colour,  blue, 
pink,  and  delicate  mauve.  Fichus  and  lace  lappets  are 
seen  in  all  these  colours.  Ties  for  the  neck  are  also 
in  great  variety.  Some  of  the  designs  are  particularly 
good,  and  the  imitation  Valenciennes  is  remarkably 
true  to  the  original.  Several  articles  in  knitted  and 
crocheted  wools  are  here  exhibited ;  children’s  muffs 
and  tippets,  and  so  on.  There  are  some  beautiful  lace 
curtains  and  tablecovers  of  the  same  material,  which 
would  look  beautiful  over  tablecloths  of  a  deep  colour. 

The  Needles  exhibited  form  an  interesting  portion  of 
the  Exhibition.  They  cluster  together,  of  course,  and 
I  may  truly  say  I  never  saw  so  many  pins  and  needles 
together  in  the  whole  of  my  previous  existence.  In 
one  case  there  is  an  enormous  mountmn  of  needles  of  a 
conical  shape  and  very  imposing  in  appearance,  glittering 
as  they  do. 

The  Needle-cases  of  Messrs.  W.  Avery  and  Son, 
Redditch,  are  in  every  possible  variety,  and  of  every 
pretty  shape.  Some  are  in  imitation  of  silver,  more  of 
gold.  The  Scallop  Shell  Needle-case  is  very  nice.  So 
is  the  Swan,  the  Shield,  the  Armchair,  of  which  the 
seat  forms  a  pincushion,  the  Easel-stand,  the  Waggon 
on  Wheels,  and  the  Card-case.  I  notice  here  some 
pretty  table-napkin  rings. 

The  cases  devoted  to  silk  ties  for  men  and  women, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Virgob,  Middleton,  and 
Co.,  are  attractive  by  reason  of  the  beautiful  texture  of 
the  silk  and  the  tasteful  colours  of  the  ties,  among 
which  the  very  fashionable  tartan  is  slightly  repre¬ 
sented. 

I  enjoyed  my  examination  of  the  stall  of  Messrs.  H. 
Ogden  and  Son,  Manchester.  An  exquisite  grand 
piano  in  very  light  wood  is  inlaid  with  rosewood.  A 
floral  design  is  rendered  on  the  front  in  inlaid  woods, 
and  at  each  side  of  the  front  is  exquisite  carving.  The 
feet  are  of  gold,  chased  in  a  beautiful  design.  The 
pedals  are  of  lyre  form.  A  narrow  border  of  inlaid 
woods  runs  round  the  top,  edged  with  a  double  line  of 
rosewood.  All  round  the  sides  are  panels  of  the  light 
wood,  alternately  plain  and  decorated.  This  beautiful 
piano  is  sold.  At  the  other  side  of  this  stand  are  the 
most  perfect  hangings  of  yellow-green  stamped  velvet, 
with  bordering  of  peacock  blue,  against  which  stands 
out  most  perfectly  a  cabinet  of  mahogany  of  very  large 
size,  with  silver  drawer-handles,  quite  in  the  old  style, 
and  panels  of  inlaid  wood.  Specimens  of  blue  china 
and  coloured  glass  decorate  this  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  I  have  rarely  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  in  its  way. 

Humming-Bird. 
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836. — Evening  Dress,  Front  and  B\(k  Vdws. 

Made-up  Pattern,  53. 6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  2s.  9d. — Madame  Leteliier,  30,  Heiiriitta-st..  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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837- — Aftirnoon  Dkfss. 

’attcrns,  59.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  2s.  91!. — Madame  A.  Letellieh,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post-Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Mahaitb  a.  Lxtbllies,  30,  Hshbutta  St.,  Ctonirt  Oasdxh,  W.C.,  bitpflies  all  thb  Matbsials 
BBQUIBBS  FOB  THB  NBBSLBWOBK  DBSieHB  OB  THBBB  FAOBB. 


830.  — WOOLIiBH  DBBSS. 

Dress  in  checked  and  plain  woollen  material,  trimmed  with  buttons 
and  narrow  folds  of  the  check  on  the  plain. 

831.  — Mobbino  Dbbss. 

Dress  in  silk  and  fnnged  matcriaL  The  plastron  Breton  front  is 
in  three  tabliers,  the  lowest  falling  over  the  bias  fold  that  trims  the 
top  of  the  flounce  on  the  skirt.  The  bodice  is  cut  square,  and  is 
supplemented  by  a  fichu. 

832. — Pbomebade  Toilette. 

I  and  2.  Costume  in  vigogne.  Train  skirt,  with  two  flounces 
bordered  with  caronbier ;  these  flounces  are  plcat^  in  groups  of  fimr 
pleats ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  with  rouleantds  of 
faille ;  the  sides  of  the  corsage  are  prolonged  in  Princess  shape. 
Simulated  plastron  gilet,  with  trimming  and  buttons  of  carouhier, 
turned-down  collar  edged  with  red.  Bonnet  of  caronbier  faille, 
trimmed  writh  ribbon  bow  at  one  side.  Bouquet  of  leaves  and  gold 
com  on  the  top  of  the  crowm. 

833. — WsHDiBa  Dbbbses 

1.  Costume  of  cream  and  oak  coloured  faille  for  bride’s  mother. 
Skirt  of  the  darker  shade  with  pliss^s  flounces,  two  scarves 
of  cream-colour  ornamenting  the  tablier ;  these  are  each 
gathered  in  the  centre;  the  edges  are  bordered  by  a  handsome 
fringe.  Corsage  of  crcam-colouj^  faille,  ornamented  by  a  large 
Greek  “Montespan”  of  oak-colour;  pockets  on  the  sides  of  the 
lighter  shade ;  the  corsage  is  open  en  ch41e,  whieh  is  surrounded  bv 
a  ruche  4  la  vieille,  finished  by  a  bow  of  ribbon ;  cuff  trimmed  writL 
buttons. 

2 .  Bride’s  dress.  Princess  robe  of  white  faille.  The  fit>nt  is  draped 
in  five  large  pleats  pliss^  of  crepe  lisse,  with  deep  pinked-ont  ruche 
on  the  lower  edge.  The  back  is  formed  in  four  pieces,  each  of 
which  below  the  waist  has  sufBcient  width  to  allow  of  the  train 
being  well  draped.  A  scarf  of  erSpe  lisse  fastened  by  a  bouquqt  at 
the  waist  in  front  is  brought  round  to  the  back,  and  draws  in  the 
centre  of  the  train.  Small  bouquets  of  orange  flowers  in  the  hair. 

834. — Libgebib. 

1.  Fichu  of  white  muslin,  ornamented  by  appliqn6  of  linen 
embroidered;  frill  of  Mirecourt  lace  round  the  e^es;  a  bow  of 
ribbon  terminates  the  fichu. 

CuflT  to  correspond  with  No.  i. 

2.  Col-fichu  of  cr4pe  lisse,  with  insertion  of  fine  embroidery, 
and  pleated  frills  of  Valendennes;  bows  of  pink  ribbon. 

Cnfi*  to  match  No.  s. 

3.  Dress  of  embroideiy  and  open-work  insertion  for  child  of 
throe.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  flounces,  terminating  under 
a  bow  of  cardinal  ribbon.  Sash  of  the  same  tied  at  the  back. 

4.  Chemise  in  fine  percale,  trimmed  with  embroidery,  buttoning 
on  the  shoulders. 

5.  Linen  collar  with  turned-down  ends  of  muslin  pliss^;  the 
plMts  are  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion;  loops  of 
Une  satin  ribbon  between  the  ends. 

Under-sleeve  to  accompany  No.  5. 

835. — WiBTEB  COBFECnOHB. 

1.  Mantille  of  faille  and  black  lace.  The  fronts  of  faille,  forms 
two  ends  terminating  in  a  ruche  of  lace.  The  back,  which  is  formed 
like  a  pelerine,  is  covered  by  frills  and  lace.  A  sort  of  long  capn- 
chon  of  satin  pliss^  forms  the  centre  of  the  back ;  this  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  bow  and  ends  of  satin ;  the  sleeve  is  of  plissd  satin.  Cos¬ 
tume  of  mastic  armure  de  laine.  Skirt  with  deep  gathered  fiounee. 
Polonaise  trimmed  with  bias,  with  bows  of  ribbon  at  the  sides. 
Bonnet  of  brown  straw,  the  brim  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same, 
shaded  and  trimmed  with  mixed  flowers  and  mastic  feathers. 

2.  Mantelet  of  black  faille.  The  sleeve  is  formed  with  long 
ends;  four  or  five  rows  of  lace  are  carried  round  all  the  edges  of 


the  vetement.  Costume  of  beige  eashmere.  Skirt  and  polonaise 
trimmed  with  pliss^  Bonnet  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  myo- 
sotis,  blue  ribbon,  and  long  blue  feather. 

836.  — Etebino  Toilette. 

1  and  2.  Princess  dress  of  blue  brocatelle,  with  trimmings  of 
havana  faille ;  the  front  is  ornamented  with  a  plastron  of  havtma 
edged  with  pliss^s ;  a  scarf  tunic  of  the  same,  bordered  with  rich 
fringe ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  dress  in  front  is  cut  out  in  points, 
under  which  a  plissd  of  faille  is  placed ;  another  plissd  is  carried 
round  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  Duchess  sleeves  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

837.  — Aftebnoob  Deesses. 

1.  Costume  in  navy  blue  faille.  The  back  is  of  Princess  shape; 
the  front  in  two  parts,  bodice  and  skirt.  The  lower  part  of  cor¬ 
sage  is  ornament^  with  insertion  and  lace.  Similar  trimming  is 
carried  round  the  skirt  and  up  the  sides.  Collar  in  Brussels  lace ; 
cufls  to  match. 

*.  Pompadour  robe  in  brochd  de  soie.  Princessrobe  with  Watteau 
pleat  in  ^e  hack,  and  bouflant  draperies  at  the  sides.  Narrow 
plastron  of  cerise  satin,  edged  with  white  lace  and  ruches  of  cerise 
satin.  Sleeves  and  pockets  trimmed  to  correspond. 

838. — Caf  of  Muslib,  Lace,  abd  Ribbob. 

Circular  cap  of  muslin,  trimmed  round  with  frill  of  muslin,  edged 
with  Spanish  lace.  Loops  of  blue  satin  ribbon  are  arrange  round 
the  crown.  Strings  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

839. — Moboobam  IB  Satib  Stitch. 

84s,  851,  and  894. — Mabtilla. 

Pelerine  of  black  Indian  cashmere,  lined  with  lutestring.  The 
design  for  the  embroidery  and  bead-work  is  given  in  illustration 
894,  and  is  worked  with  coarse  black  silk  and  small  bugles  in  chain 
stitch.  Round  the  neck  a  graduated  stand-up  collar  and  ruffle  of 
black  lace;  the  latter  material  is  continued  down  the  front.  A 
silk  cr4p4  Mnge,  woven  in  four  rows,  is  arranged  round  the  lower 
edge. 

84OB  and  847. —  Bobbebs  fob  Cushiobb,  Abtimacassabb,  &C. 

840B. — Ground  of  coarse  holland.  The  star  patterns  and  close 
part  of  the  work  are  embroidered  in  satin  stitch ;  the  open-work  is 
pierced  with  a  stiletto,  or  cut  with  small  scissors,  and  worked  in 
purse  stitch. 

847.  In  this  design  the  punto  tirato  is  worked  by  drawing  out 
three  threads  and  letting  three  remain ;  the  edges  are  then  worked 
round  in  purse  stitch  and  filled  up  with  point  d’esprit  and  overcast 
bars. 

841,  843,  and  844. — Obnaxbbtal  Stabd  fob  TooTHBBUsnES. 

Appliqud  stand  of  gilt  bronze,  lined  with  cardboard  which  has 
been  covered  on  both  sides  with  blue  silk.  The  outer  side  has  an 
embroidery  worked  on  a  ground  of  white  cloth  according  to  the 
desigTi  given  in  illustration  841  or  843.  If  No.  841  is  chosen,  the 
whole  design  must  be  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with 
several  shades  of  green  silk,  except  the  stems,  which  are  gold  thread 
sewn  on  with  yellow  silk.  In  pattern  843  the  materials  arc  pink 
and  blue  silk  and  gold  cord  sewn  on  with  black  silk,  and  the  stitches 
knotted,  chain,  and  satin  stitch. 

845. — Moboobax  IB  Satib  Stitch. 

840  and  846. — Bedboox  Tibt. 

The  tidy  is  made  out  of  a  square  dgar-box,  with  a  border  of 
brown  paper  vandyked  at  one  edge.  The  hair  is  dropped  in  through 
a  circular  hole  cut  in  the  lid.  lie  appliqu^  on  the  lid  is  cut  out  of 
pale  brown  perforated  cardboard  40  holes  long  by  5  wide;  each 
strip  is  work^  according  to  illustration  840  in  a  kind  of  cross  stitch 
with  four  shades  of  brown  silk.  One  of  the  strips  must  lie  cut  iz 
holes  from  the  end,  so  that  the  other  strips  may  he  inserted,  as 
shown  in  illustration  846,  when  the  2  strips  have  been  arranged  so 
as  to  form  an  octagon.  The  appliqu^  work  is  then  gummed  on 
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and  studded  with  small  brass  nails.  Each  side  of  the  box  is  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  box  rests  on  four  large  studs. 
The  tidy  is  fastened  by  a  loop  of  cord  finished  off  with  a  tassel  and 
buttoning  over  one  of  the  brass  studs. 

848. — Monogbau  in  Satin  Stitch. 

849  and  852. —  Edgings  fob  Undeelinen. 

Embroidery. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  nainsook  or  cambric  in  satin, 
purse,  and  buttonhole  stitch,  with  various  lace  stitches  and  wheels. 
The  ground  is  then  cut  away  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

850. — Bow  FOB  THE  Neck. 

Bow  arranged  out  of  a  crossway  piece  of  white  erfipe  lisse,  edged 
with  lace,  and  relieved  by  loops  of  scarlet  satin  ribbon,  embroidered 
with  silks  of  various  colours. 

853. — Initial  Letteb  in  Satin  Stitch. 

854  and  856. —  Monogeams  in  Satin  Stitch. 

855. — Chemise. 

Chemise  to  fasten  on  the  shoulders,  of  linen,  whieh  is  arranged 
in  six  pleats  on  eaeh  side  of  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  embroidery 
insertion  and  lace,  between  which  are  fine  bands  of  linen  worked 
with  herring-bone  stitch.  The  neck  is  cut  in  a  rather  deep  square  j 
sleeves  trimmed  with  lace  and  embroidery. 

857. — Tcssoee  Capote. 

Capote  of  ecru  tussore  silk,  edged  with  deep  knotted  fringe  of 
the  same  colour.  The  hood  is  drawn  into  puffings  over  nine  vertical 
lines  of  cord.  In  front  a  strap  of  blue  velvet,  and  bow  of  tussore 
silk.  Butterfly  bow  of  velvet  hides  the  fastening  at  the  neck. 

858. — Steaw  Hat. 

Hat  of  yellow  straw  with  turned-up  brim,  lined  with  black  velvet. 
The  trimming  consists  of  white  ostrich  feathers  and  loops  of  white 
grosgrain  ribbon.  In  front  two  gold  droppers  fall  over  the  velvet 
brim. 

859,  860,  861,  867,  and  869. — Edgings  fob  Undeelinen. 

Embroidery. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  cambric  and  nainsook  in  feather, 
purse,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  In  illustration  860  a  mcdallion- 
pattemed  braid  is  sewn  on  wnth  buttonhole  stitch.  The  ground  is 
then  cut  away  as  shown  by  the  illustrations. 

862. — COLLAB. 

Nc'glige  collar  of  white  mull  muslin  loosely  tied  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  lace.  The  muslin  is  cut  in  a  triangular 
shape,  the  straight  sides  measuring  20  inches  each,  and  the  cross¬ 
way  side  cut  out  so  that  the  neck  shall  measure  6^  inches. 


863  and  865. — ^Edgings  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

863.  Along  a  narrow  vandyked  braid: — 1st  row:  *  1  double  in 
Vandyke,  1  chain,  4  long  treble  with  5  chain  between  the  centre 
2  in  next  Vandyke,  i  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  and  row :  *  1  double 
in  chain  stitch,  9  treble  in  5  chain,  i  doable  in  chain  stitch ;  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  •  1  double  in 
Vandyke,  5  chain,  1  treble  in  preceding  double;  repeat  from  *. 
4th  row :  I  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat.  5th  row : 
Double  crochet. 

865.  Along  broad  vandyked  braid : — 1st  row:  i  double,  7  chain; 
repeat,  and  row :  14  double  in  each  7  chain,  taking  in  the  braid 
with  the  first  and  last  of  every  7.  3rd  row  :  On  the  other  side  of 
the  braid  (see  illustration),  1  double  near  the  hollow,  3  chmn,  1  long 
treble  in  the  braid  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted,  i  long 
treble  in  the  i  braid  near  the  end  of  the  Vandyke,  3  chain,  i  double 
where  the  long  treble  was  crocheted,  5  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  4U1 
row :  *  I  double  between  the  2  long  trebles,  4  chmn,  5  long  treble 
drawn  up  together  in  next  5  chain,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3th 
row :  Miss  i,  1  treble;  repeat. 

864. — Dining-Table. 

Dining-table  of  carved  wood,  with  cover  woven  in  stripes  of 
white,  red,  and  blue.  The  plain  stripes  arc  worked  with  a  proverb 
in  cross  stitch  of  a  colour  contrasting  with  the  ground. 

866  and  868. — Edgings  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Point  Lace  Braid  on  Net. 

Trace  the  designs  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  Brussels 
net  and  work  the  various  lace  stitches  according  to  the  illustration, 
having  gone  over  the  pattern  with  point  lace  braid.  The  outer  edge 
of  No.  866  is  finished  off  with  a  pearl  edging. 

S70. — Bobdebing  fob  Lace  Ccbtains. 

871. — Monoobam  in  Satin  Stitch. 

872  and  873. — Combination  Gabment. 

Lady’s  combination  garment  of  fine  white  longcloth.  The  low 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  and  insertion,  through  which 
is  threaded  a  narrow  velvet  ribbon  to  tic  in  front.  Short  lace  slccaes 
to  correspond.  The  drawers  are  gathered  into  a  band,  and  trimmed 
with  lace  of  the  same  pattern. 

.  874. —  Mobninq  Kobe. 

Morning  robe  of  white  cambric  muslin,  fastened  down  the  front 
with  small  pearl  buttons.  A  double  frill,  closely  pleated,  is  arranged 
round  the  neck  and  down  the  front  of  the  robe,  and  on  each  side 
are  fourteen  narrow  tucks.  At  the  back  the  skirt  is  slightly  trained 
and  perfectly  untrimmed.  Narrow  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist, 
a  nd  ending  in  a  band  of  muslin  worked  in  feather  stitch  above  :i 
double-pleated  frill  of  cambric. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER 
PATTERN. 

W E  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape 
of  the  new  winter  dolman,  illustrated  Fig.  I,  p.  257. 
It  is  in  three  pieces. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  back. 

Fig.  2.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  3.  Sleeve. 

The  pattern  will  require  little  description,  our  diagram 
and  illustration  showing  so  plainly  the  position  of  each 
piece. 

It  is  suitable  for  making  up  in  Indian  cashmere  cloth 
or  French  cashmere.  Two  yards  of  material  45  inches 
wide,  or  5  of  narrow  width,  will  cut  this  dolman,  which 
will  fit  a  figure  36  inches  in  bust  and  24  in  waist. 

The  new  shawl  trimming  makes  a  very  handsome 
finish  round  the  edges  of  these  dolmans. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 


•Edging  for  Unoerlinen. 


848. — Monogram  (A.  G.) 


•Border  for  Cushion: 


■Chemise  1’op. 


856.-— Monogram  (J.  H.) 


854. — Monogram  (G.  P.) 
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THE  “  SHOP-WIHDOWS.” 


MA.DA11E  SB  Toub  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
^ins  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  difierent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  aud  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


f  ADAME  DE  TOUR  once  more  gives 
her  friends  a  hearty  welcome.  Do  they 
not  wish  once  more  to  look  through 
Madame  de  Tour’s  spectacles  at  the  shop- 
windows  of  the  great  metropolis  ?  I  hope 
all  do,  even  the  favoured  few  who  have 
seen  the  glories  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
where,  by  the  way,  our  English  workmen 
cut  a  good  figure.  I  say  to  my  (I  trust 
numerous)  readers,  make  up  your  mind  what 
is  worth  buying  and  order  it  quickly,  lest 
Lord  Beaconsfield  should  come  with  fell 
swoop  on  our  purses  for  the  Afghanistan 
«var,  or  the  reform  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  pay  for  one 
of  the  many  pots  he  has  lately  set  boiling  on  the 
Asiatic  and  European  stove,  so  let  me  on  with  my 
spectacles,  and  do  you  each  put  on  a  wishing-cap. 
“  Ladies  first”  is  the  usual  cry,  but  this  time  I  will  reverse 
the  order  of  things  and  put  gentlemen  first.  Their 
wants  are  few  and  far  between  compared  with  those  of 
ladies,  so  we  will  keep  the  latter  waiting  behind  our 
counter  while  we  cater  for  the  former.  Gentlemen  are 
more  easy  to  please  than  ladies,  and  sooner  sent  about 
their  business,  and  certainly  one  of  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  businesses  is  smoking.  I  will  mention  Jirst  a  weigh¬ 
ing-machine  for  cigars,  quite  a  new  design,  very  pretty, 
with  ash-tray  complete,  price  15s.  6d.  When  gentle¬ 
men  are  not  fully  occupied  with  smoking  they  are 
frequently  writing — that  is,  when  indoors.  A  few  trifles 
for  the  writing-table  a  la  Parkins  and  Gotto  might 
therefore  be  suitable  for  them. 

Olive-wood  is  still  the  favourite  for  writing  ma¬ 
terials.  Its  pretty  bright  light  wood  makes  it  lord 
considerably  over  its  darker  rivals  in  leather.  You 
know  “  there  is  nothing  like  leather,”  said  the  old 
song,  but  certainly  for  writing  implements  olive  wood 
is  beating  everything  out  of  the  field.  Papier-mache  is 
now  hardly  ever  heard  of.  In  the  popular  olive-wood 
I  can  recommend  a  tiny  milkpail,  olive-wood  and  silver 
mountings,  as  penwiper  ;  an  olive-wood  inkstand  in  the 
shape  of  a  shoeblack’s  box,  with  brush  as  penwiper  ; 
and  another  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  and  cushion.  The 
greatest  novelty  in  olive-wood  is  a  ginger-beer  bottle 
as  string  bowl,  with  scissors  attached.  How  astonished, 
if  it  could  come  to  life  (as  in  fairy  books),  the  ginger- 
beer  bottle  would  be  to  find  itself  made  of  such  super¬ 
fine  material !  It  would  feel,  I  fancy,  much  like  a 


labourer  in  his  Sunday  best — very  awkward  and  un¬ 
comfortable.  With  such  an  elegant  present  for  his 
ladye  love  as  an  olive-wood  ginger-beer  bottle  a  gentle¬ 
man  proposing  on  a  summer  day  might  pop  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  cork  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  other  writing  materials  of  leather  and  ebony. 
A  leather  tub  with  silver  bands,  containing  ink,  pen¬ 
wiper,  and  pen,  silver  mountings,  a  ylb.  weight  of 
ebony,  for  ink,  15s.  6d. ;  a  writing  necessaire,  M.\th  ink, 
pens,  &c.,  canvas  painted.  I  wonder  what  the  need  is 
for  all  the  French  terms  for  things  ?  A  writing  “  ne¬ 
cessity,”  a  writing  “  must  have,”  or  a  writing  “  can’t- 
do-without” — will  that  not  sound  as  well  as  necessaire  ? 
To  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  perhaps,  though  I  hardly 
think  to  any  other,  necessaire  does  somehow  sound 
less  outlandish,  though  it  is  not. 

But  the  gentlemen  have  now,  I  think,  had  their 
innings.  Room  for  the  ladies !  Of  course  the  first 
things  they  want  are  dresses.  Well,  I  can  mention 
a  handsome  iroche  silk,  3s.  a  yard ;  a  brocaded  Indian 
cashmere  and  beautiful  brocaded  velvet,  useful  for 
trimmings,  &c.,  4s.  6d  a  yard.  For  the  writing- 
table  for  ladies  I  can  only  name  the  same  that  are 
recommended  for  gentlemen,  except  a  painted  leather 
case  for  stamps,  a  thing  a  lady  would  think  charming, 
but  a  gentleman  pronounce  “  finicking,”  and  a  round 
writing-case,  l  Is. ;  russia  leather  bag- purses,  12s.  6d. ; 
and  a  work-basket  of  leather  fitted,  would  make  nice 
presents,  also  a  garden-gate  photograph-frame,  quite 
new  and  very  pretty.  Ebony  fans,  painted,  3s.  pd., 
have  been  much  admired.  I  must  own  myself  to  think¬ 
ing  they  have  rather  a  mournful  look,  fitted  rather  to 
be  used  at  a  funeral  on  a  hot  day  than  for  the  gay  and 
festive  dance  but  tastes  differ,  and  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves  very  pretty.  A  new  drinking-cup  in  ventilated 
case,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  and  a  monogram  pin  in  silver, 
made  to  any  initials,  price  7s.  6d.,  are  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  I  conclude  with  an  article  more  useful  than  beau¬ 
tiful — a  shoe-lift  and  button-hook  combined  of  plated 
metal,  5s. 

And  now  I  must  say  farewell.  Let  my  readers 
remember,  like  Sam  Weller’s  soldier  who  received  fifty 
stripes,  that  there  is  “  little  to  do  and  plenty  to  get — 
little  to  do,  as  the  things  you  want  will  be  procured 
most  gladly  for  you  and  sent  to  you,  and  “  plenty  to 
get,”  as  I  hope  you  will  think  as  you  peruse  my 
“  Shop-Windows.” 


Louise  de  Tour. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 


THE  €Ui.TIVATIOI«  OF  BUimm  PLAINTS, 


{Continued.) 


'll  Ok  ^  ^  recent  article  under  this  title  we 
ij'v!  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  general 

conditions  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  insure  the  healthy  growth  of 
*  plants  in  the  different  rooms,  halls,  and 

passages  of  our  dwelling-houses.  It  is  hardly 
A  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  attention 
i)  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  for  success  and  failure 
'4*  are  the  two  opposite  results  which  depend  upon 
-T'  it.  Plants  in  rooms  must  have  a  requisite  amount 
W  of  light  afforded  them — they  must  have  fresh 
’’  air  and  ventilation  without  exposure  to  draught, 
and  also  some  provision  must  be  made  not  only  for 
supplying  them  with  water,  but  for  carrying  off  the 
surplus  which  the  soil  fails  to  absorb,  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  boarded  floors,  carpets,  and  other  furniture. 
It  has  been  fully  admitted  that  the  arrangements  in 
houses  as  usually  built  are  very  defective  in  these 
respects,  and  offer  little  encouragement  to  those 
persons  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  freer  intro¬ 
duction  of  flowers  into  houses,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
decoration,  but  for  the  quiet  and  pleasurable  occupation 
which  the  care  and  culture  of  them  are  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford. 

We  are  especially  anxious  that  what  we  have  said 
about  these  admitted  deficiencies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  as  a  discouragement  on  the  contrary,  our 
hope  is  that  it  may  stimulate  exertion  and  set  ingenuity 
busy  about  devices,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  always  additional  honour  conferred  by  any 
success  which  is  gained  under  difficulties.  With  a 
little  care  and  contrivance  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  we  have  already  made  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  be  materially 
diminished,  though  they  may  not  be  altogether  over¬ 
come. 

No  one  can  expect  to  find  all  arrangements  perfect. 
The  primary  object  of  a  dwelling-house  is  not  the 
accommodation  of  flowers  but  of  persons  ;  we  must 
consequently  consider  the  former  to  be  very  subservient 
to  the  latter.  Still,  without  interfering  with,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  lessening,  any  domestic  comfort  or 
convenience,  our  architects  could  easily  adapt  all  our 
window-seats,  porches,  balconies,  halls,  and  passages 
for  the  reception  of  flowers  in  a  manner  greatly  to 
diminish  the  trouble  of  management  and  to  do  away 
with  all  fear  of  injury.  But  until  the  development  of 
public  taste  compels  them  to  consider  flowers  as  an 
essential  ornament  in  houses,  we  who  regard  them  not 
merely  as  ornamental  but  as  fond  and  cheerful  com¬ 
panions  must  be  content  to  give  them  the  best  reception 
we  can,  and  to  place  at  their  disposal  any  space  that 
may  be  available.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  any 
one  who  is  really  fond  of  flowers  will  soon  find  even 
in  the  worst-arranged  dwelling-house  not  one  but  many 
places  where  at  any  rate  a  few  pot  plants  may  be  set 


and  made  to  contribute  an  ornamental  effect.  We 
have  seen  plants  of  French  geraniums,  fuchsias,  calceo¬ 
larias,  cinerarias,  double  petunias,  and  others — real 
specimen  plants — growing  on  cottagers’  window-sills. 
Very  frequently  have  we  seen  them  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  in  and  around  the  city  of  Norwich,  principally 
among  the  weaving  population,  those  industrious  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  early  Flemish  settlers  who,  driven 
from  their  home  abroad  by  religious  persecution,  found 
a  refuge  upon  our  shores,  and  who  have  enriched  the 
capital  of  our  eastern  counties  as  well  by  their  love  of 
flowers  as  by  their  skill  in  trade. 

Of  the  three  illustrations  here  introduced.  No.  I,  in 
which  various  pot-plants  are  figured  standing  on  the 
floor-boards,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  end  window 
in  three  compartments  of  a  long  passage  or  corridor. 
The  glass  here  used  can  be  opaque  or  clear  as  may 


best  ■  suit  the  view  outside,  for  possibly  some  sort  of 
screen  may  be  desirable,  and  with  glass  on  three  sides 
it  is  quite  certain  that  abundance  of  light  can  be  had, 
and,  indeed,  if  the  window  has  a  full  south  aspect, 
opaque  or  tinted  glass  will  be  more  favourable  for  the 
plants.  No.  2  and  No.  3  represent  different  forms  of 
sitting-room  windows,  and  show  at  a  glance  how 
they  may  be  made  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
pot-plants  at  little  or  no  expense  in  the  fitting  up. 
These  window-sills  may  be  provided  with  wooden 
trays  in  which  are  cemented  single  or  double  rows  of 
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encaustic  tiles,  according  as  the  width  of  them  will 
admit,  and  upon  these  tiles  the  pots  may  be  set  in 
saucers  without  the  slightest  fear  of  any  injury  being 
done  by  damp  to  the  permanent  woodwork  of  the 
house.  As  there  is  here  no  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  after  watering,  we  advise  the  use  of  saucers 
to  receive  it,  because  with  a  little  trouble  they  can  be 
emptied  when  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  taking  harm.  To  receive  the  plants  which  appear 
half-way  up  these  windows  hanging  shelves  must  be 
introduced.  These  can  be  made  of  glass  or  china  or 
wood.  Thick  sheet  glass  in  strips  about  four  or  six 


-  No.  z. 


inches  wide  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  well  adapted 
to  accommodate  small  pots,  and  it  has  this  advantage 
over  any  other  material — it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
amount  of  light.  These  shelves  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  of  pulleys  can  be  made  to  work  up  and 
down,  which  will  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  give  the 
plants  water,  and  in  other  ways  to  attend  to  them. 

In  all  three  illustrations  the  baskets  are  dependent 
from  the  ceilings  by  a  straight  chain  with  a  ring  at  the 
end  of  it.  To  this  ring  they  are  attached  by  means  of 
a  hook  at  the  junction  of  the  three  pieces  of  chain 
which  are  provided  for  each  basket  to  make  it  hang 
level.  If  more  accommodation  be  required,  brackets 
can  be  affixed  to  the  window-jambs  and  elsewhere  to 
receive  pots.  We  have  seen  of  late  china  brackets  of 
different  forms  which  would  seem  to  be  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  cannot  be  affected  by  damp, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  easily  be  attached 
to  a  wall  or  to  woodwork,  and  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  various 
plants  that  can  best  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
which  we  have  in  view.  Here  the  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  what  to  select,  for  there  are  plants  in  abundance 
suited  to  window  cultivation.  Almost  everything  that 
will  grow  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  may 
for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  be  used  to  decorate  a  sitting- 
room  window.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  we 
are  writing  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  not 
have  had  the  same  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 


in  gardening  matters  as  ourselves.  It  will  on  this 
account,  therefore,  no  doubt  be  desirable  that  we 
should  make  a  selection  for  them.  We  can  conceive 
few  things  more  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  than  an 
attempt  to  make  a  selection  for  themselves  of  a  few 
plants  from  any  of  the  catalogues  of  our  large  garden¬ 
ing  firms.  The  thousands  of  hard  names  to  be  met 
with  are  an  unknown  language  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  persons  to  whom  these  catalogues  are  sent. 
Many  of  the  catalogues  are  marvellous  productions, 
and  show  great  skill  and  care  in  arrangement.  The 
illustrations  also  of  late  introduced  into  several  of  them 
are  of  great  assistance.  Still  they  deal  with  names  far 
too  numerous  for  the  inexperienced  to  comprehend, 
and  in  a  general  way  it  must  be  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  the  plants  or  seeds  selected  are  the  best  for 
the  purpose  required.  It  will  save  time  and  perhaps 
serve  to  convey  instruction  in  the  most  easy  manner  if 
we  consider  our  selection  of  plants  under  three  heads — 
first,  climbing ;  second,  trailing  ;  and  third,  general 
pot-plants. 

For  climbing  plants  of  perennial  growth  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  take  eecremocarpus,  of  graceful 
growth,  and  producing  its  trumpet-like  flowers  of  an 
orange  scarlet  colour  in  great  profusion.  Lopho- 
spermum  also,  with  its  soft  foliage  and  pink  bell-shaped 
blossom,  is  very  suitable ;  and  so  also  are  coboea 
scandens  and  any  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse  tacsonias 
or  passion-flowers.  All  these  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
will  cover  the  side  of  a  window  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  to  keep  them  healthy  they  must  have  plenty  of  pot 
room  and  not  be  starved  either  as  regards  water  or 


No.  3. 


richness  of  soil.  The  first  three  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  the  tacsonia  from  cuttings.  All  the  maurandias 
are  pretty  climbers,  but  they  will  not  cover  a  large 
space.  TTiose  who  are  contented  with  annuals  will 
find  Ipomaea  coccinea,  I.  hederacea,  and  the  elegant 
canariensis  cheap  to  purchase  and  very  suitable.  A 
few  seeds  started  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  March  or  April 
will  make  rapid  growth,  and  serve  for  summer  and 
autumn  decoration. 
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Of  trailing  plants  there  is  Cereus  flagelliformis,  both 
curious  and  handsome.  It  is  figured  growing  in  a 
hanging  basket  in  the  centre  window  illustration  No.  I. 
It  gives  no  trouble  in  cultivation,  and  grows  best  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  old  brick  rubbish,  with  very  little 
water.  Sedum  seibaldii  is  effective  as  a  suspended 
plant,  and  so  also  is  the  stag’s-horn  fern.  This  fern  is 
singularly  beautiful  when  grown  in  an  open  wire  basket 
lined  with  moss  and  filled  with  a  soil  of  lumps  of  peat. 
In  this  way  it  sends  out  its  splendid  fronds  all  round, 
and  becomes  a  most  attractive  object.  We  must  not 
here  omit  that  pretty  campanula,  C.  garganica,  a  great 
favourite,  forming,  as  it  does,  pendent  sheets  of  star- 
like  flowers  of  a  brilliant  bluish  purple,  with  white 
eyes.  There  are  many  varieties  of  ferns  and  lyco¬ 
podium,  especially  those  of  a  pendulous  habit,  which 
do  well  in  baskets.  We  have  a  pot  of  seedlings  con¬ 
taining  some  eight  or  ten  different  varieties,  self-sown 
from  standing  in  the  midst  of  other  ferns,  which  has 
been  much  admired  in  a  hanging  position.  It  seems 
hard  to  imagine  what  they  can  all  live  upon,  for  the 
pot  itself  is  covered  with  a  drooping  moss.  We  are, 
of  course,  careful  to  keep  it  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  safest  plan  of  giving  water  to  suspended  plants  is 
to  unhook  the  baskets  from  the  chain,  dip  them  into  a 
pail  or  tank  of  water,  and  not  return  them  to  their 
proper  position  again  until  all  dropping  of  water  has 
ceased. 

Under  the  comprehensive  title  of  general  pot-plants 
must  be  included  the  long  list  of  whatever  can  be 
admitted  into  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Of 
shrubby  plants  there  are  oranges,  oleanders,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  camellias,  azaleas,  cyticus,  coronellas,  daphnes, 
tecomas,  diosma,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  list  is  far  too  exten¬ 
sive  for  further  enumeration  here.  Not  to  overpower 
our  readers  with  names,  we  have  mentioned  only  a  very 
few,  but  from  these  few  a  good  selection  of  sorts  and 
varieties  can  easily  be  made.  Oranges,  pomegranates, 
and  oleanders  are  especially  adapted  to  verandahs,  large 
halls,  and  corridors.  The  last  two  are  far  more  gene¬ 
rally  met  with  on  the  Continent  than  with  us,  and  yet 
well-grown  plants  of  each  when  furnished  with  blos¬ 
soms  are  very  beautiful — we  allude  to  the  double- 
flowered  variety  of  the  pomegran.ate.  With  due 
attention  to  pot-room  and  watering,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  management  of  any  of  the 
shrubby  plants  which  we  have  mentioned.  They  are 
all,  without  a  doubt,  liable  to  blight  in  confinement ;  but 
experience  proves  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good 
health  by  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment,  and  by 
carefully  washing  the  stems,  branches,  and  leaves 
twice  a  year  with  soap  and  water.  We  treat  all  green¬ 
house  evergreens  in  this  way.  Our  plan  is  to  use 
carbolic  soap,  warm  water,  and  a  soft  sponge.  When 
there  are  many  plants  the  operation  is  tedious,  but  it 
well  repays  the  trouble.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  preferred.  We  must  add  to  our  list  one  or 
two  more  very  useful  plants — the  variegated  Japanese 
euonymus,  a  few  pots  of  different  variegated  hollies, 
the  berry-bearing  aucuba  and  laurustinus.  Pretty 
little  specimens  of  all  these  can  almost  always  be  seen 
in  Covent  Garden  Market.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire 


the  tiny  pots  of  laurustinus  there  on  view  late  in 
autumn.  They  are  literally  balls  of  flowers,  and  they 
continue  in  bloom  for  many  weeks. 

We  consider  shrubby  evergreen  plants  ornamental 
at  all  seasons,  whether  in  flo  A'er  or  not.  Our  list, 
however,  is  quite  long  enough  to  insure  flowers  being 
found  on  some  of  them  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  long  list  of  other 
things  suited  to  indoors  growth,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  especially  owing  to  the  blossoms  they  bear.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  fuchsias,  so  useful  during 
spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  chrysanthemums, 
which  come  in  with  the  late  autumn  and  winter, 
cinerarias,  primulas,  shrubby  calceolarias,  double 
petunias,  balsams.  Geraniums,  both  the  French  and 
Zonale.  The  former  of  these  make  a  grand  display 
while  in  full  flower,  but  they  last  in  bloom  only  so  short 
a  time  that  few  persons  now  care  to  grow  mare  than 
one  or  two  good  specimens  ;  the  Zonale  class  is  far 
more  useful,  and  so  much  improvement  has  here  been 
made  of  late  that  an  abundance  of  fine  flowers  can  be 
had  of  every  variety  of  colour.  There  is  now  a  yellow 
variety,  a  free  Howerer,  aptly  named  Jealousy.  The 
Richardia  oethiopicr,  popularly  but  erroneously  called 
the  arum,  is  a  useful  indoors  plant ;  it  is  figured  against 
the  right-hand  lower  window-pane  in  illustration 
No.  I.  Independent  of  its  beautiful  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness,  the  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  stately  bearing 
of  the  plant  itself  render  it  very  attractive.  In  a  growing 
state  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  which  must  be 
partially  withheld  after  a  time  to  induce  flowering. 
Tree  carnations  are  also  good  window  plants,  and  under 
proper  management  yield  a  large  number  of  blossoms. 
They  require  a  rich  light  soil.  Nothing  suits  them 
better  than  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  garden  loam, 
leaf  mould,  rotten  manure,  and  road  sand.  A  few 
roses  in  pot  perpetuals  on  their  own  roots  are  best, 
have  a  pleasing  effect.  If  the  green  fly  shows  itself 
wash  the  buds  with  soap  and  water  as  above  directed. 
To  these  a  few  pots  of  bulbous  plants  may  be  added. 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  will  find  a  fitting  place  upon 
the  hanging  shelves  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  illustrations  No.  I 
and  No.  2. 

The  bulb  cat.alogue  is  a  very  long  one,  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest,  for  each  year  adds  novelties  at  any 
rate  in  the  shape  of  specific  v.arieties.  The  dwarf  kinds 
of  narcissus — viz.,  the  hoop-petticoat,  capax,  the  Lent 
lilies,  and  others — set  thickly  in  sep.ar.ate  pots,  do  very 
well.  Some  of  the  more  choice  crocuses,  as  C.  sul- 
phurvns  pallidus,  C.  sieberi,  C.  imperati,  &c.,  form 
beautiful  specimens.  The  early  spring  snowfl.tke  and 
a  few  choice  snowdrops  of  the  Galanthus  class,  as 
G.  imperati  and  G.  plicatus,  will  make  suitable  com¬ 
panions.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  indulge  in  these 
expensive  sorts  can  take  up  with  the  common  crocus 
and  the  snowdrop,  and  they  will  still  have  a  fair  share 
of  floral  beauty  to  admire.  Upon  the  arrangement  of 
plants  indoors  little  can  be  said ;  it  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of  each  lady  who  under¬ 
takes  to  superintend  them.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite 
certain,  that  if  she  is  fond  of  flowers  she  wnll  find  ai 
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endless  pleasure  in  rearranging  them.  Every  few  days 
her  indoors  garden  will  be  made  to  wear  a  different 
aspect,  each  alteration  in  arrangement  bringing  into  a 
more  conspicuous  position  those  flowers  which  at  the 
time  are  most  worthy  of  admiration.  Every  few 
days,  too,  something,  having  passed  its  prime,  will 
have  to  be  removed,  and  something  else  must  take  its 
place. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  a  mode  of  indoors 
floral  decoration  which  we  have  seen  attempted  of  late 
in  some  few  houses  during  the  summer  months.  We 
allude  to  the  practice  of  dressing  the  grates  or  fireplaces 
with  pots  of  flowering  plants  or  evergreens,  instead  of 
using  wood  chips,  horn  shavings,  or  any  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  paper  ornaments.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  admire  the  plan,  which,  as  we  have  seen  it 
carried  out,  must  greatly  endanger  from  rust  all  sur¬ 
rounding  ironwork.  If  the  entire  fireplace  after  the 
French  fashion  be  screened  from  view  during  summer 
by  an  ornamental  board,  the  fender  and  fireirons  being 
at  the  same  time  removed,  a  row  of  handsome  pot- 
plants  may  with  good  effect  be  set  upon  the  encaustic 
tiles  which  form  the  hearth.  However,  if  there  must 
be  flowers  here,  tall  china  vases,  which  can  be  filled 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh-cut  flowers,  would  seem 
more  appropriate  ;  for  there  is,  at  any  rate  to  our 
notion,  something  incongruous  in  consigning  growing 
plants  to  a  fireplace  where  there  cannot  be  the  necessary 


sufficiency  of  light  and  air  for  their  support.  We 
would  strongly  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  make  provision  for  the  freer  introduction  of 
plants  into  their  houses,  before  they  incur  any  expense 
in  arranging  for  their  reception,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  I2,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden;  or  to  Messrs.  Dick  P.adclyffe  and  Co.,  128, 
High  Holborn.  At  these  establishments,  and  others  of 
a  similar  character,  they  will  find  a  vast  variety  of 
floricultural  elegancies  and  appliances,  and  also  gain 
many  useful  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of 
fitting  up  their  rooms.  Of  ornamental  wirework  for 
climbing  or  hanging  plants  they  will  find  a  large 
assortment. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  many  situations 
virgin  cork  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  it  may  be 
introduced  with  good  effect.  By  means  of  it  a  recess 
in  an  entrance-hall  or  corridor  can  be  converted  into  a 
cave,  and  filled  with  different  varieties  of  ferns,  the 
pot  of  which  can  be  so  entirely  hidden  by  the  cork  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  natural  growth.  By  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  virgin  cork  and  rock  stones  of 
different  shades  of  colour  a  pretty  grotto  can  be  con¬ 
structed,  on  the  basement  of  which  a  fresh-water 
aquarium  may  be  placed.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
form  a  suitable  situation  for  the  introduction  of  small 
aquatic  plants,  of  which  there  are  very  many  interesting 
varieties. 


MUSICAL  km  THEATRICAL. 


HE  first  of  the  new  series  of  Saturday 
Afternoon  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  took  place  on  October  5,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  commencement  of 
the  London  musical  season.  And  indeed 
®  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  it  to  begin 
X  under  more  favourable  auspices,  for  of  all  our 
musical  institutions  there  is  not  one  more 
satisfactorily  administered  or  able  to  produce 
*  more  splendid  results.  Mr.  Manns’  band  has 
A  a  European  reputation,  and  there  is  probably 
no  body  of  instrumentalists  in  the  world  that 
can  surpass  it,  and  very  few  indeed  that  could  even  fairly 
compete  with  it.  No  doubt  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  would  have  been  surprised  had  they 
been  told  that  their  band,  which  in  the  early  days  formed 
but  a  subsidiary  feature  in  the  attractions  which  they 
offered  to  the  public,  would,  after  all,  turn  out  the 
one  that  should  have  a  solid  and  permanent  value,  and 
do  them  far  greater  credit  than  all  their  other  attractions 
put  together.  That  this  has  been  the  result  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  conductor, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  a  very  ordinary  position  in  the 
ranks  over  which  he  now  exercises  such  a  vigilant  sway. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Manns  is  not  satisfied  that  his  band 
shall  be  known  merely  as  a  body  of  executants  ;  they 
must  be  the  interpreters  of  all  the  good  music  of  every 


school,  and  thus  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  is  good 
in  music  will  find  a  place  in  his  programmes.  A  list  of 
the  important  works  which  he  has  introduced  into  this 
country  would  of  itself  fill  a  large  space,  and  he  is  ever 
looking  out  for  some  new  world  to  conquer.  Thus  it 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
the  first  concert  should  contain  such  a  striking  novelty 
as  Herr  Brahm’s  second  symphony  in  D  major.  This 
work,  which  was  magnificently  rendered,  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  was  heard  throughout  with  marked 
attention,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  composer  will  be  accepted  by  the  general 
musical  public  as  the  successor  of  Beethoven.  His 
genius  is  undoubted,  and  his  treatment  shows  the  hand 
of  a  master.  But  there  is  too  much  of  that  eccentricity 
and  mysticism  which  characterise  so  much  of  modern 
German  music,  and  too  little  of  that  sustained  melody 
which  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
listener.  In  the  same  programme  were  Gluck’s  overture 
to  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Sterndale  Bennett’s  Wood  Nymphs 
overture.  The  Emperor  s  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and 
Liszt’s  Hungarian  Fantasia.  In  these  two  last  pieces  the 
solo  pianoforte  part  was  artis'ically  played  by  M.  Louis 
Brassin,  a  Brussels  pianist. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  giving, 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  a  series  of  operas  in  English. 
The  director  is  Mr.  Karl  Meyder,  who  has  got  together 
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a  very  efficient  body  of  principals,  band  and  chorus,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  on  the  afternaon  of 
October  12,  when  an  English  version  of  Herman 
Goetz’s  comic  opera.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrejv,  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The  work  has 
great  merit  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and  it  possesses 
also  the  additional  interest  of  being  another  effective 
example  of  the  transfer  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  master¬ 
pieces  to  the  lyric  stage.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain 
want  of  originality  in  the  work,  but  there  is  much  that 
is  bright  and  pleasing,  and  no  doubt,  to  judge  from  the 
favourable  reception  accorded  to  it,  we  shall  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  hearing  it  again.  The  principal 
characters  were  well  sustained  by  Mdlle.  Zuliani  as 
Katharine,  Miss  Rolt  as  Bianca,  and  Mr.  Walter  Bolton, 
who  as  Petruchio  showed  considerable  power  both  as  a 
vocalist  and  as  an  actor. 

The  series  of  Promenade  Concerts  given  by  Messrs. 
Gatti  at  Covent  Garden  have  run  their  course,  and 
Mr.  Riviere  has  taken  up  the  baton  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan.  The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  soloists  is  somewhat  changed,  and  the  selections  are 
possibly  rather  more  of  a  bid  for  popularity  than  in  the 
previous  series.  However,  there  is  plenty  of  good  music 
to  be  heard,  and  the  execution  is  well  up  to  the  average, 
while  as  regards  the  audience  crowded  houses  seem  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day — or  night. 

No  doubt  it  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  courage 
in  Mr.  Chatterton  to  open  his  season  at  Drury  Lane  with 
Shakspeare’s  Winter  s  Tale.  Plenty  of  kind  friends  were 
doubtless  ready  to  remind  him  of  his  famous  epigram¬ 
matic  utterance  about  Shakspeare  and  ruin,  and  with  a 
sad  lack  of  Shakspearean  actors  the  outlook  was  not 
over-promising.  But  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
Drury  Lane  manager  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
patriotic  attachment  of  the  large  body  of  playgoers  to 
the  works  of  the  great  national  bard.  So  long  as  Shak¬ 
speare  is  even  fairly  well  acted,  he  will,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  finest  works  are  really  bad-acting 
plays,  attract  a  large  body  of  worshippers.  That  the 
action  of  the  piece  is  interrupted  by  a  pastoral  which  in 
no  way  adds  to  its  interest  or  materially  assists  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  plot,  that  it  is  disfigured  by  anachronisms 
and  geographical  blunders  of  the  most  astounding  kind, 
goes  for  nothing,  or  at  least  for  very  little.  There  is  a 
magic  in  the  very  name  of  the  Winter's  T tie  which 
draws  crowds  of  delighted  spectators  to  Drury  Lane. 
In  the  present  revival  Mr.  Chatterton  has  followed  to  a 
great  extent  the  version  adopted  by  Charles  Kean 
during  his  memorable  tenure  of  office  at  the  Princess’s, 
and  though  he  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  into  detail  as 
that  dramatic  archaeologist,  he  has  used  much  the  same 
points  for  his  spectacular  effects.  As  regards  the 


dramatis  persotut,  it  would  very  likely  be  difficult,  in 
the  present  state  of  theatrical  enterprise,  to  cast  the 
play  better.  There  are  few  of  the  old^  Shakspearean 
actors  left,  and  our  rising  dramatic  geniuses  seem  to 
aim  rather  at  perfecting  themselves  in  the  utterance  of 
the  brisk  repartee  and  languid  cynicism  of  modern 
society  dramas  than  in  learning  to  deliver  blank  verse 
with  Just  force  and  emphasis.  It  is,  therefore,  specially 
gratifying  to  find  the  part  of  Pauline  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  consummate  artist  as  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  whose 
delivery  of  the  grand  lines  entrusted  to  her  is  on  a  par 
w'ith  her  histrionic  ability.  Her  Pauline  may  be  singled 
out  at  once  as  the  central  and  most  charming  figure  in 
the  performance.  Not  far  behind  her  comes  Mr.  Ryder, 
who  brings  to  the  assumption  of  Antigonus  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  actor  of  Shakspeare  and  a  thorough  know'- 
ledge  of  elocution.  Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  the 
Florizel  of  Mr.  Edward  Compton,  a  son  of  the  lamented 
comedian,  which  is  a  careful  and  artistic  performance, 
though  erring  a  little  on  the  side  of  timidity.  Miss 
Wallis  as  Hermione,  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  as  Leontes, 
Miss  Fowler  as  Perdita,  and  Mr.  Atkins  as  Autolycus, 
are  only  fairly  good.  But  still,  taken  altogether,  there 
is  sufficient  merit  in  the  representation  to  warrant  its 
keeping  the  stage  for  some  time  to  come. 

At  the  Hay  market  also  the  standard  drama  is  in  the 
ascendant.  Here  we  have  a  good  performance  of 
Sheridan’s  famous  Rivals,  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  is 
evidently  the  engagement  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who 
plays  Bob  Acres.  No  one  can  doubt  the  humour  of 
his  performance,  but  it  is  certainly  overdone,  and  the 
American  comedian  indulges  in  exaggerations  and 
startling  contrasts  which,  however  amusing  in  them¬ 
selves  and  admirably  suited  to  a  farce,  tend  to  destroy 
the  fair  proportions  of  an  artistically-written  piece  like 
the  Rivals.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  good  Sir  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  Terris  a  promising  Captain  Absolute,  but  the  rest 
of  the  characters  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  programme  at  the  Court. 
The  play  of  Marie  was  not  found  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  stage  even  during  the  off  season,  so  it  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  a  new  play  from  an  unknown 
hand,  entitled  Memories,  takes  its  place.  We  were 
promised  an  English  version  of  the  French  Niniche,\>ut. 
it  was  not  able  to  win  the  approbation  of  the__Censor  of 
Plays  even  in  a  modified  form.  Perhaps,  as  the  piece 
contains  at  least  one  very  risky  situation,  this  was  just 
as  well.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  play  like  Memories, 
which,  though  weak  and  amateurish,  is  yet  thoroughly 
pure  and  wholesome,  than  an  adaptation  from  the 
French  of  questionable  morality.  Meanwhile  all  true 
lovers  of  the  drama  will  sigh  for  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hare  and  his  talented  company. 
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F  at  a  “  Definition  Bee”  the  question  were 
asked,  “  What  is  a  Penny  Reading  ?” 
would  it  be  accurate  to  reply,  “  An  amuse- 
ment  for  winter  evenings  ?”  because  I 
jt  have  been  to  many  Penny  Readings  from 

'j  Ij,'  which  I  defy  Mark  Tapley  himself  to  have 
^  ^  extraaed  amusement,  unless  by  the  thought  (a 
J  shameful  parody  on  Kingsley)  that  “  the  sooner 
,  ’tis  over  the  sooner  to  sleep,”  as  a  wicked  wag 
7  once  whispered  to  me.” 
i  f  Mrs.  Glasse’s  ever-remembered  receipt  for 
'  cooking  a  hare  is  said  to  commence,  “  First  catch 

your  hare.”  This  sentiment  might  be  advantageously 
recollected  by  the  promoters  of  Penny  Readings,  “  First 
catch  your  readers.”  Why  is  it  supposed  that  every  one 
can  read  aloud  well  ?  Good  reading  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,  like  music  or  painting,  and  a  rare  one  into  the 
bargain.  It  requires  good  voice,  good  articulation, 
good  education,  good  taste ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  these  qualifications  are  universal.  Cannot  many 
of  my  readers  recall  the  sufferings  they  have  endured 
at  Penny  Readings  ?  When  they  heard  in  pleasing  suc¬ 
cession  the  timid  reader,  who  mumbled  inaudibly ;  the 
indistinct  one,  who  read  as  if  he  had  plums  in  his 
mouth  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  ignorantly  emphatic  one, 
who  generally  selects  Shakspeare,  and  reads  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  actor  who,  when  he  played  Richard  the 
Third  in  America,  always  said — 

“  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  New  York,” 

to  compfiment  the  city  ! 

Sydney  Smith  has  remarked  that  Dante  might  have 
devised  more  refined  tortures  for  his  Inferno.  For 
instance,  he  adds,  “  You,  Mrs.  Marcet  (authoress  of 
Conversations  on  Chemistry),  should  be  doomed  perpetually 
to  listen  to  people  who  confound  alkalies  with  acids  ; 
you,  Macaulay,  should  be  dumb,  and  have  false  dates 
and  facts  about  the  reign  of  Anne  shouted  for  ever  in 
your  ears  ;  you  (to  a  young  mother)  should  see  your 
children  perpetually  falling  downstairs,  and  not  be  able 
to  save  them.” 

Might  not  the  witty  canon  have  added,  “  And  you, 
Scott  and  Shakspeare,  shall  hear  yourself  read  by 
ignorant  readers  ?” 

Why  do  the  worst  readers  usually  select  the  finest 
authors  to  mangle  and  murder  ?  Still  there  are  good 
readers  to  be  procured,  and  it  is  a  great  kindness  when 
persons  gifted  with  the  rare  accomplishment  of  good 
elocution  will  place  it  at  the  service  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  For  Penny  Readings,  properly  managed,  are 
agreeable  enough. 

When  first  originated  they  were  supposed  to  be  for 
the  labouring  poor,  but  I  think  in  very  few  places  the 
audience  is  now  drawn  from  this  class.  Probably  the 
schoolmaster  needs  to  be  more  “  abroad”  before  the 
actual  lower  orders  are  educated  enough  to  enjoy  so 
purely  intellectual  an  amusement.  An  uneducated  mind 


is  slow  to  take  in  reading  or  preaching,  unless  of  the 
very  simplest  and  plainest  description. 

The  class  who  mostly  frequent  Penny  Readings  are 
the  better-class  poor,  the  small  shopkeepers,  &c., 
people  who  have  few  enough  amusements,  and  for 
whom  it  is  a  real  charity  to  provide  some.  Also  all  the 
friends  of  the  intending  readers  muster  strongly  at  all 
these  gatherings,  and  other  parishioners  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  of  an  evening  generally  “look  in.” 

These  readings  are  not,  however,  purely  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  audiences.  They  ought  to  be  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  sense.  As  every  parish  has  generally 
half-a-dozen  of  its  charities  in  debt,  a  little  money  comes 
in  very  acceptably  to  the  parochial  funds.  Properly 
managed  they  generally  bring  in  a  sum  to  the  loc^ 
charitable  coffers,  there  is  so  little  expense  attending 
them.  The  schoolroom  serves  as  a  place  of  perform¬ 
ance  ;  the  gas,  and  perhaps  the  hire  of  a  piano,  are  the 
only  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred.  Though  these 
readings  are  called  “  penny”  ones,  reserved  seats  are 
kept  at  most  of  them,  and  charged  6d.  The  name 
“penny”  is  retained  for  convenience’  sake,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Fortnightly  Review  retains  its  name, 
although  now  published  monthly. 

The  winter  is  the  usual  time  for  these  gatherings, 
say  from  the  commencement  of  November  to  the  end 
of  March. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  Penny  Readings  both 
in  town  and  country,  I  jot  down  a  few  suggestions 
regarding  them. 

In  the  first  place,  too  long  a  programme  is  decidedly 
to  be  avoided.  Two  hours  should  be  the  maximum 
length  of  the  entertainment ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half 
is  preferable.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is 
an  agreeable  interlude.  No  scientific  or  classical  pieces 
are  suitable  ;  simple  pieces  “  with  a  tune  in  them,”  lively 
airs,  and  English  songs  are  best  liked  by  the  audience. 
Scotch  and  Irish  ballads  are  always  extremely  popular, 
but  Italian  opera  airs  are  wasted  at  Penny  Readings. 
After  all,  if  we  confessed  the  truth,  do  we  not  all 
cherish  a  sneaking  affection  for  those  old  favourites  of 
childhood,  “Land  of  the  Leal,”  “Caller  Herrin’,” 
“  Bonnie  Dundee,”  “  Aileen  Aroon,”  &c.,  though  of 
course  we  must  profess  to  prefer  Italian,  though  we 
don’t  understand  it  very  well ! 

Marches,  waltzes,  and  other  lively  pieces  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  kind  of  audience.  There  is  sure  to  be 
some  charitable  lady  who  will  undertake  the  musica 
part  of  the  entertainment — the  pianist  is  more  easily 
procured  than  the  readers.  With  some  effort  and 
trouble  these  are  to  be  obtained  at  last,  however 
Every  parish  must  contain  some  educated  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  public  reading  and  speaking,  who  will  help 
the  promoters  of  the  entertainment. 

Once  a  fortnight  seems  often  enough  to  have  the 
readings.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  secure  good  reader^ 
at  even  this  interval.  You  cannot  “  overtask  a  willing 
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horse”  and  ask  the  same  people  to  officiate  every  time. 
The  selection  for  one  evening  should  comprise  prose 
and  poetry,  some  pathetic,  some  humorous  pieces.  It 
is  as  well  not  to  take  the  very  hackneyed  specimens  of 
noted  authors  j  probably  the  audience  are  familiar  with 
them  already.  Did  Hood  write  nothing  but  “  The 
Song  of  a  Shirt  ?”  or  Scott  nothing  but  the  description 
of  Marmion’s  death  ?  Is  Shakspeare  only  to  be  known 
by  “  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?”  and  is  the  “  Psalm  of  Life” 
Longfellow’s  sole  composition  ? 

Surely  we  might  find  other  passages  worthy  of  note 
amid  the  writings  of  these  authors  ;  but  how  rarely  are 
many  programmes  of  a  Penny  Reading  issued  without 
one  of  these  old  friends  cropping  up !  As  for  the 
“  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  we  are  all  probably  sick  of  the  very 
title.  Did  a  series  of  readings  ever  finish  without  some 
one  introducing  it  ?  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
issue  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  list  of  pieces  the 
readers  were  humbly  requested  not  to  select,  for 
“  variety  is  charming,”  says  the  copybook. 

It  would  also  be  as  well  if  the  readers  would  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  coming  before  a  highly-educated 
audience,  and  that  if  they  select  some  historical  piece  it 
is  as  well  to  preface  it  with  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
For  example,  two  very  popular  pieces.  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  “Battle  of  the  League”  and  “Armada,” 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  persons  who  know  little 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  less  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
but  the  reader  might  give  a  brief  introduction  which 
would  explain  both.  Beautiful  as  are  some  of  Macaulay’s 
“  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  I  think  they  are  out  of  place 
at  a  Penny  Reading,  though  I  have  often  heard  them  at 
such  places.  None  but  an  educated  person  could  under¬ 
stand  them — they  are  too  full  of  classical  and  historical 
allusion.  “  Virginia”  and  “  Horatius,”  the  two  best  of 
all,  would  require  explanations  at  every  other  line. 
Aytoun’s  ballads  are  easier,  and  I  wonder  they  are  not 
more  popular.  Perhaps  their  strong  Cavalier  and  Jaco¬ 
bite  bias  excludes  them  from  “  Readings”  held  by  people 
of  opposite  views ;  but  some  of  them  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  verses  might  be  omitted  and  expressions 
softened  down  by  readers  of  Puritan  sympathies.  “  The 
Death  of  Montrose”  is  a  noble  poem,  and  even  people 
of  Covenanter  views  might  spare  sympathy  for  the  ill- 


fated,  chivalrous  hero,  though  they  might  not  join  in  the 
old  Highlander’s  characteristic  lament : — 

“  Oh,  had  I  been  beside  him  then 
With  fifty  Camerons  by. 

How  proudly  through  Dun-Edin’s  streets 
Had  thrilled  our  slogan  cry. 

And  he,  upon  his  native  heath. 

Had  stood  as  free  as  air. 

Or  I,  and  all  who  bear  my  name. 

Hail  laid  beside  him  there.” 

The  “  Victim,”  by  Tennyson,  is  another  poem  too 
little  known,  but  it  requires  at  a  Penny  Reading  to  be 
prefaced  by  some  explanation  of  the  Druidical  custom 
of  human  sacrifices. 

One  advantage  of  these  Readings  is  that  they  serve 
as  a  means  of  conveying  much  information  to  a  very 
scantily-educated  class  of  people.  In  these  days  of 
School  Boards  the  lower  middle  class  have  less  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  than  the  poor,  who  send  their  children 
to  the  National  School.  A  taste  for  reading  is  always 
a  most  valuable  one  to  cultivate,  and  hearing  good 
standard  authors  read  and  explained  at  the  Penny  Read¬ 
ings  might  give  many  an  apprentice  and  shop-girl  a 
desire  to  fill  up  their  leisure  hours  with  better  amuse¬ 
ments  than  cheap  cigars  and  “  penny  dreadfuls.”  In 
competent  hands  most  interesting  explanations  might 
preface  some  Readings,  but  the  lecturer  should  be  brief 
above  all  things.  Long-winded  lectures  would  be  quite 
out  of  place.  Readers  who  can  draw  from  obscurity 
good  old  authors,  sometimes  ungratefully  overlooked 
now,  are  worthy  of  thanks.  The  rising  generation 
know  too  little  of  some  of  our  English  classics,  and  yet 
many  of  them  are  within  the  comprehension  even  of  the 
frequenters  of  a  Penny  Reading. 

Penny  Readings  might  not  only  serve  to  while  away 
a  dull  evening,  but  might  give  some  of  their  frequenters 
a  desire  to  read  works  they  would  never  otherwise  have 
heard  of.  At  the  same  time  it  is  never  advisable  to  make 
the  readings  of  too  instructive  a  nature ;  for  instance, 
we  would  not  advise  the  promoters  to  give  extracts  from 
Bacon’s  Essays  or  Macaulay’s  History,  though  both  are 
valuable  contributions  to  English  literature.  A  Penny 
Reading  is  intended  to  amuse,  and  the  instruction  con¬ 
veyed  in  it  should  be  administered  “  promiscuous,”  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  liked  to  have  her  liquors.  C.  L. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


PEOMENADE  COSTUMES. 

_i.  Costume  of  dark  crimson  faille  and  fancy  woollen  material, 
with  crimson  trimminfj ;  the  skirt  short  in  faille,  w'itbout  trimming. 
Wallen  tunic,  drawn  towards  the  sides,  pufietl  behind,  and  bound 
twice  round  the  bottom  with  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  piping.  Long 
basque  corsage,  with  no  other  trimming  but  a  broad  strip  of  velvet, 
something  like  a  hunting-vest.  Ho<ly  crossed  in  front,  surrounded 
with  double  bindings  in  crimson  and  gold;  revers  collar  in  velvet, 
bound  with  yellow  braid.  The  pocket  and  the  sleeve  are  crossed 
by  a  revers  of  velvet  bound  with  the  same.  Gilt  buttons  complete 
the  trimming.  Linen  collar  and  cuffs.  Bonnet  of  dark  green  felt, 
trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  crimson  velvet  and  a  tuft  of  gilt  flower-buds. 
Price  of  pattern,  *8.  6d. 

*.  Cashmere  frock  in  white  for  little  girl  of  5  years.  This  model, 
in  Princess  style,  is  lined  with  flannel,  trimmed  in  front  with  two 


strips  pf  pale  blue  cambric,  fixed  with  buttons.  The  bottom  of  the 
frock  is  indented  in  wjuares,  which  a  group  of  pleats  in  blue  faille 
separates.  A  revers  of  faille  is  placed  on  this  trimming,  which  com¬ 
pletes  a  flounce  of  cashmere,  in  kilts,  placed  over  it.  Double  collar 
turned  back,  in  blue  faille  and  cashmere;  blue  cuff  at  the  bottom  of 
sleeve.  Price  of  pattern,  is.  6d. 

3.  Marcello  mantle,  large  jacket  in  diagonal  cloth.  The  sleeves 
form  a  pelerine  at  the  back,  and  the  body  at  the  parting  of  the 
shoulder-seam  is  trimmed  with  black  satin  binding  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  scam.  A  fine  “  grass”  fringe  covers  the  edges  of 
the  pelerine;  a  binding  of  satin  extends  along  the  opening  and  the 
turned-back  collar.  To  finish  it  there  are  placed  down  the  front 
two  rows  of  gimp  buttons.  Niniche  capote,  in  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  red  velvet  and  a  tuft  of  feathers  of  greenish  hue.  Strings  to 
match.  Price  of  pattern,  is. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letters,  questions,  snd  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Hummixg-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  poet. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fourth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 
The  sixth  of  the  series,  therefore,  is  given  with  the  present  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  beet.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance, 
■^cb  ns  before  the  -fifth  day  of  November  and  will  appear  in  our 
November  number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from 
that  used  for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accomi>anied  by 
a  nom-de-plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  addreis  of 
the  sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXIV. 

Grave  of  true  English  hearts  thou  wert. 

By  foulest  treachery  slain. 

Suspicious,  headstrong,  rash  thou  art, 

But  vengeance  comes  again. 

1.  His  name,  although  he  was  in  Rome  the  head, 

Betokens  something  opposite  instead. 

2.  Do  this,  will  eons  of  wealth  and  sons  of  toil, 

If  e’er  a  foeman’s  foot  should  press  our  soil. 

3.  Dull  is  the  subject  of  thy  pages. 

Thou  oldest  of  our  native  sages. 

4.  If  this  ye  do,  old  England  and  fair  France, 

Ye’ll  fear  nor  Russian  guile  nor  Cossack  lance. 

5.  Near  he  must  have  been  to  Paul 
When  he  stood  in  Cecsar’s  hall. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXIII. 

1.  HalF. 

2.  OpaquE. 

3.  PapA. 

4.  EaR. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Star  of  the  Sea  and 
Caroline  Wade.* 

*  This  lady  is  informed  that  her  solution  of  -kcrostic  No.  XXII. 
was  not  received  in  time,  and  cannot  therefore  be  counted  to  ber. 

Needlework. 

Jennie  Wren  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  going  to 
make  a  screen,  to  be  composed  of  three  wings.  I  am  at  a  loss  with 
what  to  cover  the  frame  for  a  groundwork.  I  am  collecting  en¬ 
gravings,  coloured  scraps,  &a.,  to  be  gummed  on.  AVould  you  kindly 
tell  me  of  what  the  groundwork  should  be  composed,  and  whether 
you  would  recommend  the  different  wings  to  be  coloured  with  one 
coloured  ground  or  various  ?  Any  hints  that  you  can  give  me  w  ill 
be  appreciated.”  [Yon  can  either  cover  all  three  wings  with  black 
paper  on  a  ground,  or  cover  one  with  black,  one  with  deep  crimson, 
and  one  with  very  pale  blue  or  buff.] 

Rogers. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  “  Poet  of  Memory,”  and  so 
many  of  his  anecdotes  circulated,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  that 
I  shaU  limit  my  contribution  to  the  “  Table  Talk”  I  heard  from  his 
own  lips,  and  two  or  three  anecdotes  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 


Mrs.  Procter.  The  following,  which  he  told  me  himself,  I  give  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  in  his  precise  words : — “  My  old  friend  Maltby, 
the  brother  of  the  bishop,  was  a  very  absent  man.  One  day  in  Paris, 
in  the  Louvre,  we  were  looking  at  the  pictures,  when  a  lady  entered, 
who  spoke  to  me  and  kept  me  some  minutes  in  conversation.  On 

rejoining  Maltbj',  I  said,  ‘That  was  Mrs. - .  We  have  not  met  so 

long  she  had  almost  forgotten  me,  and  asked  me  if  my  name  was 
Rogers.’  Maltby,  still  looking  at  the  pictures,  said,  ‘  And  was  it  ?’ 
A  man  stopped  me  one  day  in  Piccadilly  and'  said,  ‘  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Rogers  ?’  I  didn’t  know  him.  ‘  You  don’t  remember  me,  sir. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Bath.’  I  said,  ‘  Delighted  to  see 
you  again — at  Bath.’  It  was  the  fashion  formerly  to  make  your  guests 
drunk ;  and  there  was  a  gentleman  staying  in  a  country  house,  and 
they  made  him  very  drunk,  and  they  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and 
put  him  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  woke,  and  he  wasn’t  sober  then* 
He  rose  and  went  to  a  cheval-glass,  and  he  looked  at  himself  and 
said,  ‘  A  bird,  by  Jove !’  ”  Mrs.  Procter’s  reminiscences  I  shall  also  give 
verbatim,  from  the  notes  with  which  she  has  favoured  me.  “  Driving 
out  with  him,”  she  writes,  ‘‘  I  asked  him  after  Lady  Matheson,  who 
was  continually  making  him  presents,  and  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  know 
Lady  Matheson.’  He  then  pulled  the  checkstring,  and  said,  ‘  Henry, 
do  I  know  Lady  Matheson  ?’  The  servant  replied,  ‘  Law,  sir,  my 
lady  comes  to  see  you,  and  sends  you  presents  nearly  every  day.’  We 
drove  on,  I  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  and  wishing  I  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  lady.  Mr.  Rogers  took  my  hand,  and,  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  said,  ‘  At  any  rate  I  have  not  forgotten  yon.’  ” — J,  R.  Planch^ s 
Recollections. 

Alphabetical  Liberties. 

A  favourite  bit  of  sing-song,  on  the  plan  of  the  children’s  “  A  is 
an  apple,”  “  B  is  a  ball,”  &c.,  has  sometimes  been  tried  in  rather 
ambitious  ways.  There  must  be  twenty-six  lines,  the  initial  letters  of 
which  follow  the  due  alphabetical  order.  Letter  ‘‘  x”  is  generally  a 
poser,  only  to  be  got  over  with  some  difficulty.  There  is  a  theological 
alphabet  in  Latin,  published  at  Rome,  in  which  a  colloqny  takes 
place  between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil  on  religious  subjects.  The 
successive  lines  begin  with  Anima,  Beatitudo,  Coelum,  Deus,  Etemus, 
Fides,  Gratia,  Humilitas,  Justitia,  &c. ;  but  the  author  has  departed 
a  little  from  Latinity  in  using  Karitas  and  Yesns,  probably  puzzled 
how  to  bring  in  these  two  initials  in  any  other  way.  Early  in  the 
present  century  there  was  a  theatrical  alphabet,  in  which  the  actors 
of  the  day  were  hit  off  with  more  or  less  of  satire,  as  in  the  lines  : — 

"  B  was  a  Baker,  as  stiff  as  a  post; 

C  was  a  Conway,  ’tis  known  he  can  rant  well ; 

D  was  a  Dowton,  oh,  rare  Doctor  Cantwell 

and  so  on.  About  1S30  there  appeared  in  a  smaU  periodical  what 
purported  to  be  the  title  of  a  sort  of  book  of  anecdotes  and  jokes, 
cl'.aracterised  as  ‘‘  .\lphabctical  Assertions  Briefly  Collected  ;  Describ¬ 
ing  Elegant  Flirtations,  Generally  Happening  in  Joking,  Kissing, 
Larking,  Merry  Making,  Nutting  (Opportunity  Producing  Queer 
Rumpusses),  Small  Talk  Under  Volk’s  Windows,  ’Xciting  Youthful 
Zeal.”  In  more  pretentious  alphabets  of  this  kind  there  may  be 
found  similarly  crooked  ways  of  concocting  an  initial  X.  A  medical 
student,  whose  fund  of  humour  stood  him  in  good  part,  g^t  up  a  sort 
of  pharmaceutical  alphabet  in  this  style  : — 

‘‘  A  was  an  alkali,  potash  by  name ; 

B  was  a  blowpipe  for  fusing  the  same,”  &c. 

Either  in  another  or  a  modified  version  of  the  same  alphabet 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  anatomy,  and  surgery  were  all  brought  into 
requisition,  as  in  the  lines — 

‘‘  C  were  some  chemicals,  lithium  and  borax  j 

D  w  as  a  diaphragm  flooring  the  thorax ; 

M  was  a  muscle,  cold,  flabby,  and  red ; 

N  was  a  nerve  like  a  bit  of  white  thread  ; 

O  was  scpme  opium  a  fool  chose  to  take ; 

And  F  were  the  pins  used  to  keep  him  awake.” 

In  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  an  alphabet  was  constructed  in  which 
the  first  eight  lines  began  with  the  first  eight  letters  in  proper  order, 
initials  of  the  word  -Aberdeen,  Bear,  Czar,  Defiance,  Emperor,  French- 
men,  Greeks,  Hospodar — of  course  taking  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Then 
followed  six  more  letters ;  and  then 

"  0  was  our  own  Correspondent  so  trusty; 

F  was  Port  [e]  old  and  thin,  and  turning  crusty, 

and  so  on  down  to 
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“  Y  was  a  yell  for  the  friends  of  the  Czar ; 

Z  were  the  zanies  who’re  frightened  at  war.” 

One  of  the  forms  given  to  these  queer  effusions  is  to  have  a  common 
rhyme  for  all  the  twenty-six  lines — a  task  involving  a  little  dictionary 
work.  There  is  one  in  which  this  common  rhyme  is  represented  by 
trees,  bees,  wheeze,  fees,  tease,  squeeze,  keys,  knees,  &c.  Another, 
made  out  with  a  few  abbreviations  and  also  a  few  slang  words,  makes 
use  of  the  rhymes  lamb,  slam,  telegram,  Sam,  yam,  sham,  flam,  ham, 
dam,  ram,  cram,  Ac. ;  and  another  that  of  bat,  hat,  flat,  sprat,  plait, 
rat,  vat,  mat,  sat,  &c.  In 

“  A  was  an  army  to  settle  disputes,” 
there  are  only  twenty-four  lines,  the  author  having  apparently  been 
puzzled  how  to  deal  with  the  remaining  two ;  it  travels  on  to 
“  Z  is  the  Zuyder  Zee  dwelt  in  by  ooots.” 

There  is  no  particular  connection  between  the  sense  of  the  different 
lines ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  defect ;  but  there  is  an  odd  medley  of 
rhymes  furnished  by  the  words  disputes,  brutes,  Coutts,  lutes,  salutes, 
mutes,  boots,  roots, institutes,  shoots,  fruits,  Bute’s,  flutes,  hoots,  newts, 
suits,  refutes,  recruits,  cheroots,  imputes,  ^meutes,  suits,  coots — useful 
in  one  sense  in  illustrating  the  varieties  of  ending  which  have  the 
same  sound  in  this  English  language  of  ours.  One  alphabet,  better 
than  this  in  having  some  sort  of  story  to  tell,  is  a  list  of  twenty-six 
damsels,  assigning  a  characteristic  to  each,  and  giving  a  common 
rhyme  to  the  ending  of  all  the  lines.  The  damsels  are  Amy,  Betty, 
Charlotte,  Diana,  Ellen,  Fanny,  Griselda,  Helen,  Ida,  &c. ;  and  the 
lines  end  with  such  words  as  waist,  replaced,  paste,  traced,  embraced, 
defaced,  strait-laced,  oval-faced,  graced,  waste,  chaste.  The  cleverest 
of  all  the  group,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  all  the  words  in  the  first 
lino  begin  with  A,  all  those  in  the  second  line  with  B,  and  so  on. 
One,  a  comical  affair,  opens  thus  : — 

“  Arthur  asks  Amy’s  affection ; 

Bet,  being  Benjamin’s  bride. 

Coolly  cut  Charley’s  connection,” 

down  to 

“  Soft  Simon’s  sympathy  scribbles 
Tales  to  Tabitha  'Twist,” 

and  a  few  words  to  finish  the  alphabet.  “  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,”  at 
one  time  (though  we  know  not  on  what  authority)  ascribed  to 
Canning,  flows  on  with  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit  and  sonorousness. 
Battle  and  tumult  breathe  in  every  phrase.  The  following  are  eleven 
lines  out  of  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 

“An  Austrian  army  awfully  array’d. 

Boldly  by  batteries  besieged  Belgrade ; 

Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come. 

Dealing  destruction’s  devastating  doom. 

Ev’ry  endeavour  engineers  essay. 

For  fame,  for  fortune— fighting,  furious  fray. 

«  •  •  #  * 

Men  march  ’mid  mounds,  ’mid  moles,  ’mid  murd’rous  mines. 

*  «  #  *  * 

Poor  patients,  partly  pinched,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quarter  quest. 

Bcason  returns,  religious  right  redounds, 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds.” 

Dickens’s  All  the  Tear  Round. 

Clover  Tea. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  clover  tea  will  effect 
the  speedy  cure  of  cancer.  A  case  of  a  lady  has  recently  been  given 
who  had  been  afflicted  for  eighteen  years  with  a  cancer  which  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  best  medical  skill  to  effect  a  cure  or 
even  an  alleviation  oP  the  disease.  The  cancer  had  attacked  her  on 
the  right  cheek,  just  below  the  eye,  and  had  eaten  pretty  much  all 
that  side  of  her  face,  together  with  the  eye,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  her  nose.  This  lady,  who  resides  in  Brooks  county,  Georgia,  has 
been  completely  cured  in  a  few  months  by  the  use  of  clover  tea.  The 
red  clover  is  used ;  the  tope  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  tea  is  used 
externally  and  internally.  About  a  quart  a  day  should  be  drunk,  and 
the  tea  should  be  used  as  a  wash  twice  every  day. — Amei'ican  Paper, 

The  Pin  and  the  Needle. 

A  Fin  and  a  Needle,  being  neighbours  in  a  work-basket,  and  both 
being  idle  folks,  began  to  quarrel,  as  idle  folks  are  apt  to  do.  “  1 
should  like  to  know,”  said  the  Fin,  “  what  yon  are  good  for,  and  how 
you  expect  to  get  through  the  world  without  a  head  P”  “  What  is  the 


use  of  your  head,”  replied  the  needle  rather  sharply,  “  if  you  have  no 
eye  ?”  “  iVhat  is  the  use  of  an  eye,”  said  the  Pin,  “  if  there  is  always 
something  in  it  ?”  “  I  am  more  active  and  can  go  through  more 

work  than  yon  can,”  said  the  Needle.  “  Yes,  but  you  will  not  live 
long,  because  you  have  always  a  stitch  in  your  side,”  said  the  Pin. 
“  You  are  a  poor  crooked  creature,”  said  the  Needle.  “  And  you  are 
so  proud  that  you  can’t  bend  without  breaking  your  back.”  “  I’ll 
pull  your  head  off  if  you  insult  me  again.”  “  I’ll  pull  your  eye  out  if 
you  touch  me ;  remember  your  life  hangs  on  a  single  thread,”  said  the 
Pin.  While  they  were  thus  conversing  a  little  girl  entered,  and, 
undertaking  to  sew,  she  very  soon  broke  off  the  Needle  at  the  eye. 
She  then  tied  the  thread  around  the  neck  of  the  Pin,  and,  attempting 
to  sew  with  it,  she  pulled  its  head  off  and  threw  it  into  the  dirt  by  the 
side  of  the  broken  Needle.  “  Well,  here  we  are,”  said  the  Needle. 
“We  have  nothing  to  fight  about  now,”  said  the  Pin.  “  It  seems 
misfortune  has  brought  us  to  our  senses.”  “  A  pity  we  had  not  come  to 
them  sooner,”  said  the  Needle.  “  How  much  we  resemble  human 
beings,  who  quarrel  about  their  blessings  till  they  lose  them,  and  never 
find  out  they  are  brothers  till  they  lie  down  in  the  dust  as  we  do.” 

Directions  for  Treatment  of  the  Apparently 
Drowned. 

So  many  sad  cases  of  death  from  drowning  have  occurred  during 
the  summer,  some  of  which  might  not  have  ended  fatally  if  the 
following  rules  had  been  observed,  that  we  give  them  a  place  here, 
hoping  that  our  readers  will  impress  them  upon  their  memories  : — 
“  Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  blankets,  and  dry  clothing, 
but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  face  downward,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  exposing  the 
face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the  wind,  except  in  severe  weather,  and 
removing  all  tight  clothing  from  the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the 
braces.  'The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — first  and  immediately,  the 
restoration  of  breathing ;  and  secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored, 
the  promotion  of  warmth  and  eirculation.  The  efforts  to  restore 
breathing  must  be  commenced  immediately  and  energetically,  and 
persevered  in  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  a  medical  man  has 
pronounced  that  life  is  extinct.  Efforts  to  promote  warmth  and 
circulation,  beyond  removing  the  wet  clothes  and  drying  the  skin, 
must  not  be  made  until  tbe  first  appearance  of  natural  breathing,  for 
if  circulation  of  the  blood  be  induced  before  breathing  has  commenced 
the  restoration  to  life  will  be  endangered.  To  Clear  the  Throat.— 
Place  the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  the  face  downwards, 
and  one  of  the  arms  under  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids 
will  more  readily  escape  by  the  month,  and  the  tongue  itself  will 
fall  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free.  Assist  this 
operation  by  wiping  and  cleansing  the  month.  To  Excite  Breathing.— 
Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side,  supporting  the  head. 
Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hartshorn,  and  smelling  salts,  or  tickle 
the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  if  they  are  at  hand.  Rub  the  chest 
and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water,  or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately, 
on  them.  If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly 
replace  the  patient  on  the  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  well 
on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress.  Turn  the  body  very  gently 
on  the  side,  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  back 
again,  repeating  these  measures  cautiously,  efficiently,  and  perse* 
veringly  about  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  or  once  every  four  or  five 
seconds,  occasionally  varying  the  side.  By  placing  the  patient  on  the 
chest  the  weight  of  the  body  forces  the  air  out ;  when  turned  on  the 
side  this  pressure  is  removed,  and  air  enters  the  chest.  On  each 
occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  face  make  uniform  but 
efficient  pressure,  with  brisk  movement,  on  the  back  between  and 
below  the  shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  removing  the  pres¬ 
sure  immediately  before  turning  the  body  on  the  side.  During  the 
whole  of  the  operations  let  one  person  attend  solely  to  the  movements 
of  the  head  and  of  the  arm  placed  under  it.  While  these  operations 
are  being  proceeded  with  dry  the  hands  and  feet,  and  as  soon  as  dry 
clothing  or  blankets  can  be  procured  strip  the  body,  and  cover  or 
gradually  reclothe  it,  but  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  efforts 
to  restore  breathing.  Should  these  efforts  not  prove  successful  in  the 
course  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  proceed  to  imitate  breathing  by 
Dr.  Silvester’s  method,  as  follows Place  the  patient  on  the  back  on 
a  flat  surface,  inclined  a  little  upwards  from  the  feet;  raise  and 
support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion  or  folded 
article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder-blades.  Draw  forward  the 
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any  common  flower-pot  of  any  size  or  shape  will  answer  the  purpose^ 
and  the  commonest  soil  that  will  grow  a  fairly  good  cabbage  will 
serve  to  fill  it.  As  for  the  plants,  they  may  soon  bo  obtained  by 
striking  cuttings  taken  from  a  bunch  of  cresses  purchased  from  an 
itinerant  merchant  or  greengrocer,  for,  as  there  are  no  bad  sorts  of 
water-cressej,  any  sort  will  do  to  begin  with.  Fill  the  pot  with  good 
earth,  then  nip  out  the  tops  from  the  cresses  one  or  two  inches  long, 
plant  them  two  or  three  inches  apart,  making  holes  with  the  finger 
or  a  bit  of  stick  and  pressing  th'  earth  to  the  cuttings  firmly,  and 
the  first  and  most  important  iiart  of  the  work  is  done.  You  will  be 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  plant  stout  stems,  with  roots  already  formed, 
or  largo  cuttings,  with  a  view  to  insure  plants  more  quickly,  but  yon 
will  simply  lose  by  such  an  unwise  procedure  ;  the  cuttings  can 
scarcely  be  too  small,  and  if  they  are  quite  fresh  and  well  managed 
they  will  not  only  be  well  rooted  but  growing  nicely  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  We  will  suppose  that  this  simple  practice  is 
entered  upon  in  the  month  of  May,  which  is  certainly  the  best  time 
to  begin.  In  such  a  case  the  aid  of  glass  is  not  needed.  But  if  you 
have  a  frame  you  may  put  your  pot  of  cuttings  in  it,  or  you  may  with 
advantage  place  it  on  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse.  But  any  shady 
sheltered  spot  will  answer,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors.  The  pot 
containing  the  cuttings  should  be  stood  in  a  vessel  that  will  hold 
an  inch  depth  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cuttings  are 
planted  they  should  bo  watered  overhead  with  a  common  water-pot 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Repeat  the  waterings  three  times  a  day  at 
least,  and  ot'tener  if  convenient,  keeping  a  pot  in  an  inch  depth  of 
water,  and  very  soon  the  cresses  will  begin  to  grow,  and  the  pot 
must  then  be  placed  in  the  full  sun  and  have  two  or  three  inches 
depth  of  water,  and  the  watering  overhead  need  not  be  continued 
unless  it  is  an  amusement,  in  which  case  by  all  means  go  on,  for 
overhead  watering  is  immensely  benelicial  to  water-cresses.  In  about 
twenty  days,  or  less,  you  will  be  enabled  to  pick  a  nice  dish  of  cresses, 
and  you  may  go  on  picking  until  the  plants  are  exhausted,  which  will 
happen  very  soon  if  the  pot  is  a  small  one ;  but  if  of  good  nize,  and 
filled  with  good  soil,  plants  started  in  May  will  not  bo  worn  out 
until  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle  of  August.  To  keep  up  the 
supply,  therefore,  another  pot  should  bo  started  in  Juno  and  another 
in  July,  and  another  in  August,  and  after  that  it  will  be  waste  of  time 
to  plant  any  more  for  such  a  very  simple  method  of  production.’* 
With  a  little  good  loam,  a  moderate  supply  of  pure  water,  and  full 
daylight,  water-cress  may  thus  be  grown  in  a  paved  yard,  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  or  on  a  window-sill. 


patient’s  tongue,  and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips :  an  elastic 
band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer  this  purpose,  or 
a  piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  them,  or  by  raising  the 
lower  jaw  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that  position. 
Remove  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especially 
the  braces.  Standing  at  the  patient’s  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above 
the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steaddy  upwards  above  tho 
head,  and  keep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two  seconds.  By  this 
means  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Then  turn  down  the  patient’s 
arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  By  this  means  air  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs. 
Repeat  those  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveriugly, 
about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire 
is  perceived,  immediately  upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements 
of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  induce  circulation  and  warmth.  To 
Promote  Wannth  and  Circulation. — Commence  rubbing  the  limbs 
upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  handkerchiefs, 
flannels,  &c.  By  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins 
towards  the  heart.  The  friction  must  be  continued  under  the  blanket 
or  over  the  dry  clothing.  Promote  the  war  nth  of  the  body  by  tho 
application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated 
bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  ann-pits,  between  the 
thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  If  the  patient  has  been  carx'ied 
to  a  bouse  after  respiration  has  been  restored  be  careful  to  let  the  air 
play  freely  about  the  room.  On  tho  restoration  of  life  a  teaspoouful 
of  warm  water  should  be  given,  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing 
have  returned,  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy-and- water,  or 
coffee  should  be  administered.  Tho  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged.  The  above  treatment  should 
be  persevered  in  for  some  hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that 
persons  are  irrecoverable  Iwcanso  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  persons  having  been  restored  after  persevering  for  many  hours. 
Prevent  unnecessary  crowding  of  persons  round  tho  body,  especially 
if  in  an  apartment.  Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to 
remain  on  the  back  unless  tho  tongue  is  secured.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet.  On  no  account  place  the  body 
in  a  warm  bath  unless  under  medical  direction,  and  even  then  it  should 
only  be  employed  as  a  momentary  excitant.  Large  xJucards  of  these 
instructions,  with  illustrations  printed  thereon,  can  be  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sons,  Printers,  Ciiaring-cross,  London,  at  a  cost 
little  beyond  the  actual  price  of  the  p.ai)er  on  which  they  are  printed — 
namely.  Os.  i)er  loo  coiiies. 

Brain  Work. 

Brain  work  costs  more  food  than  hand  work.  According  to  careful 
estimates  and  analyses  of  the  excretions,  three  hours  of  hard  study 
wear  out  the  body  more  than  a  whole  day  of  severe  physical  labour. 
Another  evidence  of  the  cost  of  br.iin  work  is  obtained  from  the  fact 
that,  though  the  brain  is  only  one-fortieth  the  weight  of  tho  body,  it 
receives  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  by  the  heart  into  the 
system.  Brain-workers,  therefore,  require  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
food  and  richer  food  than  manual  labourers. 

The  Five  Alls. 

Inquiry  lias  been  made  as  to  what  the  words  the  Five  Alls  alluded 
to.  Tho  reply  is  that  the  Five  Alls  was  at  one  time  a  very  common 
tavern  sign  in  England.  It  consisted  of  five  human  figures,  each 
accompanied  by  a  motto.  The  first  was  a  king,  in  full  regalia,  with 
the  motto,  “I  govern  all;”  the  second,  a  bishop  in  pontificals,  with 
the  motto,  “  I  pray  for  all the  third,  a  lawyer  in  his  gown,  with  tho 
motto,  “  I  plead  for  all the  fourth,  a  soldier  in  regimentals,  with  the 
motto,  “  I  fight  for  all and  the  fifth  a  pjor  countryman  with  scythe 
and  rake — the  motto,  “  I  pay  for  all.” 

Water-Cross  on  the  Window-Sill. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Shirley  Ilibberd  created  considerable  interest 
among  amateur  gardeners  by  announcing  that  water-cress  might  be 
freely  and  easily  grown  in  pots  and  pans.  He  has  now  published  a 
handy  little  guide  for  the  home  culture  of  this  plant  (Allan  :  Avo 
Maria-lane),  from  which  we  take  tho  following  directions  : — “  It  is 
such  an  easy  matter  to  grow  the  very  finest  water-cresses  that  a  brief 
lesson  will  enable  the  reader,  who  at  this  moment  perhaps  knows 
nothing  of  tho  business,  to  make  a  good  beginning,  and  quickly 
discern  the  value  of  the  amplifications  that  follow.  As  wo  must 
shape  our  ways  to  our  means,  it  may  be  understood  at  starting  that 


Progress  in  Locomotion. 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  a  Yankee’s  reasoning  on  progress 
in  locomotion : — “  I  can  recollect  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that  if  I 
started  from  Bosting  on  a  Wednesday  I  cud  git  in  Philadeiphy  on  tlie 
next  Saturday,  making  jist  three  days.  Now  I  kin  git  from  Bosting 
to  Philadeiphy  in  one  day ;  and  I’ve  been  calc’latin’  that  if  the  power 
of  steam  increases  for  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  been  doin’  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I’d  be  in  Philadeiphy  jist  two  days  before  I  started 
from  Bosting.” 

Scragginess. 

Of  course  there  are  women  who  cannot  be  fattened,  even  whes 
their  minds  are  at  rest,  just  as  there  are  others  who  under  tho  fiercest 
load  of  anxiety  still  accumulate  fat.  The  majority,  however,  if  not 
ill  or  consumptive,  or  pretornaturally  active,  or  feverishly  eager  about 
affairs,  must  be  capable,  like  all  other  domestic  animals,  of  being  fed 
into  decent  embonpoint.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  regimen 
which  will  accomplish  the  end,  without  too  much  annoyance  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  domestic  economy,  or  risk  of  producing  habitual  and 
excessive  laziness.  Brillat-Savarin’s  rules  are  clear,  and  in  their  way 
sound,  and  we  quote  them  as  summarised  in  a  little  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Simpson  : — “  Geneuai.  Rule. — Eat  a  quantity  of 
fresh  bread — tho  same  day’s  baking— and  do  not  throw  away  the 
crumb.  Before  eight  a.m.,  when  in  lied,  take  a  basin  of  soup  (potage 
016  pain  or  aux  p  Ues),  not  too  much,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  cup  of 
good  chocolate.  Breakfast  at  eleven.  Fresh  eggs,  boiled  or  poached, 
petits  pAtSs,  cutlets,  or  anything  else,  but  eggs  are  essential.  A  cup 
of  coffee  will  not  hurt.  After  breakfast,  take  a  little  exercise.  Gt» 
shopping,  or  call  on  a  friend,  sit  and  cliat,  and  walk  home  again.  At 
dinner,  eat  as  much  soup,  meat,  and  fish  as  you  like,  but  do  not  omit 
to  eat  the  rice  with  the  fowl,  macaroni,  sweet  pastry,  creams,  Ac. 
At  dessert.  Savoy  biscuits,  babas,  and  other  farinaceous  preparations 
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irliich  contain  eggs  and  sngar.  This  diet  may  seem  limited,  bat  it  is 
capable  of  great  variation,  and  comprises  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
Drink  beer  by  preference;  otherwise  Bordeaux,  or  wine  from  the 
Sontb  of  France.  Avoid  acids,  except  salad,  which  gladdens  the 
heart.  Eat  sugar  with  your  fruit,  if  it  admits  of  it.”  A  physician 
would,  we  think,  strike  out  the  Bordeaux  and  the  pastry — at  least  as 
both  are  usually  presented  at  middle-class  tables — but  for  the  rest, 
the  advice,  though  over-elaborate,  is  sound.  Its  defect  is  that  it  does 
not  explain  the  principle  on  which  the  experiment  ought  to  bo  con¬ 
ducted,  and  demands  of  the  patient  a  great  deal  too  much  appetite, 
There  is  no  reason  for  eating  so  much  meat,  and,  indeed,  some  for 
avoiding  it ;  for  the  whole  process  depends  upon  introducing  into  the 
system  oil,  sugar,  and  starch,  none  of  which  are  the  components  of 
lean  meat.  Two  of  those  substances  are  contained  in  milk  and  cream 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the  third  exists  most  liberally  in  real 
arrowroot,  or  the  meal  called  in  India  dal,  and  in  London  revaleiita 
Arabica.  A  diet  of  milk  thickened  with  meal  of  any  kind,  arrowroot 
or  wheat  starch  preferentially — oatmeal  will  not  do,  for  a  reason 
peculiar  to  itself — is  the  true  panacea  for  leanness.  It  is  on  this 
that  African  beauties  are  fattened  to  their  enormous  proportions, 
and  through  this  that  the  wealthier  classes  of  India  obtain  that 
costing  of  musclelcss  effeminate  fat  which  they  prize  as  a  mark  of 
grade,  the  head  of  the  house  being  often  bidden  to  “  sit  and  get  fat 
for  the  honour  of  the  family.”  They  add  butter,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  butter  which  there  is  not  in  milk,  and  it  is  very  much  nastier  to 
eat  in  any  quantity.  Milk  and  meal  will  fatten  anybody  who  can 
be  fattened  at  all,  but  of  course  they  must  be  swallowed  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities — quantities  very  different  from  those  usual  in  Great 
firitain. — Spectator. 

Lord  Lytton’s  Domestic  Infelicities. 

Lord  Lvtton’s  married  life,  like  that  of  several  of  his  illustrious 
compeers  in  literature,  was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  disturbing 
mfluence  which  is  prettily  termed  the  inc  impatibility  of  husband  and 
wife  in  every  case  where  the  parties  are  of  high  station.  He  was 
married  in  1827,  when  his  literary  life  had  just  been  tinted  with  the 
first  flush  of  appreciation.  She  whom  he  selected  for  a  wife  was  also 
known  in  literature.  The  interest  excited  by  the  union  of  two  such 
gifted  persons  was  much  enhanced  by  a  morbid  sentiment,  caused  by 
the  knowledge  extant  that  both  of  them  were  in  delicate  health.  The 
description  of  them  written  at  the  time  by  “  L.  E.  L.”  (Letitia  E. 
London)  increased  this  sentiment.  Lord  Lytton  was  described  as 
“  pale  and  fascinating,”  and  the  bride  was  depicted  as  surpassingly 
lovely.  And  there  came  to  many  who  read  this  an  entrancing  vision 
of  two  beautiful  beings  gliding  through  life,  reluctant  to  leave  the 
hght  of  each  other’s  presence,  and  made  almost  unaware  of  the 
approach  of  death  by  the  love  that  possessed  them.  But  as  time 
passed,  and  the  weak  couple  grew  in  strength,  the  popular  interest  in 
them,  except  as  author  and  authoress,  departed,  and  was  only  revived 
by  the  story  of  their  separation.  Sir  Edward  had  lost  his  “  pale  and 
fascinating”  appearance,  and  the  tender  tints  on  Lady  Lytton’s 
cheeks,  that  had  been  described  at  her  marriage  as  “  like  rose-leaves 
crashed  on  ivory,”  had  spread  over  her.  countenance,  and  given  her 
the  florid  complexion  of  a  healthy  matron,  when,  in  1S36,  that  event 
was  announced.  The  attention  th  it  was  thus  called  to  the  life  of  the 
intellectual  couple  was  short-lived.  Lord  Lytton  settled  on  his  wife 
an  annuity  of  £400,  and  she  retired  to  privacy,  while  he  continued 
to  tread  the  slippery  ways  of  politics.  Soon  Lady  Lytton  found 
that  her  expenses  could  nut  be  met  with  her  income,  and  as  her 
husband  advanced  in  worldly  prosperity  she  began  to  utter  com. 
plaints,  to  which  he  gave  no  attention.  Becoming  angered  at  this 
indifference  towards  what  she  deemed  her  sufferings,  she  began  to  use 
her  pen  against  him  puolicly,  and  she  issued  several  novels  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  wherein  he  was  depicted  in  any  but  pleasing  colours.  This 
course  was  continued  for  years,  but  its  lack  of  effect  towards  her 
desired  object  urged  her  to  adopt  different  tactics.  In  the  spring 
ef  1S58  Lord  Lytton  became  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  his  seat  in 
Parliament  for  Hertfordshire  becoming  vacant,  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  in  accordance  with  custom,  to  meet  his  constituents  there 
in  order  to  be  re-chosen.  Lady  Lytton,  then  residing  in  Taunton, 
Somerset,  hearing  of  his  intentions,  determined  to  confront  him 
heffore  his  supporters,  charge  him  with  his  cruelty  to  her,  and  thus 
defeat  his  re-election.  She  circulated  handbil  s  announcing  her 
iadention,  and  thus  gave  his  friends  an  opportunity  to  defeat  her  in  it. 


She  arrived  in  Hertford  early  on  the  morning  of  the  election.  Having 
asked  at  what  time  the  hustings  would  take  place,  she  was  told  at 
twelve  o’clock,  when  the  proper  time  was  eleven  o’clock.  This  mis¬ 
information  was  given  her  by  her  husband’s  friends,  who  wished  to 
avoid  a  scandal,  consequently  her  ladyship  did  not  reach  the  hustings 
till  the  election  was  over,  and  Lord  Lytton  was  just  closing  his  speech 
with  a  fervent  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  womanly  beauty  exhibited 
in  the  carriages  about  the  stand.  Advancing  towards  him,  she  caught 
his  lordship’s  eye.  Ho  immediately  loft  his  station  and  went  to  the 
house  of  a  friend.  As  he  disappeared  she  cried  out  ”  Coward  I”  and, 
turning  to  the  people,  for  fifteen  minutes  rehearsed  her  sufferings  on 
account  of  his  action.  The  circumstance  was  unpleasant  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  to  herself.  It  engendered  a  belief  that  she  had  become 
insane,  and  so,  shortly  after  the  incident,  she  was  conveyed  to  a 
private  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  physicians.  It  may  be  that  Lord  Lytton  was 
deceived  by  these  doctors  as  to  the  state  of  her  ladyship’s  mind.  It 
is  charitable  to  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived,  and,  as  he  acted 
almost  entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  solicitor,  there  is  some  basis 
for  the  belief.  The  incarceration  of  the  lady  excited  much  indig¬ 
nation  among  her  friends  in  Taunton,  who  were  sure  of  her  sanity, 
and  a  great  degree  of  interest  throughout  the  kingdom.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  her  mental  state  was  immediately  made,  and,  having  been 
pronounced  perfectly  sane,  she  was  allowed  to  reside  with  her  son. — 
Herald. 

Modern  Costume. 

PRErrv  girls  are  often  deformed  by  compressing  their  form  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  modern  dress.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  sequence 
of  the  conditions  of  costume.  A  beautifully-formed  woman  shows 
to  poor  advantage  in  modem  drapery.  She  appears,  to  eyes  trained 
to  admire  a  purely  artificial  outline,  thick-waisted  and  straight  up 
and  down.  The  reason  is  not  remote.  Modern  costume  is  made, 
not  to  reveal  beauty,  but  to  conceal  defects.  The  waist  or  cincture 
is  far  too  low,  and  divides  the  body  int>j  two  parts,  hideously  and 
artificially,  besides  weakening  the  muscles  on  which  a  beautiful  wak.t 
depends,  by  supporting  them,  instead  of  letting  them  support  them¬ 
selves.— Alma  Tadema. 

Making  People  Happy. 

A  POETICAL  writer  has  said  that  some  men  move  through  life  as  a 
band  of  music  moves  down  the  street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every 
side  through  the  air  to  every  one,  far  and  near,  that  cm  listen.  Some 
men  fill  the  air  with  their  strength  and  sweetness,  as  the  orchards  in 
October  days  fill  the  air  with  ripe  fruit.  Some  women  cling  to  their 
own  houses  like  the  honeysuckle  over  the  door,  yet,  like  it,  fill  all  the 
region  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  goodness.  How  great  a 
bounty  and  a  ble.ssing  is  it  to  hold  the  royal  gifts  of  the  soul  that  they 
shall  be  music  to  some,  fragrance  to  others,  and  life  to  all !  It  would 
bo  no  unworthy  thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the  power  which  we  have 
within  us  the  breath  of  other  men’s  joy,  to  till  the  atmosphere  which 
they  must  stand  in  with  a  brightness  which  they  cannot  create  for 
themselves. 

One  Way  of  Accounting  for  it. 

The  dearth  of  food  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  to  some 
extent  by  the  teetotallers,  who  make  up  for  intemperance  in  drink  by 
intemperance  in  diet.  To  watch  these  gentlemen  at  work  on  bread, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  is  certainly  the  sure  way  to  be  astonished. 
They  are  proud,  too,  of  their  powers,  not  having  yet  recognised  the 
principle  of  temperance  in  all  things,  or  that  by  stowing  away  a  pound 
of  beef  at  a  meal  they  are  simply  taking  their  ow-n  share  and  some 
one  else’s  all  at  once.  If  we  have  half  a  million  or  more  acting  daily 
on  this  increased  consumption  of  food  principle  it  will  make  a  very 
vast  difference  in  the  supply  of  the  nation  and  the  cost  of  provisions, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  bo  modoiate  in  all  things,  and  t<> 
beg  and  entreat  of  them  not  to  eat  as  though  they  were  troubled  with 
worms. 

Girdling  Trees  to  Produce  Fruitfulness. 

I  THINK  it  is  not  generally  known  that  girdling  apple-trees  will 
cause  fruitfulness.  In  the  spring  of  1869  a  young  one  in  the  orchard 
of  a  friend  of  mine  was  fnll  of  bloom,  and  promised  a  rich  harvest. 
A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  stopping  with  him  at  the  time  told 
him  that  if  be  would  have  a  crop  of  apples  ho  must  girdle  his  trees. 
The  idea  seemed  preposterous,  and  the  owner  urged  that  to  girdle 
them  Would  kill  the  trees.  But  tl  e  gentleman  insis'ed  that  that  was 
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the  only  way  by  which  he  could  get  a  crop,  and  tliat  he  would  pay  for 
all  the  trees  that  were  injured  by  the  operation.  But  my  friend  being 
a  cautious  man,  and  not  daring  to  venture  far  on  untried  ground, 
simply  girdled  a  branch  or  two  here  and  there,  which  he  thought 
might  be  cut  away  in  case  the  gprdling  proved  fatal,  but  to  his  surprise 
the  girdled  limbs  immediately  commenced  forming  a  new  bark  where 
the  old  one  had  been  removed.  The  blossoms  on  these  branches  set 
fruit,  and  in  the  autumn  bent  under  the  weight  of  luscious  apples, 
while  those  trees  and  branches  not  girdled  scarcely  produced  enough 
fruit  to  pay  for  picking. — The  Garden. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  FASHIONABT.E  drapery  “  magazine”  in  Paris  has  a  new  mode  of 
advertising  its  goods.  It  publishes  an  illustrated  album  with  fasci¬ 
nating  pictures  of  dresses,  &c.,  with  a  statement  that  any  lady  desiring 
to  have  it  can  obtain  it  by  merely  forwarding  her  card  and  address  to 
the  establishment  from  whence  it  emanates.  The  E  taminer  condoles 
in  the  following  words  with  the  husbands  of  ladies  thus  tempted  : — 
“  The  feelings  of  many  a  worthy  Adam  on  finding  this  more  than 
Satanic  temptation  thus  brought  under  the  eyes  of  his  ‘  Eve’  (gratis 
and  post  paid)  must  be  a  proper  subject  for  compassion.” 

Tue  gorgeous  stylo  in  apparel  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  designs  on  gauze  for  ball  costumes ;  bronze  and 
golden  shades  in  satin  for  dresses,  or  in  plush  for  bonnets ;  bead  and 
jet  embroidery,  embroidery  and  fringes ;  mulberry -coloured  and  golden 
leaves,  “Royal  champagne  jackets.”  Such  is  the  description  of  what 
is  to  be.  We  can  imagine  a  wary  bachelor,  on  l)eing  informed  of  this 
state  of  things,  entering  into  solemn  compact  with  his  own  bosom  to 
shun  the  vortex  of  evening  parties,  lest  he  should  be  beguiled  into 
flirtation  with  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  Lucrezia  Borgia,  for  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  less  awful  lady  clad  in  the  above-mentioned  splendour. 
These  gaudy  fashions  will  doubtless  bring  about  a  reaction,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  followed  by  a  nun-like  simplicity 
next  season.  It  is  for  women  of  taste  to  observe  the  happy  medium. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  gentleman,  over  seven  feet  high,  a 
talented  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  modest,  good-natured  citizen, 
who  we  think  is  almost  unexcelled  for  his  quiet,  delicious  humour. 
He  was  one  night  sitting  in  the  stall  of  a  theatre.  When  the  curtain 
rose,  and  the  actors  advanced  to  their  position,  a  cry  of  “  Down  in 
front !”  became  general  through  the  audience.  Their  attention  was 

directed  towards  the  tall  B - ,  who,  feeling  himself  the  object  of 

remark,  thought  he  was  required  to  settle  a  little.  Looking  as  if  he 
would  like  to  settle  through  the  floor,  he  proceeded  to  raise  himself 
in  a  standing  position,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  convey  !an 
impression  that  there  was  no  end  to  him.  At  last  he  did  get  straight 
out  to  his  full  lengtii,  when  slowly  glancing  round  at  the  astonished 
audience,  he  very  deliberately  remarked,  “  Gentlemen,  to  satisfy  you 
that  I  was  sitting  down,  I  will  now  stand  up !”  A  burst  of  laughter 
and  applause  succeeded,  the  audience  and  actors  became  convulsed, 
the  curtain  descended  rapidly,  the  manager,  with  beaming  face,  came 
forward,  and  amidst  the  wildest  applause  conducted  the  gentleman 
to  a  private  box. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  iid. 
and  58.  I  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  scld  for  the  prices.”  See  Myra’s 
Journal  for  October.  Samples  poet  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  Belfast. — Abtv. 

E.  will  forward  for  is.  id.  a  basket  of  seaweed  mounted  on  card, 
very  handsome,  suitable  for  glass  shade,  bazaars  and  presents. — 
Address,  E.,  Miss  Clarkson’s  Berlin  wool  establishment,  Redcar, 
Yorkshire.— Advt. 


Coughs,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. — Medical  testimony  states  that  no 
other  medicine  is  so  etfectual  in  the  cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies 
as  Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one 
or  two  at  bed  time  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  boxes,  13.  ijd.  and  2S.  pd.  each. — Adat. 

Corsets. — Before  making  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co., 
213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  128,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing.  Baby  linen, 
dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  &c.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
illustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Cheap  damask  table  linen.  We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  ot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  z  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  aU 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
83. 1  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
IIS.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  See  Myra’s  Journal  for  October. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the 
Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  38. 1  id.  per  dozen ;  for  ladies,  at  4s.  6d. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
5s.  fid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  58.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  6s.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfrcton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Myra’s  Journal  for  October  says: — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
lad'es’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellous 
goods.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  artioles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  cb  inge  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


kBOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  IV. 

KNOW  there  can  be  nothing  really  amiss,” 
thought  Godwyn,  busying  herself  with 
her  home  work  more  ardently  than  ever, 
when  the  poisonous  rumours — which  are 
^  engendered  in  men’s  minds,  growing,  as 

some  nauseous  fungi  grow  in  the  vegetable 
world,  to  bulky  and  unwholesome  proportions 
I?  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours — could  no  longer 
'jr  be  hidden  from  her. 

tt  What  is  wrong  ?”  Humphrey  had  asked 
A  her  when  he  returned  home  the  next  day  and 
«  missed  his  accustomed  greeting  in  the  brightness 
of  his  wife’s  smile. 

“  Oh,  nothing  !”  she  tiled  to  answer,  in  spite  of  the 
sad,  wistful  look  which  she  gave  him,  as  her  lip  quivered, 
and  she  bent  lower  over  her  needlework  that  he  might 
not  see  the  expression  of  her  face.  But  the  same 
moment  her  heart  smote  her  for  her  unintentional  un¬ 
truthfulness.  And  when  he  answered,  coming  nearer 
to  her,  “  I  know  there  is  something,”  the  blood  sprang 
to  her  face,  and  she  did  not  again  rebut  the  accusation. 

The  something  unknown  which  could  not  always 
be  warded  off,  as  it  reached  her  in  an  indirect  way 
through  the  gossiping  of  others,  but  which  she  did 
not  care  to  think  about  and  hardly  believed  in,  had  yet 
caused  an  alteration  in  her  manner. 

She  seemed  to  have  grown  grave  and  stately  as  she 
welcomed  Madame  von  Hannenberg  the  next  time  she 
came  to  visit  her.  Olive  was  in  her  turn  slightly 
embarrassed,  having  heard  unfavourable  comments 
made  in  loud  tones  on  her  conduct  as  she  walked 
through  the  village,  and  having  furbished  up  her  weapons 
of  defence  and  fastened  on  her  corselet  of  steel  before 
she  came  to  idle  away  her  spare  time,  as  usual,  at  the 
villa. 

“  She  cannot  come  between  us  now,  but  I  ought  to 
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show  her  what  I  feel,”  thought  Godwyn  as  she  blushed 
slightly,  then  came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand, 
looking  at  Olive  earnestly,  as  if  she  could  see  to  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  At  that  moment  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  decide  which  was  really  the  most  irre¬ 
sistible  of  the  two  women,  the  one  with  her  soul 
shining  through  the  clear  windows  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
mere  surface  beauty  hiding  the  untruthfulness  of  the 
other. 

“  You  have  not  been  well — the  walk  was  too  much 
for  you  the  other  night,”  she  said  with  her  direct 
straightforwardness.  “  What  a  pity  to  take  so  long  a 
walk !  You  see  I  am  really  quite  as  strong  as  yon. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  us  all  to  walk  together  in 
future  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  have  made  you  anxious,”  stam¬ 
mered  the  countess  in  reply.  “  I  think  we  were  both 
of  us  a  little  moonstruck.  It  was  not  altogether  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  but  the  moonlight  affected 
our  brains,  I  daresay.  We  ran  on  together  like  a 

couple  of - ”  She  would  have  liked  to  say  “  idiots,” 

but  hesitated,  and  added  on  second  thoughts,  “  chil¬ 
dren.” 

****** 

Madame  von  Hannenberg  continued  to  stay  at  Dorn- 
ton,  though  more  than  one  person  wondered  that  she 
did  not  take  her  leave  of  a  place  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  her.  To  Humphrey  especially  it  was 
not  endurable  that  reasons  should  be  invented  for  her 
staying  which  were  offensive  to  himself. 

“  As  if  one  cared  a  rush  for  the  fibs  which  a  set  of 
gaping  noodles  choose  to  tell,’’  he  said  half  savagely  to 
Captain  Newland,  who,  now  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
on  a  term  of  absence  from  India,  during  which  he  had 
had  little  to  enliven  him,  came  often  to  visit  his  old 
protegee,  Nellie  Payton’s  daughter,  and  to  make  himself 
at  home  in  the  Bardsleys’  house  at  Dornton. 

Charlie  Newland,  bachelor  though  he  was,  could 
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not  help  being  sensible  of  the  indefinable  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  domestic  atmosphere  when  he 
returned  to  visit  his  friends  after  a  stay  in  London,  and 
found  Madame  von  Hannenberg,  as  it  were,  “  in 
possession.” 

He  thought  Godwyn  prettier  in  her  changes  of 
colour,  wavering  from  one  emotion  to  another,  but  he 
saw  that  she  had  grown  thin(.  It  was  useless  to  sound 
her  on  the  subject,  for  the  power  which  an  educated, 
cultivated  woman  has  in  supreme  crises  of  concealing 
her  thoughts  served  her  well  at  this  Juncture. 

“  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  husband  were  so  occupied 
at  home  as  not  to  have  any  time  to  spare  for  his  friends,” 
she  only  said  « ith  a  smile  when  the  captain  hinted  one 
day  that  the  countess  was  a  designing,  intriguing  woman, 
just  the  type  of  woman  of  which  he  had  such  a  horror 
in  India. 

“  Poor  thing  !  Are  you  not  a  little  hard  on  her  ? 
You  should  make  excuses  for  her  bringing  up,”  was  all 
he  could  get  out  of  Mrs.  Bardsley. 

As  a  last  resource  he  blurted  out  his  suspicions  to 
Humphrey. 

“  You  have  hit  the  wrong  nail  on  the  head,”  said 
the  latter  in  dudgeon.  “  Madame  von  Hannenberg 
troubles  neither  my  heart  nor  my  imagination.  I  cared 
for  her  in  a  sort  of  way  once,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
dread  a  relapse.  I  love  Godwyn  as  I  have  always  loved 
her,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  shake  my  attachment 
for  her  ;  but  she  must  be  reasonable,  like  other  people.” 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence.  This  was  the 
first  shadow  that  had  been  cast  on  their  friendship,  and 
they  were  irritated  with  each  other. 

“  I  should  have  said  that  your  wife  had  more  than 
her  fair  share  of  reason,”  remarked  the  elder  man 
presently,  feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  “  If  she 
is  not  what  you  call  *  reasonable’  I  wonder  why  that 
can  be.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  like  to  have 
your  authority  for  muzzling  certain  rumours  which 
affect  you  unpleasantly.” 

“  Rumours  !  If  there  are  rumours  that  must  be 
Godwyn’s  fault — ^jealousy  or  something  of  the  sort. 
I  suppose  women  are  accustomed  to  those  sort  of 
feelings,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  you — you  who 
have  travelled  so  much  and  seen  so  many  charming 
women  in  the  course  of  your  life — you  will  never  make 
me  believe  that  you  are  ignorant  of  this  very  common 
phase  of  their  character.  I  assure  you  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  rumours,  but  the  workpeople 
make  themselves  fools  about  my  wife.  She  is  their 
idol,  and  they  cry  out  before  she  is  hurt.  A  bad  state 
of  things,  I  venture  to  think,  for  every  one  of  us,”  he 
added,  trjing  to  turn  off  the  subject.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so  treated. 

They  walked  on,  bitter  in  their  hearts  against  each 
other.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  one  man  to  attempt 
to  give  another  advice,  and  Captain  Newland  was 
irritated  beyond  endurance  at  the  obstinacy  and  infatua¬ 
tion  of  his  friend.  He  had  ventured  too  far  to  draw 
back,  and  continued,  speaking  more  earnestly — 

“  I  don’t  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  work¬ 
people.  Women’s  eyes  are  very  sharp  in  anything 
which  concerns  their  affections.  You  cannot  deny  that 


Godwyn  looks  unhappy,  and  that  she  is  dreamy, 
abstracted,  and  not  as  she  used  to  be.” 

“  Unhappy  without  reason  !  She  is — well,  not  natu¬ 
rally  more  jealous  than  other  women,  but  she  is  jealous. 

I  must  cure  her  of  that  one  defect ;  a  jealous  wife  may 
become  intolerable,”  he  muttered  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
Newland,  intent  on  giving  emphasis  to  his  own  warning, 
did  not  hear  him. 

**  As  to  that  other  woman  who  has  intruded  herself 
upon  you,  and  for  whom  you  care  no  more  than  I  do, 
but  who  ffattws  your  vanity,  I  can  see  her  little  game,” 
he  continued  bitterly.  “  The  spectacle  of  your  love — 
your  complete  happiness — has  moved  her  as  it  has 
moved  me,  and  she  is  the  one  who  has  become  in  reality 
jealous.  Take  my  advice — make  an  excuse  ;  break  off" 
your  acquaintance  with  her,  and  the  memory  of  all  this 
will  be  quickly  effaced ;  it  will  be  as  if  it  never  had 
been  ;  it - ” 

“And  pray  what  reason  am  I  to  give  for  treating 
this  lady  with  indignity  ?  My  wife,  as  you  remarked, 
has  shown  herself  abstracted  and  cold  enough  to  me 
lately,”  said  Humphrey,  speaking  at  white  heat,  out¬ 
raged  at  the  supposed  interference,  and  by  this  time 
beside  himself  with  anger.  “  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  Madame  von  Hannenberg.  She  ‘  flatters 
my  vanity,’  you  please  to  phrase  it ;  put  it  as  you  may, 
she  is  fond  of  me  in  her  way,  and  no  dog  would  bite 
the  hand  which  caressed  it.” 

They  parted,  bitter  in  their  hearts  against  each  other. 
That  evening  Captain  Newland  left  Domton,  too  late 
repenting  the  mistake  of  his  interference. 

“A  word  repeated  of  this  kind  may  cause  great 
mischief,”  said  Humphrey,  relenting  in  his  turn,  but  too 
proud  to  make  an  apology  when  his  wife’s  earliest  bene¬ 
factor  came  to  say  good-bye  to  him. 

“I  have  not  the  habit  of  repeating  what  is  not 
pleasant,”  answered  the  captain  a  little  coldly. 

“  I  know  you  are  pretty  well  perfect.” 

“  I  don’t  deserve  that  compliment,  but  I  have  some 
discretion.” 

“  It  is  I  who  am  the  fool ;  I  am  a  fool  to  alienate  the 
best  friends  I  ever  had,”  thought  Humphrey,  a  little 
penitently,  when  he  sat  down  after  Newland’s  departure, 
wondering  what  the  latter  could  have  heard  to  make  him 
think  it  so  necessary  to  give  his  host  a  piece  of  his 
mind. 

“  It  is  *  much  ado  about  nothing,’  and  I  will  not  be 
weak  enough  to  be  bullied  by  other  people  into  taking 
their  views  instead  of  my  own  opinions  on  any  subject,” 
was  the  final  result  of  his  cogitations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  few  days  were  wet  ones  at  Dornton,  and 
wet  penetrated  the  cottage,  which  had  looked  so  pretty 
during  the  fine  summer  weather.  “  Madam,”  as  the 
villagers  called  her,  kept  within  doors,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  the  fine  man-servant  had  disappeared. 

“  Madame  von  Hannenberg  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
leave  us  for  the  present,”  said  Humphrey,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  light  and  determining  to  address  his  w'fe 
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on  the  subject  a  few  days  afterwards.  “  She  says  she 
has  been  very  lonely,  and  that  you  have  neglected  her ; 
she  complains  that  you  have  been  very  frigid  in  your 
manner  to  her  lately,  and  she  is  not  so  rich  as  people 
suppose  ;  it  is  difBcult  for  her  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Will  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  ask  her  here  for  a  short 
time  before  she  leaves  Dornton  ?” 

“  I  cannot  do  that,”  answered  Godwyn,  trying  to 
speak  calmly,  though  her  heart  was  hot  within  her  at 
her  husband’s  imputation.  She  knew  that  she  had  found 
it  difficult,  after  the  warnings  of  Captain  Newland,  to 
fall  back  into  the  old  conventional  tone  with  Olive; 
knew,  too,  that  she  had  contented  herself  with  receiving 
her  coldly,  remaining  standing  sometimes  when  Olive 
had  paid  her  visits,  hoping  by  that  means  to  shorten 
what  had  become  a  difficult  ceremony.  “  I  cannot 
ask  her  to  stay  here,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
children.” 

“  Your  children  !”  he  said  sneeringly.  “  Who  is  to 
harm  such  mere  babies  ?  Godwyn,  I  had  thought 
better  of  you ;  I  never  could  have  believed  that  you 
would  bore  me  with  jealousy.  You  cannot  ask  her  to 
stay  here  indeed  !  It  seems  to  me  you  forget  who  is  the 
master  of  this  house  when  you  take  upon  yourself  to 
form  harsh  judgments  of  other  women.” 

She  had  been  speaking  very  quietly,  but  there  was  a 
sudden  break  in  her  voice  as  she  answered — 

“  Don’t  let  us  quarrel,  Humphrey — we  have  never 
quarrelled  ;  don’t  let  us  be  so  silly  as  to  make  each  other 
angry,  and  about  a  question  like  this.  I  suppose  it  was 
nonsense  for  me  to  speak  of  the  children  when  they  are 
so  little,  but  you  know  they  are  girls,  and  I  cannot  be 
too  careful  even  in  the  first  beginnings  of  things,  and — 
and — you  know  how  I  hate  scandal,  but  you  must  have 
heard  the  reports  about  her  life  abroad  which  have - ” 

The  lump  in  her  throat,  which  would  not  let  her  trust 
her  voice  to  any  further  utterance,  stopped  her  abruptly 
in  a  speech  which  she  feared  to  make  uncharitable.  The 
idea  of  her  having  cause  to  be  jealous  of  anybody  or 
anything,  and  that  such  an  idea  should  be  hinted  to  her 
by  her  own  husband,  seemed  to  her  too  humiliating. 

“  Godwyn,”  he  said,  with  his  mouth  set  and  his 
brows  drawn  together,  “  till  now  I  always  thought  you 
were  kindness  personified.  I  would  not  have  believed 
it  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  w;y  wife  would  be  the  one 
to  repeat  tales  to  the  injury  of  another  woman — tales 
received  on  mere  hearsay.  I  suppose  we  have  all  faults 
enough,  and  I  don’t  know  that  poor  Olive  is  much 
worse  than  other  people.  ‘  Ah,  it  will  be  dreadful  for 
me  to  go  away,’  she  said  to  me  only  yesterday ;  and  yet 
you—joM  who  make  such  a  profession  of  Christianity — 
would  refuse  her  so  poor  a  thing  as  the  little  kindness 
she  asks  for  when  she  is  feeling  the  desolate  misery  of 
her  life.  I  suppose  yon  never  make  mistakes — you,  once 
the  sweetest  of  all  women,  who  have  taken  up  with 
this  Pharisaic  pride,  these  stiff  decorums  and  exacti¬ 
tudes  !” 

His  blame  was  hard  to  bear.  The  fire  flashed  into 
her  eyes,  and  the  tears  too,  as  she  answered — 

“  You  mistake.  I  wi^h  to  blame  no  one  harshly,  but 
I  should  be  w'eak  if  1  did  not  wish  to  stop  an  intimacy 
likely  to  call  forth  public  comment.  I  don’t  say  that 


poor  Olive  intends  to  do  us  any  harm,  but  she  makes 
us  suffer — she  disturbs  our  peace.” 

It  is  your  own  jealousy  that  disturbs  you,”  he 
muttered  as  he  left  her,  and  she  did  not  try  to  justify 
herself.  Not  one  word  more  could  she  have  spoken, 
but  something  seemed  to  set  her  brain  on  fire.  A  wave  of 
new  pain  was  rolling  in  upon  her.  She  suspected  nothing 
that  the  world  would  have  called  evil — she  was  too  pure- 
hearted  ;  yet  since  Humphrey’s  manner  had  altered  to 
her  it  was  true  that  she  had  become  a  different  woman. 

“lam  afraid  I  worry  you,”  she  would  say  sometimes 
in  the  early  days  of  her  married  life,  “  with  dancing  and 
singing  at^ut  the  house,  but  I  feel  so  lighthearted  I 
cannot  help  it.”  Now  the  feet  felt  leaden-weighted 
which  once  had  been  so  ready  for  their  errands  of 
mercy.  The  voice  even  was  changed  ;  the  men  in  her 
Bible  class  could  recognise  the  sad  inflections  in  it  with¬ 
out  guessing  the  reason ;  it  was  as  if  God’s  hand,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  was  very  heavy  just  then  upon 
her. 

Meanwhile  Olive — in  determining  to  leave  a  place 
which  had  become  wearisome  and  repulsive  to  her,  and 
in  imagining  herself  injured  for  some  cause  which  she 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  define — had  given  reins 
to  the  miserable  passions  which  had  pursued  her  lately. 
Without  her  mother’s  voice  to  comfort  her,  and  without 
a  single  good  influence  to  control  her,  the  woman  who 
had  been  spoiled  from  her  childhood  could  not  bear  the 
innocent  rivalry  of  Humphrey’s  wife. 

“  She  is  proud,  self-righteous,  intolerant,”  she  would 
say  to  herself  bitterly.  “  However  disinterested  she 
may  appear  to  other  people,  her  ‘  goody’  ways  are 
horrible  to  me.  She  has  made  a  milksop  of  the  plea¬ 
santest  man  I  ever  knew,  and -  Ah  well,  it  is  plain 

enough  that  he  wishes  to  have  done  with  his  old  flir¬ 
tation  ;  but  though  I  have  determined  to  leave  them — 
colourless  as  she  is,  with  few  perceptions — she  shall 
acknowledge  my  power.  Once  I  was  his — once  I  had 
promised  to  belong  to  him,  and  if  I  accepted  a  different 
future  in  an  hour  of  vertigo  I  have  paid  for  it  already 
in  years  of  misery.  They  shall  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  slight  me  without  paying  the  penalty  for  their 
darmg.” 

She  flattered  herself  that,  to  use  her  slang  expression, 
she  had  kept  herself  “  well  in  hand”  before  this.  But 
now  she  was  carried  out  of  her  artificial  self ;  the  real 
nature  hidden  so  long  asserting  itself  beneath  the  veneer 
of  pretended  refinement  and  outward  respectability. 

“  I  will  teach  them  that  a  woman  has  power  to  strike, 
even  when  she  has  fallen  so  low  that  they  think  her 
beneath  notice,”  she  said,  working  herself  up  for  the 
climax. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  Humphrey ;  she  thought  she 
had  him  in  her  power.  There  was  a  past,  as  she 
remembered,  lying  between  them,  and  to  a  woman 
who  knew  how  to  use  it  effectively  dangerous  use 
might  be  made  of  that  past.  Hitherto  she  had  attempted 
to  use  her  power  skilfully,  with  coolness,  self-posses¬ 
sion,  and  no  imprudent  revelation  of  any  weakness  of 
feeling  on  her  own  part,  but  now  she  was  desperate. 

She  could  not  go  on  in  her  project  of  revenge  without 
treading  under  foot  the  most  sacred  things.  She  must 
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walk  over  a  corpse  to  reach  the  man  she  meant  to 
injure,  but  her  better  impulses  were  in  abeyance  for  the 
time — she  only  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and, 
suffering  acutely  herself,  determined  not  again  to  go 
out  into  a  world  which  she  thought  had  become  hollow 
and  desolate  to  her  without  making  somebody  else 
suffer  at  least  a  portion  of  her  own  pain. 

In  a  fit  of  excitement,  and  without  waiting  to  think 
of  what  she  was  doing  any  more  than  a  murderess 
would  have  thought  who  grasped  the  throat  of  her 
victim  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  passion,  she  sat 
down  to  write  two  letters. 

One  was  anonymous,  and — alas  for  Olive  ! — she  had 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  who 
had  never  been  excelled  in  the  fabrication  of  an  anonymous 
letter  and  in  the  subtle  insertion  of  the  poisonous  germs  of 
suspicion  in  hearts  which  before  had  been  confident  and 
trusting !  The  anonymous  composition  was  directed 
to  Godwyn,  and  was  worded — 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
pitying  you.  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and 
though  I  hate  to  write  anonymous  letters,  I  feel  as  if  I 
can  keep  silence  no  longer.  It  has  pained  me  for  some 
time  to  know  that  your  private  affairs  have  become  the 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood.  You  are  one  of  the  many 
good  women  who  have  a  blind  trust  in  men,  and  it 
pains  me  inexpressibly  to  know  how  innocent,  how 
transparently  simple  you  are,  and  how  miserably  you 
are  being  duped  by  the  woman  who  calls  herself  your 
friend  and  the  man  who  has  sworn  to  protect  you.  I 
know  how  confiding  you  naturally  are,  and  how  in¬ 
dignant  you  will  be  when  you  read  this — how  your  first 
instinct  will  be  to  tear  my  letter  into  shreds  and  to 
laugh  my  words  to  scorn.  But  would  it  not  be  wise 
before  you  condemn  me  to  investigate  matters  for  your¬ 
self?  Prove  my  words  false — you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  your  hands — and  then  you  will  be  in  a  position 
boldly  to  defy  all  calumnies.  If  you  will  go  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  cottage 
which  you  helped  to  futnish  so  prettily,  you  will  soon 
find  out  if  you  have  occasion  to  laugh.  You  will  tell 
me  that  you  refuse  to  hide  yourself,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  which  you  would  so  much  loathe  as 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort ;  I  only  wish  you  to  frustrate  the 
machinations  of  a  Jezebel  who  may  otherwise  make  a 
ruin  of  your  life.  Walk  straightforwardly,  openly  into 
the  garden,  and  look  about  you  without  being  blind¬ 
folded.  Do  you  wonder  who  I  am,  and  that  I,  being 
a  stranger,  care  to  write  ?  I  am  only  one  of  the  many 
who  respect  you  though  they  are  unknown  to  you,  and 
who  would  help  you  to  protect  yourself  before  it  is  too 
late.” 

The  other  letter  was  worded  as  follows,  and  was 
addressed  to  Humphrey  : — 

“  Strange  things  are  being  reported  about  me  which 
are  cruel  and  unfair,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
dignity  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  self-defence.  I  can 
explain  when  I  say  farewell  to  you,  but  grant  me  this 
favour — let  the  farewell  be  at  my  own  house.  Your 
wife  chills  me ;  she  is  forbidding  to  me,  and  you  will 


understand  that  I  can  no  longer  ask  for  your  advice, 
even  in  the  most  pressing  exigencies,  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  evidently  doubts  me,  and  who  has  lately 
become  slighting  in  her  manner  to  me.  Remember  I 
have  no  father,  no  husband,  no  male  relation  to  consult 
in  difficulties.  If  you  are  at  all  the  man  you  used  to  be 
you  will  not  refuse  to  a  suffering  widow  the  last  little 
favour  which  she  asks.  No,  I  think  too  well  of  you  to 
believe  that  you  will  be  deterred  from  performing  a 
kind  act  from  a  foolish  dread  of  mere  appearances. 
Meet  me  to-  morrow  morning  before  our  luncheon  hour. 
My  maid  will  be  in  the  house  to  silence  your  English 
Mrs.  Grundy.  The  little  advice  for  which  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  will  not  take  more  than  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  I  can  ask  it  much  better  in  a  short  interview  than  I 
can  put  it  on  paper. 

“  The  once  happy,  though  now  most  miserable, 

“Olive  von  Hannenberg.” 

She  would  not  trust  the  letters  to  any  messenger,  but 
took  the  precaution  to  drive  over  to  Knaresbury  that 
she  might  post  them  the  day  before  herself.  Near 
Knaresbury  she  made  the  driver  wait,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  walk  to  the  post-office  on  foot.  Her  step, 
which  on  former  occasions  had  been  so  languid,  was 
now  rapid  and  agitated  ;  the  rapidity  of  motion  seemed 
to  be  a  ttifiing  relief  from  the  hell  on  earth  which  some 
of  us  make  for  ourselves  when  we  yield  to  the  violence 
of  our  passions,  and  which  at  that  moment  was  raging 
like  a  fire  in  her  bosom.  The  talons  of  jealousy,  like 
claws  of  iron,  were  tearing  her  heart  and  producing  a 
devastation  around  her — a  devastation  in  which  all  sense 
of  pity  or  prudence  and  all  nobler  feelings  had  fled. 
Memory  recalled  to  her  during  that  hurried  walk  all 
the  happy  little  family  scenes  which  she  had  once  or 
twice  witnessed  during  her  first  visits  to  the  villa.  Her 
manner  had  remained  unaltered,  and  not  a  muscle  of 
her  face  had  trembled  when  she  had  heard  Humphrey 
addressing  loving  words  to  his  wife,  or  had  seen  him 
with  one  of  his  little  girls  caressing  his  knee,  and  the 
other  riding  laughingly  on  his  shoulders. 

“  People  do  not  mind  about  being  poor  when  they 
love  each  other  with  all  their  hearts,”  Godwyn  had 
explained  to  her,  with  the  happy  light  shining  in  her 
eyes  and  a  tender  and  admiring  glance  at  Humphrey,  on 
one  of  these  occasions. 

“  To  be  sure  they  don’t.  Never  you  believe  them 
when  they  come  down  upon  you  with  the  wretched  old 
adage  about  poverty  in  at  the  doors  and  the  little  god 
out  at  the  windows,”  Humphrey  had  laughed  in  answer 
as  he  danced  his  little  girl  on  his  back. 

And  Olive  had  managed  to  smile  also.  She  told 
herself  that  she  had  suffered  cruelly,  but  that  she  had 
hitherto  remained  mistress  of  herself.  She  prided 
herself  on  having  maintained  all  her  presence  of  mind, 
though  the  looks  and  words  of  the  husband  and  wife 
had  contrasted  with  her  own  forlornness  and  impressed 
her  painfully.  But  now  this  self-control  was  thrown  to 
the  winds.  She  had  counted  the  cost  of  her  proposed 
revenge,  and  nothing  now  could  have  persuaded  her  to 
forego  it. 

“  How  she  loves  him  !”  she  said  to  herself  when  she 
recalled  the  expression  of  Godwyn’s  face  as  she  had 
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watched  Humphrey  amusing  himself  with  his  children. 
“  It  made  no  difference  to  her  when  he  lost  all  his 
money.  I  believe  she  loved  him  all  the  better  for  it.  It 
was  not  the  rich  man  whom  she  loved,  the  ambitious 
man,  or  the  clever  man.  It  was  simply  Humphrey.  I 
believe  his  name  was  more  harmonious  to  her  than  all 
the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  world.  And  all  her 
cry  was  that  she  liked  him  to  set  a  ‘  good’  example.  If 
he  were  to  turn  up  his  sleeves  and  go  with  begrimed 
face  to  help  the  common  men  at  the  mills  she  would 
love  him  all  the  more,  if  he  were  only  in  a  namby- 
pamby  way  *  good — good  !’  It  will  be  as  well  to  let  her 
see  how  much  his  goodness  is  worth.’’ 

#  «  *  #  # 

She  prepared  for  the  interview  in  a  carefully-studied 
toilette  of  elegant  confusion,  the  negligence  of  which 
made  her  more  beautiful  than  usual.  For  one  morning 
at  least  she  had  no  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  rouge. 
Her  face  was  flushed,  almost  feverish,  with  the  hectic 
colour  of  one  who  was  maintaining  a  sudden  and  despe¬ 
rate  resolution.  She  had  counted  on  the  impression 
which  she  hoped  to  produce  on  Humphrey,  but  her 
heart  misgave  her  as  to  her  power  of  accomplishing  her 
purpose  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse’s 
hoofs  on  the  gravel  outside  her  garden.  He  came  in 
with  a  thoughtful,  preoccupied  air. 

“You  see,”  he  said  in  a  constrained  voice,  “  your 
letter  was  an  order  for  me.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
uncourteous  to  a  lady,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  the 
wisdom  of  your  sending  it.  That,  after  all,  is  your 
concern,  not  mine.  If  it  is  any  comfort  for  you  to 
discuss  your  plans  with  me,  or  for  me  to  advise  you 
about  the  future,  I  should  not  like  to  refuse  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  we  might  both  have  benefited  by  Godwyn’s 
assistance.” 

“  You  are  right ;  you  are  too  courteous  to  be  un¬ 
gallant  even  to  a  woman  you  despise,”  she  said,  smiling 
a  little  bitterly  ;  “  but  as  you  mention  Godwyn’s  name 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  did  not 
trouble  her  to  come  with  you  was  because  she  has  been 
looking  so  poorly  lately.  How  is  she  now  ?” 

“  She  is  pale  and  rather  depressed,  but  better.” 

“  The  change  in  her  appearance  has  been  sudden.” 

“  She  has  never  been  strong.” 

“  Oh,  but  this  sudden  depression  which  every  one 
remarks — you  would  hide  the  truth  from  me,  but  I — I 
know  it  too  well — this  malady  has  heen— jealousy  A 

“  Who  told  you  ?”  he  asked,  suddenly  reddening, 
uncomfortable  and  stupefied  at  such  an  unexpected 
announcement. 

“Who  told  me?  Oh,  I  know  they  have  been 
speaking  against  me,”  she  answered,  bursting  into 
sudden  tears — “  I  who  would  rather  have  died  than 
expose  myself  to  a  word  of  scandal !  Could  you  not 
remain  a  brother  to  me — I  who  was  so  friendless — with¬ 
out  this  cruel  suspicion,  this  unnecessary  gossip  ?” 

She  had  been  standing  before  him  till  now,  her  hands 
hanging  down,  but  the  hands  were  suddenly  wrung 
together  and  her  sobs  seemed  as  if  they  would  suffo¬ 
cate  her. 

“  Scold  me  if  you  think  I  deserve  it,”  she  sobbed, 
noticing  that  he  stood  before  her  phlegmatic  like  a  true 


Englishman  at  such  an  awkward  crisis.  “  If  I  liked  I 
could  have  justified  myself  and  been  reinstated  in  your 
good  opinion  long  ago — but  I  have  been  so  afraid — that 
you  thought  badly  of  me — for  my  marriage — that  you 
thought  ambition  was  my  motive— or  suspected  me  of 
a  horrible  cupidity  which  would  have  been  dreadful 
to  me.” 

“  I  thought  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think,  now  at  least 
that  I  come  to  know  more  of  you,  that  you  are  simply 
impulsive — that  you  act  without  calculation  and  have 
the  nature  of  a  child.” 

For  very  childish  and  very  innocent  she  looked  as 
she  stood  pleading  with  him,  her  small  white  hand  with 
its  cluster  of  rings  now  placed  pleadingly  on  his. 

“  But  you  would  not  let  me  explain.” 

“  Why  should  I  have  let  you  explain  ?”  he  answered, 
talking  as  he  would  to  a  child,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  in  his  voice.  “  I  am  not  your  guardian.  An 
explanation  between  us  would  have  been  of  no  earthly 
use.  How,  for  instance,  was  I  to  believe  everything 
without  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  story  ?” 

“Ah  !  there  it  is — you  suspect — you  mistrust.  Tell 
me  at  least,”  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together 
again,  “  that  you  don’t  mistrust  me.” 

“  Really,”  he  replied  with  some  sarcasm,  “it  can  be 
no  duty  of  mine  to  investigate  the  past.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  or  a  father  confessor.” 

“  Ah,  but  the  old  associations !”  she  murmured.  “  I 
am  so  miserable.  I  think  you  are  selfish,  Humphrey. 
/  do  not  so  easily  lose  my  interest  in  my  friends.  You 
know  by  what  a  strong  impulse  I  was  drawn  to  this 
rather  dreary  place  ;  it  was  because  I  knew  that  I  should 
find  one  sympathiser  here  who  had  been  much  more  to 
me  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance.” 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  emphasised  the  last  words, 
and  saw  that  he  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  quite  the 
reverse  of  rcmantic,  and  was  looking  at  her  in  strange, 
unanswering  wonderment.  She  truly  believed  that  she 
had  been  a  resource  to  him  in  the  weariness  of  his  life, 
but  had  not  sufficiently  counted  on  the  reaction  of 
feeling  which  made  him  now,  for  Godwyn’s  sake,  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  There  was  a  curious  expression 
of  annoyance  and  perplexity  on  his  face  which  made  her 
realise  for  the  first  time  that,  even  had  he  remained  un¬ 
married,  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  drag  him 
for  long  as  another  victim  at  her  triumphal  chariot. 

“  Indeed  !”  he  answered  drily,  after  an  awkward 
pause,  looking  away  from  her,  “  I  am  sorry  we  did  not 
have  this  explanation  before.  It  would  grieve  me  to 
think  that  you  should  have  put  yourself  to  any  fatigue 
on  my  account.” 

“  Don’t  be  cross.  Does  Godwyn  make  you  cross  ? 
You  snubbed  me  and  frowned  upon  me  when  first  I 
came  to  this  wilderness,  though  I  came  to  do  something 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  your  life.  Do  you  mean 
now  to  frown  upon  me  again  ?” 

The  situation  was  peculiar.  He  began  to  wish  him¬ 
self  well  out  of  it,  never  having  fathomed  the  character 
of  this  woman,  and  not  being  able  to  guess  what  she 
was  driving  at.  Mere  childishness  he  tried  to  think  it 
was,  with  a  faint  suspicion  that  the  something  which 
she  called  a  heart,  and  which  she  wished  him  to  believe 
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had  really,  in  spite  of  her  faithlessness,  been  centered 
on  him  years  before,  was  in  reality  a  very  ordinary, 
commonplace  concern.  But  that  the  little  busy  brain, 
the  plotting,  manoeuvring  head  was  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  and  the  foolish 
heart  beating  with  the  hope  of  outwitting  him  at  that 
very  moment,  and  frustrating  his  most  cherished  wishes, 
never  even  dawned  upon  him  as  a  distant  absurdity. 

“  Hang  it !  it  is  tOi>  ridiculous.  I  wish  she  would 
not  speak  in  that  strained  and  curious  voice.  What 
does  she  expect  of  me  ?”  he  thought  to  himself,  as  she 
continued  iu  pleading  deprecation — 

“  You  are  cross  still.  I  don’t  know  if  you  have 
been  falling  out  at  home  with  other  people,  but  it  seems 
hard  that  it  should  be  visited  on  poor  innocent  me.” 

“  It  is  not  my  habit  to  fall  out  with  *  people  at  home,’  ” 
he  said  in  a  stilted  tone,  and  then,  relaxing  into  a  half¬ 
smile  at  the  sight  of  the  grief  for  which  there  seemed 
to  be  so  inadequate  a  reason,  “  What  is  it  we  can  do 
for  you  ?  It  shall  never  be  said  that  at  Dornton  we 
were  *  cross’  or  inhospitable.” 

“  I  ask  you  to  give  me  advice,  and  you  don’t  even 
give  me  one  little  kindly,  encouraging  smile.” 

“Well,  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  I  advise  you  to 
square  up  accounts.  If  I  can  help  you,  of  course - 

“  Ah,  think  what  it  has  been  to  have  my  sunshine 
darkened — to  have  to  wrench  my  heart’s  fibres  from 
all  that  I  cared  for  once — to  look  forward  to  my  black 
future,  to  loneliness  and  dreariness  to  the  close  of  my 
days,”  and  then  she  burst  again  into  sobs,  which  he 
could  not  suspect  were  caused  more  by  temper  and 
mortification  than  any  depth  of  feeling. 

An  awkward  silence  followed.  Again  he  had  the 
Englishman’s  longing  to  get  away  ;  but  the  more  kindly 
feeling  conquered  when  she — so  apparently  limp  and 
helpless — continued  in  broken  accents,  and  looking 
at  him  with  the  bright  drops  hanging  on  her  drooping 
lashes — 

“  Humphrey,  can  you  not  help  me  at  least  from 
destroying  myself — from  being  worn  out  by  these  vain 
regrets — from  sinking  into  an  early  grave  ?  You  have 
grown  wise  and  good,  and  I  ask  you  for  your  friend¬ 
ship.  Ah,  a  few  years  ago  we  did  not  talk  so  coldly, 
but — let  me  still  be  your  friend — let  me  think  that, 
whatever  happens — you — you  will  give  me  your  advice. 
I  think  sometimes  that  if  one  p>erson  in  the  world  believed 
in  me  I  should  be  a  better  woman.” 

The  silence  lengthened  painfully,  and  then  he  said 
with  an  effort — 

“  IJves  are  enlarged  sometimes  by  sorrow  as  well  as 
by  happiness.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  that  somewhere. 
I  think  my  wife  would  say  it.  But,  if  you  wish  to  do 
so,  you  may  look  on  me,  as  you  said  just  now,  in  the 
light  of  a  protecting  brother  or  a  helpful  friend.  You 
will  make  another  marriage  some  day,  and  then  you 
may  write  and  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“  What  will  you  tell  your  wife  ?” 

“  Nothing  but  the  truth.  She  used  to  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  attach  too  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  idea  of  her  being  jealous  of  you.” 

He  brought  out  the  words  with  an  effort.  The  whole 
conversation  was  very  obnoxious  to  him. 


“  Will  you  persuade  her  to  come  and  see  me  and  to 
think  better  of  me  ?”  continued  Olive,  speaking  as 
humbly  as  if  indeed  she  had  adopted  the  role  of  a  spoiled 
and  penitent  child. 

“  I  will  see  to  it,”  he  answered  a  little  irritably. 
“  Perhaps  it  will  look  the  better  for  you  if  she  comes 
to  visit  you  here.  She  shall  accompany  me  herself.” 

“  Is  that  to  be  a  compact  ?” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  I  will  try.  When  I  promise 
a  thing  I  will  carry  it  out.” 

“  Your  hand  upon  it.” 

“  All  right !”  he  said  laconically. 

They  had  not  yet  shaken  hands,  but  he  gave  her  his 
readily,  a  little  surprised  when  she  continued — 

“  There — in  the  chivalrous  attitude  !” 

“  What  a  fancy  !  Am  I  to  make  a  salaam  as  if  you 
were  a  queen  and  I  a  courtier  at  your  feet  ?”  he  an¬ 
swered,  laughing  aloud  for  the  first  time  during  the 
interview. 

“  Are  we  not  making  a  treaty  ?  You  are  to  be  my 
knight — my  brother  !  I  am  to  write  to  you,  according 
to  our  compact,  when  I  want  somebody  to  help  me  to 
do  what  is  right  or  to  redress  my  wrongs.  If  I  were 
one  of  the  grand  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  would  say, 
‘  Rise  up.  Sir  Knight !’  ” 

“  Well,”  he  answered,  still  smiling  at  the  supposed 
childish  fancy,  and  bending  his  knee,  half  ashamed  at 
trying  to  humour  her  in  this  new  absurdity,  whilst  yet  a 
vagary  pleased  him  better  than  the  tragedy  which  she 
had  just  been  acting ! 

Her  head  almost  touched  his  ;  she  brushed  him  with 
her  scented  hair  ;  she  held  him  by  the  hand. 

“  Rise  up.  Sir  Knight !”  she  said  in  another  moment. 

His  back  was  to  the  window  ;  the  hand  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  at  the  instant  when 
she  raised  him  up  a  stifled  groan  rather  than  a  cry  was 
heard  amongst  the  laurel-bushes  in  the  garden. 

Both  started  and  looked  round. 

“  It  is  early  for  an  owl — do  you  remember  how 
frightened  your  wife  used  to  be  of  owls  ? — perhaps  it  is 
a  ghost,”  said  Olive,  laughing  loudly. 

“  You  are  right  to  be  sarcastic,”  he  answered  with  a 
qnick  revulsion  of  feeling,  noticing  the  dissonant  laugh 
and  the  strange  expression  of  her  face.  “  It  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  been  the  victim  of  your  raillery.  Your 
grief  is  only  counterfeit,  and  you  are  delay  mg  me.  I 
have  other  more  important  duties,  and  you  must  let  me 
go,”  he  continued,  as  the  whole  scene  had  begun  to 
rouse  in  him  an  indescribable  feeling  of  loathing  and 
irritation. 

“  Go !”  she  cried,  suddenly  throwing  off  the  mask 
with  almost  an  air  of  triumph,  her  little  laughs  full  of 
coquetry  and  her  assumed  desire  for  sympathy  no  longer 
necessary — “go,  by  all  means,  and  find  my  rival. 
Ah,  you  are  like  all  the  men  !  They  console  themselves 
quickly,  and  each  woman  in  turn  is  a  fool  to  believe  in 
their  easily-broken  promises.  Godwyn  will  never  believe 
in  you  again ;  she  is  no  longer  yours.  That  sound 
which  puzzled  you  so  much  just  now  when  you  were 
bending  in  that  ridiculous  attitude  was - ” 

“  Well  ?”  heasked  impatiently, though  her  passionately 
sneering  words  made  him  wince  and  turn  pale.  “  Now  1 
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come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  ridiculous  attitude ;  you  do 
well  to  remind  me  of  it,  but  it  was  only  a  game,  after  all, 
worthy  of  French  people.  What  had  that  to  do  with 
the  mysterious  sounds  in  your  garden  ?  Why  drag  my 
wife’s  name  into  the  matter  ?” 

“  Why  indeed !  She  was  always  a  prude  whose 
name  might  not  be  mentioned,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  so 
immeasurably  above  the  rest  of  her  sex  !  Things  might 
go  far  to  kill  her,  for  instance,  which  might  seem 
nothing  to  ordinary  mortals  like  ourselves,”  she  answered, 
strung  into  a  higher  pitch  of  passion  by  the  scornful 
and  superior  tone  which  he  adopted  to  her,  “  The 
cry  was  only  a  little  stifled  one  like  that  which  might 
come  from  a  wounded  bird,  but  coming  from  Godwyn, 
you  know,  with  her  absurd  notions  about  some  things, 
it  might  mean  a  broken  heart !" 

“  Nonsense !”  he  cried,  as  her  meaning  dawned  upon 
him,  starting  as  if  he  had  been  touched  by  naked  steel. 
“Nonsense!’  he  added — incredible  nonsense  !"  va.  the 
tone  in  which,  had  she  been  a  man,  he  would  have  said 
in  his  desperation,  “  You  lie  I” 

“  No,  it  is  not  nonsense.  It  is  I  who  have  planned 
it.  You  have  both  of  you  mocked  at  me  and  made  light 
of  me  in  your  different  ways,  and  now  you  have  fallen 
into  my  easily-contrived  snare.  I  pity  Godwyn  much 
more  than  I  pityyaw,  for  it  was  you  with  your  false  pre¬ 
tences  who  deserved  to  be  punished.  I  know  your 
wife ;  you  have  lost  her.  You  hated  and  despised  me  ; 
you  were  polite  to  me  in  her  presence  just  sufficiently 
to  make  her  jealous,  but  while  you  worshipped  the 
ground  she  trod  on  you  have  always  really  looked  down 
upon  ME  I  If  you  suffer  for  your  own  foolishness  you 
have  brought  it  on  yourself.” 

This  flow  of  words,  which  came  from  her  lips  like 
scalding  water  from  some  boiling  source — this  impla¬ 
cable  fury  which  so  surprised  him — for  a  few  moments 
deprived  him  of  speech,  and  then  the  wicked  woman 


had  her  revenge  indeed,  for  never  had  his  manhood 
been  so  shaken. 

What  had  happened  was  so  entirely  unexpected  and 
unusual,  so  contrary  to  the  accustomed  notions  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  was  not 
wonderful  if  his  self-control  deserted  him  in  the  emer¬ 
gency.  As  he  gazed  at  Olive  with  astonishment  in 
powerless  indignation,  and  with  the  veins  about  his 
temples  swollen  like  whipcords,  he  felt  himself  again 
wishing  that  she  were  a  man  that  he  might  fell  her  to 
the  ground. 

“  He  looked  ashen  grey  and  as  if  he  had  grown  quite 
old,”  she  said  to  herself  afterwards,  shuddering  too  late 
as  she  recalled  the  mischief  she  had  done. 

“  We  never  hated  you  ;  it  is  you  who  have  hated 
yourself,  and  who  have  been  your  own  worst  enemy,” 
he  said  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  some 
one  else,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  power  of  speech. 
“  And  yet  it  is  common  to  all  humanity  to  hate  false¬ 
hood,  treachery,  and  double-dealing — a  foul  heart  with 
a  fair  face.  God  forgive  you  I  but  /  shall  do  no  more 
to  rescue  you  from  your  reckless,  pestilential  life ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  you  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  plan  it,  with  your  hands  looking  as  innocent 
and  white  as  if  they  were  a  babe’s,  and  yet  what  evil 
they  have  done  I  You  may  go  scot-free — the  law 
cannot  touch  you,  yet  Heaven  knows  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  theft  far  viler  and  more  horrible  than  that  for 
which  some  miserable  wretch  is  wearing  out  her  life  in 
penal  servitude.  And  you,  you  will  go  and  star  it  in 
some  place  of  fashion  with  no  punishment  that  man  can 
give  you,  and  only  admiration  for  your  beauty — you 
who  have  committed  a  moral  murder,  worse  than  the 
murder  of  those  who  kill  the  body  !” 

It  was  the  raving  of  a  madman.  He  hardly  re¬ 
cognised  it  as  coming  from  himself — he  whose  very 
w^ness  had  arisen  from  an  excess  of  gallantry. 


DESSRlPTlOf)  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERK. 

THE  NEW  PLEATED  BODICE. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape 
of  the  new  pleated  bodice  suitable  for  making  with  the 
short  walking  skirts  now  so  much  worn. 


Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  2.  Half  of  back. 

Fig.  3.  Half  of  front  of  yoke. 

Fig.  4.  Half  of  back  of  yoke. 

This  bodice  is  suitable  for  making  up  in  any  soft 
falling  material.  A  harsh  material  made  in  this  way 
looks  very  clumsy  in  the  basque. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bodice  is  pleated  into  the  size 
of  the  yoke,  the  folds  falling  towards  the  buttons  on  one 
side  and  the  buttonholes  on  the  other. 

Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  will  supply  the  skirt  and  sleeve  for  bodice,  with 
full  particulars  for  making  the  dress,  for  is.  Twelve 
yards  of  single  width  material  or  seven  yards  of  double 
width  will  make  this  costume. 
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BABiESi  km  HOW  TO  TAKE  OARE  OF  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


tKYII. — USEFUL 

HILDREN  are  undoubtedly  so  much 
happier  when  useful  than  when  idle, 
that  I  think  teaching  them  to  be  so  a 
.jjiLiBLjiirrii:[r:i  important  and  necessary  part  of 

their  education. 

Fully  one-half  the  meaning  of  “  How 
hjK  to  take  care  of  babies”  is  to  show  them  how 
1*1  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  are  old 
enough — teaching  them  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves  as  much  as  possible  and  in  every  way 
possible. 

lii  A  useful  child  signifies  also  a  tidy,  thoughtful 
one,  whom  you  can  contentedly  trust  with  minor  affairs, 
whose  aid,  though  of  course  childish  at  present,  you 
still  find  tremendously  handy,  and  who  will  be,  you 
will  have  reason  to  hope,  your  right  hand  when  he  or 
she  is  “  grown  up.” 

Your  having  a  house  full  of  servants  should  make 
no  difference  to  your  children’s  usefulness.  Let  them 
learn  early  that  to  labour  is  no  disgrace  if  that  labour 
be  in  the  right  direction  ;  that  those  beneath  them  who 
work  for  their  bread  are  praiseworthy  in  their  efforts  to 
be  a  burden  to  no  one  -,  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  privilege 
to  work  for  oneself. 

If  you  have  but  few  or  no  servants  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  will  bless  the  happy  thought  that  came 
to  you  and  bade  you  make  your  children  helpful. 

And  now  we  must  draw  a  line  here.  Do  not  over¬ 
step  the  desired  mark,  and  so  make  your  children  slaves, 
denying  them  their  rightful  inheritance  of  p/ay.  Their 
play  should  be  much,  their  work  little  ;  indeed,  the 
latter  should  be  so  thought  of  by  them,  so  represented 
to  them  by  their  parents,  and  so  carried  out  by  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  will  hardly  deserve  the  name. 

The  amount  of  time  and  what  I  call  trivial  labour 
expended  upon  children  who  could  and  would,  if  pro¬ 
perly  taught,  wait  well  upon  themselves  and  each  other, 
is  immense. 

Each  child  of  the  household  should  have  its  own 
tiny  allotted  share  in  the  propelling  of  the  domestic 
wheels.  The  pithy  Scotch  proverb,  “  Mony  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle,”  had  never  a  more  apt  illustration  than 
this.  And  how  many  servants  will  truthfully  declare 
that  it  takes  them  “  half  their  time”  to  pick  up  and  put 
away  after  their  young  charges  !  Besides,  children 
waited  on  “  hand  and  foot,”  to  quote  a  homely  phrase, 
might  almost  as  well  possess  no  limbs,  no  independent 
powers  of  their  own,  if  they  are  never  allowed  nor 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  them.  They  cannot  tie  a 
string  nor  button  a  pinafore,  and  as  to  washing  their 
faces,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  with  them  even  in 
the  most  urgent  case.  We  must  teach  them  to  be 
useful;  and  it  is  that  very  so-called  trouble  of  instructing 
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them  thus  that  deters  parents  time  after  time  from  pre¬ 
paring  for  themselves  most  welcome  future  help. 

“  While  I  am  troubling  to  teach  them  to  do  this  or 
that,”  cries  a  mother,  “  I  could  do  it  better  and  twice 
over  myself.” 

Of  course  she  could  ;  and  there  is  the  rub — the  want 
of  patience  to  trouble  herself  to  make  her  little  ones 
useful.  It  is  turning  a  certain  old  proverb  a  different 
way  ;  it  is  being  “  minute  wise  and  hour  foolish.” 

But  what  can  they  do  ?  What  can  we  teach  them  ? 

Begin  with  making  them  tidy. 

A  baby  of  two  years  old  may  fold  up  its  own  bib — 
the  first  step  to  tidy  ways — and  put  it  in  its  proper 
place.  Of  course  it  will  not  fold  it  up  properly,  dear  little 
soul,  a  screwed  and  mysterious-looking  bundle  being 
about  /Vx  own  candid  ideas  of  smoothness  and  the 
correct  thing  ;  and  it  will  have  to  bring  the  article  many 
times  to  mother  for  additional  instruction  before  it 
obtains  a  glimmer  even  of  the  law  of  neatness.  But 
still  the  lesson  is  being  learnt.  Baby  is  proud  of  its 
achievement ;  he  can  do  something,  and  that  screwed- 
up  ball  is  a  wonderful  trophy  of  his  valour.  He  takes 
it  the  round  of  the  camp  to  get  for  it  the  admiration  he 
firmly  believes  it  merits,  and  woe  be  to  the  unlucky  little 
elder  brother  or  sister  who  has  nothing  to  bestow  upon 
it  but  a  contemptuous  laugh,  and  who  dares  to  add 
insult  to  injury  by  offering  a  little  information  upon  the 
point  to  baby ! 

Alter  it  ?  Not  he  !  And  I  am  sorry  to  record  it  of 
our  two-year-old  “  help,”  he  usually  winds  up  all  con¬ 
troversy  upon  the  subject  by  getting  into  a  passion ! 
Let  him  fold  it  or  screw  it  up  just  as  he  likes.  Our 
object  at  present  is  not  exactness,  not  even  an  attempt 
at  exactness,  but  to  teach  him  he  is  doing  something 
necessary  to  be  done — to  show  him,  without  making  it 
a  labour  to  him,  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  his  bibs 
after  they  are  used  is  to  takt’  care  of  tlstm. 

The  minutes  herein  spent  are  not  lost  indeed.  Baby 
will  fold  up  as  well  as  he  can,  not  only  bibs  but  other 
articles  of  the  kind  that  come  in  his  way,  ivithout  being 
told  presently,  and  this  has  been  our  aim. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  he  cannot  do  without 
his  just  reward  of  praise ;  he  will  expect  probably  a 
perfect  shower  of  congratulations  and  kisses  in  return 
for  his  cleverness  from  mother,  and  surely  we  can  afford 
these. 

A  girl  of  five  years  may  wash  her  own  face  and 
hands,  and  well  too.  I  know  she  used  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  slop  to  be  wiped  up  when  she  was 
learning  to  do  this,  and  wet  her  pinafore,  letting 
the  water  run  down  her  neck  and  up  her  arms 
very  vexatiously,  but  we  were  prepared  for  that. 
We  knew  she  could  not  do  this  little  duty  at  first 
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without,  so  we  put  on  her  a  soiled  pinafore,  stood 
a  chair  for  her  near  the  basin,  and,  giving  her  every 
chance  to  attain  to  perfection  in  her  task,  resigned  our¬ 
selves  to  the  small  ocean  of  soapy  water  in  store  for  us 
and  our  house-flannel. 

She  can,  in  the  morning,  put  on  her  clothes  ready  to 
be  hooked  or  tied,  and  fold  them  neatly  at  night, 
putting  them  precisely  where  she  wishes  to  find  them 
again,  roll  up  her  nightdress,  and  put  the  toilet-table 
“  straight.” 

Boys,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  banished 
from  the  nursery  row  of  cribs — a  piriod,  I  may  add, 
usually  hailed  with  unlimited  satisfaction  by  their  sisters 
and  nurses — should  have  a  bedroom  to  themselves,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a 
play-room,  that  the  bed  itself  is  not  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
their  favourite  leap-frog  feats,  and  that  they  are  expected 
to  keep  it  like  the  much-talked-of  “  new  pin.”  Not 
hard  for  them  to  fulfil  will  this  injunction  be  if  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of folding  up  their  bibs. 

Give  them  a  small  clothes-brush,  that  they  may 
brush  their  clothes  every  night  after  taking  them  off. 
Show  them  how  to  do  this.  You,  of  course,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  have  to  brush  them  “  over  again,”  or 
cause  them  to  be  done,  but  the  boys  need  not  be  told 
of  this,  and  by  judicious  praise  when  they  have  really 
exhibited  some  skill  in  this  task  they  will  feel  proud 
to  continue  it.  It  is  only  “  baby  and  bib”  over  again 
on  a  larger  scale.  Let  them  have  a  little  chest  of 
drawers  to  themselves  ;  the  bottom  drawer  to  hold 
their  suits,  the  middle  ones  for  their  linen  (which  of 
course  they  can  do  nothing  with),  the  two  top  ones  to 
contain  their  gloves,  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  and  other 
small  articles.  Tneir  toilet-table  must  be  suited  to 
their  height,  that  they  may  see  in  the  looking-glass  to 
brush  and  part  their  hair  properly.  Let  their  apart¬ 
ment  be  cosy  and  snug,  with  as  little  carpet  as  possible 
upon  the  floor,  no  curtains  to  their  bed  certainly,  but 
with  a  pretty  set  of  washstand  ware  (not  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  house  in  such  things),  clean  blinds  and 
toilet-cloth.  They  are  on  their  parole  d'honneur  to  take 
care  to  keep  them  spotless,  and  also  to  guard  against 
breakages  with  all  their  might  and  main.  They  will 
do  this  cheei fully,  conscientiously,  I  believe,  with  the 
matter  set  before  them  in  its  proper  light,  for  “  our 
boys”  are  hardly  so  black  as  they  are  painted  ! 

They  will  want  a  few  pegs  in  their  room  within 
their  reach,  so  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  clothing 
need  find  its  place  on  the  floor  or  be  hanging  untidily 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair  for  want  of  more  suitable 
accommodation.  Give  the  boys  every  possible  con¬ 
venience,  every  possible  scope,  wherewith  to  carry  out 
your  ideas,  and  expect  their  proficiency  in  carrjing 
them  out  to  come  to  them  slowly.  Be  content  for  some 
time  with  an  exhibition  of  their  ready,  cheerful  obe¬ 
dience  to  your  will,  and  then  you  will  feel  no  dis¬ 
appointment  that  they  are  not  converted  into  perfect 
models  of  neatness  as  though  by  magic. 

They  will  want  a  brush  and  comb  bag  or  a  drawer 
of  the  looking-glass  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be — a  startling  argument,  perhaps — that  the 
constant  cry,  so  familiar  to  their  ears,  “  Anything  will 


do  for  the  boys,  they  are  such  Turks  !”  has  just  a  little 
to  do  with  their  habitual  recklessness.  Perhaps  they 
think,  when  they  do  think  about  it,  that  bearing  this 
character  all  the  world  over,  they  may  as  well  hang, 
metaphorically,  for  sheep  as  for  lambs  ! 

Here  in  their  own  little  snuggery  they  may  keep 
their  desks  and  books  (marbles,  tops,  kites,  &c.,  are  to 
be  strictly  prohibited,  their  place  being  in  the  play¬ 
room).  A  small  bookshelf  is  to  be  bought  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  most  boys  consider  the  gift  of  one  a  very 
great  prize  indeed.  When  they  come  from  school  let 
them  have  their  allowance  of  play  first,  and  then  come 
here  to  wash  and  dress  for  dinner  or  tea,  as  the  case 
may  be.  By  “  dressing  for  dinner”  perhaps  they  may 
not  have  to  change  their  clothes,  but  at  all  events 
they  must  understand  it  is  peremptorily  indispensable 
that  they  appear  at  the  table  with  clean  hands,  faces, 
nails  and  teeth,  and  with  smooth  hair,  clean  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  collars. 

Let  them  remain  at  their  play  as  long  as  you  can ; 
they  are  glad  to  get  out  of  school.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  serving  their  meal  is  sufficient 
for  them  to  “  dress”  in. 

Their  performance  of  all  this  with  their  own  hands 
is  so  much  “  worry”  off  mother’s  mind,  who  of  course 
likes  to  see  her  boys  not  quite  resembling  pigs  in  their 
condition  at  their  meals,  or  so  much  extra  work  off  the 
servant’s  shoulders. 

Boys  of  seven  may  be  entrusted  with  this  general 
care  of  themselves.  The  bath  or  “  scrubbing”  at  night 
must  have  a  superintendent.  But  let  them  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  they  are  men  enough  to  do 
nearly  everything  they  require  in  this  way  themselves. 

More  clothes  get  spoiled  by  lying  carelessly  about  just 
wherever  thoughtlessly  thrown  down  than  from  actual 
wear.  Many  mothers  will  agree  with  me  here.  And 
the  saving  in  this  item  alone  where  there  are  helpful, 
tidy  children  is  immense. 

Real  helps  are  babies  such  as  these  to  their  mothers 
and  every  one  about  them,  no  matter  whether  there  is 
j^2  a  week  to  be  spent  in  housekeeping  or  fzo  in  their 
homes.  The  parent  who  can  only  afford  to  keep  one 
servant,  but  who  has  help  from  this  quarter,  is  more  at 
ease  and  has  more  ease  than  the  parent  with  half-a- 
dozen  servants,  and  children  who  are  practically  as 
useless  as  infants. 

Let  little  boys  sew  on  their  own  buttons.  They  can 
do  this  splendidly ;  it  is  not  like  ordinary  sewing  or 
stitching.  Let  little  girls  sew  on  their  dropped-off 
hooks,  eyes,  and  strings. 

XVIII. — PLAYTHINGS. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  inserting  a  chapter  upon  play¬ 
things  in  this  little  book  about  “  Babies,  and  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Them.”  I  so  thoroughly  believe  in  them, 
and  their  efficacy  in  the  nursery. 

He  who  first  thought  of  constructing  something  to 
amuse  little  children  deserves  congratulation,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  very  happiest  of  all 
thoughts.  For  with  a  simple  painted  piece  of  wood  or 
tin — a  toy — a  child  can  amuse  itself,  keep  itself  quiet 
and  contented.  It  fills  its  small,  wondering  mind  with 
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new  ideas  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  its  endeavour 
to  pull  its  treasure  in  pieces — not  from  destructiveness, 
a  wilful  wish  to  break  and  get  rid  of  it,  but  from  an 
intense  desire  to  find  out  the  reason  of  its  shape, 
colour,  &c. 

We  have  seen  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  children’s 
education  to  help  and  rely  upon  themselves,  and  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  a  thing  that  they  should  know  how 
to  amuse  themselves — in  fact,  keep  themselves  from 
ennui.  With  “  something  to  do” — a  golden  rule  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nursery,  as  well  as  for  their  elders 
— plenty  of  legitimate  matter  filling  their  tiny  but  fear¬ 
fully  busy  brains,  they  are  generally  “good;”  it  is  the 
unoccupied  mind  that  invents  mischief.  Something  to 
do,  something  to  think  about,  it  must  have,  and  baby 
does  not  often  trouble  himself  to  think  whether  he  is 
contemplating  the  accomplishment  of  a  right  thing  or  a 
wrong  one  when  he  is  hard  pressed.  He  has  no  rattle, 
so  he  pulls  the  paper  off  the  walls  instead.  He  knows 
this  is  not  right  very  well  indeed — he  has  had,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  severe  reminders  respecting  the  impropriety 
of  such  an  act — but~and  baby’s  “  but”  here  is  big 
with  meaning — what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could  not  sit 
with  folded  hands ;  it  was  not,  is  not,  in  him,  and 
never  will  be,  to  “  rest  and  be  thankful”  until  his  baby¬ 
hood  has  passed  ;  and  therefore,  although  he  knows  the 
penalty  for  his  misbehaviour  perfectly,  he  is  willing  to 
run  the  chance  of  an  escape  from  it,  or  even  to  incur  it, 
rather  than  let  such  a  tempting  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  pass  him  by.  Baby  is  not  very  wrong  here,  and 
had  I  a  vote  in  the  matter  I  would  certainly  record  it  in 
his  favour.  He  is  mischievous  only  because  he  really  is  at 
his  small  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  pass  the  time  away. 

To  make  a  child  happy  is  the  very  grandest  part  of 
the  gift  of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  play¬ 
things  given  at  proper  times,  to  play  with  at  proper 
times,  scarcely  ever  fail  in  making  their  recipient 
happy. 

Employ  your  children,  or  they  will  employ  them¬ 
selves.  Give  them  things  to  employ  themselves  with, 
or  they  will  very  probably  take  things  for  this  purpose 
that  they  may  not  have.  In  fact,  they  will  be  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  so.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  they  have  property 
of  their  own.  There  are  parents  who  think  the  buying 
of  toys  a  terrible  waste  of  money — who  say  frequently, 

I  never  buy  my  children  playthings  ;  I  lay  out  any 
moneys  I  can  spare  to  them  upon  something  really 
useful.”  They  expend  it  in  clothes  most  likely,  or  put 
it  in  the  bank  for  their  ultimate  benefit. 

Right  and  wrong ! 

Right  to  be  careful  of  their  future  interests,  right  in 
their  intentions,  but  wholly  wrong  in  another  way. 
They  are  taking  streaks  of  sunshine  out  ®f  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  lives,  and  childhood  only  comes  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  !  They  lose  sight  entirely  of  their  little  ones* 
pleasure. 

The  best  pair  of  shoes  that  ever  a  boy  had  presented 
to  him  would  never  give  one-half  the  delight  of  heart  as 
would  the  possession  of  a  coveted  sixpenny  engine  that 
“  went  by  itself.” 

He  is  proud  of  the  one  perhaps,  but  the  thought 


that  very  likely  father  will  take  him  to  the  toy-shop  and 
buy  for  him  that  identical  splendid  plaything  has  the 
power  to  keep  him  awake  all  night  long ! 

We  have  no  right,  I  say,  to  keep  a  joy  like  this  a» 
alien  from  our  child’s  heart. 

Could  not  these  parents  manage  to  see  a  little  of  this 
bright  other  side  of  the  question,  and  to  find  out  for 
hemselves  that  a  sixpence  spent  thuswise  now  and  theie 
is  not  wasted  ?  It  is  true  the  money  itself  is  lost  to 
them  individually  for  ever,  but  they  reap  some  of  its 
results.  Their  boy  is  happy,  and  being  happy  he  will 
doubtless  be  tractable,  obedient,  more  painstaking  over 
his  studies,  and  consequently  take  one  more  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  is  also  grateful  to  his  father  for 
his  indulgence,  and  the  toy  and  its  purchaser  will  always 
be  inseparable  in  his  mind  as  first  instigators  of  the 
great  delight  he  has  felt,  even  when  the  former  has 
gone  the  usual  way  of  such  things  and  is  no  more  seen. 

So  please  let  the  children  have  a  few  toys  I 

Perhaps  I  should  not  feel  so  much  inclined  to  plead 
for  them  thus  were  I  not  obliged  to  confess  that  I  can 
find  the  keenest  enjoyment  in  looking  at  the  contents 
of  a  toy-shop  window  !  And  I  remember  vividly  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  of  seven  that  certainly  lighted  up,  with  a  light  that 
has  never  been  equalled  since,  my  life  for  the  space  of 
six  months  at  least. 

A  friend  paid  a  flying  visit  to  my  mother,  and  being 
fond  of  children,  took  us  out  for  a  stroll  during  her 
short  stay.  We  had  not  many  toys,  and  so  you  may 
imagine  the  breathless,  big-eyed  delight  of  four  young 
ones  being  invited  not  only  to  look  at  and  touch  toys — diis 
even  a  tremendous  pleasure — but  actually  told  to  cheou 
what  we  liked  from  amongst  them  ! 

My  first  sensation  on  hearing  the  splendid  order  wat 
to  cry,  but  there  were  really  so  many  things  about  that 
required  me  to  laugh,  that  my  tears,  on  this  day  at  least, 
could  not  find  it  in  them  to  intrude  upon  so  glad  a  scene. 
I  recollect  I  changed  my  mind  so  many  times  that  the 
toy-seller  was  in  despair,  and  told  me  openly  I  was 
the  most  difficult  customer  to  serve  that  he  had  ever 
had. 

No  wonder  !  The  doll  I  chose  first  was  unwrapped 
to  give  place  to  a  pound  or  two  of  coloured  wax  candles, 
and  again  these  had  to  be  hung  on  their  nail,  my  erratic 
fancy  having  settled  upon  a  box  of  tea-things.  It  was 
not  his  fault,  it  was  not  mine. 

My  tea-things  were  of  tin,  and  had  a  teapot  with  2 
pour-out-able  spout ;  and  never,  I  think,  was  3s.  6d. — 
a  modest  sum  after  all — spent  in  a  more  profitable  manner, 
if,  that  is,  a  child’s  unfeigned  happiness  and  delight 
count  for  anything.  Our  holidays  were  on,  and  I  gave 
tea-parties  from  morning  till  night,  strictly,  however, 
carrying  out  the  condition  with  which  the  gift  was 
accompanied — that  I  would  take  care  of  them. 

But— — 

It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to  put  a  but  in  here,  hi 
the  midst  of  so  pleasant  a  subject.  There  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  very  formidable  one  too. 

Do  not  fall  into  a  directly  opposite  error  in  the  matter 
of  this  toy-buying,  and  buy  too  many. 

Some  children  care  no  more  for  toys  than  they  do 
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for  the  moon.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  tradition  tells 
us  they  have  been  known  to  covet  that  luminary. 

And  why  are  they  thus  unchildlike  ? 

From  their  earliest  infancy  it  has  been  a  customary 
sight  with  them  to  see  the  floor  strewed  with  toys — 
broken  toys  chiefly,  I  may  add.  Legs,  arms,  and  heads 
of  dolls,  teacups  without  saucers,  teakettles  without 
spouts,  Noah  and  his  numerous  company  with  never  a 
leg  between  them. 

Baby  cares  not  for  toys ;  he  has  had  a  surfeit  of 
them.  He  would  far  rather  have  an  old  envelope,  a 
bit  of  stick,  or  a  clothes-peg ;  they  are  novelties  to 
him.  Jack-in-the-box,  with  all  his  activity,  has  no 
charms  for  him,  and  he  looks  contemptuously  upon 
penny  whistles  even.  And  so  one  of  the  grandest 
charms  of  his  childhood,  delight  in  playthings — legiti¬ 
mate  playthings — is  gone. 

Toys  now  are  not  the  expensive  articles  they  were 
once ;  indeed,  this  is  a  marvellously  cheap  age  for  them. 
Dolls  can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  cost  as  many  shillings. 

Rocking-horses  and  nursery  yachts  are  among  the 
prizes  in  nursery  life,  and  they  are  reasonably  priced 
now.  I  once  went  to  Mr.  Cremer’s  toy  establishment 
in  Regent-street,  a  place  in  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  not  to  wish  oneself  “  a  child  again.” 

And  now  for  the  unfolding  of  a  good  plan  with 
regard  to  “  playthings.”  Let  children  help  to  buy  their 
own.  Although  you  may  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
spend  much  money  upon  these  things,  this  can  be 
followed  with  advantage.  It  has  a  double  merit,  that 
of  making  them  feel  they  are  able  and  can  be  trusted 
to  execute  a  little  business  upon  their  own  account,  and 
it  also  teaches  them  saving,  careful  habits,  habits  that 
not  one  of  us  can  say  of  with  a  certainty,  “  I  shall  never 
want  them.” 

Allow  them  pocket-money.  Every  child  should  have 
this,  even  if  it  be  but  the  very  smallest  of  sums  per 
week. 

They  may  spend  a  portion  of  it  exactly  in  the  way 
they  most  prefer,  let  the  expenditure  be  never  so  foolish, 
but  at  the  same  time  show  them  that  by  carefully  storing 
it  a  few  weeks  a  toy  that  they  may  have  been  wishing 
for  perhaps  may  be  within  their  own  reach  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Let  them  feel  proud  to  “buy  their  own 
cherries,”  to  ask  no  favours,  when  by  a  little  self-denial 
there  is  no  occasion  to  ask  them. 


To  give  a  child  a  shilling  with  strict  injunctions  never 
to  spend  it  reminds  one  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s 
wife’s  gift  and  caution  to  her  daughters. 

The  portion  that  they  may  not  spend  should  go  into 
their  money-box.  I  suppose  every  family  of  children 
has  one  of  these.  Often  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
money  prison  where  all  their  funds  must  be  rigidly 
placed  for  a  purpose  they  cannot  at  present  understand, 
and  which,  in  consequence,  they  rather  reseat.  Do  not 
keep  them  without  money — it  is  a  bad  plan.  Soon, 
without  any  teaching,  they  will  find  out  its  use  and 
worth.  To  them  it  represents  so  many  sweets  and 
toys,  and,  moneyless,  with  their  admiring  eyes  fixed 
upon  tempting  shop-windows,  may  have  been  some¬ 
times  their  first  idea’s  birth  respecting  stealing. 

Let  them  know  you  entrust  them  with  money  because 
you  feel  trust  in  them.  Point  out  the  folly  of  spending 
every  farthing  they  possess  directly  it  is  theirs,  and  in 
trivial  things  ;  but  as  they  may  do  what  they  like  with 
a  portion  of  their  allowance,  do  not  scold  them  when 
they  do  so.  They  will  see  the  truth  of  your  remarks 
sooner  or  later  ;  indeed,  they  will  very  likely  find 
plenty  of  striking  examples  among  themselves.  There 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  miserly  inclined  child,  just  as 
there  will  be  a  spendthrift  one,  in  a  family.  There  is 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  these  two  opposite  faults — 
both  must  be  checked.  Above  all,  if  you  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  lending  and  borrowing  among  themselves — and  it 
is  best  to  do  so — let  there  exist  the  strictest  rule  as  to 
faithful,  punctual  repayment,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
any  such  thing  as  “  interest.”  Better  keep  them  without 
pocket-money  than  convert  their  nursery  into  a  juvenile 
Stock  Exchange. 

And  now  I  have  really  nothing  more  to  tell  about 
babies  and  how  to  take  care  of  them.  I  can  only  add 
how  well  I  know  that  they  demand,  and  should  have 
cheerfully  given  them,  an  immense  amount  of  our  care* 
attention,  and  love,  for,  after  all,  they  are  tremendous 
drops  of  joy  in  our  daily  cup  of  mingled  happiness  and 
woe.  Will  anybody  say  they  are  not  ?  If  there  exists 
a  sceptic  upon  this  head,  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  it, 
being  unalterably  convinced  that  every  true  mother’s 
secret  song  runs  thus  : — 

“  There  are  pets  of  all  sizes  in  every  degree, 

But  no  pet  like  mine  I  ever  did  see  ; 

No  pet  like  mine  I  ever  did  hear; 

No  pet  as  iny  own  pet  was  ever  so  dear.” 


FAITH. 


When  the  sky  is  black  and  lowering. 
When  thy  path  in  life  is  drear. 
Upward  lift  thy  steadfast  glances, 
’Mid  the  maze  of  sorrow  here. 
From  the  beaming  Fount  of  gladness 
Shall  descend  a  radiance  bright ! 
And  the  grave  shall  be  a  garden. 

And  the  hours  of  darkness  light. 


For  the  Lord  will  hear  and  answer. 
When  in  faith  His  people  pray  ; 
Whatsoe’er  He  hath  appointed 
Shall  but  work  thee  good  alway. 
E’en  thy  very  hairs  are  numbered, — 
God  commands  when  one  shall  fall ; 
And  the  Lord  is  with  His  people. 
Helping  each  and  blessing  all. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

HAVE  desired  my  cousin  John  Mann  to  be 
here  to-day,”  said  Mark  the  next  morning 
to  Miss  Vernon.  The  changed  tone,  the 
look  of  locked  reserve,  had  made  the  poor 
woman  timid.  She  felt  constantly  as  if 
she  were  dealing  with  one  who  no  longer 
belonged  to  her  sphere ;  she  still  had  the 
awe  that  might  be  felt  for  one  who  had 

Tgone  through  the  valley  of  death  and  returned, 
silent  as  to  its  secrets,  but  with  its  awful 
shadow,  its  fearful  revelations,  stamped  upon  his 
face.  Miss  Vernon  dared  not  ask  him  why  his  cousin 
was  coming,  but  the  news  filled  her  with  vague  appre¬ 
hensions,  as  everything  did  now. 

She  went  down  by-and-by  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Fielding.  The  poor  wife,  looking  sadly  changed  and 
shaken,  said  the  doctor  was  hopeful  about  him,  but 
they  could  not  see  much  improvement  at  present.  A 
stout,  active  son  was  there  undertaking  his  father’s 
business,  and  a  practical,  prosperous  married  daughter 
was  engaged  in  nursing  her  father,  prepared  to  take 
him  home  with  her  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved.  The 
old  parents  could  not  endure  their  own  home  after  this, 
she  was  sure,  indignantly  sure,  for  she  was  disposed  to 
be  very  hard  on  her  sister.  That  some  of  life’s  real, 
heartrending  tragedy  should  be  intruding  upon  her 
plump,  comfortable  everyday  courses  was  too  much  for 
her  patience.  She  even  answered  Mrs.  Fielding’s 
wailing  with  some  irritation,  and  yet  her  presence  was 
evidently  her  mother’s  great  support. 

“  Oh  yes,  my  dear,”  sobbed  the  poor  old  woman  to 
Miss  Vernon,  “if  poor  dear  father  rallies  we  shall 
move  away.  We  couldn’t  stay  here,  where  we’ve 
always  held  up  our  heads,  to  be  a  disgrace.  My 
daughter,  Mrs.  Green  here,  will  have  us  with  her.” 

“  It  would  be  better,”  said  Miss  Vernon  tearfully. 

“  A  great  deal  better,”  said  Mrs.  Green  with 
emphasis,  “  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  tell  mother 
I’ve  plenty  on  my  mind  with  my  poultry  and  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  dairy  and  two  dozen  turkeys  cramming  for 
the  Christmas  market.  If  mother  was  there  she’d  have 
something  to  think  of  to  rise  her  spirits.” 

Mrs.  Fielding  sobbed  again. 

“  There’s  nothing  as  will  rise  my  spirits.  To  come 
to  this — we  that  have  always  had  that  pride  in  our 
children !  and  they  done  us  much  credit,  whiles 
this - ” 

“  She  never  was  a  bit  like  the  rest,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Green,  venomous  with  virtue.  “  She  never  liked 
work,  nor  ever  good  for  nothing  but  a  trash  of  story¬ 
books  and  fine  clothes.  I’ve  no  patience  with  such 
goings  on,  I  declare  !’’ 

“  We  made  too  much  of  her,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Fielding. 
“  Ah,  that  you  did,  mother !  If  I  saw  one  o’  my 


girls  setting  over  the  fire  with  such  rubbish  I’d  box  her 
ears  well,  I  know,  and  send  her  about  her  work.” 

Mrs.  Fielding  was  not  at  all  hurt,  but  rather  edified 
by  her  daughter’s  good  sense,  especially  when  Mrs. 
Green  proceeded  to  observe  that  there  was  no  good  in 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  that  her  mother  had  better 
turn  her  thoughts  to  the  children  as  did  a  credit  to  her. 

There  is  no  judging  by  the  feelings  of  one  class  what 
will  hurt  the  feelings  of  another — sentiments  bear  such 
a  breadth  of  expression,  such  plain-spoken  treatment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  social  scale,  which  in  other  parts  may 
not  even  be  suggested.  Feeling  would  appear  to  be 
much  the  same  everywhere,  but  feelings  depend  strangely 
on  culture.  Miss  Vernon,  who  was  Just  sufficiently  of 
another  class  to  be  depressed  by  all  this,  soon  took  her 
departure,  and  went  home  very  helpless  and  forlorn. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  get  on  yet  without  Mark’s 
cheerfulness  to  help  her. 

John  Mann  arrived  in  the  afternoon — a  little  dry, 
practical  young  man,  who  helped  his  father  as  a 
farmer,  and  was  always  worrying  the  old  man  with 
new  lights. 

He  came  in  as  coolly  as  he  could  with  a  carpet-bag 
in  his  hand  and  a  great-coat  on  his  arm ;  Miss  Vernon 
hurried  to  meet  him  in  a  little  agitation. 

“  Well,  aunt,”  he  said,  shaking  hands,  “  so  Mark  is 
thinking  of  going  away  for  a  little  bit,  and  wants  to  leave 
things  to  me.  What’s  he  in  such  a  hurry  about  ?  I  had 
to  start  off  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  please  him.” 

Miss  Vernon  coloured  and  looked  troubled. 

“  Indeed,  John,  I  don’t  know  his  plans,”  she  said. 
“  He  has  been  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble  lately,  and  has 
not  said  much  of  his  mind  to  me.” 

“  What  troubles  ?”  asked  John,  and  Miss  Vernon 
indicated  them  as  slightly  as  she  could. 

John  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  “  Troubles  about 
a  sweetheart  any  man  could  get  over,”  thought  he,  and 
he  turned  to  other  matters. 

Mark  came  in  presently,  shook  hands  and  thanked 
John  for  coming,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have 
encouraged  anybody  to  ask  questions  of  him.  The 
young  man  found  himself  a  little  shy  of  his  cousin  all 
at  once,  and  they  were  a  very  silent  party  all  dinner¬ 
time.  Afterwards  Mark  took  John  out  to  show  him 
over  the  farm  and  explain  certain  details,  but  he  spoke 
of  nothing  else,  and  confined  himself  to  the  shortest 
exposition  of  necessary  things.  John  was  wondering 
all  the  time  at  the  change  in  Mark  Vernon,  who  had 
seemed  to  him  the  most  open-hearted,  genial  fellow  in 
the  world,  a  little  “  crotchety”  certainly,  but  perfectly 
ready  to  laugh  with  any  one  who  laughed  at  his 
crotchets.  Even  his  face  was  quite  altered  by  the  new 
expression  of  iron  gravity. 

“  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,”  said  Mark,  when 
they  parted  for  the  night,  “  so  good-bye  for  the  present, 
John.  I  shall  start  early,  so  good-bye  to  you  too, 
aunt.” 


ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE. 
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Miss  Vernon  looked  alarmed. 

“  Where — where  are  you  going  ?”  she  faltered. 

“  My  business  may  take  me  farther  than  I  expect. 
But  I  leave  you  and  all  to  John’s  care ;  he  will  look 
after  you.  You  will  see  to  everything,  John,  as  if  it 
was  yours.  It  may  come  to  you  some  day.  I  leave 
everything  in  your  power  by  my  will.” 

Both  stared  at  him  as  he  stood  saying  these  words 
dully,  like  something  he  had  learned  by  rote,  then 
turned  from  them  and  went  upstairs. 

His  will !  When  had  he  made  it  ?  Miss  Vernon 
thought.  Was  he  at  the  lawyer’s  when  he  was  out 
yesterday  ?  And  why  had  he  done  it  ? — was  he  going 
into  any  danger  ?  For  herself  she  had  her  little  fortune, 
and  need  not  mind  how  Mark  left  his  money  ;  she  only 
hoped  she  might  never  live  to  know  it ;  but  he  might 
have  said  something  privately  to  her  about  it,  and  she 
like  a  mother  to  him  ! 

Her  thoughts  would  not  let  her  sleep,  and  early  as 
Mark  was  next  day  she  was  down  before  him,  and  the 
fire  was  burning,  the  kettle  singing,  the  lamp  lighted, 
before  he  appeared.  It  was  like  meeting  at  midnight 
that  dark  winter  morning,  aud  he  gave  a  look  of  surprise 
and  frowned  a  little  when  he  saw  her ;  he  said  nothing, 
however,  only  took  the  food  she  placed  before  him 
with  a  brief  “  Thank  you,”  and  made  some  show  of 
eating  it. 

Presently  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  catch  the  seven 
o’clock  train  to  London,  and  then  came  footsteps  out¬ 
side  and  a  knock  at  the  door ;  he  opened  it,  and  there 
was  Laban  Lake  saying — 

“  You  said  I  might  come  and  cany  your  box  for  you 
to  the  station,  sir.” 

“  Thank  you,  Laban,  I  forgot.  Come  in  ;  I’ll  get 
my  box.” 

He  went  into  the  passage,  followed  by  Miss  Vernon, 
who  suddenly  began  crying  and  kissing  him,  and  begging 
him  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  returned  no  answer 
but  a  kiss,  took  up  his  portmanteau  and  carried  it  back 
to  Lake,  turned  once  more  to  nod  to  her,  and  went  out 
of  his  old  home  into  the  dark,  grey  morning.  He  was 
beginning  a  long,  terrible  journey,  ending  he  knew  not 
where.  He  would  follow  them,  that  was  all  he  had 
thought ;  he  would  protect  her  still  and  punish  Saltire  ; 
for  the  rest  all  was  vague  in  his  mind. 

But  by-and-by  things  began  to  shape  themselves  out 
of  the  darkness,  just  as  the  world  outside  was  doing  in 
the  growing  light. 

Mr.  Grant  had  said  it  was  believed  they  had  gone 
abroad.  He  must  find  out  which  way  they  went — he 
must  track  them,  but  he  could  not  do  this  without  help. 
He  must  have  some  one  with  him  who  could  make 
inquiries,  speak  foreign  languages,  show  him  the  way — 
a  courier,  that  was  the  person  he  wanted.  He  would 
engage  one  in  London.  And  there  too  he  would  get 
something  else — the  pistols  he  meant  to  take  with  him. 

“  I’m  not  a  bad  shot,”’  he  told  himself  with  a  sort 
of  smile  that  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 

He  seemed  hardly  to  have  arranged  these  things  in 
his  mind  before  the  train  had  torn  through  the  grey 
twilight  and  brightening  winter  day  into  the  King’s 
Cross  Station. 


It  came  back  to  him  how  joyous  he  had  been  when 
he  reached  that  place  before  on  his  way  to  her,  and  he 
set  his  teeth  and  got  paler. 

There  was  an  hotel  where  many  foreigners  went,  and 
where  he  knew  the  master.  He  remembered  the  place 
as  he  left  the  station,  and  it  struck  him  that  he  could 
probably  hear  of  a  courier  there.  He  would  get  into  a 
hansom  and  go  there  as  fast  as  possible. 

“  Have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  Vernon,”  asked 
the  host  in  reply  to  the  question,  “  that  you  go  abroad 
in  such  style  ?” 

“  No  !  Only  going  on  business,  and  as  I  can’t  talk 
for  myself,  I  must  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  me.” 

The  host,  a  cheery,  managing  man,  who  had  been  at 
the  Angel  in  old  times,  would  have  jested  still,  but 
Mark’s  tone  stopped  him,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  thought  he  knew  the  very  man  to  suit. 

“  The  best  little  fellow  in  the  world  and  as  sharp  as 
a  needle  -,  now  I’ll  tell  you  a  thing  he  said.” 

The  host  told  a  long  story,  laughing  very  much,  and 
Mark  quietly  waited  till  it  was  over,  and  then  asked 
for  the  man’s  address. 

“  I’ll  send  for  him  here.” 

But  Mark  was  restless  till  he  had  obtained  the  direc¬ 
tion,  at  a  certain  boarding-house  near  Leicester-square, 
and  was  off  again  on  his  search. 

It  was  rather  hard  to  find  with  his  limited  knowledge 
of  London,  but  after  a  few  inquiries  he  did  discover  it, 
a  large  and  very  dingy  house,  that  had  known  better 
days,  where  he  was  shown,  by  a  dark  man  in  a  red 
cap,  into  a  smoky  dining-room,  where  ten  or  twelve 
men  were  talking  strange  tongues,  laughing,  gesticulat¬ 
ing,  smoking,  and  spitting. 

“  Jean  Boncours,”  cried  the  man  in  the  red  cap  as 
he  showed  Mark  in,  and  a  little  round  man  darted  out 
of  the  group — a  pleasant-faced  man,  cleaner  than  the 
rest,  reminding  Mark  instinctively  of  a  robin-redbreast, 
so  plump  was  he,  and  bright-eyed  and  cheerful. 

He  pulled  off  his  cap  and  smiled  a  gleaming  smile. 

“  I  come  from  Mr.  James  Hunter,”  said  Mark.  “  I 
was  asking  him  about  a  courier,  and  he  recommended 
you.” 

“  Mr.  Hunter  is  my  very  good  friend.  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  employed  through  him,”  and  then  it  seemed  to 
Mark  that  the  little  man  with  the  pleasant  foreign 
accent  went  off  into  a  long  account  of  himself,  of  many 
experiences  in  many  countries.  No  doubt  it  was  all 
highly  satisfactory,  but  Vernon  had  a  difficulty  in  com¬ 
manding  his  attention  now-a-days.  He  stood  gravely 
waiting  till  the  shower  of  words  had  passed  over,  then 
roused  himself  to  ask — 

“  What  are  your  terms  if  I  engage  you  in  an  un¬ 
certain  sort  of  manner  ?  I  want  to  find  out,  first, 
which  way  some  people  went  who  I  have  reason  to 
think  have  gone  abroad,  and  then  to  follow  them,  but 
the  length  of  my  journey,  the  time  it  may  last,  must  be 
doubtful.  If  I  engage  you  by  the  day,  and  employ  you 
in  making  inquiries  for  me,  tell  me  what  you  would 
expect  ?” 

Some  calculation  and  a  great  deal  of  counting  off 
upon  extended  fingers  followed,  and  Mark  heard  little 
enough  of  it  all,  but  made  answer  at  last — 
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“  It’s  a  bargain,  then.  How  soon  could  you  come 
to  me  at  Mr.  Hunter’s  and  begin  these  inquiries  ?” 

“  I  am  ready  this  moment  if  monsieur  likes.’’ 

“  No.  Say  in  two  hours,  then,”  and  he  turned 
away,  while  with  profuse  promises,  bows,  and  smiles 
the  little  man  took  him  to  the  door. 

Mark  strode  off  heedlessly  through  clamour  and  mud 
and  misty  sunshine  to  a  shop  he  knew  that  was  famous 
for  its  firearms.  Here  he  bought  the  pistols  he  had 
been  thinking  of,  and  carried  them  back  to  Mr.  Hunter’s 
hotel,  where  he  looked  at  them  once  more  with  a  strange, 
fixed  expression,  and  packed  them  up.  Mr.  Hunter 
came  after  him  soon  with  a  not-to-be-refused  invitation 
to  dinner,  but  Mark  showed  himself  as  unsatisfactory 
at  the  table  as  he  had  done  elsewhere,  and  scarcely  ate 
anything,  spoke  few  words,  and  made  it  quite  clear  to 
the  mind  of  the  entertainer  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him — that  “  Vernon  was  in  Queer- street.” 

It  is  as  advantageous  as  it  is  rare  to  possess  a 
power  of  concentration  and  earnestness  that  cannot 
stoop  to  a  double  aim  when  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  amiss  in  life,  but  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
main  object  then  such  a  power  is  very  terrible.  Perhaps 
Mark  was  finding  it  so  now.  Jean  Boncours”  arrival 
was  just  now  the  only  present  care  that  would  impress 
itself  upon  him,  and  he  had  a  certain  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  when  the  little  man  came  in  excellent  time. 

“  Jean,”  he  said,  “  as  I  told  you,  there  are  some 
people  I  want  to  find — you  understand  ?” 

Perfectly,  but  perfectly.  What  were  monsieur’s 
friends  like,  then  ?  Will  he  describe  them  to  me  ?” 

Mark  had  known  what  he  v'ould  have  to  say.  Very 
deliberately,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  de¬ 
scribed  her,  Milly,  and  then  Saltire,  and  told  Boncours 
the  night  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  I^ndon. 

What  a  strange,  stern  way  Englishmen  have  in 
speaking,  thought  Jean,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  very 
distinct.  He  could  make  his  inquiries  easily ;  he  was  at 
home  at  every  railway  station  ;  had  friends  at  all  the 
landing-places  ;  and  the  belief  that  the  parties  had  gone 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  simplified  matters. 

Accordingly  in  four  or  five  hours  the  little  man 
returned  to  Mark  with  a  beaming  face :  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  without  doubt  that  monsieur’s  friends  had  started 
for  Antwerp  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  indicated  ; 
he  had  seen  a  man  who  perfectly  remembered  them, 
and  if  monsieur  pleased  he  could  follow  by  the  boat  at 
eleven  to-night — it  was  not  much  past  nine  now. 

Jean’s  tidings  afforded  such  satisfaction  as  was  left  to 
Mark  Vernon,  who  prepared  for  immediate  departure, 
Jean  taking  possession  of  him,  his  portmanteau,  and  his 
plans  in  a  decided  way  that  showed  it  would  be  quite 
foolish  for  Mark  to  take  any  further  trouble  about 
anything,  or  lay  claim  to  himself  in  any  way. 

“  He’s  a  capital  fellow.  I  know  you’ll  be  pleased 
with  him,”  said  Mr.  Hunter  in  parting,  when  Jean  was 
preparing  to  put  Mark  in  a  cab  and  carry  him  off,  and 
1  Mark  nodded,  thanked,  shook  hands,  and  let  himself 
be  taken  away. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
’  journey  except  paying  for  it ;  he  need  not  worry  himself 

1  with  trying  to  attend  to  all  those  details  that  would 
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keep  slipping  from  him  so  painfully.  Jean  had  estab¬ 
lished  him  in  the  most  comfortable  nook  the  boat 
afforded,  and  gone  off  to  smoke  his  cigar,  long  before 
the  thumping,  grinding,  and  shouting,  the  screaming 
and  banging  of  packages  had  ceased,  and  the  steamer 
began  to  make  its  way  out  of  the  docks.  The  throbs 
and  shakes,  the  endless  thrills  of  the  boat  and  the 
tossing  when  it  made  itself  felt,  did  not  affect  Mark, 
and  he  sat  lost  in  the  one  thought  that  absorbed  him 
now — the  end  of  his  journey,  the  meeting,  the  retri¬ 
bution.  Whether  the  hours  were  many  or  few  he  never 
noticed,  he  felt  no  impatience  now  they  were  once  on 
their  way.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  surprised  that  the  time 
had  gone  so  quickly  when  Jean  came  to  tell  him  that 
they  were  getting  near  the  shore.  He  looked  mechani¬ 
cally  as  the  courier  chattered  on,  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest  and  discoursing  of  what  was  to  be  seen 
there.  What  did  it  all  matter  to  him  ?  It  was  only  so 
much  space  to  be  traversed  in  search  of  a  dreadful  goal. 

The  influences  that  can  bring  a  high  and  noble  nature 
into  a  criminal  attitude  are  strong  enough  to  break  the 
spirit’s  bond  with  all  sweeter  and  brighter  forces.  It 
was  not  only  his  sorrow  that  had  estranged  Mark  from 
all  interests  around  him,  and  shut  up  the  avenues  to  an 
intensely  sympathetic  nature.  It  was  the  sense  of  a 
human  cause  of  his  misery  and  of  a  dark  purpose  that 
was  killing  Lilf  the  man. 

Jean  could  pursue  his  search  easily  at  Antwerp,  for 
he  knew  people  at  every  hotel  in  the  place,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  Mark  past  inquiring  officials  and  other 
beings  who  watch  for  travellers,  he  put  the  gentleman 
away  in  a  quiet  inn  and  went  out  on  his  quest.  Mark 
was  sitting  in  the  coffee-room  that  evening  when  the 
courier  bustled  back  again.  Smiling  and  important,  he 
walked  up  to  Vernon  and  put  a  card  into  his  hand, 
who  started  as  he  saw  on  it  Saltire’s  name. 

“  What — what  is  this  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Is  that  the  name  of  monsieur’s  friend  ?” 

“  That  is  the  man  I  want.  Where  did  you  get  it  ?” 

“  He  dropped  it  at  the  hotel  where  he  stopped  for 
the  night.  The  gar^on  had  picked  it  up  and  gave  it 
me.  When  I  told  him  he  thought  it  must  be  that 
gentleman.” 

“  Is  he  here  ?” 

“  No ;  they  went  on  at  once.  They  were  going  to 
Coblentz — the  garron  heard  no  more.” 

“  Then  let  us  start  for  Coblentz  at  once.” 

Boncours  bowed  and  went  off  to  see  about  trains. 
Any  goal  seemed  the  same  to  him,  and  without  any 
more  active  interference  on  his  own  part  Mark  soon  found 
himself  on  the  road  again,  in  a  train  that  seemed  to  go 
more  slowly  than  trains  go  in  England,  crossing  long, 
level  lands  dim  and  grey,  on  to  brighter  gleams  of 
shining  river  and  distant  hill.  It  was  only  as  way- 
marks  that  these  things  struck  him  now — beauty  or 
monotony  formed  nothing  but  signs  of  space  traversed. 

At  Coblentz  Jean  set  to  work  again,  and,  with  a  safe 
instinct  that  made  him  appear  like  a  harmless  and 
amiable  bloodhound,  hunted  down  traces  till  he  found 
certain  tidings  of  the  travellers  again.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  left  Coblentz  for  Strasbourg,  and  Mark  hurried 
after  them,  past  the  rapid-flowing  river,  to  the  quaint 
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lowD  and  great  ramparts  of  Strasbourg.  Here  Jean 
was  at  fault  for  some  time  ;  he  searched,  he  inquired 
mdefatigably,  but  still  he  always  returned  with  a  little 
baffled  gesture  and  shake  of  the  head.  Mark  was  getting 
savagely  impatient  of  the  delay,  when  one  afternoon 
Jean  came  running  up  to  him  with  a  radiant  face.  He 
had  heard  of  them  again ;  he  was  perfectly  certain  of 
them  this  time,  and  they  were  travelling  southwards — 
to  Italy. 

Once  more  they  started  in  pursuit.  It  seemed  now 
that  they  were  close  behind  the  objects  of  their  search  ; 
constantly  they  heard  of  them,  and  once  were  told  that 
the  party  had  only  just  gone  on.  By  the  fair  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  on  to  the  gleaming  palaces  of  Genoa, 
Mark  had  followed  them,  and  still  they  were  going 
farther  south,  and  he  pursued  them  ceaselessly. 

And  so  at  last  he  found  himself  under  the  sunshine 
at  Naples,  walking  hurriedly,  heedlessly  through  the 
streets,  waiting  and  waiting  till  Jean  should  bring  him 
news.  He  stood  at  last  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  a 
church  porch,  not  noticing  the  cries  and  exhibitions  of 
the  beggars  who  had  clustered  round  him,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  little  courier  springing  towards  him,  waving 
his  cap  and  making  gestures  of  delight. 

As  soon  as  he  got  within  hearing  distance  he  began 
shouting — 

“  They  are  found !  they  are  found  !  Monsieur’s 
friends  are  here !  here  in  Naples !  I  have  found 
them !” 

Mark  sat  down  suddenly  on  a  seat  in  the  porch  and 
stared  at  the  man,  contracting  his  forehead  a  little,  as  if 
be  were  making  a  great  effort  to  fix  his  mind  on  what 
was  said  to  him. 

Jean  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  delight  and  triumph. 

“  Figure  to  yourself,  monsieur,”  cried  he.  “  I  go, 
by  chance,  to  the  hotel,  the  very  hotel  where  they  are 
staying.  I  speak  of  the  tall  Englishman,  of  the  beau- 
uful  lady ;  they  laugh — they  say  to  me,  ‘  They  are 
here.  This  day  they  are  out  sailing  in  a  yacht  with  a 
fine  English  milor’,  Martin,  a  friend  of  theirs,  but  they 
will  return — this  evening  they  will  be  here.’  Instantly 
1  am  wild ;  1  dance,  I  shout,  1  run  to  bring  monsieur 
word.” 

Mark  leant  back  against  the  wall,  neither  moving  nor 
speaking,  his  eyes  gazing  straight  before  him  in  the 
dSrection  whence  he  could  see  the  bright  bay,  the  boats 
gliding  in  and  out  and  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 

I  thank  you,  Boncours — I  thank  you,”  he  murmured 
presently. 

“  This  evening  monsieur  will  see  them — this  even¬ 
ing  !”  cried  the  little  man  ecstatically,  but  Mark  made  a 
slight  sign  with  his  hand  as  entreating  for  quiet,  and 
ffie  good  creature  was  off  in  a  moment  with  a  springing 
step,  admiring  the  pride  of  this  Englishman,  who 
scorned  to  show  his  delight. 

It  was  a  strange  expression  of  delight  that  so  con¬ 
tracted  Mark’s  forehead,  that  gave  such  a  look  of  tension 
to  his  lips ;  he  seemed  rather  like  one  who  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  pain  is  keeping  back  a  moan.  He  sat  thus 
for  a  long  time  -,  hour  after  hour  in  burning  sun,  in 
passing  shade,  he  kept  still  with  folded  arms,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  distant  bay. 


What  did  he  see  there  ?  Long  days  of  wandering, 
long  nights  of  expectation,  over  at  last,  a  fixed,  terrible 
purpose  drawing  near  its  accomplishment,  the  vengeance 
he  had  promised  himself  almost  within  his  grasp.  Could 
it  be  real  ?  Could  he  do  as  he  had  thought  ?  Yes, 
indeed.  If  he  met  that  man  face  to  face  one  of  them 
must  fall.  He  had  never  meant  to  murder  ;  there  should 
be  a  fair  fight,  in  which  he  should  kill  Saltire  ;  if  not. 
Saltire  should  kill  him.  There  was  an  end  one  way  or 
another  of  this  maddening  chase,  of  these  dreadful 
dragging  days.  He  was  pausing  now — a  pause  half 
rest,  half  waiting  for  something  worse,  for  the  finishing 
of  his  wretched  fate.  And  then  to  see  her  !  She  would 
hate  him,  of  course,  and  yet  he  would  protect  her  still, 
unless  the  man  did  kill  him ;  that  would  be  best  after 

all,  perhaps,  for  then -  No,  he  could  not  think  it 

all  out  now,  his  mind  was  too  confused ;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  wait — wait — wait.  How  soon  did  people 
go  mad  with  waiting  ?  he  wondered. 

The  evening  was  creeping  at  last  over  the  sky  when 
he  saw  in  the  distance  a  vessel  that  was  not  like  the 
ordinary  craft  in  the  bay.  He  was  rousing  himself  to 
watch  it  more  intelligently,  when  little  Jean,  who  had 
been  on  the  look-out  elsewhere,  came  bounding  up  to 
him. 

“  Does  monsieur  see  ?  Does  he  see  well  ?  It  is  the 
milor’s  ship — his  yacht — coming  in.  Is  she  not  a  beauty  ? 
One  tells  me  there  is  not  one  vessel  like  her  here.  And 
monsieur’s  friends  are  on  board.  And  will  not  mon¬ 
sieur  come  down  to  the  landing-place  to  meet  them  ?” 

And  Mark  made  no  answer  as  he  watched  the  pretty 
vessel  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  gently  swaying  over  the 
waves. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOST. 

By-and-by  they  could  see  how  a  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  yacht  and  rowed  rapidly  towards  the  shore ; 
who  was  in  it  Mark  could  not  make  out,  and  it  was 
soon  lost  behind  larger  craft.  Jean  was  excited  at  the 
spectacle,  and  darted  off  to  the  landing-place,  while 
Mark  stood  still  through  another  long  time  of  waiting 
and  confusion.  Then  he  saw  the  courier  running  back 
again,  this  time  with  gestures  of  dismay  and  a  look  of 
consternation. 

“Ah,  it  is  sad!  Ah,  it  is  despairing  I”  he  cried. 
“  They  are  not  coming,  monsieur  I  The  boat  was  sent 
with  a  servant  to  settle  their  affairs  at  the  hotel ;  they 
are  going  back  to  England  in  the  yacht.” 

Mark  was  looking  hard  at  him  with  that  same  ex¬ 
pression  of  trying  earnestly  to  understand. 

“  What  is  it  you  say  ?”  he  asked  in  a  changed  voice. 

“  Monsieur  is  ill.  Ah  !  monsieur  must  not  dis¬ 
arrange  himself.  He  will  take  a  boat — he  will  follow. 
They  are  starting  again  at  once  as  soon  as  their  boat 
returns.” 

“You  don’t  know.  I  can’t  go  after  them  any  more 
— not  any  more — do  you  understand  ?” 

His  voice  sounded  strange  and  faint ;  he  gave  a  wild 
look  round  at  the  bay,  at  the  boats,  at  the  whole  spark- 
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ling,  sunny  scene — all  seemed  whirling  in  a  horrible 
confusion.  Was  it  the  sound  of  rushing  waves  that 
filled  his  ears  ?  Had  he  really  done  what  for  the 
moment  he  had  felt  that  he  must  do — had  he  thrown  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea  and  let  the  water  close  over  his  head  ? 
Then  it  seemed  that  a  great  darkness  overtook  him  and 
he  had  escaped  from  his  long  pain  again  ;  he  had  fallen 
senseless  on  the  ground  at  lloncours’  feet. 

The  kind  little  man  was  horrified,  but  faithful  and 
full  of  resources.  Mark  was  soon  carried  back  to  his 
hotel,  a  doctor  sent  for,  every  means  employed  to  restore 
him  to  consciousness,  to  give  him  ease  and  comfort. 
Never  was  a  more  devoted,  clever  nurse  than  Jean 
Boncours,  but  Mark  knew  nothing  of  it.  For  many 
weeks  he  lay  there  in  stupor  or  raving  delirium,  while 
the  Italian  sun  looked  through  the  curtains  that  shaded 
his  window,  and  the  little  Swiss  watched  with  untiring 
sympathy  at  his  side. 

Quick  as  a  conjurer  in  many  ways,  Jean  Boncours’ 
feelings  were  even  more  prompt  than  his  perceptions, 
and  his  heart  was  full  of  kindness  for  this  stranger, 
whose  troubles  he  had  partly  divined.  He  had  a  fancy 
that  Milly  was  Mark’s  wife,  and  the  ravings  of  his 
delirium  confirmed  the  idea. 

But  Mark  did  not  speak  much  of  her.  Generally  he 
was  with  his  men  directing  them  at  their  work  ;  he  had 
a  vision  in  his  wilder  moments  that  they  were  ploughing, 
and  that  snakes  crawled  out  of  every  furrow. 

“  Why,  the  place  is  alive  with  snakes  !”  he  cried. 
“  How  they  twist !  Can’t  you  kill  them  ?  Snakes 
should  be  killed,  you  know — men  too  sometimes.  But 
kill  the  snakes — they  sting.  Ha  !  it’s  going  to  sting  !” 
he  shrieked.  “  Kill  them,  Laban  !  kill  them  !  What, 
more  !  We  shall  always  find  more  till  we’ve  killed  the 
big  one  that  breeds  them  all.  Dig  ! — make  haste  ! — 
dig  ! — find  the  big  one  !”  He  often  talked  thus. 

Perhaps,  in  the  days  when  he  had  understood  his 
suffering  more  clearly,  he  had  represented  treachery 
and  cruelty  in  this  form,  and  now  the  fancy  had  become 
a  reality  to  his  disordered  mind.  He  would  get  so 
excited  over  it  that  Jean  had  to  hold  him  in  bed  by 
force,  while  Mark  always  addressed  him  as  “  Laban,” 
and  seemed  to  have  some  idea  that  he  was  a  friend. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  bad 
case  of  brain  fever.  The  gentleman  had  been  probably 
out  too  much  in  the  sun  and  over-exerting  himself. 
How  long  would  it  last  ?  Well,  he  really  could  not 
say. 

Poor  Jean  sighed  at  this  one  day,  for  he  was  getting 
alarmed  about  money  among  other  troubles.  Mark’s 
store  had  nearly  gone,  and  he  could  find  no  directions 
for  the  future,  while  the  people  at  the  hotel  considered 
the  illness  an  injury  done  to  them,  and  expected  to  be 
well  paid  for  their  pains. 

In  this  dilemma  Jean  Boncours  bethought  him  of  an 
English  chaplain  there,  and  hunting  up  a  letter  with 
Miss  Vernon’s  address  upon  it,  carried  it  and  his 
troubles  to  the  clergyman.  He  explained  the  whole 
story  so  far  as  he  knew  or  guessed  it,  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  and  kind  offers,  and  a  ready  promise 
of  writing  the  state  of  the  case  to  England. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  arrival  of  the  letter 


almost  drove  poor  Miss  Vernon  distracted.  She  had 
suffered  a  long  anxiety  about  Mark’s  silence,  and  now 
this  letter,  telling  her  gently  but  plainly  that  he  was 
very  ill,  came  like  a  crushing  blow.  She  could  not  go 
to  him  ;  she  could  never  accomplish  it.  Naples  was, 
to  her  mind,  as  inaccessible  as  the  moon.  She  did  not 
know  what  could  be  done,  and  sat  helplessly  crying 
and  wringing  her  hands,  till  John  came  in  briskly  to 
know  what  was  amiss. 

“  Mark’s  very  ill !  He’s  dying — all  among  strangers. 
Oh  !  what  did  he  go  abroad  for  ?”  she  sobbed,  while 
John  was  gravely  reading  the  letter  and  making  up 
his  mind  about  it. 

“  I’d  better  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him,” 
he  said  at  last,  without  any  reluctance,  and  Miss  Vernon 
gave  an  exclamation  of  relief. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  boy  !  Would  you  really  ?” 

"  It’s  the  best  plan,’’  he  said.  “  There’s  not  much 
to  keep  me  here  just  now  and  he  went  into  some 
business  details  which  Miss  Vernon  was  long  past 
listening  to,  but,  with  his  usual  perseverance,  he  talked 
on  till  he  had  done. 

Then  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  at  once,  travel 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  give  Miss  Vernon  the  earliest 
news  on  arriving  possible. 

“  And  never  mind  the  expense,  my  dear,”  she  said. 
“  I’ve  my  savings,  and  I’ll  pay  everything — everything.” 

John  nodded  approvingly,  and  with  a  not  unpleasant 
sense  of  being  something  of  a  hero  and  yet  doing  nothing 
imprudent,  he  started  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Hurrying 
on  without  a  pause,  never  thinking  of  the  scenery  he 
passed  through,  though  he  did  notice  well-known 
names,  and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  say  “  I  have  been  there !”  some  day,  he  arrived  early 
one  calm  morning  in  Naples.  Looking  about  him  for 
a  cab,  repeating  as  well  as  he  could  the  name  of 
the  hotel  he  wanted,  he  found  a  driver  who  understood 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  showed  all  his  teeth,  and 
nodded  with  some  voluble  remarks  as  he  drove  off 
briskly. 

John  knew  a  little  French,  which  he  thought  the 
language  adapted  to  the  lower  intellects  of  most 
foreigners,  and  he  said,  “  Comment  se  portex-luif'  with 
great  confidence  to  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  hotel 
door. 

The  man  stared,  then  divining  that  he  was  an  English¬ 
man  asking  after  somebody,  darted  off  and  fetched  the 
little  courier,  whose  eager  English  greeting  afforded 
the  young  man  an  inexpressible  relief. 

“  Come  !  here’s  somebody  who  can  talk  a  Christian 
language  at  last,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  then 
asked  for  news  of  Mr.  Vernon. 

“  He  is  ill,  monsieur,  very  ill,  but  I  think  not  so  bad 
as  he  was.  He  lies  more  still,  he  raves  not  so  much. 
You  are  his  friend  ?  Ah  !  I  am  ravished  to  see  mon¬ 
sieur,”  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

John  looked  puzzled. 

“You  are  the  courier  the  cUrgyman  here  wrote 
about  ?”  he  asked. 

“  But  yes,  monsieur.” 

“  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  looking  after  my  cousin 
so  well.  Where  is  he  ?” 
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“  Alas  !  he  will  not  know  monsieur,”  returned  Jean, 
leading  the  way  upstairs,  and  the  visitor  started  back 
at  sight  of  the  worn,  changed  face,  the  wild  eyes,  the 
lips  blackened  with  fever,  the  haggard  frame,  that  he 
hardly  recognised  as  Mark  Vernon’s. 

“  Good  heavens  !  how  bad  he  looks  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“  As  monsieur  sees,”  responded  Boncours  sadly. 

John  stood  silent  after  that,  feeling  as  awkward  as 
that  sort  of  practical  man  usually  does  in  the  presence 
of  suffering,  and  he  was  relieved  when  Jean  began 
suggesting  rest  and  refreshment.  He  left  the  room, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  and  very  glad  to  eat  and  go  to 
sleep  ;  indeed,  he  soon  found  there  was  very  little  else 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  The  kind  Swiss  had 
attached  himself  enthusiastically  to  his  patient,  and 
could  not  bear  in  all  his  weariness  to  give  up  his  post 
of  watcher  to  another ;  that  there  should  be  a  master 
to  appeal  to,  and,  above  all,  to  pay  for  what  was  wanted, 
was  all  he  asked  of  John,  and  the  young  man  soon 
found  it  hard  work  enough  to  get  through  the  day, 
lounging  about  looking  at  lazzaroni,  without  catching 
any  of  their  satisfaction  in  doing  nothing,  talking  with 
stray  Englishmen,  and  devouring  all  the  English  papers 
he  could  get.  Interesting  enough  the  papers  were  just 
then,  for  that  was  the  eventful  January  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  all  Europe  was  ringing  with  the 
coming  struggle  in  the  East.  Our  land  had  had  her 
forty  years  of  rest,  and  was  rousing  again  to  show  the 
old  British  spirit  and  persevering  courage,  and  clumsi¬ 
ness  and  blundering,  and  saving  in  the  wrong  place  and 
lavishing  in  the  wrong  place,  as  ever. 

Was  there  ever  a  battle,  from  Agincourt  to  Alma, 
fought  by  British  troops  in  perfect  order,  provided  with 
everything  they  wanted  ?  But  no  matter  ;  whatever  they 
are  short  of,  these  troops  are  generally  pretty  well  off 
for  glory,  and  even  John  felt  himself  catching  something 
of  the  martial  ardour  everywhere  expressed  ;  his  heart 
beat  every  time  the  names  of  Wellington  and  Nelson 
came  thundering  through  the  leading  articles.  And  he 
even  bought  a  map  and  made  out  some  of  the  places  for 
himself  which  had  suddenly  risen  into  “  household 
words.” 

Meanwhile  poor  Mark  was  labouring  through  those 
unknown  regions  where  no  friend’s  voice  could  reach 
him,  and  by-and-by,  when  he  grew  silent,  when  some¬ 
thing  of  reality  seemed  to  be  finding  its  way  back  to 
him,  he  had  lost  strength  too  entirely  to  give  much 
sign  of  consciousness.  Only  he  looked  at  John  as  if 
he  knew  him,  and  sometimes  glanced  round  the  room 
and  sighed  as  recollection  came  back  to  him. 

At  last  one  morning  when  he  woke  and  found  his 
cousin  standing  by  him  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
young  man,  thanked  him  for  being  there,  and  asked 
how  he  had  come. 

“  I  wasn’t  wanted,  though,”  said  John  kindly,  after 
accounting  for  his  presence.  “  Your  friend  here  would 
not  let  any  one  do  anything  for  you  but  himself.” 

“  He  is  very  good  to  me,”  said  Mark,  trying  to  give 
his  hand  to  Boncours  in  his  turn,  and  too  weak  even  to 
seem  disconcerted  when  the  impetuous  little  man  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  then  hurried  away  in  tears ;  Vernon 
only  looked  after  him  sighing,  and  said  no  more.  He 


seemed  to  take  strangely  little  interest  in  his  own  re¬ 
covery,  though  he  was  getting  better  rapidly,  and 
strength  was  coming  back  with  a  lavish  generosity,  as  it 
does  to  the  young.  The  great  joy  that  is  wont  to  come 
with  it  was  wanting  here. 

“  More  and  more  to  come,”  Mark  told  himself 
dreamily.  “  Who  knows  how  much  he  can  go  through  ? 
Only  one  Heart  can  really  measure  all  the  suffering,  and 
that  is  Divine,  and  so  it  does  not  break.  Well !  I  can 
bear  on.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  what  has  been.” 
(And  yet  perhaps  he  might  have  felt  there  was  a  worse 
if  he  had  known  what  was  happening  elsewhere.) 

The  pretty  yacht  which  he  had  watched  so  eagerly 
had,  indeed,  made  her  way  back  to  England,  but  she 
conveyed  the  passengers  he  had  pursued  no  farther  than 
Leghorn,  where  Martin  landed  them  on  his  way  home. 
He  was  soon  back  in  the  Mediterranean,  however,  and 
visiting  Leghorn  again,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Saltire 
— of  Milly.  She  did  not  look  so  radiant  now  as  in  the 
days  gone  by  ;  Saltire  was  cross  sometimes,  and  would 
allow  of  no  communication  with  her  people,  and  when 
she  cried  and  said  what  must  they  think  of  her  at  home 
he  grew  angry  and  frightened  her. 

It  dawned  upon  her  by  degrees  that  she  was  no  fit 
companion  for  him — that  she  was  nothing  his  wife 
ought  to  be.  And  he  was  getting  tired  of  her ;  the 
poor  child  felt  crushed  at  the  thought. 

At  last  a  day  came  which  brought  him  a  letter  from 
Adamson,  and  he  lighted  up  under  its  influence,  be¬ 
coming  merry  all  at  once. 

He  talked,  he  laughed,  he  jested — his  old  merry  self 
came  back.  Milly  watched  him  wistfully,  afraid  to  ask 
the  reason  of  the  change. 

In  the  evening  he  took  Martin  out  for  a  stroll,  and 
after  talking  “  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing”  for  awhile, 
at  length  burst  out  with  his  news  : — 

“  What  do  you  think,  Martin  ?  I’m  off  to  the  wars 
again.” 

“  To  the  wars  ?” 

“  Why,  I’ve  been  mad  ever  since  there  was  a  rumour 
of  this  row  in  the  East  to  think  that  I  had  sold  out. 
So  I  wrote  to  Adamson  to  manage  it  for  me  if  he  could, 
and  he  writes  me  word  to-day  that  he  has  got  me  a 
commission  in  the  —  Light  Dragoons,  and  I  must  be  off 
to-morrow.” 

Martin  was  silent. 

“  There’s  this  child  here  will  make  a  deuce  of  a  row, 
I  suppose.  It’s  always  a  little  awkward  for  a  soldier  to 
manage  about  the  girl  he  leaves  behind  him.” 

“  Can  I  do  anything  to  relieve  that  anxiety  ?” 

“  You’re  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Martin.  If 
you’re  pretty  proof  against  scenes,  it  would  be  an 
immense  help  to  me  to  put  her  in  your  charge.  I’d  leave 
the  money  for  her  with  you,  and  you’d  see  her  safe  off 
for  England,  or  wherever  she  wants  to  go.” 

Martin  was  well  enough  pleased  to  undertake  the 
commission ;  he  thought  Milly  the  most  charming 
woman  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

“  She’s  too  pretty  an  Ariadne  to  be  left  long  without 
a  Theseus.  You  be  off,  and  I’ll  undertake  to  break  the 
news  and  dry  the  tears  as  best  I  can.” 

The  other  laughed  with  a  horrible  coolness  it  was 
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well  for  the  wretched  child  that  she  did  not  hear  him, 
but  only  saw  that  Saltire  was  brighter  and  more  good- 
natured  to-night,  less  irritable  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
and  more  inclined  to  laugh  and  talk. 

Next  morning  he  went  out  early  after  giving  some 
directions  to  his  valet,  who  soon  after  followed  him, 
and  then  she  heard  nothing  more,  nothing  more  at  all. 
The  hours  passed  slowly,  but  she  was  used  now  to  be 
a  long  time  alone  and  to  fret,  and  then  be  frightened 
lest  the  traces  of  tears  should  bring  down  reproaches 
upon  her.  But  to-day  the  lonely  time  was  longer  than 
ever ;  the  morning  had  gone,  the  afternoon  was  waning, 
till  at  last  she  rang  and  asked  for  the  servant.  He  had 
not  returned,  she  was  told.  She  sat  down  again  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  towards  the  sea,  almost  as 
eagerly  as  poor  Mark  had  done,  until  at  length  she  too 
saw  the  pretty  vessel  come  swaying  over  the  waves, 
and  a  boat  lowered  and  men  in  it  rowing  towards  the 
shore. 

“  Ah,  he  has  been  out  with  Mr.  Martin,”  she 
thought,  and  she  hurried  away  to  bathe  her  eyes  and 
arrange  her  hair,  expecting  to  see  him  every  moment, 
still  he  did  not  appear,  only  she  could  hear  a  man’s 
tread  come  up  the  stairs  into  the  sitting-room.  Was 
he  angry?  Would  he  not  come  and  look  for  her? 
She  must  go  back  again.  Who  was  it  standing  by  the 
window  ?  Saltire  ?  No,  it  was  only  Mr.  Martin,  who 
turned  round  to  her  with  a  look  that  made  her  shrink. 

“  What — what  is  it  ?”  she  faltered,  and  then  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  the  cruel  words  in  which  she 
learned  that  the  living,  palpitating  toy  was  flung  away 
because  the  owner  was  weary  of  it. 

“  But  he  cannot  have  left  me  !  I  am  his  wife  (”  she 
repeated  over  and  over  wildly. 

Martin  looked  at  her  curiously.  Saltire  had  told  him 
about  that  marriage. 

“  Forgive  me  for  saying  what  is  painful,  that  you 
must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  that  ceremony. 
It  was  quite  an  irregular  affair.  In  fact,  you  will  re¬ 
member  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  haste — the 
assumed  names.  It  was  rather  arranged  by  Salrire  to 
ease  your  mind  than  to  bind  himself.” 

“  What — what  are  you  saying  ?” 

Milly  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

Martin  called  the  woman  who  waited  on  her,  and 
left  them  together. 

“  I  can  see  her  again  this  evening,”  he  thought, 
“  when  she  has  recovered  a  little.” 

But  this  was  not  to  be. 

That  evening  there  was  a  wild-eyed  woman  flying 
from  the  hotel  in  the  darkness — lonely  with  an  intense 
loneliness  no  creature  less  forlorn  could  understand. 
Hurrying,  hurrying  along,  she  knew  not  whither,  the 
one  idea  seemed  to  be  to  get  farther  away  from  the 
man  who  hid  spoken  to  her  last.  She  had  had  just 
sufficient  consciousness  to  remember  she  could  not  go 
without  money,  and  opening  a  drawer  to  get  her  purse 
her  eye  fell  upon  Mark’s  ring,  laid  aside  with  Travers’ 
present  from  the  time  of  her  flight.  She  had  felt 
ashamed  of  having  accepted  the  present  from  the 
moment  she  was  able  to  think  about  it,  and  the  know¬ 


ledge  of  its  real  value  acquired  by  her  new  experience 
bitterly  added  to  her  regret.  Now  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Mark’s  ring  was  something  not  to  be  left  behind, 
and  mechanically  she  put  both  of  them  on  her  fingers, 
already  adorned  with  Saltire’s  gifts. 

Where  should  she  go  ?  No  matter  so  that  it  was 
going  from  that  man  and  his  ship  and  the  sea. 

The  mail  was  starting  for  Florence,  and  she  had  just 
money  enough  to  pay  her  fare.  She  took  her  seat,  and 
remained  very  still  during  the  journey,  declining  every 
offer  of  help  and  refreshment.  When  the  destination  was 
reached  her  only  idea  was  to  slink  away  unperceived  in 
the  darkness  and  hide  herself  somewhere.  She  did  not 
remember  plainly  now  what  had  been  in  her  mind  when 
she  started  ;  she  was  exhausted,  shivering,  and  in  pain, 
and  she  crouched  down  under  a  wall  almost  unconscious 
till  the  daylight  roused  her  and  people  began  to  appear  in 
the  streets.  She  rose  then  and  wandered  on  as  the  city 
gradually  waked — through  the  narrow  streets,  that  soon 
became  crowded  and  full  of  noise.  She  seemed  to  be 
vaguely  looking  for  some  spot  to  rest  in  again,  but  the 
thronging  and  the  disturbance  and  bustle  of  the  place 
offered  no  corner  of  refuge.  She  could  see  that  some 
passers-by  stared  at  her,  and  she  pulled  her  hat  down 
over  her  eyes,  wrapped  more  closely  round  her  the  shawl 
she  had  thrown  on  she  knew  not  when,  and  wandered  on 
with  a  dim  dread  that  the  moment  would  come  when  she 
must  sink  down  exhausted  under  the  feet  of  these  hurry¬ 
ing  people.  She  must  go  on  till  that  time  came.  Perhaps 
the  remembrance  would  return  to  her  of  what  was  in 
her  mind  when  she  began  the  journey — where  she  had 
thought  to  go,  then - 

Is  there  a  mysterious  influence  that  connects  some 
destinies,  making  the  one  some  rule,  some  strange 
pattern  for  the  other?  It  appears  to  be  so  sometimes  ; 
as  if  those  who  are  thus  connected  cannot  get  free — 
even  when  parted  this  influence  makes  the  one  life  a 
reflection  of  the  other. 

It  was  thus  with  Mark  Vernon  and  the  girl  he  had 
loved  too  well. 

His  trouble  and  pain  and  failing  under  his  burden 
was  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  hers  ;  she  too  was  to 
look  up  in  despair  at  the  transparent  Italian  sky,  and 
sink  dow’n  at  last  under  the  load  and  lie  for  many  d.i}S 
unconscious  in  that  foreign  land. 

Those  who  walk  in  the  narrow  bustling  streets  of 
Florence  are  often  stopped  by  the  black-masked  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Misericordia”  society,  with  their  rafting 
money-box  and  otherwise  silent  appeal ;  they  come  and 
go  shadow  like  and  unheeded  till  some  occasion  an-es 
to  claim  their  assistance,  and  then  they  are  serviceah'c 
on  the  instant.  Two  of  these  shrouded  beings  were 
passing  down  the  sunny  street  that  afternoon  observed 
by  a  toiiri't  English  lady  of  Protestant  antipathies,  un¬ 
used  to  Italian  life. 

“  LcK)k,  there  are  more  of  those  horrid  men  !  V'o 
give  them  ^omething  and  get  rid  of  them,”  was  her  cry 
to  her  companion.  But  the  brothers  of  the  “  Mi'eri- 
cordia”  were  not  begging  just  ihen  ;  they  were  walking 
briskly,  nuti  ing  nothing  round  them,  till  they  came  to 
the  old  bridge,  its  shining  shops  and  covered  way 
crowded  with  life.  But  the  passage  was  impeded  ,  a 
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little  crowd  had  collected,  looking  at  something,  talking, 
gesticulating.  Some  one  calls  out  something  about  the 
“  Misericordia,”  and  the  two  hurry  up. 

“  There  is  need  of  us  here,  perhaps,’’  says  one,  and 
the  crowd  making  way  for  them  they  find  themselves 
by  the  side  of  a  young  girl  who  seems  to  have  fainted. 
She  is  white  as  death,  her  fair  curls  falling  about,  her 
hat  crushed  by  her  fall. 

“  She  was  walking  along  softly,”  some  one  explains, 
“  and  suddenly  she  fell  down.” 

The  bystanders  listen  and  look  ;  they  are  not  at  all 
active  in  offering  help.  They  are  accustomed  to  have 
their  charity  done  for  them  by  recognised  agencies,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  take  the  affair  into  their  own  hands. 
They  glance  at  the  “  Misericordia,”  who  ask  for 
assistance  to  carry  her  into  one  of  the  shops,  where  she 
soon  revives  a  little  ;  but  she  does  not  recover  herself, 
and  is  evidently  very  ill.  They  look  at  her  doubtfully  ; 
the  rich,  disordered  dress,  the  rings,  the  gold  chain 
that  she  wears.  In  her  pocket  an  empty  purse  is  all  they 
find. 

Was  no  one  with  her  ? 

No,  she  was  quite  alone,  they  are  told  by  one  who 
saw  her  fall. 

The  brothers  consult  together  and  think  it  better  to 
take  her  to  a  place  of  refuge  that  they  can  command 
not  far  off;  so  they  call  a  vettura  and  take  her  to  a  quiet 
little  house  with  a  deep  porch  and  a  great  bell-handle 
hanging  there  conspicuously.  The  bell  is  rung,  and  a 
gentle  Sister  of  Mercy  appears,  there  is  a  little  whis¬ 
pered  talk  with  her,  and  then  they  convey  Milly — poor 
unconscious  Milly — into  that  place  of  shelter. 

Presently  the  brothers  reappear  and  go  calmly  along 
the  road  they  had  been  pursuing  before ;  such  occur¬ 
rences  were  common  parentheses  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  And  now  Milly  had  escaped  in  her  turn  to  those 
strange  regions  through  whose  dreadful  shadows  Mark 
had  been  wandering  a  little  while  before. 

But  with  her  the  ravings  always  returned  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  old  times  and  the  English  home,  to  the 
parents  she  might  never  hope  to  see  again ;  she  had 
some  dim  idea  that  they  were  angry  with  her,  she  did 
not  know  why,  and  she  was  constantly  pleading  with 
them,  imploring  forgiveness,  declaring  she  had  done  no 
wrong.  Then,  as  she  went  down  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  shades,  the  name  of  Mark  Vernon  was  ever  on 
her  lips. 

“  Mark,”  she  would  mutter  over  and  over  again, 
“  won’t  you  look  at  me  ?  Don’t  you  love  me  at  all 
now,  Mark?  I  want  Mark  Vernon,”  she  told  her 
nurse  ;  “  ask  him  to  come  to  me ;  tell  him  I  want  him. 
Oh,  why  does  he  not  come  ?  I  know  he  is  somewhere 
near  me.  Make  him  come  to  me ;  he  is  near,  I 
know.” 

And  even  while  she  was  speaking  thus  some  travellers 
were  passing  through  Florence  on  their  way  to  England, 
and  one  of  them  was  Mark,  still  weak  and  worn,  but 
well  enough  to  travel,  he  declared,  and  resigned  to 
coming  home,  although  he  could  not  wish  for  it.  He 
noticed  one  of  those  black  figures  at  the  station,  and 
asked  what  it  was. 

‘  ‘  Only  one  of  the  Misericordia  people,”  said  Bon- 


cours  indifferently  ;  and  the  train  moved  on,  and  Milly 
was  imploring  stid  that  Mirk  might  come,  while  Mark 
was  speeding  northwards  to  the  home  he  loved  no 
longer. 

Poor  Miss  Vernon  was  watching  for  him  at  their  own 
station  with  eager  tears,  half  of  pain,  half  of  thankful¬ 
ness.  She  sat  opposite  to  him  in  the  fly  as  they  drove 
home,  exclaiming  at  his  thin  hands  and  altered  looks, 
and  not  noticing  the  pained  expression  that  would  come 
at  the  sight  of  the  familiar  places.  Jean  Boncours  was 
there  too,  and  she  could  not  praise  him  or  pet  him 
enough,  while  the  good  little  man  was  almost  crying 
for  joy  himself. 

John  Mann  leant  back  a  little  impatient  of  these  rap¬ 
tures,  but  inwardly  congratulating  himself  on  being  in 
England  again,  where  a  man  could  understand  what  was 
said  to  him,  and  get  beer  fit  to  drink.  Withal  he  felt 
rather  grand  in  having  been  so  far  and  come  back  again, 
and  he  had  a  pleasant  conviction  of  having  behaved  very 
creditably  under  trying  circumstances. 

Trifles  are  surely  the  great  blessings  of  mankind ; 
they  are  always  relieving  our  minds,  taking  from  them, 
for  moments  at  a  time,  the  real  weight,  the  real  torment 
of  life ;  whether  it  is  with  vexations  we  do  not  much 
care  about,  or  pleasures  we  do  not  much  care  about, 
stealing  away  the  thoughts  from  the  actual  burden  that 
is  wearing  out  the  heart.  It  is  only  for  a  moment, 
true ;  the  aid  is  only  trifling,  of  course,  since  it  comes 
of  trifles,  but  in  ordinary  life  these  trifles  come  in 
myriads,  like  the  gnats,  and,  cheating  us  of  moment  after 
moment,  beguile  us  through  the  “  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.”  Terrible  indeed  is  grief  for  those  whose 
genius  for  grieving  makes  trifles  lose  all  hold  upon 
them,  so  that  they  may  not  have  one  moment’s  keen 
consciousness  of  sorrow  stolen  from  them ;  such 
was  Mark’s  case  now  through  all  those  weeks  when 
Milly  was  lying  helpless  in  Florence  and  Saltire  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  war. 

The  land  was  ringing  then  with  martial  preparations. 
Before  the  first  primroses  gleamed  on  the  banks  at  home 
the  troops  began  to  move ;  before  the  February  was 
over  thousands  of  sorrowful  farewells  were  spoken, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  shouts  and  cheers  as  the 
transports  steered  off  on  their  way  to  Malta.  Every 
one’s  heart  seemed  to  quicken  into  enthusiasm  at  the 
sound,  and  before  Mark  had  recovered  sufficient  health 
and  strength  to  determine  on  his  future  line  of  action 
he  was  roused  by  the  announcement  of  Saltire’s  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  Crimea. 

Where  was  Milly  ?  became  then  the  absorbing  ques¬ 
tion.  Jean  Boncours  was  once  more  put  in  requisition 
to  trace  her,  but  even  his  sagacity  was  at  fault  now. 
Completely  thrown  off  the  scent  at  Naples,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  remained  as  yet  unable  to  hear  any  tidings  even 
of  Mr.  Martin  and  his  yacht. 

Horatia  Grant  was  very  patriotic ;  she  studied  the 
papers  eagerly,  and  flushed  a  little  at  the  sight  of 

Saltire’s  name  among  the  officers  of  the  - Light 

Dragoons ;  she  even  took  the  trouble  to  walk  across 
the  room  and  point  it  out  to  her  mother  with  a  proud 
smile. 

‘  Now,  perhaps  my  uncle  will  be  undeceived  and  allow 
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some  further  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  my 
jewels,”  she  added  loftily,  and  her  mother,  who  knew  a 
few  more  details  through  “  Uncle  Robert’*  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  troubling  Horatia  about,  only  sighed  and 
fidgeted,  and  said  she  hoped  Horatia  would  do  nothing 
without  his  advice. 

“  I  mean  to  wait  a  little  longer,  mamma,  to  see  if  he 
intends  doing  anything,  but  even  my  patience  will  be 
exhausted  at  last,  I  assure  you.” 

And  she  wrote  something  to  the  same  effect  to  her 
uncle,  who  implored  her  to  keep  quiet  and  allow  him  to 
proceed  in  his  inquiry  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
commenced  it,  assuring  her  that  now  was  the  time  when 
the  guilty  parties  by  some  overt  act  would  be  likely  to 
criminate  themselves. 

Mr.  Grant  had  been  by  no  means  as  supine  as  his  niece 
supposed.  The  communication  made  by  his  solicitor  to 
Mr.  Adamson  was  merely  a  request  for  Sir  Harry  Saltire’s 
address,  which  Mr.  Adamson  was  not  then  able  to  give, 
inasmuch  as  Sir  Harry  had  left  London  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  when  some  weeks  afterwards  the  erring  client 
was  compelled  to  renew  his  correspondence  with  his  old 
friend,  and  Mr.  Adamson  had  become  aware  that  Saltire 
had  added  one  more  to  the  many  discreditable  actions 
of  his  life,  the  lawyer  by  no  means  felt  obliged  to 
enlighten  Mr.  Grant  as  to  his  client’s  whereabout. 

When  two  or  three  weeks  had  elapsed  and  no  jewels 
were  returned  Mr.  Grant  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
Sir  Harry  Saltire  was  in  ignorance  of  the  robbery,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  to  employ  detectives  to  work 
secretly  in  tracing  the  fugitives,  and  keeping  a  constant 
watch  upon  Milly.  It  was  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Grant 
thought,  that  a  young  ignorant  girl  should  be  without 
accomplices,  and  he  was  especidly  anxious  that  both 
Milly  and  her  belongings  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Whether  Mrs.  Grant’s  household  had  been  strictly 
silent,  or  the  Fieldings’  friends  unusually  considerate, 
certain  it  is  that  neither  they  nor  Mark  Vernon  had 
ever  heard  a  word  of  Miss  Grant’s  loss. 

“  It  is  all  very  well,”  was  Horatia’s  remark  upon  her 
uncle’s  suggestion.  **  I  must  let  him  take  his  time,  it 
appears,  but  if  something  more  is  not  done  shortly  I 
shall  simply  call  in  a  detective  myself  and  place  the 
affair  in  his  hands.” 

“  My  dear,  it  is  so  dreadful  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  policemen,”  her  mother  said. 

“  It  is  a  great  deal  more  dreadful  to  have  to  do  with 
thieves,  mamma,”  answered  Horatia,  with  superior 
wisdom. 

She  felt  bitterly  about  those  diamonds,  for  she  was  a 


saving  person,  highly  respecting  her  money  (as  the 
well-off  will  do),  and  not  lavish  in  gifts  or  wasteful¬ 
ness.  She  had  no  notion  of  putting  up  tamely  with  a 
loss,  and  nothing  vexed  her  like  a  supposition  on  any 
one’s  part  that  having  the  much  she  could  do  without 
the  more. 

But  she  waited,  and  the  soft  April  days  came,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  had  gone  forth,  and  all  the 
interest  of  England  centered  on  the  brave  men  who  were 
now  leaving  Malta  for  Gallipoli. 

All  these  weeks  Milly  had  been  lying  in  the  refuge 
she  had  found  so  unconsciously,  tended  by  gentle 
strangers.  It  bewildered  her  to  find  herself  in  a  long 
shaded  room,  with  three  or  four  beds  in  it,  and  a  mild- 
looking  nun  waiting  on  her,  when  first  she  noticed 
where  she  was.  But,  too  weak  to  wonder  much,  she 
had  become  used  to  these  details  before  she  could  rouse 
herself  to  speculate  upon  them.  She  was,  in  fact,  in  a 
smdl  private  hospital,  maintained  by  the  charity  of  a 
rich  widow,  who  had  lost  her  only  child,  and  found  a 
consolation  in  devoting  all  she  had  to  the  unfortunate, 
and  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  other  charitable  creatures. 

It  was  one  bright  April  day,  and  the  sister  who 
nursed  Milly  was  standing  in  a  passage  outside  her  door 
talking  to  a  priest,  a  thoughtful  man  of  middle  age, 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  benevolence  and  arch¬ 
ness  that  was  very  pleasant. 

“  And  you  perceive,  my  sister,”  he  was  saying, 
“  that  your  patient  is  improved  ?’’ 

“  She  is  indeed,  my  father  ;  she  notices  now  all  that 
is  going  on  around  her,  but  she  has  evidently  much  upon 
her  mind — her  conscience  as  I  fear  ;  she  can  only  speak 
a  few  words  of  our  language,  so  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  her  much.  She  cries,  whenever  she  thinks  herself 
unobserved,  as  if  her  heart  would  break.” 

“  The  day  you  called  me  to  her  bedside,  when  the 
delirium  was  at  its  height,”  said  the  priest,  **  she  was 
continually  repeating  an  English  name.  I  have  it  in  my 
note-book,”  he  said,  looking  at  a  memorandum.  “  Mark 
Vernon  is  the  name.  If  she  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  speak  of  him  we  might  discover  the  poor  child’s 
friends.” 

“  We  did  ask  her,  in  French,  who  her  friends  were* 
and  she  cried  and  said,  *  None — I  have  none.  Do  nj'- 
ask  me !’  Poor  child !” 

“  She  might  say  more  to  me,”  answered  the  father 
gently.  “  You  will  let  me  speak  with  her  ?*’ 

The  nun  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  powers 
of  conciliation,  and  she  led  him  at  once  into  the  sick¬ 
room  and  up  to  her  patient’s  bed. 
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Masaue  de  Toub  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentisned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  diflTerent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-oflSce  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


THINK  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
windows  look  less  attractive  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  months  than  at 
other  times.  What  with  the  sales  an- 
nounced  in  every  London  bhop,  which 
ll’i  seem  to  necessitate  that  the  goods  should  be 
■  •*’  piled  in  heterogeneous  masses  without  any 
j  attempt  at  taste  or  harmony  of  colour,  and  the 
ij  k  fact  that  it  is  yet  too  early  for  the  display  of 
j  the  numerous  pretty  things  always  placed  under 
j  y  the  head  of  Christmas  presents,  they  certainly 
t  do  not  have  such  a  good  chance  of  looking  their 
best.  Still  there  have  been  windows  to  admire, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  have  been 
those  of  the  monster  magazine  in  Tottenham-court- 
road,  where  Messrs.  Shoolbred  and  Co.  have  made 
theirs  look  like  large  conservatories  by  filling  them 
entirely  with  most  exquisite  (artificial)  flowers,  plants, 
and  bouquets.  One  could  scarcely  believe  that  some 
of  the  large  foliage  plants  and  hand-bouquets  were  not 
real,  the  imitation  was  so  perfect. 

Just  now  ribbons  are  a  specialty,  and  we  notice  a 
revival  of  a  great  many  styles  and  fashions  in  them  that 
were  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  scraps 
and  bits  of  which  we  may  often  see  in  the  shape  of  old- 
fashioned  pincushions  and  the  like.  It  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  describe  many  of  them,  their  variety 
of  colour  and  design  are  so  great,  but  I  would  re¬ 
commend  our  subscribers  to  try  some  of  the  fancy 
ones  for  trimming  white  muslin  caps  and  fichus,  and 
if,  when  writing  for  any,  they  will  state  what  colour 
or  colours  they  would  like  to  be  the  chief  ones,  it 
would  be  easier  for  us  to  select  what  would  be  most 
likely  to  please  them.  It  is  still  the  fashion  to  cover 
the  head,  though  the  caps  are  not  worn  quite  so  large 
as  they  were  a  little  time  ago.  Some  very  pretty  ones 
fbr  evening  wear  have  the  crowns  made  of  white  and 
gold  striped  Indian  muslin,  with  borders  of  lace  orna¬ 
mented  with  tiny  gold  balls.  Others,  entirely  of  white 
tulle  or  white  satin,  have  wreaths  of  white  marabouts 
fringed  with  gold  or  silver.  Then  there  are  simpler  ones 
of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  the  pretty  fancy  ribbons 
of  which  w'e  have  spoken.  The  prices  are  of  course 
as  varied  as  the  caps,  but  we  can  undertake  to  supply 
our  subscribers  with  them  in  every  new  fashion  from 
3s.  6d.  to  a  guinea.  Elegant  floral  necklets  are  com¬ 
posed  of  tiny  flowers  and  moss  upon  a  foundation  of 
black  or  white  lace.  These  cost  from  3s.  to  los.  6d., 


according  to  the  flowers  required.  It  is  genera’ly 
welcome  news  to  find  that  necessary  things  are  cheap, 
and  our  readers  may  like  to  know  that  we  can  procure 
them  gloves  at  very  reasonable  prices,  those  with  four 
buttons,  in  good  qualities,  both  black  and  coloured,  at 
3s.  3d.,  and  those  with  two  buttons  for  2S.  6d.,  the 
pair.  Ornaments  of  amber  and  of  coral  are  fashionable 
just  now,  and  bangles  of  the  latter  make  a  change  from 
the  silver  and  gold  ones  that  have  so  long  been  worn. 
I  have  seen  some  very  good  imitation  coral  ones  for 
3s.  pd.  each.  The  silvered  and  gilt  ones  can  now  be 
had  from  2s.  6d. 

Some  pretty  ornaments  of  coral  are  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand  holding  a  crystal,  with  another  at  the 
wrist.  The  price  of  the  set,  consisting  of  brooch  and 
earrings,  is  19s.  6d.  Then  there  are  some  new  devices 
for  brooch  and  earrings  in  the  shape  of  scissors,  fans, 
and  bunches  of  keys.  The  pretty  little  drinking-cups 
in  the  form  of  a  thimble,  with  “  Only  a  thimbleful’ 
engraved  upon  them,  are  now  to  be  had  in  imitation 
silver  or  gold,  in  leather  cases  lined  with  velvet,  for 
only  4s.  each.  They  make  not  only  pretty  but  useful 
little  presents. 

Tiny  note-paper  called  the  Bebe  note  would  be 
found  useful  for  writing  short  notes  of  invitation  or  for 
inclosures.  It  is  a  pretty  shade  of  smoke  colour,  and 
has  a  variety  of  designs  upon  it,  such  as  birds,  beasts, 
flowers,  and  ships,  and  of  course  the  inevitable  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,  of  which,  by  the  way,  one  is  beginning 
to  get  tired.  The  price  of  this  note-paper  in  a  good 
quillty  is  only  yd.  a  quire,  and  envelopes  can  be  had 
to  match.  I  also  noticed  at  the  same  shop  some  of  the 
ordinary  size,  with  double  initials  very  prettily  done, 
to  be  had,  with  any  two  letters  combined,  at  the  same 
price  as  the  Bebe. 

The  broad  leather  belts  now  so  much  used  are  made 
in  all  colours  of  Russia  leather,  with  silver  mountings, 
but  plain  and  serviceable  ones  of  ordinary  leather  are 
just  as  much  worn,  and  can  be  had  for  2s.  3d.  each. 

In  the  present  reign  of  short  outdoor  costumes 
stockings  play  an  important  part,  and  they  are  now' 
worn  to  match  every  toilette.  Some  of  the  em¬ 
broidered  ones  are  beautiful,  and  I  specially  noticed 
some  of  black  Lisle  thread,  which  looked  like  silk  ones, 
with  embroidery  of  white  and  coloured  floss  silks  up 
the  front,  for  5s.  pd.  and  6s.  3d-  a  pair.  White  will 
be  fashionable  in  winter  attire,  I  am  told,  and  I  have 
seen  a  charming  little  outdoor  dress  for  a  child  made 
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in  quite  a  new  material,  a  sort  of  thick  fluffy  frieze, 
snowy  white.  This  costume,  consisting  of  pelisse  and 
cape,  was  named  “  The  Polar  Bear the  price  was 
45s.  It  could  also  be  had  in  drab  and  grey,  but  the 
white,  if  not  the  most  useful,  was  decidedly  the 
prettiest. 

I  find  I  have  confined  my  list  of  pretty  things  this 
time  to  those  for  personal  wear,  for  which  I  hope  my 
readers  will  forgive  me,  for  the  subject  would  more 
than  fill  the  space  to  which  I  am  limited.  In  my  next 
article  I  must  devote  my  page  to  other  things,  but  I 


had  better  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  procure 
our  country  subscribers  any  Christmas  or  New  Years 
cards  they  may  require,  as  next  month  it  will  be  too 
late  to  make  this  offer.  I  know  from  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  them  out  of  London,  and  here 
they  can  be  had  in  endless  variety  of  design,  from  a 
penny  upwards,  so  if  our  subscribers  will  only  give  us 
due  notice  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  our  best  to 
find  them  the  prettiest  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
greetings. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT. 


XXIV. — DEPRESSING  PHILOSOPHIES  AND  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 


T  the  present  day  young  women  read 
to  an  extent  that  often  astonishes  their 
mothers,  and  would  utterly  amaze  their 
grandmothers,  could  the  good  old  ladies, 
who  have  long  since  become  memories, 
know  the  number  and  nature  of  the  books  which 

»  quick-witted,  eager  girls,  to  whom  an  enlarged 
education  has  opened  a  wider  world,  peruse. 
When  the  century  was  young,  books  for  young 
^  ladies  were  few  in  number  and  rigidly  super- 
^  vised  by  the  careful  elders.  Genteel  Ccnrersa- 
^  iions  betnveen  Mrs.  Affable  and  her  Pupils,  and 
other  improving  works  of  the  same  character,  read  as 
tasks  in  schools,  and  afterwards  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible ;  a  few  standard  works  of  undoubted  orthodoxy; 
Mrs.  Hester  Chapone’s  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  Johnson’s  Rasselas,  Hannah  More’s  Strictures  on 
Female  Education,  and  some  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  works 
were  greatly  in  favour,  and  are  specimens  of  the  kind 
of  books  to  which  it  was  thought  “  young  gentlewomen” 
should  limit  their  secular  reading,  with  the  addition,  of 
course,  of  works  (more  for  reference  than  regular 
reading)  of  the  Complete  Housewife  class.  Later  on 
there  came  an  outburst  of  literary  achievement,  and 
grave  seniors,  who  had  a  traditional  dread  of  the  appal¬ 
ling  results  of  reading  works  of  poetry  and  fiction,  were 
fairly  overpowered,  and  resigned  themselves  with  a 
sigh  to  the  inevitable  fact  that  the  young  folks  read  and 
enjoyed  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
charming  metrical  romances  of  Byron.  Novels,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  broke  in  like  a  flood.  Maria 
Edgeworth,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  Jane  Austen,  and 
others  led  the  way,  followed  by  a  legion  of  writers  of 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  and  Children  of  the  Abbey  school, 
generally  known  as  “  Minerva  Press’’  writers,  remark¬ 
able  for  inflated  sentiment  and  weeping  heroines  of 
marvellous  beanty.  Newspapers  were  high-priced  and 
few,  their  scanty  columns  filled  with  acrimonious  poli¬ 
tical  discussions,  military  despatches,  and  accounts  of 
riots  and  other  domestic  brawls,  read  by  Paterfamilias 
while  enjoying  his  evening  glass  and  churchwarden 


pipe,  but  extremely  uninviting  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  especially  the  girls. 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  things  now.  The 
more  general  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  the 
multitudinous  issue  of  books  of  every  kind,  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  English  and  American  literature,  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  every  foreign  work  of  importance,  and  the 
many  reviews  and  magazines,  besides  the  critical  notices 
and  copious  extracts  in  the  newspapers  (themselves  a 
literature  of  colossal  extent),  offer  to  the  “  general 
reader,”  who  has  only  an  hour  or  two  in  a  week  at 
disposal  for  reading,  the  means  of  gaining  a  fair  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  thoughts  current  in  the  more  educated 
circles,  of  the  topics  most  actively  discussed,  and  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  literary  and  philosophical 
literature  of  the  day. 

The  increased  familiarity  with  books  and  speculations, 
the  prodigious  activity  of  the  writing  and  the  reading 
world,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  more  light  thrown  on  difficult 
and  perplexing  questions  ;  but  there  is  also  the  danger 
that  superficial  knowledge,  aided  by  the  literary  gift  of 
fluent  and  forcible  expression,  may  lead  us  to  an  un¬ 
happy  scepticism,  a  disposition  to  suspect  that  theories 
we  once  accepted  unhesitatingly  are  unsound,  and  that 
the  new  philosophies  are  great  improvements  on  the  old 
faiths.  Science,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  is  daily  making 
more  open  attacks  on  what  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  are  sacred  truths ;  and  the  assertions  and  specu¬ 
lations  of  investigators  of  the  physical  sciences  are  not 
locked  up  in  special  magazines  or  learned  treatises,  not 
concealed  from  the  outside  world  by  a  maze  of  technical 
phrases,  but  are  popularised  in  lectures,  made  intelligible 
to  a  child,  permeate  every  channel  of  literature,  and  are 
the  subjects  of  fireside  talks  and  familiar  conversation. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Times  has  described  with  great 
ability  and  copious  knowledge  the  tendency  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  in  Germany,  and  the  result  is  painfully 
startling  to  those  who  had  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  extent  and  scope  of  speculative  literature  in  that 
country.  It  is  the  literature  of  “  denial.”  Old  beliefs 
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are  cast  away  as  shams,  and  the  saddest  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  substitute  anything 
better.  “  Pessimism,”  or  making  the  worst  of  every¬ 
thing,  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  what  is  presumed  to  be 
“  culture”  in  Germany.  “  The  world  is  an  execrably 
bad  world,  and  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  it  the  better,” 
is  a  compendium  of  the  creed  of  modern  German  philo¬ 
sophers.  “  God  is  a  fiction,  morality  a  convenient 
superstition  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  things,  happi¬ 
ness  mere  brutal  ignorance  ;  our  origin  was  an  anthro¬ 
poid  ape,  a  mud-fish,  or  an  oleaginous  substance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ;  the  reasoning  power,  which,  by 
some  unknown,  but  of  course  absurd,  prtxress  of  de¬ 
velopment  we  possess,  has  no  higher  use  than  to  teach 
us  to  take  care  of  number  one  and  let  everybody  else 
take  their  chance.  The  operation  of  natural  selection 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  make  us  clever  fellows 
the  leaders  of  the  world — a  position,  however,  hardly 
worth  occupying,  for  the  world  is  a  miserable  aggregate 
of  the  results  of  purposeless  phenomena." 

This  is  really  no  exaggeration,  but  a  fair  description 
of  “  Pessimism,”  which  is  daily  gaining  strength  and 
boldness  in  expression.  It  is  not  by  any  means  new  in 
human  history,  but  has  hitherto  been  rather  hinted  at 
than  openly  advocated  as  the  result  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  Once  we  called  it  misanthropy  ;  now 
we  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  philosophy.  There  have 
been  revolts  against  authority  before,  great  uprisings 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  ;  but  the  wildest 
speculators,  the  most  daring  revolutionists,  at  least  claimed 
to  possess  an  exalted  ideal.  They  found  the  world 
very  bad,  they  said,  and  they  wanted  to  make  it  better ; 
they  believed  that  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  was 
impeded  by  the  shackles  imposed  by  monarchy  and 
priestcraft.  They  were  wrong-headed,  restless,  and 
went  mad  when  they  had  tasted  blood,  like  wild 
animals  long  in  captivity  ;  but  at  least  they  professed  a 
reverence  and  love  for  humanity,  a  desire  to  make  their 
fellow-creatures  wiser  and  happier,  to  give  them  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  physically  and  intellectually,  and 
many  of  them  were  ready  to  die  for  their  beliefs.  If 
they  were  ready  at  any  cost  to  throw  down  the  old 
creeds,  they  at  least  offered  to  supply  something  which 
they  asserted  to  be  better.  But  the  modern  German 
philosopher  cynically  sneers  at  and  would  overturn  the 
old  faiths,  offering  nothing  in  their  place  but  the  most 
dismal  prospect  of  human  degradation  and  misery.  We 
know  that  in  individuals  this  state  of  mind  is  the  parent 
of  suicide.  What  may  be  the  effect  on  national  life  ? 

We  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  word  “  philo¬ 
sophy.”  It  is  but  the  expression  by  some  gifted  minds, 
the  putting  into  shape,  of  thoughts,  speculations,  and 
instinctive  emotions  which  every  sensitive  mind  has  at 
some  time  or  other  experienced.  In  Moliere’s  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  good  dull  Monsieur  Jourdain  is  astonished 
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when  he  is  told  that  he  has  been  talking  prose  all  his 
life ;  and  some  of  us  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  we 
have  sounded  the  heights  and  depths  of  philosophy  in 
various  moods,  arising  from  physical  or  mental  causes, 
without  knowing  it.  There  have  been  moments  with 
most  of  us  when  our  world  seemed  barren  and  wretched, 
when  hope  was  extinguished,  and  every  man’s  hand  was 
against  us  ;  when  we  have  longed  to  be  far  away,  and 
our  strongest  wish  was  to  be  dead  and  forgotten  ;  when 
love  seemed  a  fiction,  and  all  the  beauty,  kindness,  and 
wisdom  of  the  world  a  phantom.  The  best,  the  most 
devout  minds  have  felt  this  occasionally ;  even  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  most  imaginative  and  eloquent  of  English 
divines,  who  sometimes  rises  into  a  very  song  of 
victory,  was  led  to  say  in  his  Rules  and  Exercises  for 
Holy  Dying — “As  our  life  is  very  short  so  it  is  very 
miserable,  and  therefore  it  is  well  it  is  short.”  The 
great  and  good  divine  was  in  a  dismal  mood  when  he 
wrote  this  ;  the  future  cynical  philosophy  of  Germany 
was  rankling  in  his  heart,  though  he  did  not  know  it ; 
and  in  another  frame  of  mind  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  deny  that  the  religion  which  he  so  fervently 
believed  in  was  not  intended  to  make  pcx>r  humanity 
stronger  and  happier  in  this  world,  and  so  trained  and 
prepared  to  be  iuhnitely  happier  in  another  state.  Take 
this  as  an  axiom — the  wiser  and  better,  purer  and  more 
cultured,  men  are,  the  more  beautiful  does  the  world 
appear  to  them,  and  the  greater  their  capability  of  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  cynical,  morbid,  narrow,  ungenerous 
nature  which  is  the  birthplace  of  Pessimist  philosophy. 

Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  if  our  pretended  respect  for 
that  time  is  anything  more  than  a  sham  and  a  show,  we 
should  hope  that  it  wiU  mark  an  advanced  step  in  our 
practical  Christianity,  the  belief  in  goodness,  the 
development  of  love,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
“  whatsoever  is  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  or  lovely,  or 
of  good  report.”  Christmas  is  much  misunderstood  and 
misused,  made  tcx)  much  the  opportunity  for  spasmodic 
benevolence  and  absurd  buffcx)nery,  supposed  to  show 
(very  uncouthly  and  in  ill  fashion)  how  happy  we  are. 
Every  Christmas  should  rightly  show  that  human  nature 
is  becoming  more  harmonious,  absorbing  more  and  more 
of  the  Divine  and  noblest  human  nature ;  and  it  is  sad 
indeed  that  the  wretched  philosophy  of  negation,  the 
assertion  that  man,  “  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  is 
only  a  Caliban  whose  best  destiny  is  an  unhonoured 
grave,  should  appear  as  a  spectre  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  our  Christmas  meeting. 

We  finish  with  an  illustrative  anecdote,  leaving  the 
application  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  college 
friend  named  Edwards,  who  one  day  said,  “  You  are  a 
philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson  ;  I  have  tried  too,  in  my  time, 
to  be  a  philosopher,  but,  I  don’t  know  how,  cheerfulness 
•was  al’ways  breaking  in” 

The  Editor, 
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year  of  grace  1878  continues  to  be  a  most  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The 

exceptional  one  for  our  good  city  of  Paris,  for  Prince  is  fond  of  France,  and  the  French  appreciate 

at  a  season  when  its  beau  monde  is  usually  en-  his  good  grace  and  affability.  What  pleases  his  High- 
'  joying  the  ness  most  is  to 

leave  off  being  a 
Prince  and  to  go 
about  incog,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  most 
graciously  accepts 
all  invitations,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the 
impromptu  fetes 
given  in  his  honour 
in  various  mansions 
of  the  elite  of 
French  noblesse. 

Nor  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  only 
highness  who  loves 
to  travel  incog.  The 
Prince  and  Princess 
of  Saxe-Meiningen 
have  just  passed  a 
fortnight  in  Paris, 
under  the  garb  of 
simple  tourists,  at 
the  Hotel  Chatham. 
Before  their  depar¬ 
ture  they  received 
the  visit  of  their 
cousin,  the  Grand 
Hereditary  Duke 
of  Baden,  who  also 
came  to  see  the 
Exhibition.  The 
young  Prince  is 
only  twenty-one 
years  old,  and 
highly  educated. 

France cannot  but 
feel  proud  and 
honoured  to  have 
attracted  by  her 
Exhibition  so  many 
distinguished  per- 

of  Denmark,  of  948.— Walking  Dresses.  sons  of  foreign  na- 

rose-colouredsatin.  Flat  Pattc-rns,  is.  6d.  tions. 

covered  with  very  Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.  His  Majesty  the 

deep  gold  lace,  with  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  Shah  of  Persia  re- 

a  pattern  of  roses  mained  a  long  while 

of  the  colour  of  the  dress.  Opera  cloaks  of  Japanese  in  Paris,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  untimely  death  of 

silk,  brocaded  with  golden  suns  and  fantastical  patterns  the  young  Queen  their  Spanish  Majesties  would  also 

of  birds  and  flowers,  are  very  fashionable  and  effective,  have  visited  the  Exhibition. 

combined  with  the  tulle  and  lace  of  modern  toilettes.  Russia  is  brilliantly  represented  just  now  in  our  city 

The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Paris  has  amongst  others  by  Prince  and  Princess  Radziwill,  who 

been  the  occasion  of  quite  a  series  of  receptions  in  will  take  possession  in  January  of  the  handsome  mansion 
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they  have  bought  of  Prince  Bibesco  in  the  Avenue  de 
la  Tour-Maubourg ;  Prince  and  Princess  Tschetwer- 
tinsky,  Princess  SouvarofF,  Prince  Nicolas  Troubetzkoi, 
Princess  Galitzine,  Princess  Dolgorouki,  Princess 
WorontzofF,  Prince  Schahowskoy,  and  a  hundred 
others.  Princess  Lise  Troubetzkoi,  uho  had  some¬ 
what  forsaken  Paris  of  late,  has  also  returned. 

This  month  has 
been  marked  by 
two  great  musical 
performances,  one 
at  the  Opera,  the 
other  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour — the 
first  representation 
of  Polyencte,  by 
Gounod,  at  the 
Opera,  and  that  of 
the  Lover st^ V eronn, 
by  the  Marquis  of 
Ivry,  at  the  Italian 
Opera. 

The  great  success 
of  the  new  opera 
is  certainly  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the 
baritone  Lassalle, 
in  the  rule  of  Sevc- 
rus,  and  to  Mdlle. 

Krauss  in  that  of 
Pauline. 

The  whole  house 
encored  with  one 
accord  the  duet  of 
the  second  act  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and 
the  cantilena  of  the 
third  act.  Mdlle. 

Krauss  sings  with 
her  chaste,  splen¬ 
did  voice,  and  her 
uncommon  talent, 
the  difficult  part  of 
Pauline. 

The  Pagan  ballet 
is  most  fanciful  and 
effective,  being 
quite  out  of  the 
usual  routine  of 
such  affairs  at  the 
Opera. 

As  for  the  Lovers 
of  Verona,  it  is  a 
most  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  —  a  perfect 

triumph,  equalling,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  Paul 
and  Virginia.  There  is  but  one  Romeo  like  Capoul. 
He  carries  passion  to  the  height  of  delirium.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  at  once  more  dramatic  and  more  poetical, 
more  ardent  and  more  pathetic.  His  duel  with  Tybalt 
is  most  tragical.  Capoul  rushes  like  a  lion  upon  his 
adversary,  and  struggles  with  him  hand  to  hand.  He 
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seems  ready  to  succumb  in  the  terrible  combat,  when, 
suddenly  escaping  from  him  with  the  suppleness  of  a 
panther,  he  darts  forv  ard  and  kills  his  enemy.  Capoul, 
although  used  to  applause,  had  never  won  such  as  that 
which  deafens  the  house  each  night  when  he  plays 
Romeo.  No  mean  share  also  falls  to  the  lot  of  Mdlle. 
Heilbronn,  who  is  very  beautiful  and  impassioned  in 

the  rule  of  Juliet, 
and  her  typical 
beauty  has  been 
enhanced  by  being 
bronzed  by  an 
Italian  sun.  All 
her  costumes  have 
been  composed  by 
an  artist  -,  we  will 
describe  them,  but 
we  shall  not  be 
able  to  render  the 
poetical  charm  and 
innate  elegance 
with  which  Mdlle. 
Heilbronn  wears 
them. 

In  the  first  act, 
for  the  fite  at  the 
Capulets’,  Juliet 
wears  a  drtss  of 
white  brocade, 
looped  up  over  a 
satin  skirt, trimmed 
with  gold  braid 
and  a  double  row 
of  pearls.  The 
skirt  is  looped  up 
on  one  side  only 
in  Venetian  style, 
and  fastened  with 
diamond  clasps. 
The  coiffure  con¬ 
sists  of  long  black 
plaits  falling  over 
the  shoulders,  with 
a  coronet  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  another 
string  of  diamonds 
round  the  Venetian 
coiffure  at  the  back, 
which  is  of  pale 
blue  satin,  with 
fringe,  falling  in 
the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

This  Venetian 
coiffure,  either 
with  plaits  or  flowing  locks,  will  be  very  fashionable 
this  winter  for  young  and  pretty  women. 

In  the  second  act,  that  with  the  scene  cn  the  balcony 
in  which  Romeo  and  Juliet  sing  the  charming  love  duet, 
Mdlle.  Heilbronn  wears  a  long  tunic  of  white  satin, 
with  wide  sleeves,  in  Dogeress  fashion  lined  with  pale 
blue  satin. 
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In  the  third  act,  which  is  that  of  the  wedding,  her 
tunic  is  of  del- blue  foulard,  embroidered  with  gold, 
opening  over  a  skirt  of  roseate  brocade,  embroidered 
with  chenille  and  beads  of  various  colours.  The  bodice 
is  embroidered  with  gold  and  beads,  and  the  wide 
sleeves  are  lined  with  violet  satin.  The  coiffure  is  an 
Italian  net  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 

The  fourth  toilette,  that  of  the  last  act,  is  most 
elegant  and  poetical,  of  creamy-white  reps,  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  white  satin  and  a  profusion  of  white  lace, 
forming  ruches  and  quillings.  The  sleeves  are  in  the 
old  Venetian  style,  immensely  long,  and  are  richly 
trimmed  with  lace.  An  extremely  becoming  toilette. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  representation  of  the  Lovers 

Verona  the  Salle  Ventadour  was  filled  with  \.he  creme- 
de-la-creme  of  Parisian  society,  and  very  lovely  toilettes 
were  exhibited  in  the  boxes,  as  well  as  upon  the  stage. 

The  Duchess  de  Sesto  wore  a  very  pretty  Louis  XV. 
coiffure,  without  flowers  or  any  ornaments,  with  a 
soupqon  of  powder,  and  a  high  dress  of  black  faille  and 
satin,  made  quite  simply. 

The  Baroness  of  Poilly  had  also  a  black  satin 
toilette,  but  low-necked.  By  her  side  her  graceful 
daughter-in-law,  Madame  de  Brigode,  was  in  white 
crape,  with  a  white  satin  tunic,  and  in  the  hair  a 
wreath  of  pink  daisies,  fringed  with  tiny  marabout 
feathers. 

Very  beautiful  also  was  the  toilette  of  the  Countess 
de  Bechenet,  of  white  satin  and  brocade,  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  fringe  of  pearls.  The  semi-low  bodice 
had  a  waistcoat  of  white  satin.  The  sleeves,  of  tulle, 
w'ere  embroidered  with  pearls ;  and  a  grand  cordon  of 
tinted  roses  commenced  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and 
was  finished  in  the  middle  of  the  bodice. 

A  very  handsome  Circassian,  Madame  B.,  also  wore 
a  white  satin  toilette,  but  low-necked,  with  a  grand 
cordon  of  crimson  roses  and  white  jessamine.  A  cluster 
of  the  same  flowers  was  repeated  in  the  hair,  with  an 
agrafe  of  diamonds  and  sapphires. 

The  majority  of  toilettes,  indeed,  were  of  white 
faille,  crape,  satin,  and  brocade.  Among  the  coloured 
ones  the  handsomest  was  that  of  the  Countess  Castel- 
bajac,  of  sapphire  blue  satin,  with  tunic  of  cream  China 
crape,  covered  with  white  silk  embroidery,  and  in  the 
hair  a  spray  of  red  roses. 

Private  theatricals  are  more  in  favour  than  ever  this 
winter,  both  in  Parisian  saloons  and  country  chateaux. 
New  pieces  are  being  got  up.  Not  only  comedies, 
but  operettas  and  dramas,  will  be  played  by  amateurs. 

The  month  of  November,  which  is  about  the  dullest 
of  the  year  as  far  as  the  w'eather  goes,  is  par  excellence 
a  period  of  feasting  and  good  living.  It  commences  by 
a  festival  which  is  one  of  the  four  great  fetes  of  the 
year  in  France,  being  kept  as  much  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost — the  feast  of  All  Saints.  Next 
comes  St.  Hubert’s  Day,  the  feast  of  sportsmen,  and 
St.  Martin’s  Day,  also  the  occasion  of  goodly  banquets, 
especially  in  country  houses.  Then  we  have  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day,  dear  to  musicians,  and  St.  Catherine’s, 
the  patroness  of  spinsters.  Carpet  dances  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  in  honour  of  young  unmarried  ladies 
upon  the  latter  occasion,  and  all  maidens  keep  the  feast 


with  much  rejoicing,  even  though  few  would  care  to 
remain  votaries  of  the  saint  after  rirst  youth. 

Toilettes  for  the  early  winter  are  very  elegant,  fur 
only  appearing  as  a  trimming  to  mantles  and  fancy 
velvets  and  velveteens,  forming  very  stylish  costumes. 

Terry  velvet,  dear  to  our  grandmothers,  is  in  great 
favour  this  winter.  It  is  employed  for  short  costumes 
in  the  daytime,  and  in  tunics,  combined  with  skirts  of 
tulle  and  lace,  for  evening  toilettes.  Such  combina¬ 
tions,  when  the  terry  velvet  is  of  soft,  shaded  tints, 
are  extremely  effective.  With  trimmings  of  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  embroidery  in  velvet  applique,  chenille, 
and  beads,  they  make  up  toilettes  in  exquisite  taste. 

Terry  velvet  is  also  very  pretty  for  bonnets,  the 
capote  or  hat  being  made  of  velvet  to  match  the 
costume. 

The  Palace  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the  many 
and  wonderful  prizes  to  be  won  in  the  great  nation^ 
lottery  of  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  seen  just  now,  is  a 
charming  place  for  noting  new  and  beautiful  toilettes. 

Amongst  those  we  more  particularly  noticed  there 
the  other  day  one  was  of  bronze  velvet,  with  a  trim¬ 
ming  of  pheasants’  feathers,  the  paletot  to  correspond, 
and  a  very  pretty  toquet  of  the  same  ribbed  velvet, 
with  feather  border  to  match. 

Another  was  a  dress  of  Lavalliere-coloured  cloth, 
trimmed  with  Persian  embroidery,  headed  with  a 
narrow  band  of  fur.  The  short  Louis  XV.  paletot, 
with  embroidered  facings  and  fur  trimming,  was 
especially  becoming.  A  Russian  cap  of  sealskin,  with 
feather  aigrette  at  the  side,  completed  the  toilette. 

Mourning  being  unfortunately  ever  an  interesting 
subject  to  a  large  number  of  our  lady  readers,  we  have 
taken  note  this  month  of  some  toilettes,  not  so  much 
of  deep  mourning,  since  those  alter  but  little  in  shape 
or  material,  as  of  that  slighter  mourning  which  allows 
of  no  small  degree  of  elegance  and  style. 

A  short  costume  is  of  black  India  cashmere  and 
crape.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
very  deep  plisse,  formed  of  hollow  pleats,  alternating 
with  bands  of  crape ;  above  this  there  are  two  bias 
facings  of  India  cashmere,  edged  with  bands  of  crape, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  plisse  and  the  bodice, 
and  finished  at  the  sides  by  a  robing  of  crape  draperies. 
The  back  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  four  gathered 
flounces,  and  a  bow  of  crape  upon  the  last  flounce, 
which  comes  up  close  to  the  basque  of  the  bodice. 
This  bodice  is  pleated,  with  inner  trimming  of  crape, 
scalloped  out  at  the  edge  and  buttoned  in  front.  The 
sleeves  have  a  scalloped-out  revers,  and  are  also 
finished  with  a  crape  fluting. 

For  slighter  mourning  this  costume  may  be  trimmed 
with  faille,  fancy  velvet,  or  silk  armure,  with  buttons 
of  dull  grey  metal. 

A  walking  or  travelling  costume  is  of  shepherd’s 
plaid  tartan,  white  and  black,  with  two  skirts.  The 
first  is  trimmed  round  with  a  frilling  and  bias  band, 
finished  with  two  cordings,  one  white  and  one  black. 
The  second  skirt  is  cut  bias  fashion  in  front,  and  is 
turned  up  into  a  deep  revers,  corded  in  white  and 
black  ;  at  the  back  it  forms  a  large  square  lapel, 
which  is  fastened  up  into  a  puff.  The  jacket  bo^ce 
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is  made  with  revers  and  a  waistcoat.  The  sleeves  are 
open  at  the  side,  with  a  bias  band  and  buttoned-down 
tab. 

A  Princess  dress,  for  deep  mourning,  is  of  black 
vigogne,  trimmed  about  one-third  up  the  skirt  with 
crape,  and  a  deep  band  of  the  same  down  the  middle 
of  the  front ;  at  the  back  bretelles  of  crape,  finished 
with  two  loops,  between  the  bretelles  V-shaped  bands 
of  crape.  The  mantle  is  a  visite  of  a  new  shape,  with 
sleeves  forming  two  deep  points,  one  of  crape,  the 
other  of  vigogne. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  more  dressy  tcfilettes. 

A  Princess-shaped  dress  is  of  fancy  armure  silk  and 
satin  and  moire  striped  pekin.  All  the  front  part,  from 
the  top  of  the  bodice  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plastron  of  the  striped  pekin,  edged  on  each 
side  by  a  grass  fringe  of  black  silk.  At  the  sides  are 
arranged  draperies  of  fancy  armure  silk,  divided  by  a 
bias  band  of  pekin  and  fringe  edging.  These  draperies 
are  fastened  up  with  flowing  loops  of  satin  and  moire 
ribbon.  At  the  back  a  semi-train  comes  down  in  soft 
folds  of  fancy  armure  silk,  trimmed  with  ruched 
flounces.  The  very  short  sleeve  has  a  revers  trimmed 
with  a  bow  of  satin  and  moire  ribbon. 

And  a  rich  dinner  dress  is  of  dark  purple  brocade 
and  velvet  of  the  same  shade,  in  the  Princess  style 
also,  trimmed  in  front  with  draperies  of  brocade,  and 
fastened  up  very  high  on  either  side  with  a  very  deep 
revers  of  velvet.  The  velvet  revers  are  joined  together 
at  the  back  by  a  gimp  cord,  which  is  fastened  on  to 
the  velvet  band  at  the  edge  of  the  bodice.  The  waist¬ 
coat  and  sleeves  are  of  purple  velvet.  The  middle  of 
the  front  of  the  dress  at  the  bottom,  between  the 
draperies,  is  trimmed  across  with  plain  bands  of  velvet. 

Either  of  the  two  above  mourning  dresses  may  just 
as  well  be  worn  out  of  mourning.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  repeated  in  any  colour. 

We  will  close  our  list  of  mourning  toilettes  by  a 
black  faille  dress,  the  skirt  of  which  is  trimmed  with 
alternate  faille  and  satin  flutings,  and  the  double  skirt 
is  draped  in  front,  and  has  paniers  of  satin  at  the  sides 
and  a  deep  trimming  of  the  same  round  the  bottom. 
The  jacket  bodice  is  of  faille,  with  a  satin  waistcoat, 
and  the  sleeves  are  also  trimmed  with  satin. 

For  dressy  black  toilettes  there  are  lovely  tissues  this 
winter  :  first,  silk  brocade,  not  the  stiff*,  heavy  fabric 
formerly  known  by  that  name,  but  the  softest,  most 
beautifully of  materials,  with  patterns  in  shining 
relief  over  a  satin  or  faille  ground  ;  then  silk  armures, 
plain,  striped,  and  figured  gauze,  crepe  de  chine,  and 
fancy  grenadines. 

And  now  to  return  to  fashions  in  general.  The 
Basquine  jackets  of  plain,  ribbed,  or  embossed  velvet 
are  adopted  this  winter  by  all  ladies  of  elegance.  These 
jackets  are  worn  with  a  waistcoat  cr  pleated  plastron 
of  satin  to  match.  Bands  of  velvet  are  crossed  over 
the  pleated  pastron  and  fastened  together  with  a  button 
of  Rhenish  pebble,  steel,  old  gold,  or  enamel. 

Ruby  and  dark  garnet  colour,  seal-brown,  bronze, 
and  beige  are  the  favourite  shades  this  winter. 

The  Basquine  jacket  is  also  made  of  black  embossed 
velvet,  with  a  full  ruffle  of  Mechlin  lace  and  frilled 
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jabot  of  the  same.  Lace  ruffles  and  large  cravat  bows 
of  fine  muslin  or  lawn  and  lace  are  once  more  ex¬ 
tremely  fashionable,  and  are  the  indispensable  finish 
of  all  toilettes  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style,  now  so  much 
in  vogue. 

Walking  and  visiting  costumes  are  frequently  made 
in  Paris  this  winter  of  India  cashmere,  combined  with 
satin  and  velvet  or  satin  and  moire  striped  pekin,  or 
with  ribbed  or  embossed  velvet. 

A  costume  of  this  style  is  of  garnet  India  cashmere 
and  garnet  satin,  forming  a  double  skirt,  and  looped 
up  in  paniers  over  a  skirt  of  embossed  garnet  velvet. 

The  coat  basque  is  of  embossed  velvet,  with  a  satin 
waistcoat.  The  bonnet  to  match  this  costume  is  a  long 
and  silky-haired  felt,  silver  grey,  with  crossing  and 
strings  of  garnet  satin,  and  cluster  of  silver  grey  and 
garnet- colon  red.  Shoes  of  garnet  velvet,  high  up  on 
the  instep,  with  bows  of  satin  ribbon  to  match. 

Another  costume  of  India  cashmere  is  bronze- 
coloured.  The  first  skirt  has  a  very  deep  flounce 
composed  alternately  of  three  cashmere  and  three  satin 
pleats,  the  satin  of  the  same  shade  of  colour.  The 
second  skirt  is  of  bronze  India  cashmere,  draped  across 
the  front,  and  looped  up  behind  with  a  large  puff*  of 
bronze  satin.  Long  waistcoat  of  dull  moss-green  satin, 
brocaded  with  old  gold.  Coat  basque  of  bronze  cash- 
mere,  with  facings  of  the  brocaded  satin  upon  the 
sleeves  and  pockets.  Cravat  of  old  point,  fastened  with 
a  diamond  lizard  or  flower.  Dubarry  bonnet,  of  the 
same  brocaded  satin  as  the  waistcoat,  with  cluster  of 
shaded  feathers  to  correspond.  Shoes  of  bronze  kid, 
with  bow  of  brocaded  satin,  and  buckles  of  Rhenish 
pebble,  matched  to  the  buttons  of  the  coat  basque. 

All  elegant  toilettes  are  now  worn  with  velvet,  satin, 
or  kid  shoes  to  match,  trimmed  with  bows,  embroi¬ 
dery,  and  buckles. 

As  for  bonnets,  they  are  decidedly,  if  not  quite, 
copied,  at  least  imitated,  from  those  of  the  af7cien  regime. 
The  only  exception  to  the  large  capotes  is  the  pretty 
little  Russian  cap  of  fur,  velvet,  or  felt,  worn  by  very 
youthful  ladies  only. 

Wreaths  of  velvet  and  satin  foliage  are  frequently 
employed  for  trimming  bonnets,  and  also  large  Argus 
butterflies  of  lophophore  feathers,  or  also  with  black 
feathers  starred  with  sparkling  gems. 

Thus  a  capote  of  ruby  velvet  is  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  satin  and  velvet  autumn  foliage,  powdered 
all  over  with  gold-dust,  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet  with 
a  garland  of  leaves  tinted  in  all  shades  of  crimson  and 
gold. 

A  Merveilleuse  chapeau,  of  garnet-coloured  ribbed 
velvet,  is  ornamented  with  a  cluster  of  feathers  of 
several  shades  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  a  cluster 
of  red  roses. 

Dressy  toilettes  are  still  mostly  made  in  the  Princess 
shape,  with  deep  trains.  There  is,  however,  an  attempt 
being  made  just  now  for  introducing  ball  dresses  with 
short  skirts  this  winter.  These  dresses  are  made  with 
much-frilled  underskirts,  and  double  skirt  with  paniers. 
The  low  bodice  is  pleated,  and  with  a  round  waist. 
It  is  very  probable  toilettes  of  this  shape  will  be 
adopted  by  young  ladies  for  dancing  this  winter. 
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€HR1S7MAS  AND  NEW  YEAB  giFTS. 


BW’OW  that  Christinas  is  once  more  so  near  at 
^  hand,  active  minds  and  clever  fingers  will 
be  busy  contriving  and  devising  little  gifts 
5p|  intended  to  give  pleasure  to  their  friends, 
■-"  and  no  doubt,  too,  the  usual  question 
will  arise,  “  What  shall  I  give  ?”  It  is  to 
"•''j  answer  this  question  that  I  have  written  down 
a  few  hints  which  I  hope  may  prove  useful  to 
some  of  my  readers. 

1A  useful  little  trifle  for  hanging  on  a  Christmas- 
tree  may  be  made  of  the  cards  on  which  mending 
cotton  and  sewing  silk  are  sometimes  wound. 
They  should  be  smoothly  and  carefully  covered 
with  gilt  or  bright-coloured  paper,  and  should  have  a 
small  picture,  a  drawing,  or  the  initials  of  the  person 
for  whom  they  are  made,  stock  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  each  side.  They  are  most  useful  when  tied  together 
with  narrow  coloured  ribbon  in  sets  of  four  or  six. 
If  it  is  wished  to  make  them  more  complete  they  should 
have  silk  wound  on  them  for  mending  gloves.  Black, 
fawn,  cream,  brown,  drab,  and  lavender  are  the  six 
colours  most  used  for  gloves.  A  set  of  two  cards 
only  might  have  black  and  white  tape  wound  on  them, 
or  four  cards,  four  widths  of  either  white  or  black  tape. 
Of  course  all  the  cards  in  a  set  must  be  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  shape.  If  sufficient  winders  cannot  be 
obtmned,  one  may  be  used  as  a  pattern  and  the  number 
required  may  be  cut  out  of  cardboard.  If  the  card¬ 
board  is  perfectly  white  and  clean  it  will  not  require 
to  be  covered  w>th  coloured  paper,  but  the  pictures  or 
letters,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  stuck  on  at  once. 
Capital  winders  for  string  are  easily  and  quickly  made 
by  taking  two  pieces  of  thin  wood  of  about  five  inches 
in  length  and  of  an  inch  in  width.  Unite  them  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a  tiny  nail  in  the  centre  of 
each.  They  may  also  be  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
joined  in  a  similar  way.  These  will  be  highly  appre- 
dated  by  boys  when  well  filled  with  twine. 

Yard  measures  may  be  made  of  tape  with  the  inches 
carefully  marked  on  it.  Cover  an  empty  reel  with 
coloured  paper,  and  fasten  one  end  of  the  tape  to  it  by 
means  of  a  tiny  nail ;  at  the  other  end  place  a  loop  of 
elastic  and  a  button,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  un- 


Put  a  small  coloured  picture  at  each  end  or  a  piece  of 
bright  paper  cut  into  a  pretty  pattern,  and  a  narrow 
band  of  the  same  paper  round  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  wax. 

Very  tasteful  flowerpot-covers  may  be  made  of  four 
pieces  of  cardboard  the  height  of  an  ordinary  flower¬ 
pot,  and  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  width  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pot.  Lace  them  together  at  the  sides 
with  fine  gold  or  silver  cord,  lacing  from  the  bottom 
up  to  the  top,  where  the  cord  should  be  tied  with  a 
bow  and  a  little  gold  or  silver  tassel  attached  to  each 
end.  The  four  sides  of  the  cover  should  be  ornamented 
in  the  centre  of  each  with  a  drawing,  a  coloured  picture, 
or  a  group  of  dried  flowers,  ferns,  or  autumn  leaves, 
as  fancy  may  dictate. 

Lamp-shades  on  the  same  principle  for  a  moderate¬ 
sized  lamp  may  be  made  of  six  pieces  of  card  of  exactly 
the  same  shape  and  size.  They  should  each  be  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
gradually  decreasing  until  the  top  is  reached,  where 
they  should  only  be  two  inches  and  a  half  wide.  They 
must  be  joined  to  one  another  at  the  sides  either  with 
cord,  as  in  the  flowerpot-covers,  or  with  ribbon  hinges. 
The  middle  of  each  division  must  have  some  orna¬ 
mentation  on  it,  either  a  picture,  coloured  leaves,  &c. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  shade  must  be  scalloped  out, 
and  the  lower  edge  finished  off  with  a  silk  fringe  of  a 
colour  that  will  harmonise  well  with  the  whole. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  contriving  inexpensive 
yet  pleasing  Chri-.tmas  gifts  for  children.  One  unfailing 
source  of  amusement  is  a  scrap-book  well  filled  with 
pictures.  The  most  durable  are  those  with  brown 
holland  leaves,  bound  all  round  with  gay  ribbon  of 
various  colours.  This,  of  course,  takes  time  to  do 
nicely,  and  such  nice  strong  books  are  now  made  for 
newspaper  cuttings  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take 
so  much  trouble.  All  the  larger  pictures  should  have 
narrow  floral  borders  round  them,  which  are  sold  for 
the  purpose  at  most  stationers’  and  picture-dealers’.  We 
recently  saw  some  capital  pictures  of  scenes  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  which  all  the  characters  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  Japanese  costume.  The  effect  was  excellent, 
and  afforded  endless  amusement  to  the  little  owners  of 


wound  when  rolled  round  the  reel.  When  finished  a 
yard  measure  of  this  sort  may  be  inclosed  in  a  little 
cardboard  drum  or  in  a  gilt  walnut-shell.  These  drums, 
which  are  very  inexpensive,  may  be  bought  at  any  toy¬ 
shop  about  Christmas  time,  and  are  useful  for  Christmas- 
trees,  as  they  may  contain  so  many  different  things — 
sugarplums,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pins,  a  reel  of 
cotton  or  silk,  a  small  ball  of  string  or  a  pit-ce  of  wax. 
If  a  ball  of  string  is  inclosed  in  one,  a  small  hole  should 
be  bored  at  one  end  of  the  drum,  and  through  this 
should  be  passed  the  inner  end  of  the  string,  so  that 
the  string  may  be  pulled  through  without  any  fear  of 
its  being  entangled.  To  many  people  a  piece  of  wax 
for  their  thread  is  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  work-basket.  A  piece  of  smooth  wax 
candle  about  two  inches  long  is  all  that  is  required. 


the  scrap-book.  little  boys  are  always  fond  of  playing 
at  horses.  Tne  best  reins  are  those  made  of  plain 
knitting,  about  two  inches  wide  and  two  and  a  half 
yards  long.  A  piece  about  nine  inches  long  must  be 
turned  up  at  each  end  to  form  loops,  through  which  the 
arms  aie  passed. 

Very  petty  little  gifts  may  be  made  with  variegated 
and  bright-tinted  leaves.  Collect  the  brightest  and  most 
perfect  leaves,  gathering  them  if  possible  from  the  tree 
itself  in  preference  to  picking  them  up  from  the  ground. 
To  dry  them  place  them  between  the  leaves  of  an  old 
heavy  book,  or  between  sheets  of  newspaper ;  shift 
them  every  two  or  three  days  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry  and  flat.  Another  and  a  quicker  way  of  drying 
them  is  to  press  them  under  a  hot  iron  until  they  are 
dry,  but  not  so  dry  that  they  are  brittle.  For  thin 
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d^icate  leaves  the  iron  must  be  cooler  than  for  the 
thicker  and  firmer  ones.  Some  people  think  that  if 
dried  in  this  way  they  retain  their  colour  longer.  Gum 
should  be  used  to  fasten  them  to  the  paper  or  card,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  use  as  little 
as  possible,  or  they  will  shrivel.  Put  them  under 
pressure  again,  and  when  they  are  dry  varnish  them 
slightly.  For  small  anicles  gum  is  as  good  as  anything. 
With  the  exerdse  of  a  little  taste  very  artistic  groups 
may  be  made,  and  many  knickknacks  can  be  ornamented 
with  coloured  leaves,  such  as  blotting-cases,  needle- 
books,  picture-frames,  albums,  screens,  stamp-cases, 
scrap-books,  lamp-shades,  Christmas  cards,  menu  cards, 
and  even  boxes  and  gipsy  tables.  When  ornamenting 
the  latter  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  leaves  lie 
perfectly  flat,  and  they  must  be  varnished  with  copal 
varnish.  When  doing  this  work  the  idea  of  mixing 
berries  with  the  leaves  is  naturally  suggested  to  our 
minds.  Alas  !  as  yet  no  successful  means  of  preserving 
them  has  been  contrived.  They  •will  shrivel,  in  spite  of 
careful  drying,  sealing  the  stems  and  inclosing  them  in 
air-tight  tin  boxes,  and  other  ingenious  devices. 

While  on  the  subject  of  autumn  fruits  I  must  briefly 
describe  a  method  in  which  such  dry  fruits  as  acorns, 
beech-nuts,  &c.,  may  be  utilised.  It  is  chiefly  applicable 
to  the  decoration  of  the  frames  of  pictures  and  looking- 
glasses.  The  frame  which  you  intend  to  ornament  must 
first  be  covered  with  brown  paper  or  stained  with  stain¬ 
ing  liquid,  and  the  cones,  acorns.  See.,  stuck  on  with 
strong  glue.  Many  people  ingeniously  construct  various 
flowers  out  of  the  fruits,  &c.,  that  they  use.  Thus 
the  scales  of  fir-cones  are  mounted  to  resemble  roses, 
and  the  hairy  cups  of  beech-nuts  moss  rosebuds.  This 
requires  much  patience  and  ingenuity,  and  I  think,  after 
all,  to  use  the  fruits  in  their  natural  form  is  the  best. 
They  must  be  varnished  with  copal  varnish,  and  when 
finished  this  work  will  be  found  to  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  leather-work  so  fashionable  a  short 
time  ago.  Nice  little  receptacles  for  small  logs  of  wood 
may  be  made  in  this  way,  by  ornamenting  a  small 
wooden  box  as  described  above. 

Capital  chatelaines  for  children  may  be  made  of  brown 
holland,  trimmed  with  red  braid,  or  embroidered  in 
crewels,  ribbon,  velvet,  or  print.  Make  first  a  bind  for 
the  waist  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  then  stitch  six  little 
flat  bands  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  attach  them  carefully  to  one  side  of  the  waistband, 
and  to  the  other  side  fasten  a  small  square  pocket  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  waistband  is  worn  the 
straps  will  hang  on  the  left  side  and  the  pocket  on  the 
right.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  straps  must  be 
fastened  something  necessary  for  needlework — a 
thimble  in  a  little  brown  holland  bag,  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  a  sheath  (if  a  folding  pair  cannot  be  obtained),  a  flat 
pincushion,  a  case  for  needles,  and  a  reel  of  black  and 
one  of  white  cotton.  These  are  the  most  useful  articles 
for  this  purpose,  but  some  chatelaines  may  have  writing 
materials  attached  to  them — thus  a  note-book,  ink- 
eraser,  pencil,  penholder,  box  of  pens,  and  a  penknife 
or  a  ruler,  may  be  substituted  for  the  note-book,  and  the 
note-book  placed  in  the  pocket  at  the  side. 

Spill-cases  are  always  useful,  and  may  be  made  in 


many  pretty  forms.  One  of  the  newest  is  that  of  a 
slipper  without  a  heel.  A  round  hole  is  made  near 
where  the  heel  should  be,  by  which  it  is  hung  to  the 
wall.  At  most  fancy  shops  these  may  now  be  bought 
cut  out  in  silver  perforated  cardboard,  needing  only  to 
be  embroidered  in  coloured  silks.  Other  spill-cases, 
suitable  for  a  nursery  or  children’s  room,  may  be  made 
by  cutting  the  figure  of  a  lady  out  of  a  coloured  fashion 
plate ;  at  the  back  stick  a  small  round  case  of  card¬ 
board,  so  that  it  does  not  show  at  all  from  the  front. 
If  preferred,  the  case  at  the  back  may  be  pointed  in 
shape  like  the  “  sugar-papers”  in  which  grocers  pack 
up  small  quantities  of  their  wares,  or  it  may  be  square, 
if  this  is  thought  to  be  easier  to  make.  The  figure 
ought  to  stand  quite  firmly  when  placed  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  of  course  a  picture  of  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a 
child,  or  any  other  device,  will  be  equally,  and  perhaps 
more,  suitable. 

Pockets  similar  to  toilet-tidies  may  be  made  by  taking 
the  bottom  or  lid  of  a  box  the  size  required,  and  sticking 
one  side  of  it  in  the  middle  of  a  large,  diamond-shaped 
piece  of  cardboard.  Ornament  it  with  coloured  paper, 
pictures,  &c.,  and  finish  it  off  at  t’.ie  top  with  a  loop  of 
bright  ribbon  to  hang  it  up  by. 

Cases  similar  to  these  to  hang  on  the  wall  for  letters 
are  made  thus  : — Cut  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  twelve 
inches  long,  make  a  point  at  the  top  like  the  flap  of  an 
envelope,  and  bind  it  all  round  with  narrow  bright 
ribbon.  At  the  bottom  turn  up  four  inches,  so  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  flat  pocket.  Lace  it  up  at  each  side  with 
ribbon  or  cord,  and  in  the  point  bore  a  round  hole. 
The  letter-case  may  be  hung  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
nail  put  through  this  hole,  or  a  loop  of  ribbon  may  be 
passed  through  the  hole,  and  it  may  be  hung  up  so. 
Cases  like  these  on  a  much  larger  and  stronger  scale  are 
useful  for  hanging  up  in  libraries  for  holding  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  &c.  They  offer  great  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  decorating  them ;  autumn  leaves 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  something 
bold  and  effective  is  needed.  Pockets  of  the  same 
shape  as  these,  but  made  of  brown  holland  trimmed  with 
coloured  braid,  crash  embroidered  in  crewels,  &c.,  will 
be  found  very  handy  to  hang  inside  a  wardrobe  for 
holding  boots  and  shoes. 

Pretty  ornaments  for  the  centre  of  a  drawing-room 
table  may  be  made  of  three  sticks  tied  together  at  the 
top.  Hang  to  the  middle  of  them  by  a  cord  a  little 
basket  such  as  is  now  sold  for  a  few  pence  at  most 
basket-shops.  Cover  the  whole  with  gold  leaf  or  tin- 
foil,  taking  care  that  the  corners  are  well  covered,  and 
that  the  sticks  are  so  hidden  beneath  it  that  one  cannot 
see  the  surface  of  the  wood  anywhere.  If  the  basket 
is  large  and  strong  enough  to  hold  a  small  pot  of  flowers, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not  large  enough  for  this,  put  a  glass 
inside  it  that  will  contain  a  few  cut  flowers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  gone  before  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  describe  any  work  but  what  is  simple 
and  easily  made  at  home  even  by  children  wishing  to 
surprise  their  elders  with  little  gifts  of  their  own  manu¬ 
facture,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
value  of  the  gift  which  gives  most  pleasure  to  the  re¬ 
cipient,  but  the  spirit  of  love  in  which  it  is  given. 

E.  T.  M. 
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'And  Enid  fell  in  longing  for  a  dress.” — Idylls  of  the  Kiiiff. 


ND  Enid  would  have  had  every  excuse  if 
she  had  seen  the  delightful  silks  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  at  the  establishment 
of  Mesks.  a.  Lasenby  Liberty  and 
Co.,  218,  Regent-street.  Their  Indian 
silks  would  make  ideal  dresses,  so  exquisitely 
S  soft  is  the  fabric  and  so  perfect  the  colouring. 
»  All  the  most  artistic  and  newest  shades  are 
^  represented.  The  Nagpore  silks  form  one  variety 
P  of  these  pure  silk  textures  ;  they  are  admirably 
w  suited  to  the  present  clinging  style  of  costume, 

^  being  soft  and  light,  and  draping  in  the  most 

graceful  folds.  Among  the  colours  I  noticed  one  of  the 
most  perfect  shades  of  red  (now  so  very  fashionable) 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  enough  to  make  every 
woman  wish  to  be  a  brunette,  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  wear  such  a  glorious  colour.  But,  e/j  revanche,  there 
are  for  the  blonde  the  most  delicious  blues.  One,  a  pale 
shade  of  turquoise,  would  be  eminently  suited  for  a 
dinner  dress.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  dark¬ 
haired  have  the  greater  choice  in  these  beautiful  tints. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  russet  that  a  ftur  woman  must 
adore  only  at  a  distance,  but  which  would  set  off  a 
teint  brun  to  the  greatest  perfection.  This  colour  is  as 
valuable  in  furniture  as  it  is  in  dress.  The  walls  of  the 
Continental  Picture  Gallery  in  Pall-Mall  are  painted  in 
exactly  the  shade,  and  none  could  be  better  for  throw- 
ing  up  pictures.  Olive-greens,  ranging  from  the  be¬ 
coming  tilleul  to  that  of  feuille  ntorte,  and  maize,  also 
belong  to  the  repertory  ot  the  “  nutte-browne  mayde,” 
and  there  is  a  soft  pink  which  must  go  into  the  same 
category. 

Messrs.  Liberty  are  expecting  shortly  to  receive  a 
consignment  of  these  silks  in  a  thicker  quality,  the  price 
of  which  will  be  25s.  the  piece  of  7  yards,  34  inches 
wide,  whereas  those  I  have  described  above  cost  only  a 
guinea.  Two  pieces  are  sufficient  to  make  the  dress, 
or  less,  if  they  are  made  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
Madras  muslins,  a  very  soft,  transparent  material  made 
in  the  same  shades  as  the  Nagpore  silks.  These  are 
50  inches  wide,  and  cost  25s.  the  piece  of  twelve  yards. 
Among  them  I  notice  some  whose  texture  resembles 
that  of  rice-paper.  They  are  in  shades  of  white  and 
grey,  and  would  give  a  very  Oriental  and  striking 
character  to  a  ball-dress. 

The  Hyderabad  silks  are  thicker  than  the  Nagpore, 
and  are  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  colours  are  beautiful 
and  very  uncommon.  The  price  is  30s.  per  piece  of 
10  yards,  34  inches  wide. 

The  Ivory  White  Indian  silks  have  fascinated  me 
more  than  any  material  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Imagine  crepe  idealised  into  the  softest  silk  with  the 


most  perfect  and  brilliant  sheen,  and  you  gain  some 
small  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  fabrics,  which  are 
also  made  in  black.  The  price  of  the  loveliest  is  50s. 
per  piece  of  seven  yards,  ^6  inches  wide.  Send  for 
patterns  before  you  buy  your  next  dinner  or  ball  dress. 
White  is  now  the  favourite  evening  wear,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  economical  than  these  silks,  which  not 
only  wash  like  foulard,  but  actually  improve  in  the 
process. 

Another  advantage  is  that  they  take  embroidery  so 
well,  and  are  very  pleasant  to  embroider  upon.  On 
the  russet  I  have  described,  for  instance,  a  pattern  of 
acorns  and  oak-leaves  in  their  natural  colours  would  be 
very  good.  On  the  pale  blue,  what  could  be  lovelier 
than  a  running  pattern  of  apple-blossoms  ?  And  on  the 
pale  pink,  forget-me-nots  or  white  blossoms  with  brown 
foliage  would  be  perfect. 

I  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  begin  embroidering 
in  anticipation  of  next  summer,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  will  be  quite  as  fashionable  as  it  has  been  during 
the  two  last  seasons. 

Mr.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
traces  any  design  on  ladies’  own  materials  at  a  very  low 
charge,  and  for  those  who  prefer  to  trace  them  them¬ 
selves  he  sells  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  2s.  6d. 

Messrs,  liberty  and  Co.  also  import  thicker  mate¬ 
rials.  Their  Indian  Ritta  Cloths  are  composed  of  the 
very  finest  camel-hair  in  the  softest  shades  of  grey, 
brown,  and  stone-colour.  The  price  is  4s.  per 
piece,  consisting  of  1 1  yards  30  inches  wide.  Their 
Pushmeena  Cloths  resemble  the  finest  and  softest  cash- 
mere,  and  are  also  sold  in  dress  lengths  of  9  yards,  50 
inches  wide,  the  price  being  £S  8s. 

The  Royal  Chamois  Cloth,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  John  Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester, 
is  very  soft  and  in  pretty  colours.  One  has  stripes  of 
soft  shades  of  brown  and  grey  with  pink.  Another 
has  stripes  of  blue  and  grey,  and  a  third  with  alternate 
stripes  of  dark  brown  and  stone  colour  is  extremely 
ladylike  and  artistic  as  well.  These  are  suitable  for 
dressing-gowns,  skirts,  and  children’s  dresses. 

Mr.  Noble’s  Pattern-Book  of  Linens  shows  some 
very  inexpensive  materials.  Some  bird-eye  diaper, 
36  inches  wide,  is  sold  at  ll^d.  per  yard,  and  a  very 
fine  quality  of  the  same  at  is.  3<I*  Some  cream- 
coloured  nursery  diaper,  21  inches  wide,  is  only  6^d. 
per  yard.  I  particularly  admire  the  Barnsley  diaper, 
26  inches  wide,  at  Is.  qd.  per  yard.  Cream-coloured 
holland,  38  inches  wide,  is  very  cheap  at  6|d.  the 
yard.  (A  heavy  make  of  brown  holland  costs  7jd. 
Another,  of  a  fine  quality,  would  make  charming 
dresses  ;  it  is  9Jd.  per  yard.  A  heavy  Irish  linen. 
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32  inches  wide,  is  Is.  4^d.  per  yard.  Roll  towelling, 
14  inches  wide,  is  only  2d.  per  yard.  Sixteen  inches 
wide,  it  costs  2  ^d.  Scoured  diaper  roll  towelling,  very 
heavy  and  strong,  costs  5id.,  18  inches  wide.  The 
crepe  roll  towelling,  very  strong  and  thick,  costs  6|d., 
same  width. 

Blue  check  linen  dusters,  22  inches  by  26,  cost 
4s.  pd.  per  dozen.  Turkey  red  or  green  damask 
tablecloths  cost  from  4s.  to  6s.  pd.,  according  to  size. 

These  prices  show  what  a  great  advantage  lies  in 
buying  pure  and  durable  goods  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  especially  in  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Noble  is 
willing  to  sell  so  small  a  quantity  as  half-a-dozen  yards. 
His  table-linen  is  equally  moderate  in  price,  and  I  can 
more  especially  recommend  the  damasks  marked  G,  H, 
and  I  in  pattern-book,  having  had  satisfactory  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  wearing  qualities.  Twenty-seven-inch 
napkins  in  H  cost  31s.  the  dozen,  and  a  tablecloth 
2^  yards  square  costs  24s.  6d. 

Cream  damask  towels  cost  9s.  the  dozen,  24  inches 
wide  by  40  long.  I  tried  some  cream-coloured  damask 
table-napkins  some  time  ago,  and  find  that  they  are 
now  a  much  better  colour  than  the  napkins  that  were 
originally  white.  These  can  be  had  at  as  low  a  price 
as  4s.  the  dozen,  up  to  lls.  6d. 

A  packet  of  patterns  of  goods  for  village  clubs, 
hospitals,  charities,  &c.,  is  worthy  of  inspection,  con¬ 
taining  specimens  of  inexpensive  linseys,  flannels,  and 
shirtings.  A  grey  wincey  at  P®*"  7^’’^  is  good 
value.  Some  of  them  are  as  low  as  3d.  per  yard. 

Messrs.  Burton  and  Co.,  of  Wellington,  Somer¬ 
set,  have  just  issued  their  new  pattern-books  for  1879. 
A  very  thick  navy  blue  serge,  40  inches  wide, at  3s.  I  id., 
is  suitable  for  boys’  clothes.  The  Royal  Military  Serge, 
at  4s.  I  id.,  is  54  inches  wide,  and  has  plenty  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  Government  serge  is  finer  in  quality,  and 
costs  3s.  6d.  per  yard  ;  width  29  inches.  Thickest  of 
all  is  the  Royal  Naval  Serge,  54  inches,  at  4s.  1 1  d. 
The  Royal  Estamene  is  a  pleasant  mixture  of  serge 
and  cashmere,  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  8d. 
per  yard  to  3s.  4d.  This  is  in  all  colours.  The  new 
Foule  serge  is  very  light  and  soft,  yet  warm,  width 
26  inches,  is.  o^d.  per  yard.  These  are  in  all  the  new 
colours — mouse  colour,  greys,  and  browns.  Some  of 
the  olive-greens  are  very  good  in  colour.  The  cash- 
mere  serge  of  the  Roy^  Wellington  WooUen  Com¬ 
pany  has  already  been  mentioned  with  praise  in  this 
Magazine.  The  new  Thibetian  cloth  is  dotted  over 
with  fine  silky  hmrs  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  cloth 
itself.  The  effect  is  very  good.  The  pure  wool 
Melton  cloth  resembles  extremely  fine  cloth,  and  is 
very  close  and  fine  in  texture.  The  width  is  27  inches, 
the  price  2s.  3d.  per  yard.  The  Crepena  cashmere 
has  a  broken  surface  resembling  crape,  but  of  course  a 
much  more  substantial  fabric.  The  paler  shades  of 
cashmere  in  the  pattern-book  are  very  delicate  and 
subdued.  A  glance  at  them  immediately  suggests 
bridesmaids.  Tartan  is  represented  in  the  all-wool 
plaid,  width  26  inches,  price  2s.  2d. 

The  excellence  of  the  machine  and  hand-sewing 
silks  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Lister  and  Co.,  of 
Manningham  Mills,  Bradford,  is  principally  owing 


to  the  superior  machinery  employed  in  the  various 
processes,  much  of  this  machinery  being  protected  by 
letters  patent.  Some  of  the  advantages  thus  secured 
are  extreme  evenness  of  thread  and  almost  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  the  knots  and  lumps  too  frequently  found  in 
twists  and  sewings,  and  which  are  even  more  incon¬ 
venient  and  annoying  in  machine  work  than  in  that 
done  by  hand.  Their  knitting  silks  are  deservedly 
popular,  being  perfectly  pure  and  unweighted,  like  all 
the  rest  of  their  manufactures.  They  are  remarkably 
even,  and  are  conveniently  rolled  in  round  flat  balls. 
Their  filoselles  are  in  every  shade  which  could  possibly 
be  required,  Messrs.  Lister  keeping  up  with,  and  even 
ahead  of,  the  fashion,  in  this  and  other  respects.  Their 
buttonhole  twist  is  sold  by  retailers  in  small  reels  con- 
tmning  12  yards,  at  id.  per  reel.  A  box  of  their  50- 
yard  reels  of  machine  and  hand-sewing  silks  would  be 
a  good  investment  for  dressmakers,  saving  the  time 
and  trouble  of  matching  each  separate  dress  at  various 
shops.  All  the  fashionable  colours  are  represented  in 
these  boxes.  Messrs.  Lister’s  Embroidery  and  Corset 
Silks  are  much  used  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  sold  by  Messrs.  Robin¬ 
son  AND  Cleaver,  of  Belfast,  will  be  found  as  inex¬ 
pensive  as  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  manufactured  by 
the  same  firm.  They  are  of  pure  linen,  and  nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  collars  of  really  fine  linen  at  so  low  a 
price  as  4s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Children’s  turned-down 
collars  at  3s.  Ild.  per  dozen  are  equally  fine.  Those 
of  the  stand-up  shape  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 
Children’s  reversible  cuffs,  of  similar  quality,  cost 
5s.  Ild.  per  dozen  pair.  Limerick  Point  Lace  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cleaver  at  prices  varying  from  3s*  I  id.  to  17s.  6d. 
Tatting  and  Irish  Point  Crochet  sets  may  also  be  had 
at  very  low  prices. 

Their  Cambric  and  Clear  Lawn  Handkerchiefs  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  sold  at  wonderfully  low  prices.  Gentle¬ 
men’s  size,  at  12s.  the  dozen,  are  of  fine  cambric,  hem¬ 
stitched.  A  larger  size,  of  the  same  quality,  may  be 
had  at  17s.  3d.  the  dozen.  Those  at  8s.  Ild.  the 
dozen  are  of  cambric,  with  a  fine  border,  ready 
hemmed.  Ladies’  handkerchiefs,  of  very  fine  cambric, 
may  be  had  in  any  width  of  hem,  stitched,  at  los.  6d. 
the  dozen.  They  are  really  of  beautiful  quality.  Those 
at  5s.  Ild.  the  dozen  are  also  of  cambric,  and  have  a 
very  pretty  border.  They  are  ready  hemmed  for  use. 
Children’s  handkerchiefs  may  be  had,  ready  hemmed 
for  use,  at  4s.  a  dozen.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver 
also  deal  in  table  linen,  sheetings,  towelling,  &c.,  and 
send  parcels  carriage  free  on  orders  amounting  to 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  147,  Regent- 
street,  have  produced  a  new  variety  of  their  well- 
known  Irish  Poplins  in  the  form  of  a  broken  check. 
It  is  made  in  various  combinations  of  colours,  such  as 
brown  and  stone,  biscuit  and  green,  and  many  others. 
The  effect  is  very  good.  Another  new  fabric,  the 
Imperial  Irish  Poplin,  is  made  specially  with  a  view  to 
dinner  and  evening  dresses.  It  is  lighter  than  poplin, 
yet  retains  all  its  excellent  characteristics.  It  drapes  ex¬ 
quisitely,  and  is  made  in  white  and  all  delicate  colours. 

Another  special  make,  entitled  the  Royal,  is  not  so 


9SQ* — Auri'MN  Dressis. 

Mantle  on  Fip.  i,  Flat  Pattern,  i*.  6d— Madame  A.  Leteliieb,  te,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covcnt  Garden. 


Flat  Pattern,  Fig.  i,  is.  9d, 


th^Post^Office^iiig-street,  Covcnt  Garden 
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heavy  as  tabinet,  but  quite  as  effective.  These  varieties 
cauDot  fail  to  increase  the  already  great  popularity  of 
Irish  poplin. 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  sell  a  wedding  outfit  of 
poplins  for  the  sum  of  ^^23  5®*  This  comprises  eighty 
yards  of  poplin,  including  twenty  yards  of  a  rich  white 
quality  for  the  bridal  dress,  and  sixty  of  any  colour  for 
the  bridesmaids. 

The  Dome  Blacklead  manufactured  by  Messrs.  E. 
James  and  Sons,  of  Pltmouth,  was  among  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exhibirion.  It  may  be  wondered  how  so  homely  an 
article  as  blacklead  may  be  rendered  even  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  much  less  picturesque,  but  any  one  who 
noticed  this  case  must  have  ben  struck  by  the  shining 
dome-like  forms  of  the  plumbago  grouped  together  in 
masses.  A  pmr  of  hands  illustrated  the  cleanly  mode 
of  application  of  this  most  cleanly  of  blackleads. 

The  neat  and  convenient  cases  in  which  the  mustard 
of  Messrs.  Barrincer  and  Brown  was  packed  were 
also  among  the  objects  of  admiration  at  the  World’s 
Great  Show,  now  passed  away. 

The  Mincing  and  Sausage  Machines  patented 
by  Messrs.  Coppard  and  Sons,  of  Manchester,  are 
invaluable  in  the  kitchen  cf  every  house,  large  and 
small,  so  efficacious,  useful,  and  durable  are  they. 
Their  construction  is  so  simple  that  they  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  even  the  most  stupid  of 
stupid  servants.  They  cut  from  a  pound  to  ten  pounds 
of  meat  per  minute.  The  whole  of  the  inside  is  made 
of  malleable  iron,  and  is  well  finished  and  tinned,  ren¬ 
dering  it  perfectly  wholesome  and  easily  kept  clean  and 
fresh.  TTie  Dinner  Mincer”  patented  by  the  same 
firm  will  be  found  invaluable  for  invalids,  cl^dren,  and 
persons  with  defective  teeth. 

The  two  cases  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  Binm’s 
Patent  Endless  Blind  Cord  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  from  the  beauty  of  the  Alexandra  Silk  EKamond 
Trimming  Cord,  and  the  display  of  cushions,  smoking- 
caps,  and  cosies,  all  braided  and  prettily  finished.  The 
Endless  Curtain  Loops  exhibited  also  are  a  most  con¬ 


venient  arrangement,  and  the  whole  exhibit  has 
obtained  the  highest  special  medals. 

In  noticing  the  soaps  of  Messrs.  F.  S.  Cleaver  and 
Sons,  33,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  last  month,  I  made 
the  mistake  of  calling  their  Terebene  Soap  “  turpentine 
soap,”  an  error  I  now  rectify.  Another  mistake  was 
made  in  omitting  the  name  of  Nicholson  from  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Brough,  of  Leek. 

Peace,  as  has  been  well  said,  has  its  triumphs  as 
well  as  war,  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  victors  in 
the  late  great  “  dvil  war”  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  are 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson  with  their  sewing- 
machines.  The  superiority  of  these  over  the  eighty 
varieties  exhibited  has  gained  the  “  Grand  Prize,”  a 
model  of  which  we  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  our 


readers.  Only  one  hundred  of  these  “  Grand  Prizes’’ 
were  awarded,  and  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
ordinary  “  Gold  Medd,”  which  is  only  a  secondary 
prize.  The  value  of  this  Grand  Prix  medal  has  been 
computed  at  750  francs,  the  size  being  four  times  as 
large  as  these  iUustrations.  This  is  a  splendid  proof 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  machines  of  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  offices  are 
at  21,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  139,  Regent- 
street,  and  when  added  to  former  victories  at  previous 
exhibitions  makes  an  admirable  sum  total  of  achieve¬ 
ments.  No  less  is  it  a  gain  to  the  public  to  be  guided 
in  their  opinion  of  an  indispensable  article  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  jury  of  competent,  critical,  and  unprejudiced 
authorities. 

Humming-Bird. 


TO  A  BABY. 


Well,  dear  little  mortal. 

Set  down  on  life’s  portal. 

With  never  a  question  of  chmce  or  of  will. 

Small  pilgrim,  set  out 
On  a  journey  of  doubt. 

With  your  shrine  at  the  top  of  a  troublesome  hill. 

Look  about  with  those  eyes 
Full  of  grave,  sweet  surprise. 

And  say  what  you  think  of  the  world,  now  you’re  in  it  ? 
Is  it  best  worth  your  while 
To  meet  life  with  a  smile  ? 

Or  a  frown,  that  you  ever  were  forced  to  begin  it  ? 


Ah,  **  Life”  is  the  name 
Of  a  curious  game  I 

And  whether  we  smile,  child,  or  whether  we  frown. 
We  must  each  play  in  turn. 

Though  we  scarcely  may  learn 
The  rules  of  the  game  till  the  cards  are  thrown  down  ; 
’Tis  a  queer  hurry-skurry. 

Full  of  bother  and  worry. 

For  each  player  comes  in  with  some  trick  of  his  own ; 
But  the  secret  of  winning 
Ues  all  in  beginning. 

So  be  sure  yon  are  right,  child,  then—**  Play  it  altme !” 
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948. — Walking  Dbksses. 

1.  Fromenadc  costume  of  dark  grey  Indian  caslimerc,  walking 
ength.  The  skirt  has  a  box-pleating  and  a  pleated  flounce  of 
cashmere,  and  the  long  polonaise,  which  is  raised  and  draped  at  the 
back,  is  trimmed  with  grey  satin,  woven  with  velvet  stripes. 
Similar  trimming  is  arranged  on  the  jacket  bodice,  which  fastens 
down  the  front  with  pearl  buttons.  At  the  back  rosette  of  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  velvet.  The  back  view  of  this  dress  is  given  on  our 
Pattern  Sheet. 

2.  Dress  of  fawn-coloured  cashmere.  The  skirt  has  a  closely- 
pleated  flounce,  trimmed  with  a  vandyked  border  of  cashmere, 
bound  with  brown  grosgrain  silk.  Long  tunic  very  much  raised, 
and  trimmed  round  the  lower  edge  with  yandykes  of  grosgrain, 
relieved  by  a  brown  braid,  interwoven  with  gold  thread.  At  the 
back  loops  and  ends  of  brown  grosgi'ain  ribbon.  Jacket  of  cashmere, 
with  pleated  folds  of  brown  grosgrain  and  Vandykes  to  correspond 
with  those  on  the  tunic. 

949. — Walking  Deessbs. 

Costume  for  promenade  of  claret  India  muslin.  Skirt  of  walking 
length,  arranged  in  close  single  folds,  and  trimmed  with  striped 
velvet  and  satin  of  the  same  colour.  The  drapery  at  the  back  has  a 
broad  band  of  satin,  with  diagonal  stripes  of  velvet.  Square  pockets 
of  velvet  and  satin.  Jacket  bodice  cut  round  the  lower  edge  at  the 
back  into  vandyked  tabs,  bound  with  satin,  above  a  close  kilting  of 
plain  claret-coloured  satin.  In  front  the  jacket  is  trimmed  with  a 
plastron  and  band  of  striped  velvet  and  satin  buttoning  down  the 
front.  Tight  sleeves  with  vandyked  cuff  and  friU  of  striped  satin. 

2.  Dress  of  Indian  cashmere,  trimmed  with  plisscs  of  silk  and 
bias  band  of  pleated  silk.  Nine  rows  of  narrow  braid  trim  the 
deep  flounce,  which  has  two  pleated  frills  as  heading.  The  front 
view  of  this  dress  is  given  on  our  Pattern  Sheet. 

950. — Winter  Bonnets. 

1.  Capote  of  felt  plush,  silver  grey,  with  large  Alsatian  bow  at 
the  top  of  the  crown ;  the  ends  passed  through  gilt  rings  form 
strings  beneath  the  chin.  On  the  side  is  mounted  a  bunch  of  flexible 
balls  in  grey  velvet,  placed  at  the  foot  of  an  aigrette,  well  trimmed. 
A  second  aigrette  at  the  back  of  the  crown. 

2.  Bonuct  of  black  felt.  A  very  large  upturned  brim,  lined  with 
black  velvet,  on  which  are  lightly  placed  two  Corsian  blackbirds, 
with  metallic  plumage.  Fine  white  feather  surrounds  the  front, 
fastened  by  an  ornament  in  cisele  metal. 

3.  Chapeau  Boyard  in  fine  Swedish  kid,  slate  colour.  Two  grey 
feathers  cross  each  other  on  the  top,  and  shelter,  as  it  were,  a 
large  brown  bird,  with  outstretched  wings.  The  pointed  and  raised 
shape  of  this  bonnet  enables  one  to  see  the  inside  lining,  which  is  of 
pcri4t  velvet. 

951. — Winter  Bonnets  and  Hats. 

1.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt,  with  high  crown  and  turned-down  brim. 
Hound  the  outer  edge  a  thick  gold  cord  and  a  broad  gold  braid 
inside.  The  trimming  consists  of  grey  velvet  and  grosgrain  silk.  A 
bow  of  velvet  is  placed  at  the  side,  confined  by  a  bronze  agrafe. 
Two  white  ostrich  feathers  in  the  front.  Strings  of  grey  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

2.  Hat  for  girls  from  four  to  six  years  old.  The  crown  is  covered 
with  satin  of  a  pale  brown  shade,  the  turned-down  brim  with  velvet 
of  a  darker  tint.  A  trimming  of  the  velvet,  lined  with  the  satin,  is 
arranged  in  double  pleats  round  the  hat  and  ends  in  bows  on  the 
left  side.  Two  iwvs  of  thick  brown  silk  cord  are  placed  on  this 
trimming,  finished  off  with  loops  and  tassels.  In  the  front,  on  the 
left  side,  are  small  shaded  gold-brown  feathers,  and  cock’s  feathers 
of  the  same  colour  hang  from  under  the  brim  at  the  buck. 

3.  Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  a  large  crown  and  narrow  brim ; 
round  the  latter  a  double  row  of  black  satin  piping  cord.  Folds  of 
the  same  material  arc  placed  on  one  side,  aud  confined  by  a  bronze 
agrafe  at  the  back ;  on  the  other  side  arc  two  white  ostrich  feathers, 
which  curl  under  the  brim  at  the  back  ;  in  front  a  rosette-shaped 
arrangement  of  silk  and  velvet.  The  border  is  of  folds  of  velvet 
with  bronze  flics. 

4.  Chapcuu-capotc  for  children,  of  white  cashmere.  A  niching  of 
fringed  white  silk  ribbon  and  border  of  white  lace,  white  ostrich 
feathers,  and  silk  strings. 

5.  White  felt  hat  with  depressed  crown.  The  brim,  which  is 
narrow  in  front  and  broad  at  the  back,  is  lined  with  claret-coloured 
velvet ;  bauds  of  the  same  material  are  placed  round  the  hat,  and 
arranged  in  bows  under  an  agrafe  in  front.  At  the  back  a  small 
bird,  from  under  whose  wings  white  cock’s  feathers  are  brought 
towards  the  front. 


952. — Ladies’  and  Childben’s  Dresses. 

I.  Paletot  for  girls  of  S  to  7  years  old.  Tight-fitting  paletot  of 
black  drap  dcs  Indcs,  trimmed  with  black  soutache  and  bows  of 
black  satin  ribbon.  Square  pockets  with  pleated  frillings  of  black 
grosgrain  silk  and  bows  of  black  cordc'd  silk. 

2  and  on  our  Pattern  Sheet.  Mantelet  of  fawn-coloured  vigogne 
lined  with  lutestring.  The  trimming  consists  of  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade,  a  double  row  of  wavy  silk  fringe  and  bows  of  satin  ribbon. 

3.  Paletot  for  boys  of  4  toslS  years  old.  Double-breasted  paletot 
of  dark  blue  reversible  cloth,  fastened  aslant  with  a  double  row  of 
passementerie  buttons,  with  braiding  of  black  soutache,  and  edged 
with  a  border  of  curly  grey  astrachan.  Hound  cap  to  correspond 
with  dark  grey  wing. 

4  and  955. — Long  paletot  of  black  satin  and  black  velvet.  The 
latter  material  is  arranged  in  a  front  piece,  relieved  by  passe¬ 
menterie  buttons  on  each  side,  and  in  deep  cuffs.  A  waved  silk 
fringe  forms  the  collar,  and  is  carried  in  folds  down  the  centre  of 
the  velvet. 

5.  Dress  for  girls  of  4  to  6  years  old.  Princess  dress  of  fawn- 
coloured  cashmere,  with  closely-pleated  flounces  and  bands  of  the 
same  material,  pipcKl  with  dark  red  grosgrain.  Three  folds  and  a 
pleated  flounce  of  grosgrain  trim  the  Airt.  Deep  collar  of  cashmer^ 
piped  with  grosgrain.  At  the  back  ^echarpe  of  grosgrain  ribbon 
with  fringed  ends. 

953  and  954. — Lace  Collar  and  Cuee. 

Deep  collar  and  cuff  of  mull  muslin,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace 
aud  insertion,  having  also  narrow  bands  of  stitched  cambric. 

955.— Back  View  oe  Fig.  4,  Illustration  952. 

956. — Case  for  Balls  oe  Thread. 

Case  of  black  leather  with  bell-shaped  glass  case,  fitted  with  hole 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  thread  is  passed.  We  gave  some 
time  ago  the  ptittern  for  the  embroidery  round  the  ease.  It  ht 
worked  over  canvas  with  blue,  pink,  and  olive  green  filoselle.  'The 
edges  of  the  work  are  covered  with  stamped  gold  paper. 

957  and  958.— Short  Skirt. 

Short  skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  bodice  of  plain  and  figured  brown 
cloth.  The  skirt  of  plain  brown  is  arranged  in  close  folds,  and 
trimmed  with  three  bunds  of  the  figured  material.  Short  tunic  of 
figured  cloth,  arranged  in  front  in  horizontal  folds,  and  falling  low 
at  the  back,  where  it  is  draped  and  lined  with  plain  brown.  'Tight- 
fitting  jacket  of  plain  brown,  fastened  down  the  front  with  peail 
buttons.  Brown  waistband  and  large  pearl  slide. 

959.— Handsome  Autumn  Dresses. 

1.  Dress  of  bronze-green  faille  and  cashmere.  The  trained  skirt 
is  of  silk,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  deep  niched  flounce,  and  at  the 
back  with  a  smaller  flounce  with  double  beading.  Cashmere  tunic, 
trimmed  round  the  opening  at  the  side  with  a  band  of  embroideiy- 
The  tunic  is  turned  back  ^in  Lavandierc  style.  A  bow  of  ribbon 
fastens  it  back.  At  the  back  it  is  draped  in  rather  a  bouffant  style. 
The  vest  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  revers,  one  side  of  which,  longer 
than  the  other,  crosses  over  and  fastens  at  the  waist  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon.  Bauds  of  embroidery  trim  all  the  edges.  Same  trimming 
on  the  sleeves  and  along  the  elbow  seam. 

2.  Large  demi-seoson  mantle  in  light  salmon-coloured  moss-cloth. 
The  shape  is  partly  that  of  the  dolman,  partly  of  the  visite,  and 
partly  of  the  paletot.  The  sleeves  are  placed  like  those  of  a  visite. 
The  back  has  one  seam  only.  The  ^nts  are  loose.  Pretty  em¬ 
broidery  in  two  shades  trims  the  back,  front,  and  sleeves.  A 
marabout  fringe  trims  all  the  edges,  including  the  neck.  Dress  of 
woollen  material  and  Pekin  velvet.  Cabriolet  bonnet  in  felt  matching 
the  mantle  iu  colour.  'The  trimming  cousbts  of  a  feather  and  satin 
ribbon,  both  matching  the  felt  in  colour. 

96o.-^Elegant  Hale-Mourning  Dress  in  Black  Lampas 
AND  Velvet. 

Princess  dress  with  long  train,  trimmed  round  the  edge  with  a 
baud  of  velvet.  A  velvet  plastron  forms  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  of  the  front,  the  latter  fastening  with  a  row  of  buttons  made 
of  satin  and  velvet.  A  laveuse  scarf,  trimmed  with  handsome  tassel 
fringe,  is  draped  over  the  front,  forming  five  folds.  The  sides  are 
lined  with  velvet,  and  turn  over  in  points.  A  passementerie  star 
fastens  the  top  of  these  large  revers,  and  from  it  issues  silk  cor^ 
which  falls  at  the  back  after  forming  several  bows  at  the  end  of  the 
plastron.  ITie  sleeves  are  of  velvet  with  round  cuff.  Hat  of  white 
felt,  trimmed  with  a  coronet  of  white  feathers  and  with  white  satia 
ribbon. 
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CELEBRATED  AUTHORESSES  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 

VIII. — MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 


JkOB^ARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD,  the  genial 
authoress  of  Our  Village^  was  the  only 
child  of  a  Hampshire  heiress  and  an  extra- 
vagant  young  physician.  There  was  a 
great  disparity,  not  only  in  fortune  but  in 
years,  between  the  couple.  Miss  Russell 
UJ  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world  with  £28,000 
'  R  in  money  besides  houses  and  lands  ;  Dr.  Mit- 
ford  had  nothing  but  good  looks  and  an  easy 
tI  sort  of  good-humour  to  recommend  him. 

'  u  Miss  Russell  was  plain  in  person  and  in  her 
\  W  thirty-sixth  year  when  the  marriage  took 
place,  while  Dr.  Mitford  was  only  twenty-five. 
Their  daughter  was  bom  at  Alresford  on  the  1 6th  of 
December,  1787  (her  biographers  say),  but  her  own 
words  are  **  1/88,  in  which  year,  at  a  quarter  before 
ten  at  night,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  born.”  She  soon 
became  a  petted  idol  with  both  patents.  Though  not 
a  pretty  child,  she  was  extremely  precocious,  and  could 
read  Whig  newspapers  at  three  years  of  age.  In  her 
Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life  she  tells  how  her  father 
used  to  perch  her  on  the  breakfast-table  to  exhibit  her 
one  accomplishment  to  his  friends,  who  admired  her  all 
the  more  because  “  she  was  a  funny  child,  appearing 
vounger  than  she  was,  and  gifted  with  an  affluence  of 
'urls,  which  made  her  look  as  if  she  were  twin  sister 
to  her  own  great  doll.”  Her  favourite  reading  was 
Percy* s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  the  breakfast- 
room,  when  she  first  possessed  herself  of  these  beloved 
ballads,  was,  she  says,  “  a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment, 
literally  lined  with  books,  which,  with  its  glowing  fire. 
Its  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  seemed  a  very  nest  of  English 
comfort.  The  windows  opened  on  a  large  old-fashioned 
garden,  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  pinks.”  Flowers  and  gardens  early  became 
her  favourite  hobby.  She  enthusiastically  describes  the 
country  rambles  of  her  childhood  in  one  of  her  early 
poems : — 

“  Oh  !  still  how  fresh  to  memory’s  eyes 
Those  hours  of  childish  bliss  arise, 

^Vhen  in  the  deep  and  tangled  dell 
I  plucked  the  flowers  I  loved  so  well. 

Or  on  the  primrose  bank  reclined. 

Gay  bouquets  formed  or  garlands  twined. 

Decked  hat  and  frock  in  flowery  state 
And  tottered  with  the  fragrant  weight. 

And  still  no  infant  better  loves 
To  view  the  primrose-spangled  groves.” 

But  the  pleasant  luxury  of  Alresford  soon  came  to 
an  end.  Dr.  Mitford,  who  had  the  disposal  of  his 
wife’s  fortune  (except  ;^3,5oo  in  the  Funds),  gambled 
and  squandered  till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  spent. 
The  furniture  and  library  had  to  be  sold,  and,  after  one 
move  to  Lyme  Regis,  the  Mitfords  were  to  be  found, 
about  the  year  1795  or  ’96,  in  shabby  lodgings  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Here  the  improvi¬ 
dent  doctor  had  taken  refuge  from  his  creditors.  Now 


came  that  coup  de  theatre^  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  which 
again  opened  the  golden  gate  of  fortune.  The  doctor 
took  his  little  girl  to  the  lottery  office  to  choose  the 
number.  A  quantity  of  tickets  were  thrown  down  on 
the  counter,  and  she  at  once  chose  the  number  2,224. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  the  whole  of  that  ticket,  for  the 
tickets  were  divided  into  shares,  but  the  spoiled  child 
was  resolute,  the  doctor  was  superstitious,  and  so  the 
sixteenth  of  that  particular  number  was  taken  home, 
the  remaining  shares  were  bought  up,  and  when  the 
lottery  was  drawn  Dr.  Mitford  was  the  happy  winner 
of  £20,000,  the  largest  prize  then  given  !  He  at  first 
thought  of  settling  this  sum  on  his  daughter,  but  such 
a  prudent  plan  was  soon  abandoned.  With  his  pockets 
again  replenished,  he  set  up  housekeeping  at  Reading, 
amiable  Mrs.  Mitford  looking  smilingly  on  while  he 
drove  his  phaeton,  kept  his  greyhounds,  and  enjoyed 
his  favourite  amusements  of  coursing  and  playing  whist, 
at  which  he  generally  lost. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Mitford  had  been  sent  to  school 
at  22,  Hans-place,  out  of  Sloane-street.  The  school 
was  kept  by  M.  and  Madame  St.  Quentin,  French 
emigrants,  well  born  and  bred.  They  were  assisted 
by  Miss  Rowden,  who  taught  Italian,  music,  and  draw¬ 
ing,  wrote  poetry  herself,  and  soon  became  Mary 
Mitford’s  fast  friend.  One  of  the  favourite  diversions 
of  the  pupils  was  acting  plays  and  dancing  ballets. 
They  succeeded  in  giving  a  representation  of  Hannah 
More’s  Search  after  Happiness,  in  which  Mary  Mitford 
took  the  part  of  Cleora.  A  full  account  of  the  joys, 
the  disappointments,  and  the  contretemps  of  this  per¬ 
formance  is  given  in  Our  Village,  and  it  had  no  doubt 
much  effect  in  awakening  the  dramatic  instincts  of  the 
little  country  girl,  who  was  eleven  years  old  when  her 
school  days  began.  She  was  short  and  decidedly  fat. 
Her  features,  taken  separately,  were  good  and  like  her 
father’s,  but  her  complexion  wanted  colour,  and  the 
general  effect  of  her  face  was  plain.  Her  expression 
was,  however,  bright  and  frank,  and  she  had  the  great 
charm  of  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice. 

During  her  school  days  she  wrote  a  number  of  letters 
to  her  “  dear  darlings’’  at  home,  and  they  show  an  ease 
and  a  freedom  from  effort  which  was  indeed  rare  among 
the  schoolgirls  of  that  time.  Pet  names  abound.  Her 
father  is  “  dear  old  Tod”  and  “  Dods  her  mother  is 
“  Mumpa”  and  “  Mumpsa and  she  herself  is  “  Mam 
Bonette”  and  “  Twart.” 

Dr.  Mitford,  who  loved  change,  had  now  bought  a 
farm  at  Graseley,  about  three  miles  from  Reading. 
Graseley  Court  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  Ber¬ 
tram  House  (so  called  to  show  that  the  doctor  belonged 
to  the  Mitfords  of  Bertram)  was  built  in  its  place.  To 
Bertram  House  Miss  Mitford  came  on  leaving  school 
in  1802.  She  could  neither  dance  well  nor  curtsey  well, 
and  had  a  perfect  horror  of  practising  music,  but  she 
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had  acquired  a  taste  for  books  of  all  kinds,  and  poetry 
especially.  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Metastasio 
were  her  delight.  Balls  were  not  much  in  her  line,  yet 
she  “  came  out”  at  a  race  ball.  The  steward  of  the 
races  was  always  bound  to  dance  with  the  debutantes^ 
and  she  thought  herself  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  as  she  “  hoped  to  know  him  well  enough  to 
make  the  task  of  dancing  less  disagreeable.” 

Dr.  Mitford  was  celebrated  for  paying  sudden  and 
unexpected  visits  to  London,  in  order  to  gamble  at  the 
clubs.  Meanwhile  Mary  petted  his  greyhounds,  went 
out  in  the  green  chariot  with  her  mother  to  pay  visits, 
drove  into  Reading  to  shop,  to  pick  up  gossip,  and  to 
hear  the  news.  At  home  she  lay  for  hours  on  the  sofa 
with  her  dog  by  her  side  reading  whatever  came  in  her 
way,  principally  novels  and  poetry.  Two  volumes  a 
day,  Mr.  L’Estrange  considers,  she  must  have  devoured. 

Some  visits  to  the  North  of  England  made  a  break  in 
her  quiet  life.  Her  father  went  with  her  and  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  his  cousin,  who  had  married  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  but  had  taken 
the  name  of  Aynsley  for  a  fortune.  By  the  Aynsleys 
Mary  Mitford  was  brought  to  Alnwick  Castle.  She 
wore  her  ball-gown,  and  Lady  Charles  lent  her  a 
beautiful  necklace  of  Scotch  pebbles,  with  brooch  and 
ornaments  to  match.  “  I  kept  my  front  hair  in  papers,” 
she  says,  “  till  I  reached  Alnwick” — one  of  the  few 
traits  of  vanity  that  can  be  recorded  of  her. 

The  pleasure  of  this  Northern  tour  was  considerably 
marred  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Dr.  Mitford, 
who  started  off  to  an  election  at  Reading,  leaving  his 
daughter  alone  amongst  strangers.  Even  she  ventures 
to  expostulate  with  her  “  dearest  darling”  on  this  strange 
desertion,  and  implores  him  to  return  for  her.  Another 
election  in  the  North  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing 
him  back.  He  seems  to  have  been  “  always  busy  doing 
nothing.”  Greatly  to  his  satisfaction  he  had  been  made 
a  magistrate,  and  no  time  had  been  lost  in  spending  the 
lottery  winnings.  The  furniture  at  Bertram  House  had 
been  provided  by  a  fashionable  London  upholsterer ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  expensive  paintings, 
amongst  which  was  a  charming  Gainsborough,  two 
sweet  female  heads  by  Greuze,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Doctor  by  Opie. 

Mary  Mitford  had  early  shown  a  taste  for  verse- 
making,  and  about  1810  a  volume  of  her  Miscellaneous 
Poems  was  published  by  Valpy,  for  which  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  ^’59.  The  verses  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  most  young  ladies’  scribblings  ; 
they  were  smooth  and  flowing,  but  neither  original  nor 
forcible.  The  authoress  was  afterwards  dubbed  “  Missy 
Mitford”  in  BlackivooJ s  Magazine,  and  this  impudent 
title  was  not  wrongly  applied,  for  the  poems  were 
decidedly  missyish.  They,  however,  served  as  a  literary 
introduction,  and  the  next  volume  was  a  poem  called 
Christina,  founded  on  the  story  of  Christian’s  colony  on 
Pitcairn’s  Island.  It  had  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  revised  by  Coleridge,  and  the  blind  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Mitford  for  her  “  treasure’s”  composition,  and 
her  wrath  at  Coleridge  for  striking  out  some  bad  lines 
to  Walter  Scott,  are  truly  laughable.  She  considered 
that  Coleridge  had  taken  an  extraordinary  liberty,  and 


put  down  the  omission  to  a  mean,  pitiful  spirit  of 
resentment  against  Scott.  Christina,  we  are  told, 
became  a  very  popular  poem,  particularly  in  America, 
where  it  went  through  several  editions.  Then  came 
another  volume  of  narrative  poems,  called  Blanche  and 
the  Rival  Sisters. 

After  this  Miss  Mitford  committed,  as  she  says,  no 
more  “  pen-and-ink  sins”  for  many  years.  During  her 
early  life  she  never  once  turned  her  attention  to  prose. 
She  wrote  charming  letters  full  of  “  careless  sauciness” 
to  an  elderly  baronet.  Sir  William  Elford,  a  friend  of 
her  father’s,  but  she  always  seemed  to  imagine  that 
rhyme  was  her  forte.  “  I  have  been  teased  by  book¬ 
sellers  and  managers,”  she  writes  to  Sir  W.  Elford, 
“  and  infinitely  more  by  papa,  for  a  novel  or  a  play,  but 
alas  !  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse,  because  I  can  only 
write  in  rhyme.  .  .  .  To  be  tall,  thin,  and  pale,  to 
have  dark  eyes  and  write  gracefully  in  prose,  is  my 
ambition ;  and  when  I  am  tall,  and  pale,  and  thin,  and 
have  dark  eyes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  my  prose 
be  graceful.” 

How  few  of  us  know  what  we  may  do  !  Her  prose 
became  as  much  superior  to  her  poetry  as  a  landscape 
by  Cuyp  is  to  a  young  lady’s  first  studies  in  water¬ 
colours,  yet  it  took  fifteen  long  years  to  mature  her 
prose  style.  During  that  time  she  laid  aside  her  pen, 
read  more  than  ever,  and  enjoyed  her  life  at  Bertram 
House.  Sometimes  she  paid  visits  to  London,  and  met 
various  notabilities  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  But  the  country  was  her  most 
congenial  element.  She  had  an  immense  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  Small  pleasures  were  not  small  to  her 
everything  and  every  one  was  in  superlatives.  One 

friend  (the  Emily  H -  of  Our  Village)  is  a  person 

whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know ;  another  is  a  lovely 
young  creature,  the  ideal  of  a  poet ;  another  is  a  glorious 
old  lady  of  seventy-six.  As  to  the  dogs,  words  seem 
all  too  poor  to  describe  their  perfections.  She  was  a 
most  inveterate  dog-lover.  Among  her  papers  was 
found  an  envelope  sealed  with  black  containing  some  of 
her  pet  dog’s  hair.  Inside  was  written — “  My  own 
dear  darling  Mossy’s  hair,  cut  off  after  he  was  dead  by 
dear  Drum”  (her  father).  “  He  was  the  greatest  darling 
that  ever  lived,  a  most  magnificent  and  noble-looking 
creature.”  Then  follows  an  account  of  his  coat,  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  glossy  black,  his  singularly  beau¬ 
tiful  face ;  his  eyes,  very  bright,  and  yet  sweet,  and 
fond,  and  tender— eyes  that  seemed  to  speak ;  his 
jet  black  nose,  and  his  brow,  which  was  bent  and 
flexible  like  Mr.  Fox’s.  “  There  never  was  such 
a  dog.  Thank  God  he  went  off  without  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  was  laid  out  last  night  in  the  stable,  and 
this  morning  we  buried  him  in  the  middle  plan¬ 
tation,  the  flowery  corner  which  is  so  richly  covered 
with  bluebells,  orchises,  and  pansies.  Everybody  loved 
him,  dear  saint,  as  I  used  to  call  him,  and  as  I  doubt 
not  he  is  now.  My  own  beloved  Mossy,  Heaven  bless 
you  !  Farewell,  my  own  best  beloved.”  Truly  a  dog¬ 
less  world  would  have  been  a  desolation  to  Mary  Mit- 
ford’s  capacious  heart ! 

In  February,  1820,  she  wrote  her  last  letter  from 
Bertram  House.  Things  had  been  growing  worse  and 
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worse.  At  one  time  Dr.  Mitford  was  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison  ;  taxes  had  fallen  into  arrears,  and  were 
only  extorted  by  threatening  letters  ;  tradesmen  refused 
to  supply  the  house  with  goods.  The  self-denying 
mother  and  daughter  had  gradually  reduced  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  the  chariot,  the  paintings,  the  lady’s-maid,  had 
all  disappeared  ;  the  footman  had  been  replaced  by  an 
awkward  boy,  who  waited  at  table  and  worked  in  the 
garden.  Mrs.  Mitford  thanked  her  improvident  husband 
for  sending  her  ten  pounds,  and  tells  him  how  she  will 
go  to  Reading  and  pay  the  butcher  and  baker.  Once 
even  the  food  for  the  greyhounds  was  not  forthcoming ; 
and  the  heiress  of  thousands  had  to  beg  the  Doctor  to 
send  her  a  one-pound  note  by  return  of  post,  as  she 
and  her  mother  were  actually  in  want  of  bread.  Yet  no 
reproaches,  no  reflections  on  the  selflshness  which  had 
caused  this  state  of  affairs,  escaped  from  the  sufferers. 
Dr.  Mitford  complained,  on  his  side,  that  he  had  been 
cheated  and  ill-used.  At  last  he  became  involved  in  a 
Chancery  suit ;  the  end  was  that  a  small  field  and 
£‘^,000  in  the  Funds  was  all  that  was  left  from  the 
general  smash.  The  Mitford  family  now  removed  to 
Three-Mile  Cross,  a  mile  nearer  Reading. 

“  Our  residence,”  writes  Miss  Mitford  to  Sir  W.  Elford,  “  is  a 
cottage — no,  not  a  cottage — a  messuage — a  tenement.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  closets,  the  largest  of  which  may  be  eight  feet  square, 
which  they  call  kitchens,  and  parlours,  and  pantries.  My  great 
objection  to  a  small  room  always  was  its  extreme  unbecomingness 
to  one  of  my  enormity.  I  really  seem  to  fill  it  like  a  blackbird  in  a 
goldfinch’s  cage.  The  parlour  looks  all  me.  Nevertheless  the  cabin 
is  convenient,  as  I  said  before,  and  is  within  reach  of  my  dear  old 
walks,  the  banks  where  I  find  my  violets,  the  meadows  full  of  cow¬ 
slips,  and  the  woods  where  the  wood-sorrel  blows.” 

The  pen  was  now  taken  up  again,  but  this  time  in 
good  earnest,  for  Mary  Mitford  was  to  be  the  bread¬ 
winner  of  the  house.  She  first  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  subject  of  Fiesco,  the  Genoese  nobleman  who 
conspired  against  Doria.  Besides  this  she  busied  herself 
writing  poetry,  criticism,  and  dramatic  sketches  for 
the  magazines.  “  I  have  hardly  a  minute  to  spare,” 
she  says,  “  even  for  violets  and  primroses.”  Writing, 
too,  with  her  was  not  a  careless  business  that  could 
be  dashed  off  anyhow.  “  I  ponder  over  every  phrase,” 
she  says,  “  disjoint  every  sentence,  and  finally  produce 
such  lumps  of  awkwardness  that  I  really  expect,  instead 
of  paying  for  them,  Mr.  Colburn  or  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
send  me  back  the  trash  but  I  will  improve.  This  is 
another  resolution  which  is  as  fixed  as  fate.” 

Her  dramatic  sketches,  which  she  wrote  for  Baldwin's 
Magazine — slight  stories  in  one  act,  written  in  loose 
blank  verse — were  really  profitable  in  filling  her  empty 
purse.  She  got  fifteen  guineas  a  sheet  for  them. 
Meanwhile  her  tragedy  had  been  left  in  Mr.  Macready’s 
hands,  but  the  writing  was  so  illegible  that  it  had  to 
be  copied  before  it  could  be  presented  to  the  managers. 
In  two  months  it  was  returned  to  her,  but  with  a  favour¬ 
able  criticism.  Strange  to  say,  this  country-bred  woman 
had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
stage.  Her  dialogue,  to  use  her  own  words,  “  put 
salt  on  Macready’s  tail,”  and  his  judgment  on  Fiesco  was 
that  there  was  too  little  striking  incident  and  too  little 
fluctuation.  She  soon  amended  both  faults,  and  in  a  few 
■weeks  was  knee-deep  in  another  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 


the  Venetian  Doge  Foscari,  who  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
demn  his  own  son.  It  was  an  unwelcome  surprise  to 
find  that  Byron  had  just  finished  a  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject,  but  she  consoled  herself  when  she  found  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  subject  just  where  she  had  laid 
it  down.  Any  comparison,  however,  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious  to  her.  Foscari  was  duly  completed  and 
sent  by  Mr.  Talfourd  to  Macready,  who  was  to  submit 
it  to  a  leading  London  manager. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Mitford  awaited  the  result  with 
hope  and  fear.  Everything  now  depended  on  the  success 
of  the  Foscari. 

“  I  do  so  love  a  drive  in  a  pony-chaise  !”  she  naively  cries.  “  If 
my  Foscari  were  to  succeed  I  should  he  tempted  to  keep  one  myself. 
Everything  I  want  or  wish  I  always  say  if  Foscari  succeeds.  I 
said  so  the  other  day  about  a  new  straw  bonnet,  and  then  about  a 
white  geranium,  and  then  about  a  pink  sash,  and  then  about  a 
straw  work-basket,  and  then  about  a  pocket-book — all  in  the  course 
of  one  street-” 

Yet  all  these  hopes  were  cruelly  blighted.  The 
tragedy  was  returned  to  Macready  with  the  opinion 
that  though  the  style  was  pure  and  chaste,  and  some 
of  the  scenes  highly  effective,  yet  as  a  whole  it  would 
not  be  successful.  A  hint  was,  however,  thrown  out 
that,  if  the  author  chose  to  revise  and  alter,  this  decision 
might  be  reconsidered.  Heroically  then  Miss  Mitford 
set  to  work.  She  made  her  play  much  stronger,  more 
manly  -,  the  fifth  act  she  re-wrote  completely  for  the 
seventh  time.  “  Only  think,”  she  says,  “  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  another  catastrophe  with  so  many  foregone 
conclusions  flitting  before  my  brain.  There  have  been 
two  assassinations,  two  deaths  by  joy — father  and  son, 
two  poisonings,  one  worse  than  the  other.  Now  here  I 
am  about  to  kill  my  hero  in  fair  fight.  Heaven  prosper 
him,  poor  fellow,  and  commend  him  to  the  good  graces 
at  Covent  Garden  !”  “  I  am  so  worn  out  by  hopes  and 
fears  about  this  play,”  she  says  again,  “  that  I  have  really 
ceased  to  think  about  it.” 

Charles  Kemble  was  now  to  be  the  arbiter  of  its  fate. 
Miss  Mitford  went  to  London  in  October,  1821,  to  see 
him  about  it,  and  he  faithfully  promised  to  bring  it  out 
next  season.  But  delay  followed  delay,  and  another  of 
Miss  Milford’s  plays — Julian — founded  on  a  fictitious 
story,  was  the  first  actually  performed  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  March,  1822.  Macready  took  the  part  of 
the  hero,  and  he  was  supported  by  Miss  Foote.  The 
success  of  the  piece  was  considered  complete.  Miss 
Mitford  came  up  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hofland  to  witness 
the  first  performance  of  Julian,  and  to  enjoy  her  well- 
earned  triumph.  She  got  ;^200  for  Julian,  but,  as  a 
set-off  to  this,  anxieties  of  all  kinds  abounded.  Charles 
Kemble  threatened  her  with  a  lawsuit  if  she  withdrew 
the  Foscari  from  Covent  Garden,  and  she  was  tossed 
between  him  and  Macready  like  a  cricket-ball.  Julian 
was  stopped  (no  one  tells  us  why)  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  night,  though  it  was  going  brilliantly  to  crowded 
houses,  and  the  manager  of  the  Lady's  Magazine 
absconded,  forty  pounds  in  her  debt.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  from  green-room  to  green-room,  went  this 
shabbily-dressed,  country-bred  woman,  prematurely  old 
and  grey,  “  looking  in  a  well-dressed  crowd  like  an 
old-fashioned  humorist,”  gallantly  pushing  her  way  in 
the  most  difficult  branch  of  literature,  spending  nothing 
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on  herself,  counting  every  penny  of  her  earnings  in  the 
vain  hope  of  supplying  her  father’s  rapacity  for 
luxuries. 

“  The  free  and  happy  days,”  she  writes  to  Sir  W.  Elford,  ”  when 
I  could  read,  and  think,  and  prattle,  are  passed  away.  Oh !  will 
they  ever  return  ?  I  am  now  chained  to  the  desk  eight,  ten,  twelve 
hours  a  day,  at  mere  drudgery.  All  my  thoughts  of  writing  are  for 
hard  money,  all  my  correspondence  is  on  hard  business.  Oh,  pity 
me !  pity  me !  pity  me !  My  very  mind  is  sinking  under  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety.” 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Mitford  did  nothing  to  relieve  his 
daughter’s  burdens.  He  talked  of  getting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  estates,  or  some  work  of  superintendence,  but 
in  reality  it  ended  in  talk,  and  he  spent  and  squandered 
as  much  as  ever.  His  daughter  heroically  dwells  on  his 
manliness  (.?),  his  perfect  integrity,  and  his  strong  sense 
of  duty  and  right,  till  one  is  amazed  at  the  mental 
colour-blindness  which  ivould  not  see  the  real  facts  of 
her  “  dearest  darling’s”  life. 

Such  a  wealth  of  reverence  was  hers  that  she  must 
throw  it  away  on  some  one.  Much  was  also  given  to 
the  eccentric  painter,  B  R.  Haydon.  She  wrote  to  him 
at  the  King’s  Bench  Prison  as  an  “  imprisoned  antelope, 
a  caged  lion,”  and  lavished  tons  of  admiration  on  him  as 
a  painter,  and  on  his  wife  (“  like  Scott’s  Rebecca”)  as  a 
beauty.  He  had  painted  a  portrait  of  Miss  Mitford  which 
was  universally  condemned  ;  it  represented  a  Brobding- 
nagian  fat  woman  seated  in  a  bower  of  Brobdingnagian 
honeysuckles,  yet  she  would  not  allow  any  one  to  find 
fault  with  it.  “  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  present,  and 
in  the  second  my  personal  feelings  for  him  would  make 
it  gratifying  to  me  were  it  as  ugly  as  Medusa.  He  is  a 
most  admirable  person,  whose  very  faults  spring  from 
that  excess  of  brilliancy  and  life  with  which  he  is 
gifted.” 

It  is  in  iSzq  that  the  first  mention  is  made  of  Our 
Village.  “  I  am  hoping,”  she  tells  Sir  W.  Elford,  “  to 
get  out  a  little  volume  of  very  playful  prose.  It  will  be 
called  Our  Village,  and  will  consist  of  essays,  and 
characters,  and  stories,  chiefly  of  country  life,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Sketch-Book,  but  with  less  sentimentality 
and  pathos,  things  which  I  abhor.”  Some  of  these 
sketches  were  reprints  from  magazines,  and  she  little 
imagined  that  this  unpretending  volume  would  hand  her 
name  down  to  posterity,  while  her  more  ambitious 
tragedies  are  long  forgotten.  The  charm  of  Our  Village 
is  in  its  perfect  freshness,  ease,  and  truth.  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  says  that  her  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  her  first 
Irish  book,  was  inspired  by  the  wish  to  describe  her 
native  place  as  Miss  Mitford  did  hers  in  Our  Village.  This 
made  her  an  author.  There  is,  indeed,  in  these  word- 
pictures  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  fields  and 
scenes  which  Miss  Mitford  had  loved  so  long.  Take, 
for  example,  a  few  bits  extracted  at  random  : — 

”  May  ind.  A  di-licious  cvcninp,  bright  sunshine,  light  summer 
air,  a  sky  almost  cloudless,  and  a  fresh  yet  delicate  venture  on  the 
hedgerows  and  in  the  fields.  An  evening  that  seems  made  for  a  visit 
to  a  newly-discovered  haunt,  the  mossy  dell.” 

“June  iSth.  What  a  glowing,  glorious  day!  Summer  in  its 
richest  prime,  noon  in  its  most  sparkling  brightness,  little  white 
clouds  dappling  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  sun  uow  partially  veiled, 
and  now  bursting  through  them  with  an  intensity  of  light.” 

“  January  23rd.  At  noon  to-day  I  and  my  white  greyhound,  May¬ 
flower,  set  out  for  a  walk  into  a  very  beautiful  world,  a  sort  of  silent 
fairyland,  a  creation  of  that  matchless  magician  the  hoar  frost. 


The  atmosphere  was  deliciously  calm,  soft,  even  mild  in  spite  of  the 
thermometer,  no  perceptible  air,  but  a  stillness  that  might  almost  be 
felt,  the  sky  rather  grey  than  blue,  throwing  out  into  bold  relief  the 
snow-covered  roofs  of  our  village,  and  the  rimy  trees  that  rose  above 
them,  and  the  sun  shining  dimly  as  through  a  veil,  giving  a  fine 
pale  light  like  the  moon,  only  brighter.” 

The  living  people  who  give  vigour  to  these  scenes 
stand  out  just  as  distinctly.  The  carpenter’s  daughter, 
three-years-old  Lizzy ;  John  Evans,  the  gardener ; 
Hannah  Bent,  the  independent  little  dairywoman ; 
Lucy,  the  favourite  servant,  who  united  the  pleasant 
and  amusing  qualities  of  the  French  soubrette  with  the 
solid  excellence  of  an  Englishwoman  of  the  old  school ; 
and  cousin  Mary,  who  would  sit  “  printing  her  thoughts 
on  lawn,”  and  then  be  as  full  of  spirits  as  a  schoolboy, 
singing,  laughing,  and  skipping  from  morning  till  night 
— all  these  are  touched  off  with  a  minute  and  skilful 
hand.  The  two  modern  antiques,  Mrs.  Frances  and 
Mrs.  Theodosia,  are  as  inimitable  as  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  There  is  something  delicately  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  passing  allusion  to  the  old  romance  of  Mrs. 
Frances  with  the  town  member  : — “  The  world  of  woe 
that  in  fifty  years  of  hopeless  constancy  had  passed 
through  that  maiden  heart.  The  timid  hope,  the  sicken¬ 
ing  suspense,  the  slow,  slow  fear,  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  powerless  anger,  the  relenting,  the  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  then  again  that  interest  kinder  than  love,  more 
endearing  than  friendship,”  shown  only  at  cards  or  at 
the  tea-table.  How  admirably  the  cottage  at  “  Three 
Mile  Cross”  is  described  !  We  can  actually  see  it : — 

“A  cottage — no,  a  miniature  bouse,  with  many  additions,  little 
odds  and  cuds  of  places,  pantries,  and  what-not,  all  angles  and  of  a 
charming  in-aud-outness.  A  little  bricked  court  before  one  half, 
and  a  little  flower-yard  before  the  other;  the  walls,  old  and  weather- 
stained,  covered  with  hollyhocks,  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  a  great 
apricot-tree,  the  casements  full  of  geraniums  (ah !  there  is  our 
superb  white  cat  peeping  ont  from  among  them).  The  closets — our 
landlord  has  the  assurance  to  call  them  rooms — full  of  contrivances 
and  corner  cupboards,  and  the  little  gartlcu  behind  full  of  common 
flowers — tulips,  pinks,  larkspurs,  peonies,  stocks,  and  carnations, 
with  an  arbour  of  privet  not  uulike  a  sentry-box,  where  one  lives  in 
a  delicious  green  light,  and  looks  out  on  the  gayest  of  all  gay  flower- 
heds.” 

Charles  Lamb  might  well  say  that  nothing  so  fresh 
or  characteristic  as  Our  Village  had  appeared  for  some 
time.  Miss  Mitford’s  style  resembles  that  of  the  Essetys 
of  Elia  in  one  important  respect — it  is  individual,  it 
belongs  specially  to  the  author,  just  as  a  particular  scent 
belongs  to  one  particular  flower.  Many  writers  now-a- 
days  have  no  style — that  is,  they  have  no  special  way  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  peculiar  to  themselves.  We 
may  read  many  pages  of  Miss  Braddon  or  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  without  being  able  to  detect  any  difference 
between  them,  but  an  author  who  has  the  merit  of  a 
distinctive  style  will  be  at  once  recognised.  The  style 
of  Our  Village  is  unique  ;  it  is  steeped  in  the  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  nature.  “  The  single  eye,  the  daughter  of 
the  light,”  were  words  used  by  Charles  Kingsley  to  the 
author  of  Our  Village,  and  such  words  were  not  mis¬ 
applied.  Among  those  who  have  trodden  in  Miss  Mit¬ 
ford’s  steps  Madame  De  Gasparin  is  the  best,  but  she 
lacks  the  cheerful  heartiness  of  the  old  maid  who  had 
nothing  old-maidish  about  her. 

A  tragedy  on  Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  was  her  next 
work,  but  when  it  was  finished  and  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  he  refused  to  license  it,  as  Charles 
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•was  still  considered  a  martyr,  and  the  30th  January  was 
then  observed  in  such  solemn  silence  that  all  the  theatres 
in  London  were  closed.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great 
disappointment.  Miss  Mitford  had  received  / 1 50  for 
the  copyright  of  the  second  series  of  Our  Vtllagt,  but 
still  she  felt  bound  to  work  harder  than  ever ;  her 
mother’s  faculties  were  fast  failing,  and  any  reduction 
in  her  comforts  would  have  been  most  severely  felt. 

An  unexpected  flash  of  good  fortune  came  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1826.  The  long-held-back  Foscari  was  at  last 
performed,  and  a  letter  came  to  Mrs.  Mitford  marked 
on  the  outside  “  Good  news.”  Miss  Mitford  wrote  to 
tell  of  the  complete  success  of  her  play  : — “  The  house 
was  so  full  that  you  might  have  walked  over  the  heads 
in  the  pit.  Two  of  the  actors  made  a  regular  hit,  and 
Mr.  Young  gave  out  the  tragedy  with  immense  applause.” 
The  play  was  expected  to  run  three  nights  a  week  till 
Christmas.  The  money  part  of  the  business  was  no 
less  satisfactory;  ;^ioo  was  to  be  given  on  the  third, 
ninth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  nights.  It  is  a  common 
prejudice  that  an  author  cannot  do  two  things  well, 
and  the  readers  of  Our  Village  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  same  writer  could  also  produce  a 
serious  tragedy.  Miss  Mitford  implores  these  sceptics 
to  go  and  cry  at  Foscari,  for  during  two  acts  the  white 
handkerchief  was  going  continually,  to  her  great  astonish¬ 
ment. 

The  following  October  her  third  tragedy,  Rienzi, 
more  clear,  jxtwerful,  and  sustained  than  any  of  her 
plays,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Mr.  Young 
for  the  hero,  and  a  new  actress.  Miss  Phillips,  for  the 
heroine.  Stanfield,  the  celebrated  artist,  painted  the 
scenes,  one  of  which  was  an  accurate  representation  of 
Rienzi’s  house  at  Rome.  The  success  was  considered 
splendid,  the  new  actress  charming,  and  the  attendance 
such  as  had  not  been  known  since  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Certainly  an  amazing  triumph  for  a  quiet  woman  of 
forty,  who  had  slight  practical  knowledge  of  theatrical 
matters,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  Rome  and  the 
Romans  was  entirely  gleaned  from  books.  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  Rienzi  is  gracefully  spoken  of  by  Lord  Lytton  in 
the  preface  to  his  historical  romance  of  that  name. 
The  first  edition  of  the  published  play  was  sold  in  three 
days,  and  it  was  rapturously  received  in  America. 

But  this  great  success  made  Miss  Mitford  nervous 
and  languid,  and  for  the  first  time  she  speaks  of  low 
spirits.  In  1830  her  mother  died  ;  “  the  dear  angel, 
after  gradually  sinking,  expired  without  a  sigh ;  the 
best  mother,  the  most  devoted  wife,  the  most  faithful 
friend  that  ever  lived.”  Miss  Mitford  had  now  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  her  father’s  extravagance  alone,  and  as 
best  she  might.  The  want  of  money  being  unusually 
pressing.  Dr.  Mitford,  who  loved  to  trade  on  his 
daughter’s  brains,  went  to  London  to  do  what  he  could 
about  Charles  1.  The  play  was  offered  to  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  Coburg  (now  Victoria) 
Theatre.  As  this  theatre  was  on  the  Surrey  side  cf  the 
Thames,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I  xjrd  Cham¬ 
berlain,  no  licence  was  required  ;  the  tragedy  was  imme¬ 
diately  accepted,  and  £100  promised  for  it.  For  ten 
days  before  the  performance  Miss  Mitford  spent  from 
four  to  six  hours  every  morning  at  rehearsals,  scolding 


hard,  for  the  play  was  entirely  got  up  by  her.  Her 
exertions  were  rewarded,  and  her  pet  actor,  Mr.Cath- 
cart,  fulfilled  her  best  hopes.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
this  chapter  of  her  life  with  the  geranium-planting  and 
dahlia-nursing  at  Three  Mile  Cross. 

An  opera,  Zadak  and  Kalascade,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1835,  was  the  last  theatrical 
work  of  hers  which  was  brought  before  the  public, 
though  she  wrote  two  more  tragedies,  Inez  de  Castro  and 
Otto,  neither  of  which  seems  ever  to  have  been  acted. 

Belford  Regis,  her  first  actual  novel,  was  published  about 
this  time ;  she  herself  preferred  it  to  her  other  prose 
works,  and  Stephen  Law,  the  butcher,  is  one  character 
which  appears  and  disappears  in  several  of  the  stories, 
and  gives  a  sustained  interest  to  the  whole. 

In  1837  Miss  Mitford  was  granted  a  Government 
pension  of  loo  a  year,  and  this  seasonable  bounty  re¬ 
lieved  her  a  little  of  the  anxiety  which  pressed  heavily  { 
on  her  shoulders.  Her  father  was  getting  old  and 
feeble ;  he  suffered  at  night  from  cramp,  and  she  had 
to  sit  by  his  bedside  to  read  to  him  for  four  or  five  hours 
at  a  time,  to  amuse  him  by  playing  cribbage,  besides 
writing  eight  or  ten  letters  a  day,  and  doing  what  she 
could  for  the  press.  “  I  believe  tliere  is  not  a  labourer’s  f 
wife  in  the  parish,”  she  says,  “  who  thinks  as  much  of 
spending  a  shilling  as  I  do.”  Her  father  is  always  her 
“  dear,  dear  father,  a  person  of  a  thousand  virtues, 
honest,  faithful,  true,  just,  and  kind.”  “It  is  my  fault,”  1 
she  writes,  when  asking  her  executor  about  an  annuity,  t 
“  entirely  my  fault,  that  this  money  is  needed and 
then  she  confesses  that  she  has  not  bought  a  cloak,  a 
bonnet,  a  gown,  hardly  a  pair  of  gloves,  for  the  last  four 
years.  “  I  dare  not  touch  my  father’s  comforts.” 

Her  letters  to  her  friends — to  Miss  Barrett,  her  best 
beloved,  especially — are  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  if  . 
everything  was  going  well ;  she  can  even  feel  a  passion 
for  indigenous  orchises.  Speaking  of  her  father,  she 
only  says — “  He  is  so  restless — so  very,  very  restless. 

Last  night  he  called  me  his  treasure,  his  favourite  name 
for  his  poor  daughter.”  She  imagined  that  everybody 
admired  the  vermilion-tinted  doctor,  who  had  spent  0 
several  fortunes,  as  much  as  she  did  herself.  He  died 
in  December,  1842,  and  left  a  considerable  number  of 
debts.  “  Everything  shall  be  paid,”  cried  his  daughter, 

“  even  if  I  sell  the  gown  off  my  back  or  pledge  my  little 
pension.” 

Everything  nvas  paid ;  a  public  subscription  was  ^ 

.  raised,  and  £l,'^oo  was  received.  Great  numbers  of 
American  and  English  visitors  came  to  Three  Mile 
Cross  to  see  the  plain  grey-haired  lady  who  beamed 
upon  them  from  “  her  wonderful  wall  of  forehead.”  Her 
head  was  pronounced  by  a  phrenologist  to  be  larger 
than  the  average  male  head.  On  each  side  of  her 
temples  lay  thick  grey  curls,  exquisitely  fine  in  texture. 

Mr.  Fields,  the  American  publisher,  speaks  of  the 
peculiar  ringing  sweetness  of  her  voice,  rippling  out 
sometimes  like  a  beautiful  chime  of  silver  bells.  When 
listening  to  anything  that  interested  her  very  much  she 
had  a  way  of  saying,  “  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  dear  me  !” 

She  had  “  large,  slowly-moving,  sad  grey  eyes,  some¬ 
times  lit  up  by  the  drollest  humour.”  On  the  subject  \ 
of  dress  she  was  profoundly  ignorant ;  she  usually  wore  f 
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a  motherly  cap  trimmed  with  white  or  grey  ribbons. 
Once  she  forgot  to  take  off  the  shop-ticket  from  the 
bow  or  border  of  her  headgear,  where  it  remained 
dangling  in  a  conspicuous  position  all  the  evening. 

Her  sympathies  were  of  the  widest  kind.  When 
the  rector’s  wife  complained  of  some  school-going  little 
culprits  who  had  cleared  the  orchard  of  apples  and 
pears,  Miss  Mitford  said  with  her  most  benignant 
smile,  “  Ah  !  dear  little  creatures  !  I  know  they  are  very 
fond  of  fruir."  No  one  was  ever  less  vain  or  self- 
conscious  ;  she  was  always  urging  on  her  young  literary 
friends  the  duty  of  patient,  laborious  care.  “  Remem¬ 
ber,”  she  once  said,  “  to  the  very  last  I  used  often  to 
write  a  story  four  or  five  times  over,  and  I  believe  that 
my  little  reputation  is  due  to  that  painstaking ;  I  am 
sure  the  duration  of  it  is.”  The  preface  to  the  trage¬ 
dies  was  written  three  times  over  throughout,  and  many 
parts  of  it  five  or  six. 

About  five  years  after  her  father’s  death — Three 
Mile  Cross  falling  out  of  repair — she  removed  to  a 
cottage  called  Swallowfield,  six  miles  from  Reading. 
The  Kingsleys  were  among  her  neighbours,  and  she 
speaks  of  Charles  Kingsley,  who  spent  a  morning 
with  her,  as  “  not  a  bit  like  an  author,  only  a  frank, 
charming,  genial  y'lung  man.”  The  closing  years  of 
her  life  were  clouded  by  perpetual  illness,  partly  brought 
on  by  an  accident  from  a  pony-carriage,  yet  she 
struggled  on  bravely  to  the  last.  Atherton  was  written 


under  tremendous  difficulties  ;  the  rheumatic  pain  in  the 
chest  not  only  rendered  her  cough  terrible,  but  made 
the  position  of  writing  one  of  misery,  yet  never  was 
a  brighter  or  more  sunshiny  story  penned.  At  length 
the  cheery,  dauntless  nature  that  had  held  out  for  sixty- 
seven  years  gave  way,  and  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
breathed  her  last  at  Swallowfield  on  the  19th  January, 
1855.  As  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  “  the  features  of  her 
face,  undisturbed  by  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  and  the 
terrible  sadness  of  life,  were  overspread  by  an  expression 
of  intense  love,  and  charity,  and  peace  such  as  no  living 
face  ever  wore.” 

Such  a  death  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  life  which 
for  patient,  heroic  industry  and  noble  self-devotion  to 
others  can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

Miss  Mitford  was  one  of  our  best  English  letter- 
writers.  She  takes  rank  with  Cowper  and  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu.  She  had  the  VnitTf  eloquence  du  billet.  There 
is  a  lightness,  a  grace,  and  playful  ease  about  her 
simplest  notes  impossible  to  describe.  She  glances  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  leaves  an  impression  like  sunlight 
on  whatever  she  touches. 

[In  our  last  montU’s  instalment  of  this  series  of  articles  an  error 
by  some  means  crept  in  by  which  Lord  Abercorn’s  estate  of  Barons* 
court  was  stated  to  be  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  instead  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Abercorn  lias  an  estate  in  Scotland,  but  Baronscourt  is  in 
Ireland.] 
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^CHOOLS  of  Art  are  now  established  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  England  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture, 
manufactures,  and  decoration.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  Schools  of  Art  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  art  students  and  teachers,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  art  amongst  the  industrial  classes. 
Persons  desirous  of  making  art  their  profession 
can  receive  in  these  schools  a  thorough  artistic 
education,  with  the  further  advantages  of  passing 
examinations  for  which  they  receive  certificates, 
and  being  able  to  enter  for  the  National  Compe¬ 
tition  Prizes.  Of  course  the  provincial  schools  differ  very 
much  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the  head 
masters.  The  fees  differ  also,  but  I  believe  they  are 
generally  under  ;^lo  per  annum,  except  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  which  amounts  to  1  per  month.  At  Manchester 
the  fee  is  los.  entrance,  and  52s.  the  quarter  of  ten 
weeks.  The  school  is  open  every  day  both  to  the 
male  and  female  students ;  there  are  smaller  fees  for 
lessons  in  geometry  and  perspective.  At  the  Birming¬ 
ham  School  the  fee  is  about  45s.  per  term  of  five  months, 
but  the  school  is  only  opened  three  days  to  the  male  and 
three  days  to  the  female  classes.  In  all  Schools  of  Art 


there  are  evening  classes  for  industrial  students,  the  fees 
for  which  are  very  much  less. 

New  students  intending  to  join  a  School  of  Design 
would  find  it  advisable  to  bring  with  them  some  of  their 
studies  in  drawing  to  show  to  the  head  master  before 
they  are  placed  in  any  class.  They  can  pay  their  fees 
the  first  day  of  their  attendance.  Drawing-boards, 
paper,  and  other  materials  can  be  obtained  at  the  office 
attached  to  the  school,  where  the  fees  also  are  paid  in. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  free-hand  draw¬ 
ing,  outline  drawing  from  models,  outline  drawings  of 
plants  from  nature,  shading  from  casts,  ornaments,  and 
figures,  drawing  and  painting  from  life  (head  or  figure), 
painting  from  still  life.  In  some  schools  you  are  obliged 
to  commence  with  free-hand  drawing,  in  others  you  are 
placed  according  to  the  proficiency  shown  in  your  speci¬ 
men  studies.  Ine  autumn  term  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
attendance  at  the  School  of  Art,  as  then  you  have  at 
least  seven  months  before  you  to  prepare  for  the  Second 
Grade  examinations  held  by  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  every  year. 
These  examinations  are  held  in  every  school,  and  every 
student  is  entitled  to  attend  them  under  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  committee.  These  examinations  are 
held  on  the  four  subjects  of  the  Second  Grade— 
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free-hand  drawing,  drawing  from  models,  practical 
geometry,  and  perspective.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  a 
student  to  attend  the  examinations,  but  most  masters 
strongly  urge  it,  and  it  giies  an  object  to  the  year’s 
work. 

Free-hand  drawing  can  be  practised  at  home.  Copies 
will  be  lent  by  the  masters,  and  hints  given  as  to  the 
best  way  of  conquering  any  difficulties  the  student  may 
find  in  drawing  the  different  curves,  or  arranging  their 
blocking-out  lines.  I  have  tried  every  kind  of  pencil, 
but  have  found  none  easier  to  work  with  than  Windsor 
and  Newton’s  Cumberland  lead  drawing-pencils ;  they 
are  made  of  unpolished  cedar,  price  3d.  and  4d.  For 
free-hand  drawing  the  points  should  be  kept  very  finely 
cut ;  a  sharp  knife  is  a  most  necessary  comfort.  Model¬ 
drawing  consists  of  drawing  fine  clear  outlines  of  objects, 
such  as  cones,  cubes,  cylinders,  tables,  chairs,  &c., 
placed  in  any  position.  If  the  student  cannot  draw 
these  objects  accurately  he  should  practise  them  at  least 
once  a  week  in  the  school  until  he  can  do  them  tolerably 
easy.  A  few  days’  hard  work  just  before  the  examina¬ 
tion  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  the  quickness  of  eye 
and  steadiness  of  hand  requisite  for  a  good  outline 
drawing. 

Before  commencing  to  draw  a  group  of  models  you 
should  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  space  of  paper  you 
intend  to  cover.  The  paper  given  you  at  the  exami¬ 
nations  is  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  penny  sheet 
of  drawing-paper,  and  you  are  told  to  exactly  fill  the 
paper.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  the  models  large  than 
small ;  you  get  more  practice  in  drawing  long  straight 
lines,  and  faults  in  the  perspective  are  more  easily 
noticed.  It  is  capital  practice  to  draw  the  same  group 
of  objects  from  two  or  three  points  of  view.  Model¬ 
drawing  can  also  be  practised  at  home. 

Geometry  had  better  be  studied  before  perspective. 
Lessons  are  given  at  the  school.  Plane  geometry  can 
easily  be  learnt  at  home,  but  a  few  lessons  on  solid 
geometry  will  assist  the  student  greatly.  Burchett’s 
Practical  Geometry,  or  Rawle’s  Practical  Plane  Geometry, 
with  Davidson’s  Orthographic  Projection,  are  the  best 
text-books.  The  instruments  required  are  a  plain  scale  of 
inches  divided  into  eighths,  a  pair  of  dividers,  compasses 
with  pen  and  pencil  legs,  two  set  squares,  an  H  pencil, 
T  square,  drawing-board,  drawing-pen  for  lines,  a  pro¬ 
tractor,  and  a  set  of  scales  on  a  six-inch  rule.  H  pencils 
should  be  used  for  lines  of  construction,  and  a  B  for 
black  lines.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  box  of  good 
instruments,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  intricate 
figures  with  bad  ones.  A  small  bow  compass  for  tiny 
circles  is  very  useful.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  get  some 
examination  papers — blank  ones — and  fill  them  up, 
trying  to  do  it  in  an  hour.  Collins’s  are  very  good,  as 
they  also  publish  the  same  papers  filled  up,  to  which  you 
compare  your  own  when  completed.  With  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  amount  of  work  sufficient  knowledge  of  geometry 
for  the  working  of  the  examination  papers  can  very 
easily  be  acquired.  Neat  drawing  is  an  essential  point. 
Perspective  is  more  difficult  than  geometry,  and  lessons 
from  the  masters  are  a  great  assistance,  though  I  have 
known  several  students  pass  the  examinations  who  have 
studied  the  subject  solely  from  books.  There  is  no 


book  better  than  Dennis’s  Second  Grade  Perspective, 
price  2S.  6d.  Burchett’s  Perspective  is  also  very  good ; 
it  is  more  expensive. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  at  least  six  fine-pointed 
pencils  in  your  case  the  day  of  the  examinations,  as  if 
you  are  at  all  nervous  you  can  hardly  cut  your  pencil 
properly.  I  also  found  it  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  piece 
of  indiarubber  with  a  string  run  through  it  to  place 
round  my  neck.  You  cannot  move  from  your  seat 
when  the  papers  are  given  out,  and  if  your  rubber  rolled 
out  of  reach  it  might,  at  any  rate,  injure  your  chances 
of  passing  “  excellent” — that  is  to  say,  receiving  a 
prize. 

I  entered  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art  in  September, 
and  went  on  with  my  usual  work  in  the  school,  but 
practised  free-hand  and  model  drawing  at  home.  After 
the  1st  of  April,  when  the  year’s  work  of  the  school 
had  gone  up  to  South  Kensington,  all  the  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  examinations  worked  at  the  subjects  the^  were 
trying  for  till  the  1st  of  May.  You  can  take  a  subject 
each  year,  or  try  for  the  whole  four  in  one  year,  just  as 
you  please. 

When  you  enter  the  school  at  Birmingham  the  head 
master  generally  gives  the  student  a  free-hand  copy  ;  if 
this  is  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  he  is  passed  on  to 
shading  from  simple  casts.  If  he  finds  any  difficulty  in 
drawing  from  the  round  he  would  be  told  to  go  to  the 
model-room  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  stump  is  now  used  very  generally  in  Schools  of 
Art.  It  is  much  quicker  work  than  shading  with  the 
point,  and  very  beautiful  work  can  be  executed  with  it. 
It  is  much  better  to  use  white  paper ;  it  requires  far 
more  careful  work  than  coloured.  I  found  in  my  own 
case,  and  in  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  my  fellow- 
students,  the  great  mistake  made  at  first  is  that  of 
scrubbing  at  the  paper  till  the  surface  is  quite  injured. 
You  should  never  rub  the  chalk  into  the  paper,  but 
when  you  want  to  lay  in  a  dark  shadow  fill  the  stump 
well  with  chalk  and  lay  it  on  quite  lightly  ;  the  darkest 
shadows  should  be  worked  over  with  the  point  after¬ 
wards.  At  first  I  was  given  simple  casts  of  fruit  or 
ornament.  On  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill  iu 
the  use  of  the  stump  I  was  put  on  to  heads ;  that  was 
about  ten  weeks  after  I  had  first  begun  to  shade. 

It  is  certainly  very  important  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  proportional  measurements  of  the  face  and 
head ;  these  give  a  guide  in  drawing  out  your  rough 
outline.  The  outline  was  drawn  in  charcoal,  and  I  was 
taught  to  put  the  principal  shadows  in  the  face  with  the 
charcoal  before  I  commenced  stumping.  It  is  very 
useful  to  have  a  lead  with  about  a  yard  of  fine  cord 
attached  to  it.  By  holding  the  cord  at  arm’s  length  in 
front  of  you,  you  can  measure  the  parts  which  fall 
exactly  under  each  other. 

Drawing  from  casts  is  apt  to  make  the  eyes  ache, 
and  I  used  to  feel  quite  giddy  at  first.  To  avoid  this 
you  should  never  work  too  long  without  turning  away 
from  your  drawing ;  besides,  when  you  come  back  with 
a  freshened  eye  you  often  can  see  the  errors  of  your 
work.  After  I  had  drawn  one  head  I  began  to  draw 
from  life  just  the  head  and  shoulders.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  working  from  casts,  as  you  hardly  ever  get  a 
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model  who  will  sit  still  even  for  a  few  minutes  without 
moving  slightly ;  this  is  very  puzzling  to  a  beginner, 
especially  if  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  strongly 
developed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indispensable ; 
without  it  you  must  fall  into  endless  errors  in  drawing 
from  life.  Always  one’s  ears  and  eyes  should  be  kept 
open ;  you  learn  just  as  much  very  often  when  the 
masters  are  correcting  a  fellow-student  as  when  they  are 
looking  at  your  own  drawing — that  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  studying  with  others. 

At  Birmingham,  after  studying  heads  till  the  master 
considers  you  sufficiently  advanced,  you  are  put  on  to 
drawing  full-length  figures  from  the  antique,  first 
making  studies  in  charcoal.  Some  students  go  straight 
to  painting  from  still  life  either  in  oils  or  water-colour. 
But  whilst  you  are  studying,  unless  your  master  advises 
you  to  do  otherwise,  I  am  quite  sure  the  only  way  to 
get  on  is  to  leave  your  paintbrush  alone  and  stick  to 
black  and  white.  Nothing  can  cover  bad  drawing,  and 
only  steady  and  persevering  study  can  make  you  a 
master  in  handling  your  pencil.  If  you  can  see  that 
your  outline  is  wrong,  brush  it  out  again  and  begin 
again.  Never  mind  about  spoiling  your  paper  ;  a  new 
sheet  cannot  cost  more  than  tenpence,  and  you  do  your¬ 
self  far  more  than  tenpenceworth  of  harm  if  you  begin 
to  shade  an  incorrect  outline,  besides  giving  infinite 
annoyance  to  yourself  and  great  disgust  to  your  master. 

After  you  have  passed  the  Second  Grade  examinations, 
or  if  you  have  a  Third  Grade  prize,  or  a  National  Com¬ 
petition  prize,  you  can  be  examined  for  the  Advanced 
Art  examinations.  The  examinations  are  held  in  the 


school ;  those  for  anatomy,  advanced  perspective,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  design  at  the  same  time  as  the  Second 
Grade  examinations  ;  those  on  drawing  from  the  antique, 
drawing  from  life,  and  painting  from  still  life,  are  held 
in  June  or  July.  No  student  may  be  examined  in  more 
than  one  of  these  three  latter  subjects  at  the  same  local 
advanced  examinations.  Those  works  which  are  marked 
excellent  will  count  as  a  pass  towards  a  Third  Grade 
certificate,  and  will  obtain  a  prize  equivalent  to  a 
National  book  prize. 

The  National  Competition  prizes  consist  of  twelve 
gold  medals,  thirty  silver,  and  sixty  bronze ;  they  are 
awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  works  sent  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Prizes  of  books  are  also  given  -,  these 
prizes  are  open  to  all  Schools  of  Art. 

In  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art  students  who  have 
obtained  a  Second  Grade  certificate  are  admitted  after¬ 
wards  at  half  fees,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  case 
in  all  schools.  There  are  free  studentships  in  all  schools 
for  the  industrial  classes. 

About  three  years  is  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
a  student  to  study  drawing — that  is,  studying  five  days 
a  week  for  six  hours.  There  are  generally  about  ten 
weeks’  holiday  during  the  year.  The  annual  sessions  at 
South  Kensington  are  two  in  number,  each  lasting  five 
months,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  March  and  the  1st 
of  October,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  July  and  the 
last  day  of  February.  The  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  one  week  at  Christmas,  and  one  week  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  are  vacations.  The  sessions  are  very 
similar  in  the  provincial  schools. 

F.  S.  C.  B. 


NEW 

The  Comic  BiriMay  Book.  Compiled  by  W.  F.  March  Phillipps. 
(llatchards,  Piccadilly.)  Tliia  is  not,  as  might  bo  supposed  from  the 
title,  broadly  humorous,  but  is  rather  a  collection  of  witty  and  rather 
satirical  quotations  from  the  old  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best 
modem  writers.  Some  of  them  have  a  special  reference  to  well-known 
I^Konagos  whose  birthdays  fall  on  the  days  to  which  the  passages  are 
appended.  There  is  a  dry  humour  in  tho_  preface  which  is  really 
amusing.  The  editor  says  to  the  reader — and,  we  fear,  shows  a  keen 
insight  into  human  n.aturo  in  doing  so — “  You  will  see,  after  the  most 
hasty  perusal,  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  which  concerns  yourself ; 
although  doubtless  (and  I  say  it  with  regret,  considering  sadly  how 
impossible  it  is  in  this  world  for  even  the  nicest  and  best  of  men  to 
avoid  altogether  ungenial  contacts)  it  does  apply  to  too  many  of  your 
friends,  enemies,  and  acquaintance.”  The  quotations  are  made  with 
care  and  taste,  and  spread  over  a  wide  field  of  literature. 


BOOKS. 

Queen  El/rida  0/  the  Olden  Time.  By  J.  S.  Williams.  (llatchards 
Piccadilly.)  Actuated  by  a  desire  to  assist  young  folks  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  English  history,  the  author  has  written  the  story  founded 
on  the  murder  of  the  young  Saxon  king  Edward  the  Martyr,  by  order 
of  his  stepmother,  Elfrida.  King  Edgar  .and  Archbishop  Dunstan 
are  prominent  personages.  We  cannot  compliment  the  author  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  discharged.  Obviously  the  con- 
versations  could  not  have  been  conveniently  carried  on  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language ;  but  there  is  surely  ahappy  medium  between  tbat  and 
the  slii)'^hod  manner  in  which  the  personages  speak.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  comical  to  find  King  Edgar  saying  he  supposes  “a  few  pounds 
a  year  make  a  great  show  down  in  Devonshire an  old  woman  called 
“  a  good-for-nothing  gipsy”  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  gipsies  had 
been  heard  of  in  the  county ;  and  to  be  told  that  Dunstan  “  is  always 
up  to  some  trick  or  other.” 


NEW 

Pliilishehs  :  Messrs.  IIwimon'p  and  Co.,  5,  Vioo-street,  Bege.vt- 

Sl'REET,  W. 

Epiljramme  Waltzes.  By  Josef  Gung’l.  Marked  price,  4s. ;  as  a 
duet,  5s.  Like  all  this  composer’s  capital  waltzes,  the  time  is  well 
marked,  the  melody  striking,  and  the  arrangement  ofTective. 

Pastorale  Valse.  By  George-s  Lamothe.  Marked  price,  4s.  The.se 
waltzes  are  deliciously  musical,  with  a  most  effective  finale.  It  is, 
however,  injudicious  to  introduce  ritenuto  passages  into  dauce  music, 
as  is  done  more  than  once  in  this  composition. 

The  Review  Lancers.  By  CharDs  Coote.  Marked  price,  4s. ;  as 
duct,  5s.  The  music  for  the  fourth  figure  is  the  be.st  part  of  these 
lancers. 

Parla  !  Valso  Brillante.  By  Luigi  Arditi.  Words  by  F.  Bi.rzelli. 
Marked  price,  43.  This  graceful  and  musical  comjiosition  is  in  the 
best  vein  of  the  composer  of  “  II  Bacio,”  which  it  n'sembles  in  style 
without  being  in  the  slightest  dej^e  an  imitation.  Welcome  is  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  from  the  delightful  pen  of  Signor  Arditi.  llis 
compositions  are  so  tuneful,  so  eminently  ‘  ‘  singable,”  that  they  never 
fail  to  please.  The  range  of  “  Parla !”  is  from  the  lower  B  to  A 


MUSIC. 

above  the  lines,  and  the  song,  besides  being  charming  in  itself,  w 
excellent  practice  for  flexibility  and  sustained  notes,  though  far  from 
being  ditficnlt  to  sing. 

Pulse  Caprice  pour  Piano.  Par  II.  Xuyens.  Marked  price,  33. 
A  pretty  melody,  which  goes  well  as  a  mazurka.  It  is  carefully 
fingered,  and  will  bo  invaluable  in  the  schoolroom  where  pupils  are 
“  getting  up”  something  effective  to  prove  their  progress  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  arrive. 

17ei’.r  et  Jeunes.  Fautaisie  pour  piano.  Par  A.  L.  Dessanes. 
Marked  price,  3s.  Written  in  a  fresh  and  quaint  style,  this  composi¬ 
tion  greatly  resembles  the  gavotte.  It  can  be  recommended  as  really 
good  music. 

Oraye  sur  le  Lac.  Souvenir  pour  le  piano.  Par  A.  L.  Dessanes. 
Marked  price,  4a.  A  realistic  and  descriptive  morceau,  requiring  to 
be  played  with  much  expression  and  some  xwwer.  The  finale  is  very 
pleasing. 

Prierc  d'v.n  Enfant.  Par  Alfred  Sergont.  Marked  price,  38.  Very 
sweet  and  expressive,  just  the  sort  of  piece  to  play  in  the  twilight,  s< 
softly  flowing  is  the  leyato  melody. 
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DESSRIPTIOI^  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHIOI^  PLATE. 

VISITING  DRESSES. 


1.  Costume  of  silk  and  cashmere  in  two  shades  of 
grey,  with  a  mixture  of  broche,  the  pattern  of  which 
is  in  red,  green,  and  black,  on  a  ground  of  light  b^e. 
The  skirt  is  of  cashmere  with  train,  trimmed  with  a 
pleated  flounce  and  a  plisse  h  la  v'teille,  both  of  silk. 
The  front  is  trimmed  en  tablier  with  alternate  flounces 
of  silk  and  cashmere,  while  long  revers  of  cashmere, 
bordered  with  a  band  of  broche  trim  the  sides  of  the 
tablier,  and  turn  to  the  back.  A  long  cashmere  tunic 
covers  the  skirt  at  the  back.  It  is  rather  puffed,  and 
is  trimmed  with  a  plisse  of  faille.  Long  Louis  XV. 
vest  of  broche,  fastened  with  gilt  buttons.  Cashmere 
jacket  open  over  the  vest,  with  silk  turned-down  collar 
and  with  large  revers,  ending  en  chdle  at  the  waist.  The 
back  has  only  three  seams.  The  sidepieces  are  draped 
en  baldaquin,  and  the  folds  end  under  a  revers  of  faille. 
Gilt  buttons  trim  the  seam  of  the  revers.  A  similar 
revers  trims  the  sleeve.  Grey  felt  bonnet,  with  brim 
open  in  front,  curtain  raised  at  the  back,  and  bound 
with  green  velvet.  Band  of  green  velvet  under  the 
brim,  and  drapery  of  the  same  round  the  crown.  A 
bow  of  velvet,  with  gold  buckle,  hides  the  stems  of 
two  green  feathers.  Price  of  flat  pattern,  2s.  pd. ; 
made  up,  5s.  6d.  Madame  LetelUer,  30,  Henrietta- 
street,  Cbvent  Garden. 

2.  Costume  of  broche,  pearl-grey,  and  grenat, 
with  caroubier  faille.  The  front  consists  of  a  bodice 


with  simulated  waistcoat,  and  of  a  skirt.  The 
latter,  of  broche,  is  trimmed  with  groups  of 
caroubier  plisses,  arranged  en  damier.  A  scarf  of 
caroubier  faille,  the  edges  trimmed  with  fringe  of  the 
same  colour,  is  draped  diagonally  across  the  skirt. 
The  simulated  waistcoat,  of  broche,  is  joined  to  the 
faille  bodice.  The  broche  forms  a  trimming  at  the 
sides,  and  a  pocket  of  caroubier  faille  is  placed  on  the 
right  side.  A  binding  of  faille  surrounds  all  the  edges 
of  the  broche.  The  back,  of  Princess  shape,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  is  of  broche,  the  two 
others  of  caroubier  faille.  In  the  middle  of  the  back 
is  a  sloped  seam.  The  material  is  puffed  out  below 
the  waist  and  forms  the  train,  which  is  joined  to  the 
skirt  by  the  side  seams.  The  silk  sides,  the  edges  of 
which  are  trimmed  with  caroubier  faille,  are  arranged 
differently.  The  left  falls  in  folds  to  the  edge  of  the 
skirt ;  the  other,  shorter,  joins  the  angle  of  the  scarf- 
tablier  under  a  bow.  Large  cuff  of  broche  and  three 
cornets  of  caroubier  faille  under  the  sleeves.  Bebe 
capote  in  caroubier  velvet,  with  soft  crown  and  gathered 
brim.  A  ribbon  of  the  same  shade  is  draped  round 
the  crown,  arranged  in  bows  at  the  top,  and  hiding 
the  stems  of  a  bunch  of  feathers.  The  strings  are 
fastened  under  the  brim  with  rosettes  on  the  outside. 
Price  of  flat  pattern  of  dress,  2s.  9d. ;  made  up,  5s.  6d. 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden. 


PLAYING  AT 

ETS  play  at  courting,  gentle  wife. 

Forget  these  boys  and  girls. 

Ignore  the  wriukles  on  our  brows. 

The  grey  hair  ’mid  our  curls. 

“  Me  coming  through  the  fields  you  see. 

With  Sunday  suit  bedight. 

You  snatch  a  side  look  through  the  glass. 

And  smooth  your  apron  white  ; 

**  Then  hum  above  your  work,  while  loud 
And  quick  your  heart  beats  on. 

And  yet  unconscious  seem,  as  if 
There  never  was  a  John. 

**  Well,  I  am  here — I  dare  not  kiss 
The  little  hand  I  touch. 

It  seems  just  sitting  by  your  side 
Almost  one  joy  too  much. 

“  And  as  your  shining  needle  moves, 

’Ts  bliss  enough  to  see 
The  down-curled  lashes  sometimes  lift 
To  steal  a  glance  at  me. 


COURTING. 

“  The  children,  shy,  look  in  sometimes, 

I  do  not  call  them  here. 

I’d  rather  not,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Have  anybody  near. 

“  The  old  folks  bid  a  pleased  ‘  Good  night,’ 

And  leave  us  two  together. 

To  think  and  blush,  but  nothing  say. 

Except  about  the  weather. 

“  But  someway,  by-and-by,  how  is’t  ? 

I  never  could  define — 

My  arm  gets  snuggling  round  your  waist, 

Your  hand  gets  clasped  in  mine. 

“  And  someway,  stranger  still,  your  cheek 
Comes  very  near  my  own, 

For  thus  I  bend  my  head  to  hear 
That  bashful,  whispering  tone. 

**  And  then - ”  wife  nudged  me ;  close  behind. 

Eyes  opened  wide  to  see. 

Our  eldest  stood — she’s  just  the  age 
Her  mother  married  me. 
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iVlUSICAL  km 

HE  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society 
commenced  their  season  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  7,  the  oratorio  selected 
for  performance  being  Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah.  The  constant  and  steady  practice 
of  the  choir  under  Mr.  Barnby’s  judicious 
direction  is  bringing  out  season  after  season 
a  more  and  more  finished  result.  There  is 
much  greater  steadiness  and  more  firmness 
and  decision  apparent  in  the  attacking  of 
points,  while  the  balance  of  tone  between 
the  different  voices  is  well  preserved,  added 
to  which  the  intonation  is  throughout  remarkably  correct. 
The  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful 
one,  though  one  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  first 
part  of  the  oratorio  seemed  more  familiar  to  the  choir 
than  the  second,  as  is,  in  fact,  usually  the  case.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  natural  that  a  conductor  should  take 
especial  pains  to  make  a  good  impression  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  every  one  knows  that  much  more  attention 
is  always  given  by  the  audience  to  the  earlier  numbers 
of  a  work  than  to  those  which  fall  upon  ears  almost 
surfeited  with  excess  of  sweet  sounds.  Still  Mendelssohn 
has  so  judiciously  divided  the  interest  in  his  colossal 
oratorio,  that  some  of  the  very  finest  choral  numbers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  second  part,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  should  not  be  rendered  with  the  same  amount  of 
attention  and  care  as  those  which  precede  them.  The 
most  striking  effect  was  produced,  as  usual,  by  the 
overpowering  chorus,  “  Thanks  be  to  God,”  which 
terminates  the  first  half  of  the  work.  The  singing  of 
the  soloists  calls  for  no  special  remark.  Madame 
Sherrington  was  certainly  not  at  her  best,  and  her 
singing  lacked  the  dramatic  force  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  that  usually  distinguish  her  performance,  and 
Mr.  Rigby  was  not  more  successful  in  his  rendering  of 
the  tenor  music.  The  music  of  the  title  role  had  been 
entrusted  to  that  rising  young  baritone,  Mr,  Wadmore, 
but  his  lamented  death  after  a  very  few  days’  illness 
necessitated  putting  the  part  into  other  hands,  and  Mr. 
Hilton  made  a  fairly  efficient  substitute.  Mr.  Wad- 
more,  who  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  is  a  very 
serious  loss.  He  had  exhibited  great  promise,  and, 
had  he  been  spared,  might  have  risen  to  a  high  position 
in  his  profession. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts 
make  a  point  of  specially  keeping  all  musical  anni¬ 
versaries,  and  Saturday,  November  2nd,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mendelssohn,  an  in  memoriam 
concert  was  given  in  his  honour.  The  selections  were 
made  upon  the  system  of  showing  the  composer’s 
work  at  various  stages  of  his  musical  development ;  a 
very  good  idea,  and  one  especially  useful  to  musical 
students  and  amateurs.  The  programme  included  a 
stringed  symphony  in  F  minor,  excerpts  from  the 
JVedding  of  Camacho  and  the  Son  and  Stranger,  and  the 
capriccio  for  pianoforte  in  E  minor  as  specimens  of  his 


THEATRieAL. 

early  work,  while  his  more  matured  powers  were 
exemplified  by  the  scherzo  and  notturno  from  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Athalie  overture,  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor,  and  songs  from  Elijah 
and  St.  Paul.  Of  the  performance  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak ;  that  it  was  of  the  very  highest  order,  goes, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  “  without  saying.” 

Mr.  Mapleson’s  cheap  opera  season  is  so  decided  a 
success  that  it  is  to  be  prolonged  till  close  upon 
Christmas.  This,  at  all  events,  goes  far  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  section  among  the  com¬ 
munity  that  do  not  demand  the  engagement  of  star 
artists.  Still  Mr.  Mapleson  has  got  a  very  good  com¬ 
pany  together,  and  with  such  prime  donne  as  Madlle. 
Marimon,  Madame  Trebelli,  and  Madlle.  Valleria,  few 
operas  are  out  of  his  reach.  Bizet’s  Carmen  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  leading  attraction,  but  the  repertoire  is 
a  remarkably  large  one  for  a  winter  series  of  opera, 
and  among  other  things  we  are  promised  shortly  a 
revival  of  Weber’s  Oberon,  with  M.  Candidus,  who  is 
fast  gaining  ground  in  popular  estimation,  in  the  part  of 
Sir  Huon. 

Of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  and  Mr.  John 
Boosey’s  Ballad  Concerts  there  is  no  need  to  speak 
particularly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  former  there 
is  the  same  accomplished  quartette  party,  led  by  Madame 
Neruda,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  pre- 
Christmas  season,  and  that  for  the  latter  the  services  of 
the  best  of  our  leading  vocalists  have  been  engaged. 

At  the  theatres  there  has  been  little  alteration  in 
the  bills  since  we  last  wrote,  and  they  will  probably 
remain  very  much  the  same  up  to  Christmas.  The 
only  novelty  of  importance  has  been  the  production  at 
the  Olympic  of  a  remarkably  striking  drama,  entitled 
A  Republican  Marriage,  which  hinges  upon  the  striking 
incident — not  altogether  novel,  by  the  way — of  a  Re¬ 
publican — in  this  case  a  sham  Republican — marrying 
the  daughter  of  an  old  aristocratic  house  to  save  her 
from  proscription.  The  feature  of  the  performance  is 
the  superb  acting  of  Miss  Marion  Terry  in  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has 
been  seen  upon  the  stage  for  some  time.  Mr.  Henry 
Neville,  in  the  part  of  the  hero,  displays  well  that 
chivalrous  gallantry  which  he  knows  how  to  wear  wiih 
such  effect. 

Another  of  the  grand  old  school  is  gone.  We  have 
seen  Samuel  Phelps  for  the  last  time,  but  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  consummate  genius,  corrected  and 
fostered  by  years  of  experience,  that  distinguished  his 
impersonations.  That  he  had  his  faults  and  his  man- 
nerisms  we  will  at  once  admit,  but  we  prefer  to  think 
of  the  sturdy  warfare  that  he  waged  so  many  years  on 
behalf  of  the  highest  form  of  the  drama  in  the  “  remote 
suburb  cf  Islington,”  and  the  splendid  triumphs  he 
achieved.  In  every  walk  of  the  drama  he  was  a  good, 
in  high  comedy  a  great  actor,  and  it  will  be  long  befor 
we  fill  his  place. 
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All  Letters,  questions,  and  oommnnications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
tkoee  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  each  month.  Letters 
eannot  be  answered  by  post. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fifth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  begins  in  the  present  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  gn^atest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number,  in  which  a  fresh 
aeries  will  be  begun. 

EULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  api>eared 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance, 
reach  us  before  the  fifth  day  of  December  and  will  appear  in  our 
December  number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from 
that  used  for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  ftom-de-jilume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXV. 

I  rise  in  splendour,  reign,  and  pass  away, 

Content  to  fall,  for  I  have  had  my  day. 

Thy  splendour  brief  ?  Ah,  mine  is  briefer  still ; 

And  yet  I  make  thee  greater  while  I  last, 

And  chiefs,  whose  honour  fills  the  world,  I  fill ; 

And  though  my  course  be  brief  ’tis  never  fast. 

1.  What  bliss,  if  sentient,  were  thine 

To  cherish  thus  my  fair ; 

Alive  in  human  form  divine 

I  envy  and  despair. 

2.  Thee  before  clothes  and  warmth  did  prelate  wish. 
And  thievish  pedlar  deemed  a  royal  dish, 

3.  A  capital  of  golden  growth 

Upon  my  banks  is  seen ; 

The  city  ckims  a  minister. 

The  colony  his  queen. 

4.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

A  passer-by  two  pence  bestows. 

The  minstrel's  gratitude  o’erflows ; 

For  now  he  waits  for  me  to  come 
And  take  him  resting  to  his  home. 

5.  With  a  glad  rush  of  splendour  to  the  sky 
I  soar,  pause,  hover,  melt  in  light,  and  die. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXIII. 

1.  CaligulA.* 

2.  ArM. 

3.  BedE. 

4.  UnitE. 

5.  LictoR. 

*  Signifies  a  soldier’s  boot. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
and  Cou-con.  All  the  rest  were  incorrect. 

Owing  to  a  mistake,  Clyde’s  name  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  the 
snccessful  solvers  of  Acrostic  XXIII. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  having  been  most  successful  with  this 
aeries  of  Acrostics,  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.’s 
published  works  wiU  be  forwarded  to  her  that  she  may  select  a  guinea 
book  as  her  prize. 


In  accordance  with  our  rules  we  publish  the  name  and  address  of 
the  winner  of  the  prize 

Miss  C.  F.  Bagoallat, 

14,  New  Bridge  Street, 

Whitefriars,  London,  E.C. 

Clyde  takes  the  second  prize,  coming  next  to  Bridewell  and  Beth¬ 
lehem  in  her  snccessful  solutions.  This  lady  also  will  receive  a  Cata¬ 
logue  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  half -guinea  book  as  the  prize  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  Her  name  and  address  are : — 

Miss  Stafford, 

Elmsleigh  HaU, 

Leicester. 

Canadienne  having  sent  in  as  many  correct  solutions  as  Clyde  will 
take  an  Extra  Prize,  also  consisting  of  a  half -guinea  book.  This  lady’s 
solutions  arriving  late,  on  account  of  her  residence  in  Canada,  have 
not  always  been  acknowledged  in  tho  Magazine.  Her  name  and 
address  are : — 

Miss  Linda  Bell, 

Carillon, 

Jene, 

Canada. 

Sitting  better  than  Standing. 

Blanche  writes — “  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  have  no  wish  to  reopen 
the  controversy  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  your  columns  some 
months  ago,  as  it  was  then  conclusively  proved — first  of  all,  that  there 
are  numbers  of  conscientious  and  high-minded  girls  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  also  that  the  Prayer-book  allows  the  position  of 
sitting  in  many  places  where  custom  has  until  lately  made  standing 
compulsory.  Until  recently  I  myself  was  against  the  habit  of  sitting, 
although  I  fully  acknowledged  the  ability,  generous  kindly  spirit, 
and  thoroughly  ladylike  tone  displayed  by  those  ladies  who  argued  in 
favour  of  sitting.  Lately,  however,  during  the  warm  autumn  weather, 
I  was  induced  by  a  young  lady  friend  to  try  sitting  as  an  experiment, 
and  found,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  I  was  so  much  better  able 
to  pay  attention  to  the  service  than  I  could  when  standing,  that  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  habit  of  sitting.  I  only  wish  to  know 
at  vohat  parts  of  the  service  it  is  most  suitable  for  a  young  lady  to 
sit,  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  young  lady 
readers  who  sit  will  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  As  I  said  before,  my  remarks  are  not  in  any  way 
addressed  to  the  opponents  of  sitting,  much  as  I  respect  their  zeal 
and  evident  sincerity,  but  only  to  those  girls  who  happily  see  no 
objection  to  the  custom,  and  are  in  the  habit  themselves  of  sitting 
during  some  portions  of  the  Church  Service.  In  conclusion,  I  will 
only  say  that,  having  given  both  habits  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  sitting  is  from  every  point  of 
view  a  better  position  than  standing,  but  chiefly  because  (and  I  think 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  this  before)  a  girl  can  pay 
far  more  attention  to  the  service  when  sitting  than  she  can  when 
standing  tired  and  weary,  and  with  the  knowledge,  moreover,  that 
she  not  only  feels  but  looks  awkward  and  uncomfortable.” 

Knitting-Machines. 

J.  K.  writes — “  Madam, — Tho  articles  I  wrote  for  your  periodicals 
for  September,  1S77,  and  May  and  July  last,  on  knitters,  in  reply  to 
questions  connected  with  those  useful  and  profitable  machines,  pro¬ 
duced  many  letters  of  inquiry  from  parties  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  I  hope,  have  led  to  their  introduction  into  many  families ; 
if  not,  it  only  shows  the  difficulty  of  persnading  people  to  a  reality, 
however  useful.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  hand-knitterS 
will  be  considered  household  necessaries.  This  communication  is  to 
introduce  another  little  wonder  which  I  have  come  across  the  past 
few  days.  Have  you  ever  met  with  the  Davis  Vertical  Feed  sewing- 
machine,  manufactured  at  Watertown,  New  York?  If  not,  you 
should  lose  no  time  in  seeing  and  running  one,  and  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  you  do  not  thank  mo  for  drawing  your  attention  to  it.  This 
machine  is  very  simple  in  mechanical  details  and  parts,  almost  silent, 
and  as  unerring  as  any  machine  can  possibly  be.  The  great  superiority 
of  this  machine  is  the  absence  of  any  basting.  Ladies  and  dress¬ 
makers  must  appreciate  this ;  and  this,  coupled  with  its  automatic 
action,  constitutes  it  a  wonder  of  its  class  of  machinery.  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  from  the  observations  of  lookers-on,  I  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  were  admiring  gazers.  There 
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were  crowds  about  the  stand  of  the  exhibitors  for  the  four  days  the 
•xhibition  was  open.  I  admire  simplicity  and  easy  and  unerring 
■anipnlation,  and  these  obtain  eminently  in  this  machine.  Its  action 
is  almost  antomatic.  Half  the  time  the  operators  had  their  hands  in 
their  pockets ;  this  not  because  they  were  experts,  but  the  principle 
of  the  machine,  the  ‘  feed’  in  particular,  which  every  mechanician 
would  understand.” 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Gblnwre  would  be  much  obliged  if  Hummiso-Bied  would  kindly 
answer  the  following  questions  in  the  Conversazione  : — What  are  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  ?  [i.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  The 
mansidcum  built  for  Mausulus,  King  of  Carla,  by  Artemisia,  his 
qneen.  3.  The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  4.  The  walls  and 
hanging  gardens  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  5.  The  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 
6w  The  ivory  and  g  >ld  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  7.  The  pharos  or 
watch-tower  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt.]  Also, 
firom  where  and  by  what  poet  is  this  couplet : — 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us”  ? 

[Bur:  8.1 

Author  Wanted. 

Rita  wishes  to  know  who  is  the  author  and  publisher  of  the  small 
iday  called  Apartments  to  Let  ?  Also,  can  any  one  recommend  any 
other  short  plays  for  private  theatricals  ?” 

Stays  for  Elderly  People. 

An  Old  Woman  writes — “  I  have  tried  hitherto  in  vain  to  get  the 
name  of  a  maker  of  stays  for  elderly  people.  I  saw  an  advertisement 
long  ago  of  a  stay  cut  for  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  people;  also 
for  children.  Often  most  of  these  are  ent  on  the  same  model,  only 
larger  or  smaller.  This  plan  is  decidedly  wrong,  but  few  know  but 
those  who  have  felt  it  how  differently  actay  and  a  gown  should  bo 
eat  for  a  stout  elderly  figure.  The  stay  should  be  cut  deeper  at  the 
bottom  from  the  hips,  and  sloping  at  the  top  to  the  front.  The  gown 
abo  should  be  longer  in  the  body,  and  taken  up  more  at  the  shoulder 
seam.  A  dressmaker  may  pull  it  down  and  pin  it,  but  to  no  use,  up 
it  will  go,  and  when  on  be  full  of  creases.  A  word  as  to  your  combi- 
■ation  garment.  I  have  made  them  thirty  years  ago,  some  in  flannel 
for  boys.  They  do  very  well,  but  are  better  made  with  a  band ;  it  takes 
less  stuff,  and  is  stronger.  For  girls  they  are  decidedly  better  in 
this  way.  You  can  throw  a  little  fulness  too,  which  for  the  female 
figure  is  necessary.  Chemises,  too,  I  make  on  a  pattern  of  my  own — 
a  body  and  two  breadths  of  calico  set  on  equally.  I  think  the  present 
make  atrocious — a  lot  of  work  at  the  top,  and  round  the  waist  lots  of 
calico,  enlarging  the  size,  and  to  some  tender  skins  cansing  much  irri¬ 
tation.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  stay-maker  to  make  proper  girls’  stays, 
^ey  have  a  favourite  cut  in  defiance  of  all  anatomy,  and  make  a  stay 
BO  they  'loill.  I  have  written  to  .^vis,  who  advertises  so  much,  but  he 
does  not  know  the  make  of  stay  I  want,  yet  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  in  your 
Hagazine  a  long  while  ago. — I  am  alone  in  a  lodging,  and  find  meat 
bang  on  hand.  One  day  I  had  a  piece  of  loin  of  pork  to  use  up. 
I  directed  it  to  be  cut  jup  and  the  fat  and  bones  taken  away  (to  bo 
used  in  their  own  way),  the  meat  to  be  floured  and  seasoned,  and  a 
little  Yorkshire  relish  put  with  a  little  gravy,  or  Liebig  and  water  for 
gravy,  and  made  into  a  pudding.  Another  time  I  used  some  rump 
steak  in  the  same  way.  No  one  would  have  known  the  meat  had  been 
cooked  before.  Of  course  a  little  tasty  gravy  is  necessary ;  it  com. 
bines  with  the  crust,  and  is  delicious.  You  may  have  a  little  good 
gravy  from  the  bottom  of  dripping,  or  in  some  way ;  if  not,  Liebig  and 
a  little  water  with  flavouring  is  very  good,  and  suet  crust  is  now 
thought  nourishing  and  digestible.” 

Economics. 

F.  A.  writes — “Dkar  Madam, — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  Magazine  since  May  Day,  1852.  Of  coarse  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  it.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  article  upon  ‘  Economics’ 
in  September  last,  but  it  aUows  for  all  expenses  excepting  cbildren’s 
education,  a  most  expensive  item  in  the  year’s  income.  Even  in  the 
mmimnm  allowance  of  three  children  in  E.  J.’s  article  there  is  no 
allowance  for  education.  I  think  the  subject  of  education,  particularly 
with  respect  to  girls,  might  be  ventilated  with  advantage  in  your 
valuable  Magazine — whether  homo  education,  with  a  governess  and 
naeters,  is  really  the  least  expensive  method,  or  school  education,  the 
'zaoBt  costly  to  be  efficient,  is  preferable.” 


Wash  for  the  Hair. 

E.  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — The  following  receipt  for 
strengthening  the  hair  was  given  in  last  month’s  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  but  the  quantities  were  omitted : — Rectified 
spirit,  tincture  of  canthavides,  rosemary  oil,  elderflower  water.  Now 
if  you  would  kindly  insert  this  I  should  feel  obliged,  and  perhaps  the 
lady  who  sent  it  may  see  it  and  give  the  desired  quantities  in  your 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine.” 

Recipe  for  Potato  Croquettes. 

Eureka  writes — ”  Dear  Humming-Bird, — In  reply  to  Gladys 
for  recipe  for  potato  croquettes  : — Bake  six  large  potatoes  (Regents). 
When  done  enough  burst  them  open,  scoop  out  contents  with  a 
spoon.  Beat  the  pulp  until  quite  smooth,  then  put  it  into  a  clean 
saucepan  with  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  this 
mixture  over  a  moderate  fire  until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
with  the  spoon,  then  spread  it  out  on  a  dish  and  let  it  cool.  Shape  it 
into  baUs,  dip  these  in  beaten  egg,  then  into  breadcrumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  equally  and  lightly  browned.  Let  them 
drain  before  the  fire,  dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  serve  imme¬ 
diately.”  [Many  thanks  for  the  recipe,  which  seems  exceUent.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Diana  writes — "Dear  Humming-Bird, — Is  it  usual  now  to  attach 
tassels  to  gentlemen’s  smoking-caps  ?  [Not  so  fashionable  as  for¬ 
merly.]  And  if  so  should  they  be  of  one  shade,  or  of  the  several  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  ?  For  instance,  I  have  embroidered  one  with  the 
Virginia  creeper  in  silk  crewels,  in  which  there  are  twenty-four  shades 
of  green.  What  should  the  tassel,  if  there  is  one,  be  ?  [A  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  shades,  or  the  colour  of  the  material  on  which  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  done.]  Thank  you  kindly  for  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions  (in  the  June  number)  addressed  to  you  from  India.  Referring 
to  the  suggestions  regarding  fashion  plates  and  photographs,  I  was 
reminded  by  them  of  a  door-screen.  The  groundwork  was  fine  white 
canvas,  portioned  off  into  panels,  filled  in  with  cleverly-arranged 
groups  of  the  Vanity  Fair  pictures.  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  each  group  had  political, 
social,  and  humorous  characteristics  to  recommend  it.  All  the  figures, 
I  may  add,  were  carefelly  cut  out,  and  appropriate  backgroimds 
sketched  in.  I  send  some  lines,  and  trust  they  may  be  thought  worth 
inserting  in  your  valued  Magazine :  — 

And  wilt  thon  not  remember  me  ? 

When  in  thine  ear  gay  laughter’s  ringing. 

Thy  thoughts  wUl  then  not  turn  to  me. 

When  eyes,  love-laden,  rest  on  thee. 

And  fair  soft  arms  are  round  thee  clinging. 

But  wilt  thou  not  remember  me  ? 

Whilst  Hope  encircles  like  a  sea. 

And  golden  days  young  Love  is  flinging. 

Thy  thoughts  will  then  not  turn  to  me. 

Whilst  all  the  leaves  on  thy  life’s  tree_ 

Are  green,  in  summer’s  glory  springing. 

But  wilt  thou  not  remember  me  P 

When  bright  young  branches  wave  o’er  thee. 

Thy  spring-time’s  thoughts  unto  thee  bringing. 

Thy  thoughts  will  then  not  turn  to  me. 

When  autumn  slowly  creeps  o’er  thee. 

And  mournful  thoughts  thy  soul  are  wringing, 

I’d  ask  thee  to  remember  me. 

And  e’en  in  snmmer,  if  to  thee 
’Tis  parched  and  joy  keep  from  thee  winging, 

I’d  ask  thy  thoughts  to  turn  to  me. 

I  from  thy  winter ’d  strive  to  free 
All  but  its  joys,  leave  soft  peace  brimming. 

Say  that  when  sad  thoughts  compass  thee. 

Say  then  thou  wilt  remember  me. 

E.  B.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Could  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  hair  falling  off  in  spots  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  ?  It  is  not  ringworm,  for  the  skin  is  perfectly  white. 
And  what  would  prevent  it  ?  I  would  feel  so  much  obliged  for 
any  information  about  it.” 

Bee  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Humming-Bird  if  she  or  any 
of  the  correspondents  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
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would  kindly  pve  hop  the  addresses  of  some  societies  for  giving 
ladies  work  at  their  own  homes — societies  that  give  ladies  constant 
employment  and  good  remuneration. 

Lischen. — The  best  time  to  advertise  is  July  and  August.  Next 
best,  April  and  May.  Times.  Mrs.  Waghom,  Soho-square. 

Emily.— See  answer  to  Gulnaee. 

Useful  Recipes. 

Preserved  Citron. — Prepare  the  citron  by  peeling,  and  cutting  in 
regular  pieces.  Boil  it  in  water  till  clear  and  tender,  then  take  out 
with  skimmer,  and  put  it  in  a  heavy  syrup  made  pound  for  pound,  and 
flavoured  with  lemon  or  green  ginger.  Cook  until  transparent  and 
light  amber  in  colour,  take  out  with  skimmer,  reduce  the  syrup,  pour 
over,  and  seal  down  in  pots  or  jars. 

Orange  Jelly. — Take  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  the  juice  of  six  common 
oranges,  of  two  Seville  oranges,  and  one  lemon,  the  peel  of  the  lemon 
grated,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  half  a  pint  of  water  on  the 
gelatine  and  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  juice  and  the  lemon- 
peel,  and  afterwards  another  half  pint  of  water  (or  rather  less)  and 
the  sugar.  Let  the  whole  stand  over  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two, 
just  to  dissolve,  and  mix  the  gelatine  and  sugar  thoroughly ;  strain 
through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a  mould. 

Soft  Custard. — The  yolks  of  three  eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk;  boil 
milk ;  pour  hot  on  eggs  (well  beaten  previously),  then  return  to  pail, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla ;  boil  until 
thick,  then  pour  into  cups ;  whip  the  whites  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  lemon,  and  drop  a 
little  on  each. 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advebtisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  iid. 
and  5s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Myra’s 
Journal  for  October.  Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Coughs,  Asthma,  Bronchitis.— Medical  testimony  states  that  no 
other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the  cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies 
as  Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one 
or  two  at  bed  time  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  boxes,  is.  i\d.  and  as.  pd.  each. — Advt. 

Cheap  damask  table  linen.  We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  2  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Dessert  Dotleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
8s.  1  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
128.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  See  Myra’s  Journal  forOctober. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the 
Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Special  to  Ladies. — Evening  or  Bridesmaids’  Cachemires,  igs.  6d., 
dress  length,  in  cream,  sky,  pink,  biscuit,  dove  white,  black,  and  car¬ 
dinal  French  grey.  Also  Diagonal  Tweeds,  58.  qd.,  12  yards.  Cache- 
mires,  IS.  SJd.  per  yard,  black  and  colours,  42  inches  wide.  Patterns 
post  free.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W.— 
Advt.  I 
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Ladies,  send  20  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  sl^uld  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender^lPmamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  a|k|drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Scadding’s 

Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  ritek  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  .festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tasseb  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto, 
48. ;  festoon  necklaces,  98. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  2s.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  ss.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shapei’  pendants,  12s.  fid. ;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  2s. ;  ditto,  2b.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  12a.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
S.W.— Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  3s.  I  id.  per  dozen;  for  ladies,  at  48.  fid. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
58.  fid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  5s.  iid.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  fis.  fid.  and  88.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Myra’s  Journal  for  October  says: — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
lad'es’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marveUous 
goods.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  'xi  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  mag*  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


